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THIRD       REPORT 

FROM   THE 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS, 

APPOINTED   TO   INQUIRE   INTO 

The  Operation  of  the  Act  3  &  4  Will.  4,  c.  85,  for  the 
better  Government  of  Her  Majesty's  Indian  Terri- 
tories ;  and  to  report  their  Observations  thereon  to 
The  House ;  and  to  whom  leave  was  given  to  report 
from  time  to  time  to  The  House ;  and  to  v^^hom  were 
referred  several  Petitions,  Papers  and  Documents, 
relative  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  Inquiry ; 

TOOBTHBB   WITH   THE 

MINUTES   OF   EVIDENCE, 

APPENDIX  AND  INDEX  THERETO. 


Session  1852-3. 


Ordered,  by  The  House  of  Commons,  to  he  Printed, 
1 6  June  1853. 
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REPORT. 


BY  THE  LORDS  COMMITTEES  appointed  a  Select 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  Operation  of  the  Act 
3  &  4  Will.  4,  c.  85,  for  the  better  Government  of  Her 
Majesty's  Indian  Territories,  and  to  report  their 
Observations  thereon  to  the  House ;  and  to  whom  leave 
was  given  to  report  from  time  to  time  to  the  House ;  and  to 
whom  were  referred  several  Petitions,  Papers  and  Documents 
relative  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  Inquiry  : — 

ORDERED  TO  REPORT, 

That  the  Committee  have  again  met  and  further  considered  the  subject- 
matter  referred  to  them,  and  have  examined  several  Witnesses  in  relation  to 
the  Works  of  Local  Improvement  executed,  in  progress,  and  now  under  con- 
sideration ;  and  have  directed  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  them 
on  this  head,  together  with  an  Appendix  and  Index  thereto,  to  be  laid  before 
your  Lordships. 


18th  August  1853. 
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Robert  Torrens,  Esquire -41 

George  Gordon  Maepherson,  Esquire -    59 

Die  Martis,  "2?  Augmti  1853. 
Colonel  Duncan  Suns -    Ql 

Die  Javis,  4^  Augusti  1853. 
Major  Patrick  Theodore  French --85 
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Die  Martis,  12^  Juki  1853. 


LORDS    PRESENT: 


The  LoBD  President. 
Earl  of  Albemarle. 
Lord  Elphinstone. 


Lord  Mont  Eaglb. 
Lord  Wharnclipfe. 
Lord  MoNTEAGLE  of  Brandon. 


THE  LORD  PRESIDENT  in  the  Chair.  G^l^nme?^ 


Indian  Territories. 


EDWARD  THORNTON,  Esquire,  is  called  in,  and  examined  as  follows :        E.  Thornton,  Esq. 

7461.  Chairman.^  YOU  stated  on  a  former  occasion  that  you  were  the  head     *^^  ^^^^y  ^^^3- 
of  the  Statistical  Department  of  the  India  House  ?  

I  did. 

7462.  The  principal  works  which  have  been  carried  on  by  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment have  been  canals  and  roads  ? 

Yes. 

7463.  With  respect  to  the  canals,  can  you  give  any  convenient  division  of 
them  for  the  consideration  of  the  Committee  5 

They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  in  this  way — one  class  deriving  their 
supply  of  water  from  the  rivers,  which  are  fed  by  the  melted  snows  of  the  Hima- 
layas, and  the  other  from  the  rivers,  which  are  suppUed  by  the  rains  of  the  south- 
western monsoon. 

7464.  Can  you  state  what  are  the  principal  rivers  which  carry  away  the 
snows  of  the  Himalayas  ? 

The  first  would  be  the  Ganges,  then  the  Jiunna,  and  the  different  branches 
of  the  Indus. 

7465.  Can  you  state  what  use  has  been  made  of  those  rivers  for  the  purpose 
of  irrigation  by  canals  ? 

The  whole  of  the  visible  stream  of  the  Jiunna  has  been  diverted  from  the 
original  channel  at  Badshahmahal,  155  miles  above  Delhi,  into  two  canals,  called 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Jumna  Canals ;  and  those  flow  parallel  with  the  parent 
river,  and  join  it  again  at  Delhi,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  river. 

7466.  Lord  Mont  Eagle.'}  Do  you  mean  that  the  whole  bed  of  the  Jumna 
is  dried? 

It  would  be  very  nearly  dry  at  certain  times,  between  Delhi  and  the  point 
where  the  waters  are  diverted  to  the  canals ;  you  do  not  get  a  navigable  stream 
again  till  you  get  down  to  Agra,  200  miles  below  Delhi. 

.7467.  Is  not  it  very  lately  that  those  canals  have  been  opened  ? 

No ;  one  of  the  Jumna  canals  was  made  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury; but  both  were  suffered  to  fall  to  decay  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  and  were  restored  by  Lord  Hastings  between  1823  and  1830. 

7468. » Earl  of  Albemarle.']  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  they  are  only  partially 
restored,  and  that  they  are  not  put  into  the  same  condition  as  they  were  in 
before  ? 

There  may  have  been  branches  running  from  the  western  canal  further  than 
they  do  now,  but  the  two  main  branches  are  precisely  what  they  were.  It  is 
lather  a  curious  circumstance,  that  while  the  whole  visible  stream  of  the  Jumna 
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E.  Thomnnh  Esq.   jg  diverted  from  the  parent  channel,  and  although  no  river  of  any  magnitude 

th  Jiir"i8>;^      flows  into  it  ahove  Agra,  still  there  is  a  navigable  stream  at  the  last-mentioned 

*  ^       *     city  ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  there  is  an  under-current  which  percolates  through 

the  shingle  and  sand-stone,  and  makes  its  appearance  lower  down ;  and,  judging 

by  analogy,  in  making  the  Ganges  Canal,  which  is  now  in  hand,  it  is  conjectured 

that  the  navigation  of  the  Ganges  will  not  be  damaged  below  Cawnpore. 

7469.  Chairman.^  Will  you  proceed  with  your  enumeration  of  the  rivers  r 

In  proceeding  southwards  we  have  the  Nerbuddah  and  the  Taptee.  I  think 
no  system  of  irrigation  has  been  made  upon  either  of  those  rivers ;  in  fact,  I 
doubt  whether  the  water  would  be  of  any  value  for  that  purpose ;  they  both 
disembogue  into  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  and  the  whole  of  that  coast  is  under  the 
influence  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  so  that  there  would  be  no  occasion  to 
appropriate  water  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation.  But  proceeding  further  south- 
ward, we  come  first  to  the  Godavery,  and  then  the  Kistna  and  the  Cauvery ; 
those  are  all  fed  by  the  rains  of  the  south-west  monsoon. 

7470.  Would  they  be  fit  for  irrigation  ? 

Systems  of  irrigation  do  prevail  upon  the  Godavery  and  upon  the  Cauvery ; 
and  the  waters  of  the  Kistna  are  now  being  appropriated  in  the  same  way. 

7471-  Is  the  supply  of  water  as  great  from  the  south-west  monsoon  as  it  is 
from  the  snows  of  the  Himalayas  ? 

I  should  say  not ;  the  south-west  monsoon  sets  in  sometimes  a  little  sooner  or 
a  Uttle  later ;  but  with  the  commencement  of  warm  weather  you  have  always 
the  melting  of  the  snow,  so  that  you  secure  a  full  siq)ply.  In  some  seasons^ 
moreover,  the  rain  of  the  south-west  monsoon  has  been  scanty,  so  that  the 
supply  may  not  only  be  irregular  but  insufficient. 

7472.  What  canals  are  dependent  upon  those  southern  rivers  ? 

I  think  the  whole  Deltas  of  the  Cauvery,  the  Kistna  and  the  Godavery  are 
supplied  with  water  from  those  rivers.  I  think  Major  Cotton  estimated  the  Delta 
of  the  Godavery  at  1,200,000  acres,  or  1,875  square  miles,  and  I  suppose  the 
Cauvery  and  the  Kistna  would  be  pretty  much  the  same.  I  think  you  mi^t 
estimate  the  three  at  about  5,000  square  miles. 

7473.  What  you  have  mentioned  now  are  canals  already  completed  ? 

They  are  not  canals  exactly ;  the  waters  of  those  rivers,  instead  of  being 
allowed  to  run  to  waste  into  the  sea,  are  secured  by  a  dam  thrown  across  the 
river,  and  there  they  are  diverted  to  the  purposes  of  irrigation  right  and  left ; 
there  are  some  minor  systems  of  irrigation  in  the  Derah  Dhoon  and  in 
Rohilcund. 

7474.  Are  there  any  great  works  of  irrigation  now  in  progress? 

There  is  the  system  of  irrigation  on  the  Kistna  in  progress ;  it  has  been  com- 
pleted on  the  Godavery,  and  the  working  establishment  was  transferred  to  the 
Kistna  in  the  course  of  last  year. 

7475.  How  soon  will  the  Ganges  Canal  be  completed? 

It  is  expected  that  the  water  will  flow  in  the  first  section  in  the  course  of  this 
year ;  I  suppose  it  will  take  many  more  years  before  the  whole  is  completed. 
The  Ganges  Canal,  with  its  branches,  will  measure  700  or  800  miles. 

7476.  What  is  the  estimated  cost  of  the  work  when  it  is  completed  ? 
A  million  and  a  half  sterling. 

7477.  Lord  Mont  Eagle.']  Will  it  be  available  for  navigation  as  well  as  fcr 
irrigation  ? 

When  there  is  water  enough ;  but  supposing  the  whole  of  the  water  is 
required  for  irrigation,  it  will  be  employed  tor  that  purpose. 

7478.  But  at  times  it  will  be  availaUe  for  navigation? 
Yes. 

7479.  Will  it  be  navigable  oq  payment  of  tolls  ? 

Looking  at  the  Jumna  Canals,  I  think  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  navi^rtMA^ 
upon  them ;  but  I  am  not  able  to  answer  the  question  whether  tcdls  are  paid. 

7480.  Lord  jB&Atn^^w.]  Can  you  pve  the  Conmnttee  any  information  as  to 
any  new  works  of  irrigation  which  haye  been  commenced  in  the  Punjadl)  ? 
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The  Home  authorities  sanctioned  an  outlay  of  half  a  million  of  money  for  the  E.  ThomhHf  Ssql 

Bavee  Canal,  which  is  in  one  of  the  Doabs  of  the  Punjaub.     I  think  this  canal  -—^ 

will  run  abmit  400  miles;  it  has  only  been  commenced  within  the  last  two  ^^th  July  1853. 

years.  : 

7481.  You  are  aware  that  there  is  already  a  channel  which  conveys  the  water 
of  the  Ravee  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Umritsir  ? 

It  is  proposed  that  Umritsir  and  Lahore  shall  both  be  supplied  by  branches 
from  this  canal,  although  the  main  channel  does  not  pass  by  those  cities.  There 
are  the  remains  of  an  old  canal  running  ahnost  paralld  with  this.  I  think  the  head 
of  the  proposed  canal  is  only  a  few  miles  above  Umritsir  ;  it  is  to  run  300  or  400 
miles  parallel  with  the  river. 

7482.  I  believe  the  new  channel  is  to  irrigate  a  part  of  the  Doab  lower  down 
than  the  part  which  is  irrigated  by  the  existing  channel  ? 

Both  Umritsir  and  Lahore  are  to  be  suppUed  from  this  \  and  if  that  be  so, 
I  should  think  the  old  channel  would  be  superseded ;  I  know  that  there  are 
branches  from  it  to  both  those  places. 

7483.  Do  you  know  the  extent  of  the  land  that  is  to  be  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion by  means  of  this  new  channel  in  the  Punjaub  ? 

It  will  depend  altogether  upon  the  issue  of  water  ;  it  has  been  ascertained  by 
en^neer  officers  that  a  cubic  foot  per  second  is  sufficient  for  the  annual  irriga- 
tion of  218  acres,  or  about  one-third  of  a  square  mile  ;  so  that,  if  the  supply  of 
water  be  ascertained,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  what  extent  of  area  can  be  irrigated. 
The  discharge  of  the  Ravee  at  the  source  of  the  canal  is  3,000  cubic  feet  per 
second ;  if  the  whole  of  that  were  taken  away  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  it 
would  be  sufficient  for  an  extent  of  country  about  equal  to  that  irrigated  by  the 
Jomna. 

7484.  A  large  tract  of  coimtry  will  be  brought  under  cultivation  by  this 
means? 

Yes.  I  see  that,  taking  the  whole  of  these  rivers,  the  Ganges,  the  Jumna,  the 
Ravee,  the  Chenaub,  the  Sutlej  and  the  Jhelum,  you  get  a  discharge  of  24,000 
cubic  feet  per  second ;  but  it  appears  that  the  people  of  the  villages  do  not  irri- 
gate the  whole  of  the  surface,  they  only  irrigate  about  one-third ;  a  cubic  foot 
per  second  will,  therefore,  irrigate  abcmt  a  square  mile ;  consequentiy,  24,000 
cubic  feet  per  second  are  sufficient  for  the  annual  irrigation  of  24,000  square 
miles,  actually  irrigating  one-third  of  it,  the  other  two-thirds  not  being  required 
to  be  irrigated. 

7486.  Chairman.^  Do  you  know  of  any  works  of  this  description  in  any  other 
of  the  non-regulation  provinces  ? 

There  is  a  small  river  running  through  the  Tkrah  Dhoon,  and  there  are  t^im 
or  three  in  Sirhinde,  the  Soorsutty  and  the  Cuggur ;  I  think  there  are  sys- 
tems of  irrigation  upon  those. 

7486.  Can  you  state  what  are  the  principal  communications  by  roads  in  our 
Indian  possessions  ? 

We  made  a  return  upon  that  subject  to  your  Lordships'  House  some  little 
time  ago.  I  think  the  principal  trunk-roads  might  be  considered  the  road  from 
Calcutta  to  Delhi,  and  onward  to  Peshawur;  the  road  from  Bombay  to  Agra, 
and  the  road  from  Bombay  to  Calcutta  vid  Nagpore.  I  think  that  within  the. 
last  two  or  three  years,  a  system  of  trunk-roads  has  been  laid  down  in  MadnM, 
and  some  progress  has  been  made ;  but  they  have  not  been  completed,  except 
iB  one  <MP  two  instances.  The  road  from  Calcutta  to  Peshawur  would  be  1,400 
or  1,500  miles  in  length. 

7487.  Lord  Elpbinstone.'}  Besides  those  which  you  ha^e  named,  are  there  not 
several  roads  which  deserve  the  name  of  trunk-roads,  although  they  are  not  of 
any  great  length ;  for  instance,  the  road  from  Bombay  to  Poonah,  and  from 
Madras  to  Arcot ;  are  not  those  trunk-roads,  although  tiiey  are  not  of  equal 
eadbtwA  with  those  you  kwre  menAxonedf 

Yes ;  tkaJt  frx^^m  Bombay  to  Poonalh  w31  come  into  tiie  one  I  have  mentioned 
from  CSalcatta  to  Bombay  viA  Nagpore :  ft  will  go  up  to  Ahmednuggur,  and 
finm  tiience  to  Poomh,  and  onward  to  Bombay.  TTien  there  is  also  a  road  from 
JmmanmMt  to  MldnapOTe,  iMbieli  I  have  imderstood  is  as  good  a  road  as  any  in 
In^L 
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E.  Thornton,  Esq.  7488.  From  Masulipatam  to  Hyderabad  ? 

Yes ;  an  excellent  one  from  Masulipatam  to  Hyderabad^  constracted  at  the 

latb  Jaly  1853.  expense  of  the  British  Government ;  and  there  is  another,  the  great  Deccan 

.      ''        r  road  from  M irzapore  through  Jubbulpore  to  Nagpore. 

7489.  Chairman.]  Are  the  trunk-roads  generally  in  good  repair  ? 

The  road  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi  is  a  macadamized  road ;  and  I  believe,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Soan  and  the  Jumna,  it  is  also  a  bridge  road.  There  are 
no  bridges  upon  this  road  over  the  Soan  and  the  Jumna.  I  see  that  a  carriage 
dawk,  leaving  Calcutta  for  Lahore,  arrives  at  Lahore  on  the  sixth  day,  includii^ 
all  the  delays  from  unbrideed  rivers.  That  will  give  a  speed  of  8^  miles  an 
hour  throughout  the  six  days.  I  recollect  that,  during  the  Affghan  campaign, 
the  Governor-general's  express  was  10  days  in  coming  from  Lahore  to  Calcutta, 
a  distance  now  performed  in  less  than  six  days. 

7490.  Earl  of  Albemarle.]  Are  the  roads  available  for  commercial  purposes  ? 
The  Delhi  road  certainly  is :  it  is  not  open  continuously  to  Peshawur ;  but 

the  intermediate  portions  of  it  are.  It  is  only  lately  that  Lord  Dalhousie  has 
carried  out  the  latter  part  to  Peshawur. 

7491.  Do  you  recollect  when  that  road  was  first  commenced  ? 

There  was  formerly  an  old  road  running  through  Bancoorah,  and  I  think  the 
new  road  must  have  been  commenced  about  the  year  1833. 

7492.  Chairman.]  Can  you  give  any  account  to  the  Committee  oi  the  annual 
expenditure  upon  those  roads  ? 

Taking  the  last  15  years,  and  including  only  roads,  canals,  ^nbankments  and 
bridges,  you  would  have  an  average  annual  expenditure  of  240,000  /.  for  the  first 
10  years,  and  400,000  I  for  the  last  five  years.  I  see  that,  altogether,  the  whole 
sum  expended  in  the  16  years  was  4,49,59,921  rupees,  which  woidd  give  an 
average  of  300,000  /.  for  the  15  years ;  but  if  you  take  the  first  five  years,  it  gives 
an  average  of  240,000  I. ;  for  the  second  five  years  also,  an  average  of  240,000  I. ; 
and  for  the  third  five  years,  an  average  of  400,000 1 

7493.  Earl  of  Albemarle.]  The  last  sum  includes  an  estimate  for  two  years  ? 

'  It  does ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  estimate  vnll  be  rather  exceeded, 

because  we  have  the  Ganges  Canal,  for  which  1,500,000  /.  has  been  authorized ; 
and  the  Punjaub  Canal,  for  which  500,000  /.  has  been  authorized.  So  that 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  the  last  two  years,  even  that  average  vnll  be  consider- 
ably exceeded. 

7494.  What  is  included  in  the  amount  of  expenditure  which  you  have  given  ? 
It  includes  the  heads  of  roads,  canals,  embankments  and  bridges,  excluding 

all  civil  and  military  buildings,  and  excluding  also  the  siuplus  ferry  funds,  which 
are  appropriated  to  the  improvement  of  public  roads.  The  pubfic  ferries  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  Government,  and  the  surplus  funds  arising  from  them  by  the 
receipts  exceeding  the  expenditure  are  carried  to  the  general  fund,  and  re-^lis- 
tributed  for  local  improvements  throughout  the  Provinces. 

7495.  I  presume  that  the  cost  of  making  roads  varies  very  mu<^  in  difierent 
districts  ? 

In  the  grand  trunk-road  from  Calcutta  the  cost  of  construction  up  to  Delhi 
averaged  about  1,000  2.  a  mile,  and  it  costs  about  50,000/.  a  year  to  keep  the 
whole  distance  in  repair. 

7496.  Earl  of  Albemarle.]  There  is  avast  difference  between  that  and  the 
Bombay  Road  ? 

Yes ;  that  cost  about  330/.  a  miTe ;  but  the  Bombay  Road  is  what  is  called 
a  fair-weather  road,  not  a  macadamized  road:  there  are  some  portions  of 
the  road  which  cost  nearly  as  much  as  a  railway. 

7497.  But  does  it  not  yield  an  enormous  profit  by  means  of  the  tolls  ? 
There  is  a  toll  on  the  ThuU  Ghaut ;  but  I  should  doubt  whether  it  is  remu* 

nerative,  because  in  addition  to  the  road,  the  Government  have  to  provide  a 
supply  of  water ;  they  have  had  to  excavate  large  tanks,  otlierwise  the  cattle 
would  perish ;  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  sufficient  supply  of  vmter  on  the 
top  of  those  ghauts.  The  toll  of  the  Bhore  Ghaut  on  the  Bombay  and  Poonah 
Road  has  answered  extremely  well. 

7498.  LoKd 
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7498.  Lord  ElpMnstone.']  What  is  the  reason  that  tolls  have  not  been  more  E  ThomtoHy  tsq. 
generaUjr  introduced  upon  the  roads  in  India  ?  r 

There  was  no  law  authorizmg  the  levy  of  tolls  till  one  was  passed  about  the    ^^^^  •'"^^  *^^3- 
banning  of  the  year  1852,  empowering  the  Government  lo  levy  toUs  upon  all 
ro^s  which  were  thenceforward  constructed  or  repaired;  but  there  was  no 
power  of  doing  that  without  the  consent  of  the  Home  authorities. 

7499.  Chairjnan.']  Are  there  tolls  upon  the  bridges  ? 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  road  tolls  in  India,  except  upon  three  or  four  of  the 
mountain-passes,  called  ghauts,  which  I  have  already  mentioned. 

7500.  Do  the  Government  erect  stations  for  travellers  along  the  great  lines  of 
road? 

Yes,  they  do,  along  the  whole  line  of  the  trunk-road ;  g^ierally  speaking, 
they  are  called  traveUers'  bungalows. 

7501.  Lord  Elpkinstone.']  But  those  are  only  available  for  European  travellers, 
and,  generally  speaking,  they  dd  not  erect  caravanserahs  or  choultries  for  native 
traveUers  ? 

Those  are  to  be  found  in  the  different  towns. 

7502.  You  mentioned  that  tanks  were  occasionally  made  im  the  side  of  the 
road ;  has  that  system  of  providing  tanks  been  generally  followed  ? 

I  think  it  is  only  on  the  mountain-passes  on  the  ghauts.  It  was  of  no  use  to 
make  a  road  over  the  ThuU  Ghaut,  without  at  the  same  time  providing  an  ample 
supply  of  water  for  the  cattle.  I  think  that  no  less  than  nine  large  tanks  were 
made,  at  great  expense ;  it  was  even  then  found  that  there  was  great  deficiency 
ci  water  for  the  ghaut. 

7503.  Generally  ^)eaking,  does  not  the  charity  of  the  natives  provide  tanks, 
and  jfrequently  choultries  also  ? 

Yes ;  you  scarcely  ever  see  a  copy  of  the  Agl*a  Gazette,  which  is  published 
once  a  fortnight,  without  a  sheet  full  of  the  details  of  public  works  which  have 
been  established  by  private  individuals,  stating  their  nature,  and  they  are  gene- 
rally tanks  and  wells. 

7504.  Do  you  know  whether  the  road  ^hich  was  sanctioned  some  time  ago, 
from  Madras  to  Poonany  on  the  western  coast,  has  been  finished  ? 

It  is  now  open. 

7505.  That  must  be  a  distance  of  500  miles  ? 

Across  the  peninsula  it  must  be  about  400  or  500  miles ;  I  believe  it  is  pro- 
posed now  to  make  a  railway  from  Madras  to  Poonany. 

7506.  Chairman.']  With  respect  to  railways,  what  length  is  there  completed 
in  the  Bombay  territory  ? 

From  Bombay  to  Tannah,  and  on  to  Calian,  a  little  higher  up,  a  distance  of 
about  30  miles. 

7507.  Is  there  any  other  railway  in  any  other  part  of  India  ? 

There  is  the  Bengal  railway ;  the  first  section  must  be  nearly  completed ; 
that  will  be  opened  in  the  course  of  this  year,  running  towards  Burdwan  and 
Bane^unje. 

7508.  What  distance  will  that  be  ? 
Probably  120  miles. 

7509.  Lord  Mont  EtigleJ]  Are  those  both  being  constructed  by  private  com- 
panies? 

Yes,  with  a  guarantee  in  both  instances. 

7510.  What  has  been  the  amount  for  which  the  guarantee  is  given  ? 

In  Bengal,  two  millions ;  the  interest  on  the  first  million  is  limited  to  5  per 
cent.,  on  the  second  to  4}  per  cent.  In  Bombay,  one  million  at  5  per  cent., 
and  in  Madras,  500,000/.  at  4|  per  cent^ 

7511.  Lord  Whamcliffe.]  Is  the  amount  of  the  guarantee  for  the  second 
million  of  the  Bengal  line  dSstermined  ? 

Yes ;  it  is  4^  per  cent,  for  the  extension  up  to  Raj  MahaL 
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JB.  I%ami9ih  ^*       7512.  Lord  Mont  EagleJ\  Does  the  guarantee  continue  for  ever? 

— —  I  believe  if  the  railway  does  not  answer  ii^ien  it  is  completed,  tl&e  8hareiM>id£rs 

laih  Jdy  1853.     ^j^  ^  have  the  option  of  transferring  it  to  the  Gov^nment  at  prima  CMt. 

7513.  Lord  Elphinsttme^  Bo  not  you  think  that  the  East  India  Company 
w(Hdd  have  made  a  better  bargain  to  have  made  the  r^ways  themselves^  rather 
than  to  guarantee  the  shareholders  against  loss,  giving  them  the  chance  of 
whatever  profit  there  may  be  ? 

I  believe  it  is  a  point  setded,  that  European  Govemm^ita  never  work  so 
advantageously  as  private  eompames. 

7514.  Lord  Whamcliffe.]  I  believe  the  profits  of  the  lines  will  be  applied  to 
the  liquidation  of  the  payments  to  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  Government  on 
account  of  the  guarantee  ? 

Yes ;  half  the  profits  above  five  per  cent,  or  other  guaranteed  interest. 

7515.  Chairman.]  Can  you  state  what  lines  are  now  projected  ? 

I  imderstand  that  Lord  Dalhousie  has  recommended  the  immediate  establish- 
ment of  a  line  from  Calcutta  to  Peshawur,  and  he  has  proposed  to  connect  that 
with  a  line  either  from  Bombay  to  Agra,  or  from  Bombay  flm^igfa  tiie  ndley  of 
Berar  to  Allahabad;  another  line  will  traverse  the  country  fi-om  Madras  to 
foowmy,  and  one  from  Madras  to  Bellary  and  Bombay. 

7516.  Have  any  Unes  of  electric  tdi^raph  been  laid  down  in  India  ? 

A  short  die  has  been  laid  down  fipom  Calcutta  to  the  port  of  Kedjeree ;  bnt 
it  is  proposed  now  to  lay  dowQ  a  telegraphic  system  connecting  the  three  Presi- 
dencies of  Bengal,  Madras  and  Bombay  with  each  other,  and  with  Agra,  Lahore 
and  Simla. 

7517.  Can  you  state  at  what  expense  tiiis  line  of  telegraphic  communication 
is  to  be  established  ? 

At  35  /.  par  mile,  or  a  total  of  110,250 1.  for  a  distance  of  8,150  miles. 

7518.  Lord  Mont  Eagk.]  Is  it  in  the  hands  of  iJie  Government? 
It  is. 

7519.  Chairman.']  Have  there  been  any  great  works  connected  with  naviga- 
tion n  deepening  channels  ? 

There  has  been  one  between  the  island  of  Ceylon  and  the  continent  of  India, 
called  '^  The  Paumbum  Passage,"  which  has  been  deepened  within  the  last  few 
years  at  considerable  expense  ;  I  think  the  survey  of  the  Gulf  of  Manaar,  which 
preceded  the  deepening  of  the  passage,  cost  25,000  /.,  and  the  deepening  of  the 
passage  cost  about  20,000  /.  more. 

7520.  Lord  Elpkinstone.]  But  was  not  the  survey  carried  on  simultanoously, 
and  was  it  not  necessary  whether  this  passage  was  made  or  not? 

But  the  survey  may  be  considered  apublK^  work  as  well  as  the  passage. 

7521.  Lord  Whamcliffe.]  Have  the  results  of  the  deepening  of  that  passage 
been  very  remaribiMe  ? 

Very  much  so ;  I  have  heard  that  laige  ships  now  go  through  the  Paumbum 
Passage,  instead  of  going  round  the  island  as  they  did  bejfore. 

7522.  Lord  E/phimtone.']  How  many  feet  of  water  are  there  now  ? 

I  will  supply  that.  1  know  that  ships  of  consnderable  tonnage  go  ilirough 
now. 

7523.  Chairman.]  What  is  the  state  of  the  trignomdrical  survey  r 

I  think  an  arc  of  the  meridian  has  been  measured  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the 
base  of  the  Himalayas,  about  1,100  miles;  and  that  forms  a  starting  pcrint  for 
triangulating  the  whole  country,  and  for  delineating  its  geography  and  topo- 
graphy. The  great  atlas  of  India  is  upon  a  scale  of  four  miles  to  an  indi,  and 
it  proceeds  pari  passu  with  the  survey.  I  have  seen  as  many  as  70  or  80  sheets 
ei  it  already. 

7524.  Lord  Elphinstone.]  What  progress  has  it  made  ? 

It  was  stated  in  the  last  report,  dated  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  that  the  whole 
survey  might  be  completed  in  about  seven  years ;  perhaps  in  five  years  from 
this  time.     It  has  cost,  up  to  this  time,  about  400,000  /. 

7525.  What 
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7525,  What  number  of  officers  are  employed  upon  the  survey  ?  E.  Thornia$h  Esq. 
I  think  there  are  several  sections.    The  only  particulars  I  have  are  these  :  -~ 

that  the  area  triangulated  to  the  end  of  1848,  amounted  to  477,044  square  miles,     ^^^  ^^^^  *^^^ 
at  a  cost  of  341,278  /.,  or  about  14  ^.  per  square  mile. 

7526.  Lord  Whamcliffe.]  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  present  position  of  aflFairs 
is  with  respect  to  works  upon  the  Kistna  and  the  Godavery  ? 

The  works  upon  the  Godavery  wei'e  all  completed  in  the  middle  of  last  year, 
and  then  the  whole  working  establishment  was  transferred  from  the  Godavery 
to  the  Kistna ;  so  that  the  works  upon  the  Kistna  have  only  recently  com- 
menced. 

7627.  Do  you  know  what  number  of  acres  is  included  in  the  irrigation  of 
those  rivers  ? 

I  think  that,  as  a  rough  estimate,  the  delta  of  the  Godavery  is  taken  at 
1,200,000  acres ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the  deltas  of  the  other  two  rivers 
are  nearly  similar  in  extent. 

7528.  Have  you  any  information  yet  as  to  the  results,  with  reference  to  the 
revenue,  from  tiie  works  upon  the  Godavery  ? 

Only  that  I  know  that  the  reveiiue  has  been  increasing  for  several  years. 

7529.  Was  there  a  partial  irrigation  before  those  works  were  completed  ? 
Yes. 

7530.  Can  you  state  the  progress  of  the  revenue  in  that  district,  from  the 
time  at  which  the  first  portion  of  the  Godavery  works  were  executed  ? 

That  could  be  furnished  very  easily. 

7531.  Chairman.]  How  long  did  it  take  to  complete  the  survey  of  the  North- 
western Provinces  ? 

The  survey  of  the  North-Westem  Provinces  must  have  been  commenced 
some  years  ago;  it  was  subsequently  suspended.  When  again  resinned,  it 
occupied  about  five  years,  from  about  1837  to  1842. 

7532.  At  what  cost  ? 

The  survey  and  the  settlement  together  cost  about  half  a  million  of  money ; 
the  survey  cost  235,000  /.,  and  the  settlement  337,000  /.  Every  field  has  been 
measured,  and  the  interests  of  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  have  been  ascer- 
tained and  recorded. 

7533.  A^Tiat  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  experiments  as  to  the  growth  of 
cotton  in  India  by  the  Company  itself? 

The  Committee  are  probably  aware  that  some  American  planters  were  sent 
to  India  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  American  species  of  cotton ;  but, 
looking  at  the  results,  it  does  not  appear  that  there  has  been  any  increase  in  the 
export  of  cotton  from  India.  If  the  Committee  will  allow  me,  I  will  read  the 
figures  of  three  or  four  years.  It  appears  that  in  the  year  1844-45,  the  export 
of  cotton  from  India  was  164,000,000  lbs.  Then,  if  we  go  to  the  year  1846-47, 
it  was  169,000,000  lbs.  In  the  next  year,  1847-48,  it  was  160,000,000  lbs.  In 
the  next  year,  1848-49,  it  was  168,000,000  lbs.  And  in  the  year  1849-50,  it 
was  165,000,000  lbs.  So  that  comparing  those  different  years,  it  appears  that 
there  has  been  no  increase  in  the  export  of  cotton.  It  is  very  curious  that, 
although  the  demand  from  England  varies  50  per  cent,  from  year  to  year,  still 
it  does  not  alter  the  total  export.  The  total  export  remains  precisely  the  same  ; 
the  only  difference  is,  that  in  one  year  a  larger  portion  goes  to  China,  and  in 
another  year  a  larger  portion  comes  to  this  country. 

7534.  Have  the  proportions  exported  to  ^England  and  to  China  varied  much  r 
They  have  varied  50,  60  or  70  per  cent. 

7535.  Has  not  the  export  been  greater  to  China  lately  than  to  England  ? 
Taking  the  years  which  I  have  mentioned,  beginning  with  1844-45,  it  was 

58,000,000  lbs.  to  England,  and  106,000,000  lbs.  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
next  year  it  was  43,000,000  lbs.  to  England,  and  83,000,000  lbs.  to  other  parts. 
The  next  year,  91,000,000  lbs.  to  England,  and  78,000,000  lbs.  to  other  parts. 
The  next  year  it  was  94,000,000  lbs.  to  England,  and  66,000,000  lbs.  to  other 
parts.  The  next  year  it  was  67,000,000  lbs.  to  England,  and  101,000,000  lbs.  to 
other  parts.  And  the  next  year,  in  1849-50,  it  was  1 10,000,000  lbs.  to  England, 
(20— III.  88.)  B  and 
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E:tkomi4m,  Esq.   and  54,000,000  lbs.  to  other  parts.     So  that,  although  the  relative  proportions 

th  Jd~i8i;^     ^*^^  considerably  from  year  to  year,  still  the  total  remains  the  same :  the  infer- 

^^__2—^     ®^^^  ^^'  ^  think,  that  India  can  export  no  more  at  a  profit ;  that  is  to  say,  you 

get  all  the  cotton  from  the  maritime  districts,  but  you  cannot  get  it  from  the 

interior  with  the  present  means  of  communication  with  the  ports. 

7536.  Lord  Wharndiffe.]  Do  you  suppose  that  that  argument  would  be 
equally  appUcable  if  the  communication  with  the  cotton  districts  were  improved  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  Take  the  article  of  salt :  salt  is  sold  at  Calcutta 
at  1  rf.  a  pound,  and  at  Benares,  400  miles  from  Calcutta,  in  a  very  adulterated 
state,  it  is  sold  at  2  6^.  a  pound.  Now,  I  believe  the  Bombay  Railway  Company 
propose  to  carry  at  the  rate  of  2  id.  per  ton  per  mile,  which  will  allow  a  pound  of 
cotton  to  come  from  Oomrawuttee,  400  miles  from  Bombay,  for  a  halfpenny ; 
while  it  appears  that  you  cannot  convey  salt  a  distance  of  400  miles  at  less  than 
a  penny. 

7537.  Chairman.]  Have  any  experiments  been  made  with  respect  to  tea? 

The  original  growth  of  tea  in  Assam  was  under  the  patronage  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  they  subsequently  transferred  all  their  interest  to  a  Company ;  and 
the  same  in  Kumaon,  higher  up  in  the  hills,  the  Government  has  made  the  tea 
plantations,  but  a  Company  are  now  proposing  to  purchase  the  interest  of  the 
Government. 

7538.  Lord  Elp/nnstone.]  Have  you  heard  anything  of  a  survey  of  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Godavery  River  ? 

I  have  seen  notices  on  the  Court's  correspondence. 

7539.  On  that  survey  being  made,  was  it  not  found  to  be  navigable  several 
hundred  miles  into  the  heart  of  the  Deccan  ? 

1  believe  it  was  only  a  very  partial  survey.  The  Madras  Government  proposed 
to  the  Home  authorities  that  a  survey  should  be  undertaken,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  a  professional  survey  was  ever  made. 

7540.  If  that  river  is  navigable  into  the  heart  of  the  Deccan,  surely  that  would 
bring  down  a  great  quantity  of  cotton  ? 

No  doubt  about  it ;  1  suppose,  however,  that  the  Godavery,  but  for  the  dam 
that  is  put  across  it,  would  be  dry  in  the  months  of  March,  April  and  the  begin- 
ning of  May. 

7541.  If  it  was  navigable  for  three  months  in  the  year,  all  the  cotton  could 
come  down  ? 

Yes  ;  it  would  be  navigable  certainly  during  the  rains. 

7542.  Chairman.]  Have  there  been  any  unsuccessful  experiments,  with  a 
view  to  improvements,  which  have  cost  considerable  sums  of  money  to  the 
Government  ? 

There  was  an  attempt  to  improve  the  breed  of  Deccan  sheep,  which  ended  in 
failure  ;  it  cost,  I  think,  about  a  lac  of  rupees.  There  was  also  an  attempt  to 
introduce  the  culture  of  silk  in  Bombay,  at  Poonah ;  but  that  failed ;  the  trees 
decayed,  and  the  silk-worms  all  perished.  There  was  also  an  attempt  to  improve 
the  breed  of  Deccan  horses ;  there  was  a  large  stud  at  AlHgaum,  which  cost, 
during  the  period  of  the  experiment,  about  100,000 1. ;  but  that  ended  in  failure. 
All  those  experiments  have  been  tried  within  the  last  12  or  14  years. 

7543.  Lord  Elphinstone.]  The  Comifciny  have  several  studs  still,  have  they 
not? 

They  have  cattle  studs,  and  for  horses  too ;  they  have  one  in  Mysore.  Although 
the  attempt  to  improve  the  Deccan  breed  failed,  I  think  the  experiment  is  still 
going  on  in  Kattywar. 

7544.  Do  you  know  the  proportion  of  stud-bred  horses  to  purchased  horses 
in  the  cavalry  ? 

I  am  not  aware  of  that ;  1  think  the  army  purchases  must  be  larger  than  the 
number  bred  by  the  Government,  because  they  are  purchased  not  only  in  India, 
but  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Australia  and  other  places. 

7645.  But  that  is  for  the  Madras  and  Bombay  Armies ;  are  not  the  Bengal 
Cavalry  chiefly  mounted  upon  stud-bred  horses  ? 
I  am  not  aware. 

7546.  Lord 
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7546.  Lord  lihamcliffe.]  In  the  published  accounts  of  the  Indian  Govern-  B.  TkomUm,  A^. 

ment,  the  expenditure  on  public  worics  in  India  appears  to  be  comprised  in  an  

item  which  is  stated  as  '^  Buildings,  roads  and  other  public  works,  exclusive  of    ^•^  '^^^  '^sa- 
repairs,"  amounting,  in  the  year  1849-  60,  to  four  lacs  and  above  800,000  rupees ; 

can  you  say  what  that  item  is  intended  to  comprise  ? 

It  must  include  civil  buildings,  and  it  must  include  all  original  outlay  upon 
tanks,  wells,  embankments,  canals,  and  so  on. 

7547.  ITie  object  of  the  question  is  to  ascertain  what  proportion  of  that  item 
would  belong  to  civil  buildings  and  to  military  buildings,  and  what  proportion 
of  such  expenditure  can  be  correctly  styled  expenditure  upon  public  works ; 
namely,  upon  roads,  imgation,  canals,  navigation,  and  matters  of  that  kind  r 

I  have  already  re^d  to  the  Committee  the  results  of  a  "  Statement,  showing 
the  amount  expended  on  public  works  in  India,  comprising  roads,  bridges, 
embankments,  canals,  tanks  and  wells  in  each  of  the  foUovring  years,  being  the 
latest  period  up  to  which  the  accoimts  have  been  received." 

7548.  The  total  amount  of  those  items,  in  the  account  for  1849-50,  would 
be  26  lacs  and  29,000  rupees,  that  would  be  about  262,000  I  ? 

For  1848-49,  inclusive  of  repairs  of  roads,  but  exclusive  of  salaries,  it  is 
810,181  /. 

7549.  I  see  this  division  of  accounts  is  intituled,  "  General  Civil  Charges," 
and  therefore  no  military  charges  are  included  in  it  ? 

This  account,  which  I  have  read,  is  exclusive  of  civil  buildings. 

7550.  Will  it  be  possible  for  you  to  furnish  an  explanation  of  this  head  ? 
This  account  which  I  have  read  is  taken  fix)m  the  general  books ;  we  have 

gone  over  the  whole  of  the  books  item  by  item,  and  made  up  this  account  from 
them ;  it  is  the  amount  spent  on  public  works  in  India,  comprising  roads, 
bridges,  embankments,  canals,  tanks  and  wells,  and  nothing  else. 

7551.  This  account,  then,  may  be  understood  as  representing  the  real  expen- 
diture upon  works  of  public  utility  ? 

Yes ;  exclusively  of  the  Surplus  Ferry  Funds,  which  are  re-distributed  among 
the  diflerent  Provinces. 

7552.  Earl  of  Albemarle. 2  What  proportion  of  the  toUs  levied  at  ferries  is 
applied  to  the  ferries  themselves,  and  how  much  is  transferred  from  that  to  other 
purposes  of  utility  ? 

I  will  take,  for  instance,  Cawnpore,  in  the  North- Western  Provinces.  There 
are  31  Regulation  Provinces  in  the  North-West,  Cawnpore  is  one  of  them ;  and  I 
Bee  that  in  one  year  Cawnpore  gets  3,000  /.  out  of  the  Surplus  Ferry  Fund.  I  do 
not  know  i\hether  Cawnpore  would  be  a  fair  criterion  of  the  whole  ;  but  if  so, 
the  Surplus  Ferry  Fund  would  be  about  100,000  I.  per  anniun  in  the  North- 
Westem  Provinces. 

7553.  Lord  Whamcliffe.^  I  observe  that  in  1849-50,  the  amount  of  expendi- 
ture, in  this  account,  was  310,000  /. ;  and  in  1850-61,  334,000  I. ;  and  in  1851- 
62,  the  estimate  amounted  to  693,529  /.,  showing  a  great  increase  ? 

In  that  year,  a  large  portion  of  the  siun  which  has  been  authorized  for  the 
Ganges  Canal  to  the  amount  of  1,500,000  /.  would  be  expended;  and  in  the 
Punjaub  500,000  /.  has  been  authorized  for  the  construction  of  the  Ravee  Canal ; 
and  a  large  sum  for  the  irrigation  works  on  the  Kistna,  in  the  Madras  Pre- 
sidency, and  so  on ;  but  that  estimate  is  not  ours,  it  is  the  estimate  of  the 
Indian  Government.  * 

7554.  What  do  you  understand  to  be  the  cause  of  the  great  increase  ? 

The  large  sums  paid  by  the  Indian  Government,  during  the  last  two  years, 
for  the  Ganges  Canal,  the  Punjaub  Canal,  for  the  works  on  the  Kistna,  and  others 
of  like  character. 

7555.  Are  you  aware  that  suggestions  have  been  made  to  the  Government 
several  times  to  establish  a  system  of  tolls  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  con-  ' 
struction  of  roads  ? 

Yes ;  an  Act  of  the  Government  of  India  was  passed,  either  late  in  the  year 
1851  or  in  the  beginning  of  1852,  empowering  the  Government  to  levy  tolls  upon 
all  roads  thenceforward  made  or  repaired  at  tihe  charge  of  the  Government. 
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E.  Thoi-nioH^  Esq.       7556.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  such  tolls  have  been  levied  yet  r 

.  TT"  I  think,  except  upon  the  mountain  passes,  the  Act  has  not  yet  come  into 

latii  uy  I  53,    Qperation  ;  but  it  may  come  into  operation  at  any  time ;  and  whenever  there  is 
a  necessity  for  a  road,  the  presiunption  is  that  it  will  now  be  made. 

7557.  But  there  has  been  no  experience  at  present,  showing  the  result  of  the 
system  of  levying  tolls  ? 

No ;  the  Act  did  not  pass  till  the  beginning  of  1852,  so  that  there  has  not 
been  time.  There  has  been  no  toll  levied,  except  upon  the  ThuU  and  Bhore 
Ghauts,  and  some  other  mountain  passes. 

7558.  Is  not  it  pretty  well  ascertained  that  the  transit  duties,  which  were 
abolished  a  short  time  ago,  were  originally  established  under  the  native  domi- 
nion as  a  form  of  tolls,  which  were  levied  especially  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining the  communications  ? 

I  tlunk  not.  If  you  look  into  the  institutes  of  Menu,  there  you  see  provision 
made  for  transit  duties,  having  reference  to  the  length  of  the  journey,  the  expense 
of  food,  the  charges  of  securing  the  goods  and  the  profits  of  trade,  as  the  con- 
ditions that  are  to  be  observed,  and  which  are  to  be  considered  by  the  sovereign, 
so  that  he  and  the  merchant  may  receive  just  compensation ;  therefore,  I  thmk 
it  is  clear  that  from  the  first  institution  of  Hindooism  it  must  have  been  a  transit 
duty  and  not  a  toll  duty,  seeing  that  it  was  to  vary  with  the  value  of  the  com- 
modities, and  so  on. 

7559.  Chairman.]  Haver  you  any  other  information  to  give  to  tjie  Committee 
upon  the  subjects  which  have  been  referred  to  r 

It  might  be  mentioned  generally  that  the  best  macadamized  roads  that  could 
be  constructed  would  not  make  India  an  exporting  country,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the*  cost  of  transporting  commodities  500  miles  is  so  great  that  it 
will  never  pay  unless  the  commodity  is  a  very  valuable  one.  If  you  were  to 
make  the  best  roads  in  the  world  from  Agra  to  Bombay,  you  could  not  make 
India  an  exporting  country  without  railways  ;  you  would  still  get  only  the  pro- 
duce of  the  maritime  provinces. 

7560.  Lord  Elphinstone.]  Does  not  the  opium  come  by  the  present  roads  ? 
Opium  is  a  most  valuable  article :  but  we  are  speaking  of  cotton,  sugar  and 

other  raw  produce.  We  may  judge  of  it  from  the  analogy  of  salt,  the  price  of 
which  at  Benares  is  more  than  double  the  price  at  Calcutta,  notwithstanding  all 
the  adulteration  that  takes  place. 

7561.  Although  there  is  the  finest  water  communication  from  Calcutta  to 
Benares  ? 

Yes  ;  although  there  is  a  great  trunk-road,  and  the  river  also ;  but  Calcutta 
salt  is  sold  at  Benares  at  2rf.  a  pound,  while  it  is  bought  at  Calcutta  at  Id.; 
and  it  is,  moreover,  bought  at  Calcutta  pure,  and  sold  at  Benares  in  a  very 
adulterated  state. 

7562.  Lord  Monteagle  of  Brandon.]  Is  there  any  trade  carried  on  aloi^  the 
Ganges  that  will  enable  you  to  calculate  what  the  freight  would  be  ? 

There  are  returns  which  have  been  made  both  to  your  Lordships'  House  and 
to  the  House  of  Commons,*  showing  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  country ; 
but  the  produce  coming  down  the  Valley  of  the  Ganges  would  pay  well  for  any 
railway. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Thursday  next. 

Two  o'clock. 
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Die  Jovis,  14^  Julii  1858- 


LORDS   PRESENT: 


The  Lord  President. 
Eaii  of  Albemarle. 
Earl  of  Harrowbt. 
Earl  of  Ellbnborough. 
Lord  Elphinstone. 


Lord  Mont  Eagle. 
Lord  Colchester. 
Lord  Whabncuffe. 
Lord  Wynford. 
Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley. 


THE  LORD  PRESIDENT  in  the  Chair.  ETidcnce  on  the 

Government  of 
Indian  Territories* 

UEUTENANT-COLONEL  JOHN  PITT  KENNEDY  is  called  in,  and  exammed        Liemt-Col. 

as  follows  :  J*  P»  Kennedy^ 


7563.  Chairman.']  WILL  you  state  what  appointments  you  have  held  in  con- 
nexion with  India  ? 

I  went  out,  in  the  year  1849,  as  Military  Secretary  to  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and 
held  that  appointment  till  he  came  home ;  towards  the  end  of  his  residence 
there,  I  was  appointed  Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Government  of  India  in  the 
Railway  Department ;  and  previously  to  that  appointment  I  had  carried  on  some 
puhlic  works  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains.  I  was  also  appointed  head  of  a  com- 
mission to  report  upon  the  system  of  public  works  in  Bengal,  and  the  improve- 
ments of  which  that  system  was  susceptible.  • 

7564.  What  was  the  nature  of  those  public  works  in  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains? 

It  was  the  construction  of  a  new  road  intended  to  do  away  with  a  very 
oppressive  practice  that  existed  in  the  Hill  States,  of  tribute-labour  for  the  con- 
veyance of  ba^age,  in  consequence  of  the  imperfection  of  the  road  which 
existed  between  the  plains  and  our  sanataria  in  the  hills.  It  was  likewise 
intended  to  carry  this  work  on  as  a  commercial  road  between  the  plains  and  the 
ITiibet  territory. 

7565.  What  system  did  you  adopt  in  making  that  road  ? 

The  reason  of  my  taking  charge  of  the  road  was,  that  the  works  which  I  had 
seen  constructed  in  the  Hills  were  of  a  most  imperfect  character,  as  well  as 
very  costly  in  their  construction.  I  had  had  a  good  deal  of  intercourse  with 
Mr.  Edwards,  who  was  the  chief  British  Magistrate  in  the  protected  Hill  States, 
and  he  had  frequently  explained  to  me  the  extreme  inconveniences  that  arose 
from  the  want  of  roads  through  those  hills.  There  was,  in  fact,  no  good  road 
through  any  part  of  the  territory ;  and  after  a  good  deal  of  consideration,  he 
became  convinced,  from  what  I  said  to  him,  that  it  would  be  possible  to  con- 
struct such  works  at  a  moderate  rate  of  cost.  I  volunteered,  with  Sir  Charles 
Napier's  consent,  to  superintend  the  work  in  question  myself  during  the  inter- 
vals of  my  duty  as  MiUtary  Secretary.  Sir  Charles  Napier  likewise  permitted 
the  officers  of  his  staff  to  assist  me  in  their  leisure  hours,  and  I  had  three  other 
officers  besides,  who  were  paid.  Sir  Charles  Napier  gave  me  a  company  of 
native  Sappers  to  assist  me.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  carrying  on  works 
in  India,  is  the  want  of  an  efficient  sup{dy  of  subordinate  overseers,  and  my  first 
operation  was  to  train  those  Sappers  as  overseers,  not  to  employ  them  as  indi- 
vidual labourers,  which  is  generally  the  use  they  are  put  to  both  in  England  and 
in  India.  I  had  but  a  very  short  time  for  the  work ;  it  was  in  June  when  this 
measure  was  decided  upon,  and  Sir  Charles  Napier  was  to  leave  India  in  Novem- 
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Lieut. -Col.       ber ;  it  was  necessary  to  give  up  nearly  a  month  to  the  training  of  the  Sappers, 
J.  P.  Kennedy,     by  putting  them  actually  to  do  the  work  in  the  first  instance,  and  making  them 
-rr-  take  tours  of  direction,  and  thus  accustoming  them  to  the  duty  of  overseers. 

H  uy  1  53'  After  they  had  done  that,  they  were  placed  as  overseers  and  assistant  over- 
seers, subordinate  to  the  officers,  who  had  charge  of  districts.  I  had  already 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  country  for  about  50  miles  on  either  side  of 
Simla,  therefore  it  cost  me  only  a  few  days  to  lay  out  the  line  to  that 
extent ;  I  had  only  time  for  a  very  general  inspection  of  the  country  beyond  that, 
and  obtained  reports  from  officers  of  the  districts  with  respect  to  the  details  of  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  line  as  far  as  Chini,  nearly  200  miles.  The  road  was  to 
be  ultimately  carried  on  as  far  as  Ladak,  at  the  northern  side  of  the  great  range, 
and  in  the  Thibet  territory.  We  had  thus  laid  the  foundation  for  carrying  on 
the  works,  and  marked  a  considerable  portion  of  the  line  very  accurately  on  the 
ground.  I  had  previously  framed  rules,  and  laid  down  principles  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  officers  engaged  in  carrying  on  the  work.  Those  ndes  and  principles 
were  afterwards  print^  by  Mr.  Thomason,  Lieutenant-governor  of  the  North- 
West  Provinces,  and  I  beUeve  circulated  by  him  for  general  adoption  of  the 
engineers  throughout  his  provinces ;  this  is  a  copy  of  those  rules  [producing 
Appendix  A.  the  same. — The  same  are  delivered  in  :  vide  Appendix  A].  What  showed  me  more 
especially  the  importance  of  thus  seeking  to  give  an  example  of  the  economical 
and  scientific  construction  of  roads  in  India  was  the  fact  of  a  road  which  was 
being  constructed  within  a  very  short  distance  of  Simla,  to  communicate  be- 
tween Kalka,  the  nearest  station  on  the  plain,  and  the  new  cantonment  of 
Dugshai ;  it  was  a  distance  of  about  19  miles ;  it  had  then  occupied  about  four 
years  in  construction ;  it  was  not  nearly  opened,  and  I  think  the  cost  was  some- 
where about  1,040  /.  a  mile.  I  was  certain,  from  my  own  experience,  that 
similar  roads  ought  to  be  made  in  those  hills  for  a  seventh  or  an  eighth  of  that 
price  :  about  130  2.  a  mile  ought  to  have  sufficed.  We  commenced  our  absolute 
work  about  the  beginning  of  July  ;  I  came  away  in  the  November  fol'owing, 
and  then  the  Commander-in-Qiief,  with  his  staff,  travelled  from  Simla  to 
Dugshai  by  the  new  road  about  40  miles,  it  being  epened  then  for  animals,  not 
for  carriages  ;  not  effectually  opened,  because  Sir  Charles  Napier's  party  was  the 
first  that  passed  over  it.     It  was  then  likewise  nearly  passable  as  a  bridle  road  for 

fbout  40  miles  to  the  northward  of  Simla ;  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  I  should 
lave  succeeded  in  opening  in  Uke  manner,  as  a  mule  track,  the  whole  line  to 
Chini  within  that  time,  but  for  the  unavoidable  delay  in  furnishing  us  with  the 
proper  tools  for  dealing  with  rocks,  and  but  for  the  failure  of  the  Rajas  in  the 
different  states  in  furnishing  the  proportion  of  workmen  that  I  was  led  to  expect ; 
we  had,  in  fact,  only  about  one-half  of  the  niunber  of  labourers  estimated,  and 
they  were  working  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  with  very  Kttle  beyond 
their  own  miserable  tools,  so  that  half  the  number  of  workmen  employed  half 
the  time  without  proper  tools  would  reduce  the  effective  effort  to  between  one- 
third  and  one-fourth  of  what  I  had  estimated,  and  certainly  more  than  one-third 
of  the  whole  mule  track  between  Dugshai  and  Chini  had  been  executed.  I  enter 
into  this  question  because  my  successor,  Lieutenant  Bri^s,  in  his  report,  states 
that  it  was  impossible  my  anticipation  in  this  respect  could  have  been  verified. 
It  most  assuredly  would  have  been  verified  if  the  men  and  tools  calculated  upon 
had  been  furnished  in  time.  Lieutenant  Briggs  is  an  officer  of  very  great 
intelligence  and  energy,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  his  constant  exposure 
to  the  sun,  in  the  zealous  discharge  of  his  duties,  has  forced  h\m  to  come  to 
Englaind  in  search  of  health.  His  report,  in  general,  is  most  satisfactory.  The 
consideration  of  the  enormous  extent  of  roads  which  it  is  essential  to  make  to 
promote  the  prosperity  of  India  has  convinced  me  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
Government  to  do  what  is  required  at  the  high  rate  which  such  works  usually 
cost  under  the  Military  Board  There  are  not,  probably,  at  present  in  India 
above  3,000  or  4,000  miles  of  good  metalled  roads,  whilst  the  estimated  amount 
of  roads  in  England  has  been  taken  at  about  120,000  miles.  If  we  assume  that 
even  one -tenth  of  that  proportional  extent  wouM  be  required  in  India,  it  would 
still  give  a  demand  upon  the  Government  of  India  for  the  construction  of  about 
200,000  miles.  Irrigation  canals  are  required  to  probably  as  great  an  extent  as 
roads ;  and  one-tenth  of  the  ratio  of  English  railroads  applied  to  India  would 
probably  amount  to  13,000  miles.  It  is  clear  that,  with  such  vast  and  important 
requirements,  the  utmost  economy,  both  of  time  and  of  money,  are  essential  to 
give  any  hope  of  their  timely  execution. 

7566.  Lord 
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7566.  Lord  Elphimtone.']    Do  you  know  whether  the  extent  of  roads  in  LUut-CoL 
France  or  in  Germany,  which  are  the  most  advanced  and  civilized  parts  of  the  J'  P-  ^j^nidjb 
Continent  of  Europe,  bears  anything  like  the  proportion  to  the  extent  of  roads  ^  77"  ^^ 
in  Great  Britain  ?  14        JA  a^ 

I  could  scarcely  venture  an  opinion  on  that  point,  but  assuming  such  to  be 
the  case,  it  affords  one  n  ason  why  there  is  such  an  extraordinary  difference  in 
the  wealth  and  civilization  of  those  countries  compared  with  England,  that  they 
are  deficient  to  a  very  great  degree  in  what  is  essential  to  their  prosperity.  I  do 
not  think  that  one-tenth  of  the  roads  of  England  is  nearly  enough  for  any  coun- 
try that  is  to  be  put  into  a  prosperous  position. 

7567.  Earl  of  AlbemarieJ]  You  are  aware  that  there  is  very  imperfect  means 
of  communication  between  the  north  and  the  south  (rf  France  ? 

I  believe  that  such  is  the  case. 

7568.  And  that  there  may  be  a  famine  existing  on  one  side  of  the  country 
while  there  is  great  jdenty  on  the  other,  from  the  want  of  proper  communica- 
tions in  France  ? 

I  am  sure  that  there  can  be  no  more  distinct  cause  for  such  derangements  in 
any  country  than  the  want  of  communications  ;  and  like  effects  are  supposed  to 
proceed  fr(^  a  like  cause  in  India. 

7669.  Lord  Elphwatont.']  But  still  you  would  not  compare  the  civilization  and 
prosperity  of  India  with  those  of  France  or  Germany  r 

No  ;  and  there  again  this  fresh  distinction  would  tend  to  confirm  the  view, 
for  India  has  not  a  tenth  or  a  hundredth  part  of  the  advantages  in  the  way  of 
communication  that  France  or  Germany  has  ;  whilst  England,  with  ten-fold 
prosperity  and  civilization,  has  likewise  ten-fold  facilities  for  the  production  of 
wealth,  amongst  which  intercommunication  is  the  greatest. 

7570.  Chairman.^  Have  not  the  roads  been  rather  the  result  than  the  cause 
of  that  prosperity  ? 

I  do  not  think  prosperity  could  exist  without  them. 

7571.  Lord  IVharncliffe,']  Does  not  the  cheapness  of  both  land  and  labour  in 
India  form  a  case  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  construction  of  these  works  ? 

Exceedingly  favourable. 

7572.  ChaimMfK]  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  when  your  attention  was 
first  called  to  the  best  mode  of  economizing  expenditure  in  tibe  construction  of 
roads? 

My  attention  was  first  called  to  it  when  I  was  a  very  young  oflScer  of  engineers, 
haviDg  been  invited  by  Sir  Charles  Napier  on  his  appointment,  about  the  year 
1822,  as  Resident  (Lieutenant-governor)  of  the  island  of  Ophalonia,  to  go  out 
as  his  secretary,  and  also  in  charge  of  the  Pubhc  Works  Department  of  that 
island.  The  revenue  of  the  island,  I  think,  was  about  30,000  L  or  32,000/.  a 
year ;  there  was  everything  deficient  in  it ;  I  do  not  think  there  were  nlore 
than  three  miles  of  carriage  road  in  the  island  ;  there  were  none  of  the  public 
buildings  which  were  essential ;  the  harbour  was  deficient  in  every  way  ;  there 
were  no  Ughthouses  or  quays ;  in  short,  there  was  nothing  that  indicated  the 
pre-existence  of  a  civihzed  Government,  either  in  the  physical  condition  of  the 
island,  or  in  its  administrative  departments ;  therefore,  when  we  commenced 
our  works  there,  it  was  essential  either  to  leave  undone  a  great  proportion  of 
what  was  necessary,  or  to  find  out  the  most  economical  principle  that  could  be 
imagined  upon  which  to  effect  them.  We  had  got  possession  of  the  island,  I 
think,  in  the  year  1815 ;  up  to  the  time  when  8ir  Charles  Napier  went  there, 
there  had  been  nothing  done  ;  within  seven  or  eight  years  he  constructed  roads 
through  every  part  of  the  island,  and  his  principle  was  taken  up  by  the  other 
telands.  He  likewise  established  a  quay  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  town  in 
the  harbour  at  Argostoli ;  he  had  a  hghthouse  in  the  form  of  a  Grecian  Doric 
column,  about  90  feet  high,  built  at  the  entrance  to  the  exterior  harbour,  at  a 
cost  of  7532. ;  and  a  second  lighthouse  was  placed  at  the  entrance  to  the  inner 
harbour ;  its  form  was  that  of  a  circular  Grecian  Doric  temple,  with  20  columns ; 
the  cost  of  this  was  117/.  These  are  designs  of  those,  and  other  buildings  that 
he  erected  in  Cephalonia  [producing  drauings  of  the  same]. 

(20— m.89.)  b4  7573.  Lord 
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Li€ut.'Col.  7^7^*  Lord  Elphinstone.l  What  were  the  materials  of  winch  those  buildings 

X  P,  K9nneibf.     were  constructed  r 

Ath  JnT"  R  Something  like  Bath  stone.     In  Cephalonia,  the  greatest  economy  was  essen- 

<4tn  y  1  53.  ^^  ^  ^^  construction  of  these,  works,  because  the  funds  of  the  island  were 
very  limited ;  about  one  half  of  them  being  devoted  to  the  cost  of  the  local 
Government  and  to  the  various  public  works,  the  other  half  going  to  the  general 
Government  at  Corfu  ;  so  that  there  was  orly  about  15,000  /•  a  year  for  all  the 
expenses  of  the  Government  and  the  public  works. 

7574.  Lord  Colchester^  Were  not  many  of  those  roads  carried  over  a  moun- 
tainous country  ? 

Yes ;  there  were  several  ranges  of  mountains.  The  highest  pass  over  which 
a  road  was  carried  was  about  3,000  feet  high,  and  the  h^hest  mountain  sum- 
mit about  5,000  feet.  There  were  many  other  works  constructed,  including  a 
large  prison  built  on  the  panoptic  principle,  at  a  coirt  of  about  8,000  /.  I  trust 
I  may  be  excused  in  mentioning  these  things ;  but  as  all  that  I  have  to  say, 
with  reference  to  what  should  be  done  in  India,  depends  upon  economy  in  the 
construction  of  public  works  and  roads,  I  thought  it  essential  that  I  should  show 
something  more  than  bare  theory  upon  which  to  base  my  opinions. 

7575.  Chairman^  Will  you  state  in  what  way  you  were  able  to  economise  in 
Cephalonia,  and  how  you  were  able  to  apply  the  same  principles  to  India  ? 

The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  get  a  number  of  privates  and  non-commissioned 
officers  of  the  regiment  serving  in  Cephalonia,  and  to  train  them ;  when  trained, 
they  were  placed  as  overseers,  with  distinct  written  rules  for  their  guidance,  in 
charge  of  parties  of  labourers  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  island.  I  was  very  accu- 
rate in  laying  out  the  work  myself  for  the  various  parties ;  we  had  about  17 
or  18  different  parties  detached.  The  rules,  of  which  I  have  riven  in  a  copy,  in 
reference  to  the  works  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  were  based  upon  those  I  had 
long  since  established  in  Cephalonia,  with  such  differences  in  detail  as  local  cir- 
cumstances required.  In  Cephalonia  there  was  a  road  fund  established,  to  cover 
the  expense  of  overseers,  artificers,  tools,  &c.,  by  the  pajrments  oi  rich  people ; 
and  the  labouring  class  gave  their  personal  attendance  at  the  work  about  one 
day  in*  every  month ;  by  these  means,  and  by  economising  and  regulating  the 
work,  we  got  a  very  good  result  from  the  labour  we  employed.  We  were  very 
particular  in  the  mode  of  mustering  the  men,  and  placing  them  at  proper  inter- 
vals to  work,  so  that  the  precise  labour  of  each  man  during  the  day  could  be 
accurately  ascertained  before  his  dismissal  in  the  evening. 

7576.  Were  those  the  principles  which  you  adopted  in  carrying  on  the  con- 
struction of  this  road  in  India  ? 

Yes  ;  the  chief  difference  was,  that  in  India  the  company  of  Native  Sappers, 
placed  under  my  orders,  were  trained  and  employed  as  overseers.  In  Cephalonia, 
we  had  no  Sappers,  and  we  used  private  solcUers  of  the  British  regiment  serving 
in  the  island. 

7577.  Was  the  economy  which  you  effected  entirely  owing  to  this  new  mode 
of  arranging  the  labour,  or  did  it  proceed  partly  from  any  difference  in  the  mode 
of  constructing  the  work  ? 

It  was  from  both ;  there  was  great  attention  paid  to  laying  out  the  work. 
Generally  speaking,  in  laying  out  such  works,  the  lines  are  not  sufficiently 
defined,  so  as  to  enable  every  overseer  and  labourer  to  see  by  a  line  marked  on 
the  ground,  or  by  pickets  with  strings  between  them,  precisely  the  levels  and 
sections  over  the  whole  extent  of  his  work.  A  vast  amount  of  labour  is  wasted 
in  many  works  by  doing  and  undoing,  first  cutting  down  what  is  not  required 
to  be  cut  down,  and  then  filling  up  again,  also  by  filling  too  high  and  then 
cutting  down  agaia.  The  principle  which  I  established,  as  just  described,  for 
laying  out  the  work  avoided  those  sources  of  waste.  The  foundations  and 
slopes  of  revetment  walls,  where  required,  were  likewise  marked  off  by  numerous 
pickets  placed  with  the  regulated  inclinations,  before  the  men  were  brought  to 
execute  the  work.  All  being  thus  prepared  for  large  working  parties,  their 
industry  was  secured  by  a  strict  observance  of  the  rules  already  referred  to  as 
established  for  the  guidance  of  overseers,  &c.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  cost 
that  want  of  such  rules  entails ;  it  is  illustrated  generally  by  the  crowded  state 
of  working  parties.    The  waste  in  the  Irish  reUef  works  originated  in  that ; 

I  have 
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I  have  seen  men  so  crowded,  that  if  they  were  to  work  effectually,  they  could        Lieut,- CoL 
only  do  so  at  the  risk  of  maiming  each  other  ;  that  I  saw  in  the  Irish  relief     ^^  P-  Kennedy. 
works,  and  that  I  likewise  saw  in  the  Indian  works  in  progress  under  the        th  J7^  8- 
Military  Board.      I  recollect  that,  in  riding  past  a  place  where  several  hun-       _J!Z_^ 
dred  men  were  supposed  to  be  at  work,  they  were  ordered  to  fall  back  from 
where  they  were  working  to  allow  us  to  pass.     They  appeared  to  be  very  nearly 
three  deep,  as  close  as  they  could  stand :  it  is  impossible  that  men  can  work , 
when  they  are  placed  in  such  a  manner. 

7578.  Lord  Elphinstone.']  And  there  would  be  much  time  wasted  in  talking 
and  chattering  together  ? 

Yes ;  unless  you  can  see  precisely  what  each  man  does  separate  from  others,  he 
has  no  object  in  working. 

7579.  Lord  JVhamclife.]  From  the  result  of  your  experience  in  the  construc- 
tion of  those  works  in  Cephalonia,  can  you  state  at  what  average  rate  per  mile 
roads  can  be  made  under  those  circumstances  ? 

I  do  not  recollect  the  exact  cost  of  the  Cephalonian  roads,  but  it  was  small ;  in 
our  Hymelea  works,  it  was  sometimes  convenient  to  estimate  the  expense  of  a 
road  by  the  number  of  days'  labour  employed  upon  it,  and  not  always  by  the 
actual  money  cost,  because  a  great  portion  of  that  work  was  done  by  tribute- 
labour.  Our  treaty  required  that  the  protected  Hill  States  should,  when  called 
upon,  supply  tribute- labour  for  the  construction  and  repair  of  roads,  as  well  as 
for  the  transport  of  public  baggage.  This  was  a  serious  inconvenience  to  the 
people,  and  its  removal  was  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  this  road  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Governor-general,  for  as  soon  as  the  road  is  constructed,  the  bag- 
gage of  the  troops  and  of  public  departments  can  be  conveyed  by  beasts  of 
burden  and  carts.  Upon  the  old  road  it  was  impossible  to  do  that,  and  therefore 
the  only  mode  of  transport  was  by  making  men  do  what  was  wanted. 

7580.  Chahtnan.^  To  what  amount  did  you  reduce  the  expenditure  per  mile 
upon  the  road  ? 

I  had  estimated  the  expenditure  for  a  road  18  feet  wide  reduced  to  12  feet  at 
diffis,  at  about  130/.  per  mile,  supposing  the  whole  labour  paid  for;  a  great 
deal  of  it  was  tribute-labour. 

7581.  Does  that  include  the  labour  in  preparing  materials  for  the  road  ? 
Yes.     But  I  did  not  recommend  that  the  roads  should  all  be  made  at  that 

rate ;  only  the  roads  immediately  required  as  carrriage  roads,  because,  looking 
at  the  large  demands  for  public  works  in  all  parts  of  India,  even  130  /.  a  mile 
would  be  beyond  what  it  would  be  reasonable  to  expect  the  Government 
to  afford  for  all  the  road3  that  are  required  in  the  mountains,  and,  therefore, 
I  recommended  that  a  mere  mule  track,  laid  out  upon  the  best  possible  level, 
the  maximum  being  3  in  100,  and  capable  of  future  enlargement  to  a  carriage 
road,  should  be  the  general  rate  of  construction ;  that  it  should  be  eight  feet 
wide,  with  frequent  passages  of  about  12  feet  wide ;  and  I  estimated  that  a 
track  of  that  description  could  be  constructed  at  an  average  of  1,682  days'  work 
per  mile.  lieutenant  Briggs'  last  Report  shows,  that  an  average  mile  of  12  feet 
road  costs  155  /.,  supposing  all  the  labour  paid  for.  The  actual  money  paid, 
deducting  the  tribute-labour,  was  123  /.  a  mile.  His  experience  of  a  six-feet 
road  was,  that  3,585  days'  labour  were  requisite  per  mile. 

7582.  Earl  of  Ellenborough^  What  is  the  nature  of  the  soil,  generally,  that 
you  had  to  cut  through  in  constructing  the  roads  ? 

There  are  great  varieties  of  rock,  amongst  which  are  granite  and  slate  of 
different  qualities. 

7583.  What  you  cut  away  made  the  materials  for  the  road  ? 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  getting  materials ;  the  difficulty  was  to  get  rid  of 
them.  There  were  ample  quantities  of  stone.  It  was  not  like  the  (fistricts  in 
the  plains,  where  the  great  difficulty  is  to  get  metalling. 

7584.  Lord  JVynford.']  Was  there  a  great  deal  of  blasting  required  ? 
Blasting  was  everywhere  required  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  in  many  places 

it  was  requisite  to  blast  the  whole  width  of  the  road  along  the  face  of  perpen- 
dicular cliffs. 

(20— III.  39.)  .     C  7585.  Lord 
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iJmt.-CoL  7585.  Lord  fVhamcliffe^  Are  you  acquainted  witii  the  roads  in  the  Deccan  ^ 

J.  P.  Kennefy.         I  havc  never  heen  in  the  Deccan. 

i4tfa  July  1853^        7586.  Lord  Colchester.]  Does  your  estimate  include  the  expense  of  superin- 

tendence  and  of  the  powder  for  Wasting,  or  is  it  merely  for  the  labour  ? 

The  estimate  of  Lieutenant  Briggs  included  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of 
powder  and  a  portion  of  the  tools  received  from  the  Government  stores. 

7687.  Did  your  estimate  also  include  the  whole? 

Yes^  with  the  same  exception  of  tools  and  powder ;  and  I  think  I  calculated  a 
lower  rate  for  superintendence,  as  I  had  the  gratuitous  assistance  of  several 
officers  on  the  work. 

7588.  Earl  of  Ellenboivugh.']  You  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  the  surplus 
materials ;  you  pitched  them  over  the  side  ? 

We  had  no  difficulty  whatevCT  in  that. 

7589.  Chairman.^  Had  you  any  tunnelling  ? 

We  had  one  tunnel  which  has  been  cut  through,  and  a  second  projected,  but 
not  yet  commenced. 

7590.  Lord  Mont  JEaglcJ]  Do  not  you  consider  that  a  man  working  voluntarily 
would  give  you  a  better  day's  work  than  a  man  working  at  tribute-labour  ? 

I  do  not  think  it  makes  any  very  material  difference.  It  depends  almost 
entirely  upon  the  species  of  superintendence  established,  no  matter  what  you 
pay  them.  There  is  one  thing  to  whidi  it  is  necessary  to  refer  here,  in  seeking 
to  establish  a  mmimiiTn  rate  of  cost  in  this  class  of  work.  Lieutenant  Briggs's 
executed  work  agrees  pretty  nearly  with  my  estimate  in  the  wider  road,  where 
we  both  pursued  the  same  course  ;  but  there  is  a  considerable  excess  of  labour 
in  his  construction  of  the  mule  track,  as  compared  with  my  estimate.  He  thought 
it  desirable  to  add  retaining  walls,  which  I  had  omitted,  in  constructing  the  mule 
tracks,  and  his  day's  work  per  mile  appears  to  be  double  the  amount  of  mine.  I 
thought  the  retaining  walls  were  not  necessary  here,  because  where  the  tracks 
are  widened  into  carriage  roads,  other  walls,  surmounted  with  parapets,  would 
then  be  built  outside  of  them,  and  in  the  meantime  the  tracks  would  be  as  useful 
without  retaining  walls. 

7591.  Lord  Elphinstone.~]  But  when  the  hills  are  so  steep  as  they  are  in  the 
Himalayas,  is  not  some  sort  of  revetment  necessary  ? 

The  tracks  by  which  the  traffic  is  at  present  carried  on  are  so  vcay  dangerous, 
that  ordinary  beasts  oi  burden  cannot  be  employed.  The  produce  is  carried  in 
baskets^  on  the  backs  of  human  bdngs^  or  in  little  b«gs  slung  over  the  backs  of 
goats  and  sheep,  the  load  of  each  litde  animal  being  eight  pounds.  Flocks  thus 
k)aded  ba'w  to  daamber  up  steep  stairs,  fixed  on  to  the  £M^es  of  cliffis  that  ara 
perfectly  frigbtfid,  so  that  none  but  people  accustomed  ta  the  high  lands  would 
vevture  ov^  th^n.  Sometimes  you  find  as  much  as  a  quarter  of  a  mile  with 
excessiv^  high  steps  and  very  narrow  treads,  generally  not  above  two  or,  three 
feet  w^e.  From  Narkunda  towards  Cheenee,  such  specimens  of  road  are  met 
at  intCTvals  of  about  20  miles.  Now,  where  the  existing  roads  are  of  that  nature, 
and  when  one  reflects  how  extensive  are  the  demands  for  improvements  in  every 
district  of  that  vast  empire,  every  shilling  that  can  be  saved  in  the  cost  of  worl^ 
becomes  important. 

7592.  Earl  of  Ellen  borough.^  Are  communications  of  this  description  now 
made  between  the  military  stations  in  the  Himalayas  ? 

There  is  a  great  deal  being  done  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Simla ;  the  new 
road  will,  when  completed,  connect  all  those  stations. 

7593.  Is  there  any  road  passable  by  carriages  from  Subathoo  to  Cashepore  ? 
None,  that  I  am  aware  of. 

7594.  Lord  WhamcUffe.]  What  material  do  you  use  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  surfiEu^e  of  these  roads  ? 

Stone ;  var}'ing  according  to  the  locality. 

7595.  Was  it  broken  in  the  same  way  as  a  macadamized  road  is  made  here  ? 
There  was  always  sufficient  debris  from  making  the  road  to  give  an  excellent 

surface ;  I  think,  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  go 
to  any  great  expense  for  the  surface  of  the  road  until  carriages  come  into  general 
use, 

.    7596.  Earl 
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7S96.  Karl  of  EUerAaraughJ]  Was  tliere  much  wood  along  the  IxMe  ?  Lieui.^CoL 

Yes ;  they  got  the  wood  for  Dagshai  Barracks  from  the  Simla  Mountains.  J^  P.  Kennedy. 

7597-  Was  there  much  wood  in  the  district  through  which  you  carried  the    %4th  July  1853, 
road  to  Qheenee  ? 

In  some  parts  of  it  there  was  magnificent  wood ;  similar  to  the  Deodar  of  tlie 
Simla  Mountains. 

7598.  What  was  the  indinaitioii  oi  the  road  where  there  were  hills  ? 

Tlie  maximum  indtiBatioii  of  the  fldopes  was  3  in  100^  which  is  about  tiie 
gratfect  that  ^ised  to  be  adopted  for  tlie  nudl^oooch  roads  in  Ettgisaid. 

7599.  Had  you  any  tunnel  ? 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Simla  there  was  a  point  where  it  was  advisable  to 
make  a  tunnel,  and,  in  reference  to  railway  works,  I  was  anxious  to  show  that 
cheap  tunnelling  could  be  effected  as  well  as  cheap  road-making.    The  length  ' 

of  this  tunnel  was  nearly  200  yards  ;  it  was  chiefly  done  by  convicts  supplied  by 
Mr.  Edwards ;  the  convicte  were  divided  into  two  parties,  aand  we  eonnenced 
to  open  the  tunnel  at  each  end ;  they  very  soon  bored  through  the  rode  a  safe 
prison  for  themselves,  and  a  cool  place  for  yforidixg  in  during  the  summer.  The 
whole  of  the  cby^work  was  executed  by  convicts,  who  relieved  each  other  every 
SIX  hours ;  but  we  were  obliged  to  employ  paid  labourers  fotr  the  nigfat-retiefs, 
because  it  was  not  the  custom  to  employ  the  convicts  at  night-work,  akhiMigh 
there  would  be  no  hardship  or  inoonvenience  in  doing  so.  The  tunnel,  560  feet 
long,  cost,  as  stated  in  my  successor's  report,  about  61 Z.  This  did  not  include 
the  value  of  the  powder,  or  of  a  portion  of  the  mining  tools,  which  were  furnished 
from  the  Government  stores.  The  rate  of  excavation  was  271  cubic  feet  per 
man  per  day.  This  rate  applied  to  the  construction  of  a  tunnel  for  a  single 
line  of  railway,  and  supposing  all  the  men  to  be  paid  at  the  Indian  rate  of  3d. 
per  day,  would  make  railway  tunnefltng,  for  a  single  Uae,  cost  about  4 1.  7^-  per 
yard  forward,  or  about  7,700/.  per  mik,  exclusive  of  cost  of  powder. 

7600.  Lord  Mont  Eagle^  Do  you  consider  that  a  high  price  for  tunnelling  ? 
No ;  it  is  a  very  low  price ;  but  if  the  whole  work  were  executed  by  convicts, 

the  whole  of  this  cost,  except  a  small  amount  for  artificers*  work  in  repairing 
tools,  would  vanish.  It  would  be  a  most  interesting  and  useful  application  of 
convict  labour  if  the  Government  were  to  permit  the  raflway  company  at  Bom- 
bay to  employ  the  gratuitous  labour  of  the  Bombay  convicts  in  effecting  the 
herculean  operation  of  tunning  required  for  ascen(£ng  the  Ghats  to  reach  tlie 
Deccan  by  first-rate  gradients.  My  impression  is,  that  when  I  left  Simla,  we 
had  been  working  at  a  more  economical  rate  of  labour  in  the  tunnelling  than  that 
returned  l^  mf  8iiooesB<ir  in  IdB  i«epffA ;  teit  tiie  expeese  <of  coarse  was  greater 
after  I  left,  because  up  to  that  time  the  runs  for  the  tPoxkM  were  shsrtar  than 
afterwards,  and,  therefore,  it  must  have  become  more  expensive  as  they  got 
further  from  the  mouths  of  fhe  openings. 

7601.  Earl  of  Ellenborough.]  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  officer  who  made  the 
estimate  may  have  taken  the  expense  of  the  more  difficult  part  of  the  work^  and 
by  mistake  carried  it  over  the  whole  as  an  average  ? 

I  think  not,  because  his  calculations  must  have  been  made  from  the  official 
records  of  actual  work  done. 

7602.  Have  you  any  experience  of  making  roads  in  the  plains  in  India  ? 

No,  I  have  no  practical  experience,  but  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  consi- 
deration of  the  subject  from  having  sat  at  the  head  of  the  Commission  which 
made  a  Report  to  the  Government  upon  the  Public  Works  generally  in  Bengal. 

7603.  Chairman.'\  Did  you  find  that  the  labour  of  convicts  was  useful,  and 
that  it  was  a  profitable  sort  of  labour  to  employ  ? 

Very  good  labour  indeed,  and,  if  properiy  applied,  it  is  capable  of  producing 
most  important  results.  I  tMnk  ihsi,  is  a  particularly  interesting  fact  in  the 
present  state  of  things  in  this  country,  referring  to  the  intended  abolition  or 
diminution  of  the  application  of  transportation  to  penal  settiements,  and  to  the 
necessity  of  introducing  a  substitute  for  that  punishment. 

7604.  To  what  exteot  did  yon  find  the  natives  qualified  to  act  as  superin- 
tendents of  the  work  ? 

I  fisuttd  them  very  clrrer  indeed,  bat  Rquiring  distinct  training  and  well- 
<20— III.39.)  c2  defined 
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LieuL'Vol.       defined  rules  for  their  guidance,  and  I  found  them  full  of  energy.    If  your 
/.  P.  Kenneify.     Lordships  will  allow  me,  I  will  give  a  description  of  the  enduring  physical 
jAth  JuT^iS  Q     powers  of  native  Indians  which  I  witnessed:  in  one  of  my  tours  connected  with 
^     ^*    the  examination  of  the  railway  lines  between  Calcutta  and  Benares,  I  found 
myself  somewhat  pressed  for  time  at  Patna,  where  the  usual  10  mile  dawk  ceases 
and  I  was  obliged  to  employ  a  party  of  palanquin  coolies  to  go  to  a  point  on 
the  River  Soane,  25  miles  distant,  and  to  return  the  same  day ;  that  is,  the  same 
men  were  to  take  us  out  and  bring  us  back  in  our  heavy  palanquins,  making 
50  miles  altogether.    We  started  in  the  morning,  and  were  just  16  hours  absent 
under  a  very  hot  sun ;  they  gave  us  four  hours  to  examine  the  river  at  the 
middle  of  our  journey,  and  they  came  back,  having  completed  their  50  miles  in 
12  hours  of  actual  travelling ;  they  did  not  exhibit  the  appearance  of  oppres- 
sion or  fatigue,  and  they  did  not  appear  to  think  that  they  had  done  anything 
extraordinary. 

7605.  Lord  Wyn/ord.']  How  many  reliefs  had  you  ? 

There  was  a  party  of  20  to  each  palanquin ;  I  do  not  think  any  man  was 
above  five  minutes  under  bearing  at  a  time,  but  I  was  never  more  struck  with 
the  energy  of  any  people  than  I  was  upon  that  journey.  A  friend  of  mine 
made  the  journey  from  Bombay  to  Agra,  where  they  have  no  regular  dawk  ;  he 
was  obliged  to  take  on  the  same  party  for  several  days  together,  and  travelled 
300  miles  in  10  days,  which  is  30  miles  a  day,  with  the  same  party. 

7606.  Chairman^  On  what  sort  of  food  do  they  live  ? 

When  they  have  those  long  journeys,  in  addition  to  their  usual  food,  I  have 
heard  that  they  consume  considerable  quantities  of  a  preparation  of  opium ; 
and  when  they  come  to  the  end  of  the  journey,  they  are  much  exhausted,  and 
they  take  a  considerable  time  to  return  to  their  homes. 

7607.  Earl  of  EHenborough.']  Will  you  state  what  occurred  to  you  with  respect 
to  the  manner  of  making  roads  in  the  plains  ? 

In  the  case  of  a  hill  road,  the  chief  cost  is  in  the  formation.  In  that  of  the 
plains,  on  the  contrar}%  the  cost  of  formation  is  small,  that  of  metalling  con- 
siderable. The  metalling  of  the  roads  in  the  plains  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty, 
but  the  practice  has  generally  been  to  metal  the  road  with  burnt  clay.  I  think 
that,  even  in  our  railways,  we  shall  often  have  occasion  to  come  to  that,  because 
there  is  great  difficulty  in  getting  stone.  In  many  districts  there  is  what  is 
called  cunker,  a  sort  of  limestone,  which  is  very  useful,  and  makes  a  good  sur- 
face ;  but  I  think  generally  in  the  plains  we  shall  have  to  calculate  upon  burnt 
clay. 

7608.  At  what  ^cpense  can  you  lay  down  a  road  with  burnt  day  r 
I  forget  the  precise  rates. 

7609.  Those  roads  which  have  been  made  are  not  very  broad  ? 

They  are  wide  in  their  general  form,  but  the  part  metalled  is  not  very  broad ; 
I  think  there  is  at  least  15  feet  of  metal. 

7610.  Lord  Wharncliffe.']  Does  that  burnt  clay  stand  the  rains  ? 

Yes,  it  stands  the  rains  pretty  well ;  but  with  very  heavy  traffic  it  soon 
wears. 

7611.  Earl  o{  Ellenborough.']  Have  you  seen  the  road  from  Burdwan  to 
Hooghly  ? 

Yes. 

7612.  Did  you  ever  see  a  worse  road  ? 

It  was  bad ;  but  I  beUeve  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  improvement  upon  it 
lately. 

7613.  Is  there  not  extremely  heavy  traffic  upon  it,  coal  traffic  ? 

There  is  heavy  traffic  upon  it.  The  coal,  I  believe,  for  the  most  part  goes 
by  water. 

7614.  Lord  Wharncliffe.']  What  is  the  actual  condition  of  the  great  trunk 
road  from  Calcutta  to  Allahabad  ? 

The  condition  of  it  from  Calcutta  to  Allahabad  was  not  uniformly  very  good 
when  I  came  down.  1  have  understood  that  there  is  a  great  improvement  upon  it 
since^  and  great  improvement  likewise  in  the  mode  of  travelling.    The  last  time 
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I  came  down  I  travelled  in  something  like  an  English  stage-coach  drawn  by       Lieut.-Col. 
16  coolies.    The  old  palanquin  is  a  much  preferable  convej^ance.  7.  P.  Kennedy. 

7615.  Earl  of  Ettcnborough^  Did  you  ever  put  your  palanquin  on  wheels  ?        14th  July  1853. 
Yes.  *  — 

7616.  How  fest  did  you  go  then  ? 

I  have  sddom  travelled  &ster,  except  on  railways,  than  by  horse  dawk,  from 
Allahabad  to  Meerut.  I  have  gone  at  the  rate  of  10  miles  an  hour  there :  but 
that  was  the  only  portion  of  &e  road  where  such  a  rate  of  speed  could  be 
accomplished.  The  suiCeu^  of  the  road  was  beautifolly  smooth  and  hard,  and 
the  line  level. 

7617-  Were  you  pushed  along  at  the  rate  of  10  miles  an  hour  ? 
I  timed  several  of  our  stages  at  10  miles  an  hour ;  it  was  a  horse  dawk,  not 
coolies. 

7618.  When  you  were  pushed  by  men  how  fast  did  you  go  r 

They  went  not,  I  think,  beyond  three  miles  an  hour ;  not  anything  near  so 
fast  as  the  usual  palanquin,  particularly  in  the  heavy  parts  of  the  road.  In  trar- 
velling  up  with  the  Commander-in-Chief,  some  of  us  had  palanquins,  and  others 
had  four-wheeled  carriages  impelled  by  coolies ;  the  palanquins  invariably  beat 
the  four-wheeled  carriages. 

7619.  Earl  of  Albemarle.^  In  what  state  are  the  bridges  on  the  great  trunk 
road  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi  ? 

The  bridges  in  general  are  very  good.  There  are  one  or  two  bridges  that 
were  down,  and  not  repaired  when  I  came. 

7620.  Are  you  aware  what  width  they  are ;  can  two  bullock  carts  go  across 
them  at  once  ? 

Yes,  they  are  fine  stone  bridges.  Perhaps  your  Lordship's  question  refers  to 
siispension  bridges.  ,  There  have  been  some  failures  in  the  iron  suspension 
bridges ;  but  the  stone  bridges  are  very  fine  works  in  general. 

7621.  Lord  WhamcUffe.^  There  are  two  or  three  bridges  that  have  been 
washed  away ;  are  they  in  situations  in  which  it  would  be  easy  to  repair  them, 
or  in  which  it  would  be  a  very  considerable  work  ? 

I  do  not  consider  that  there  is  any  great  difficulty  in  repairing  them. 

7622.  Can  you  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  outlay  that  would  be  necessary  to 
restore  the  communication  across  those  gaps  where  the  bridges  have  been 
washed  away  ? 

I  cannot  say,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  any  great  dif- 
ficulty.   As  far  as  I  recollect  they  were  not  over  very  wide  openings. 

7623.  Are  there  not  two  or  three  places  of  that  kind  which  entirely  interrupt 
the  continued  communication  ? 

There  were  ferries  on  them  when  I  passed  through  the  coimtry. 

7624.  How  long  has  tiiat  been  the  case  ? 

I  think  there  were  two  gaps  when  I  came  down  two  years  and  a  half  ago. 

7625.  Before  those  gaps  occurred  was  there  any  wheel  communication  along 
the  road? 

I  think  not ;  I  believe  the  first  approach  to  a  wheel  communication  was  what 
I  have  mentioned  as  resembling  a  stage-coach  hauled  by  coolies,  and  that  was 
inferior  to  the  ordinary  palanquin. 

7626.  What  is  the  actual  substance  of  the  road ;  is  it  a  macadamized  road  ? 
The  surface  is  chiefly  made  of  that  description  oif  limestone  which  I  have  men* 

tioned,  made  into  a  sort  of  concrete ;  it  is  a  very  beautiful  surface  when  you 
have  got  it.  There  is  very  heavy  traffic  upon  the  upper  line ;  they  have  now 
regular  stage-waggons  there. 

7627.  You  mean  above  Allahabad  ? 

Above  Allahabad.  Those  stage  waggons  are  generally  adopted  by  travellers 
there  ;  and  I  believe  they  are  always  fiiU. 

7628.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  road  itself,  above  Allaha- 
bad, and  below  it  ? 

<20— III.89.)  c3  ^        The 
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Lieui.'CoL  The  road  above  Allahabad  was  in  Mr.  Thomason's  district.    I  do  not  know  to 

J.  P.  Kennedy,     whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  horse-dawk  there,  but  I  imagine  that  the  road  was 

th  JoT^  8  brought  up  to  its  present  high  state  of  perfection  to  meet  the  capabilities  of  that 
^        ^  10  miles  an  hour  dawk  which  has  been  established  upon  it.     Below  Allahabad 

there  was  no  horse-dawk,  with  the  exception  of  the  letter  conveyance,  when  I 
was  in  India.  I  think  the  attempt  to  introduce  quick  traffic  has  been  l^e  cause 
of  greater  att«:ition  being  paid  to  the  road  above  than  below  AUahabad  ;  some 
portions  of  the  road  below  Allahabad  were  very  good,  but  there  were  portions 
which  had  not  then  been  metaUed.  Wh«i  I  came  down  the  road  last  time,  how- 
ever, there  were  several  parties  of  labourers  at  work,  mietalling  those  parts. 

7629.  Earl  of  Elienborough.]  What  is  the  state  of  the  road  between  Allahabad 
^nd  Benares  ? 

From  Allahabad  to  Benares,  it  is  very  good.  I  think  the  whole  of  the  road, 
from  Benares  to  Meerut,  was  as  good  as  I  ever  saw  in  any  country. 

7630.  Lord  WhamcUffe.]  Are  you  acquamted  with  the  line  which  was  opened 
for  a  mail  road  between  Bombay  and  Calcutta  ?^ 

No.  I  think  the  dawk  was  always  carried  by  coolies  on  that  road,  when  I  was 
in  India. 

7631.  Chairman,]  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  probable  return  for  the 
expenditure  upon  the  public  roads  ? 

It  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  a  direct  return  for  the  expenditure,  because 
I  trust  that  tolls  would  never  be  put  upon  any  new  road  in  India.  I  think  that 
would  have  an  injurious  effect :  it  is  trying  to  create  traffic  and  to  encourage 
commerce  by  one  set  of  operations,  whUst  you  repel  them  with  another.  I  do 
not  see  how  you  can  calculate  upon  a  direct  return  from  the  construction  of 
roads ;  but  I  imagine  that  a  most  extraordinary  indirect  return  must  arise,  that 
commerce,  manufactures,  and  everything  connected  with  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  will  repay  the  outlay  for  roads  a  himdred-fold.  I  do  not  think  it  pos- 
sible to  estimate  the  amount  of  the  indirect  advantages. 

7632.  Earl  of  Elienborough.]  Unless  the  toll  be  placed  upon  the  road  at  a 
bridge,  is  it  not  impossible  to  levy  it  ? 

It  is  very  difficult  to  levy  it.  It  is  always  a  subject  of  difficulty,  in  the  first 
establishment  of  a  road,  that  very  littie  traffic  goes  on ;  traffic  has  always  to 
grow  up,  as  a  consequence  of  the  road.  If  you  impose  a  toll,  you  have  all  the 
expense  of  the  establishment  requisite  to  levy  the  toll ;  and  I  have  heard  of 
instances  where,  for  many  years^  that  eKpense  ww  su]^M»ed  to  absorb  the  whole 
revenue  collected, 

7633.  Lord  WhamcUffe.}  Has  not  authority  been  lately  ^ven  to  the  different 
Presidencies  to  levy  tolls  upon  roads  where  they  think  it  expedient  to  do  so  r 

I  am  not  aware.  I  thkdk  tbare  has  been  a  good  deal  done  to  lighten  former 
tolls  upon  merchandize  which  existed. 

7634.  Earl  of  Elienborough/]  Is  there  not  a  toll  levied  on  passing  ferries  ? 
I  think  there  is  a  toll  on  the  ferries  afready  referred  to. 

7635.  When  a  bridge  is  built  where  a  ferry  was,  is  the  same  toU  taken  that 
was  taken  before  ? 

I  am  not  aware  whether  that  is  the  case ;  but  I  think  the  tolls  that  were  levied 
gen^*ally,  were  not  mik  respect  to  the  refiair  of  roads,  but  m^dy  as  an  item  of 
revenue. 

7636.  Earl  of  Albentarle.]  An  additional  tax,  in  fact  ? 

A  tax.     I  speak  of  the  old  toib  wfaidi  were  levied  upon  the  G^ges. 

7637.  Lord  ElphinstoneJ\  But  the  transit  duties  have  been  abolished  for  some 
time? 

Yes,  I  believe  so. 

7638.  But  the  proceeds  of  the  tolls  now  taken  at  those  ferries  are  given  to 
the  district  officers,  to  form  a  fund  for  making  cross  roads,  are  they  not  ? 

That  was  the  intention,  I  believe ;  but  I  do  not  think  they  have  been  generally 
applied  in  that  way.  I  have  heard  that  in  the  North-Western  Provinces  there 
is  one  per  oent.  upon  the  revenue  givcoi  to  the  roads. 

7639.  Lord 
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7639.  Lord  Wkamcliffe.']  Apart  from  the  difficulty  of  collecting  those  tolls,  Lieut. ^  Coi. 

why  do  you  think  that  a- system  which  has  been  adopted  generally  in  European  •^^  P*  Kennedy. 

countries,  and  which  is  in  operation  in  this  country  universally,  should  be  bo  ^^  TTT  q 

entirely  inadmissible  in  India  ?  ___ 

I  think  it  must  always  tend  to  impede  travelling  and  commerce,  and  the 
transit  of  articles  in  countries  where  there  is  not  a  decided  spirit  of  enterprise 
and  speculation  existing. 

7640.  Earl  of  EUenborough.']  You  think  that  the  state  derives  more  advantage 
from  the  freedom  of  commerce  than  it  does  from  the  tolls  ? 

I  think  it  does.  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  toll  system  in  Ireland,  and 
there  it  had  a  very  injurious  effect;  for  in  some  districts  I  know,  the  people 
objected,  very  foolishly,  to  do  work  which  might  be  profitable,  because  they  hiid 
to  pay  a  toll. 

7641.  Lord  Wynford.']  Is  not  the  toll  often  made  a  ground  of  extortion  by 
the  natives  ? 

I  fancy  the  old  principle  of  revenue  tolls  was,  but  that,  I  believe,  is  abolished. 

7642.  Is  not  it  the  case  siill  with  the  ferries  ? 

There  may  be  something  of  that  sort,  but  I  cannot  say  so  from  personal  expe- 
rience. 

7643.  Lord  Elphinstone.']  Are  you  aware  that,  in  Ceylon,  we  have  made  some 
roads,  and  that  the  tolls  not  only  pay  all  the  expenses  of  those  roads,  but  that 
they  actually  afford  some  revenue? 

No,  I  am  not  aware  of  that.  I  think  the  only  sound  principle  of  roads  is  to 
make  them,  and  to  leave  all  the  world  to  travel  on  them  freely.  I  feel  convinced 
that  that  would  be  the  most  profitable  to  the  Government  and  the  people  in  the  end, 

7644.  Lord  fVharncliffe.]  Looking  at  the  enormous  extent  of  India,  do  you 
think  it  desirable  that  the  Central  Government  should  be  responsible  for  the 
construction  and  repair  of  all  the  roads  in  the  country,  without  any  assistance 
from  local  funds  ? 

I  think  that  the  Government  is  distinctly  responsible  for  this  most  important 
of  all  branches  of  administration,  as  roads  are  the  first  indispensable  prelimi- 
nary to  national  improvement  and  progress  in  other  matters.  It  is  only  a  central 
or  general  government  that  can  lay  down  a  proper  system  of  roads,  because  the 
roads  of  small  districts  should  be  laid  out  with  reference  to  a  general  system* 
The  cost  of  construction  must  of  course  fall  in  one  way  or  other  upon  the  people, 
either  by  payments  from  the  public  revenue,  or  if  the  revenue  be  deficient^  and 
the  people  incapable  of  further  taxation  for  the  object,  but  possessing  unem- 
ployed time,  of  which  they  cannot  profitably  dispose,  then  by  personal  or  tribute 
labom*.  If  we  wish  to  foster  enterprise,  when  that  quality  is  defifiient,  the  roads 
should  be  free  from  toll  afterwards.  Tribute-labour  is  understood  now  amongst 
the  Indian  people,  and  the  principle  upon  which  the  new  road  in  the  Himalaya 
mountains  has  been  done  was  partly  by  that  means,  one  distinct  object  being  to 
get  rid,  by  that  very  process,  of  tribute-labour  altogether.  The  first  great  effort 
o(  establishing  roadis  in  a  country  where  the  people  are  poor  and  unemployed, 
{tBSuredly  justifies  the  application  of  tribute-labour  for  that  vital  object;  and 
there  cm  be  little  doubt  that  the  maintenance  of  the  roads  afterwards  could  be 
borne  by  the  public  revenue. 

7645.  Does  your  experience  lead  you  to  the  conclusion  that  tribute-labour  is 
as  effective  and  as  good  as  paid  labour.^ 

It  all  depends  upon  the  superintendence  established.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
desirable  to  have  tribute-labour  if  the  public  finances  can  bear  the  cost  of  paid 
labour,  particularly  in  India,  where  you  get  labourers  for  3d.  b,  day  ;  but  I  think 
the  employment  of  tribute-labour,  for  tins  one  object,  is  better  than  leaving  the 
country  without  the  power  of  ejisy  and  profitable  intercommunication. 

7646.  Supposing  an  extensive  system  of  cross  roads  to  be  carried  out  in  India 
besides  the  main  n^ads,  do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  Government 
to  superintend  the  construction  and  management  of  those  roads  rather  than  to 
commit  it  to  the  local  authorities  by  the  aid  of  local  funds  ? 

Everything  should   be  placed  under  local  superintendence;  but  I  think  it 

most  desirable  that  Government  should  look  to  the  laying  out  and  construction 
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UetU.'CoL       of  the  cross  roads,  as  well  as  the  general  roads,  and  leave  any  part  of  this  subject 

J.  JR.  Kennedy,    to  the  discretion  of  local  bodies,  who  are  totally  unfit  for  executing  such  a 

,77*  o        trust. 
14th  July  1853. 

7647-  Chairman.']  Independently  of  the  question  of  whether  it  would  be 
desirable  that  local  funds  should  be  found  for  making  roads,  either  by  tolls  or  in 
some  other  way,  is  not  there  this  great  difference  between  the  system  adopted 
in  England,  and  any  system  that  could  be  adopted  in  India  with  regard  to 
raising  tolls,  that  in  England  the  roads  pass  through  an  inclosed  country,  with 
fences  on  each  side  of  the  road,  so  that  persons  going  from  one  town  to  another 
must  pay  toll ;  whereas  the  roads  in  India  pass  through  an  open  country,  so  that 
persons  passing  along  the  road  can  easily,  if  they  please,  avoid  the  payment  of 
the  toll? 

Yes,  in  the  plains  this  is  so  much  so,  that  what  is  called  the  road  is  fireqo^itly 
the  only  part  upon  which  people  do  not  travel. 

7648.  Lord  Elphinstone.']  You  said  that  everything  should  be  placed  under 
local  superintendence ;  do  you  mean  by  that,  more  locahsed  superintendence, 
or  central  superintendence  at  the  Presidency  ? 

I  think  that  in  India  everything  must  go  from  the  centre ;  it  is  not  a  country' 
that  can  well  be  managed  at  present  under  municipal  arrangements ;  everything 
must  go  from  the  centre. 

7049.  But  you  are  aware  that  the  ancient  system  of  the  country  was  pre- 
eminently municipal,  every  village  managing  its  own  affairs,  and  every  local 
governor  having  entire  control  and  authority  within  his  own  province  ? 

The  result  of  that  system,  as  regards  roads,  the  first  preliminary  to  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth  and  civilization,  is,  that  nothing  was  done,  and  that  the 
people  are  now  poor,  and,  commercially  speaking,  shut  up  in  their  respective 
districts. 

7650.  Chairman.^  Will  you  state  the  constitution  of  the  MiUtary  Board  which 
you  have  mentionedf,  which  superintended  the  construction  of  pubUc  roads  ? 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  saying  that  I  beUeve  that  system  is  at  an  end,  or  at 
least  that  the  important  branch  of  pubUc  works  has  been  taken  out  of  its  juris- 
diction ;  our  commission  reconunended  that  course,  and  I  understand  that  our 
recommendation  has  been  adopted  by  the  Government,  and  sanction  has  been 
given  by  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Supreme  Government  to  carry  measures 
nearly  analogous  to  what  we  recommended  into  operation. 

7651.  Lord  Elphinstone.]  Did  they  not  superintend  all  the  roads  in  the  Pre- 
sidency ? 

The  Bejigal  MiUtary  Board  consisted  of  four  members,  namely,  the  Chief  En- 
gineer, the  Commandant  of  Artillery,  the  Commissary-general,  and  a  stipendiary 
member.  They  had  charge,  first,  of  pubUc  works ;  second,  of  the  army  comnds- 
sariat ;  third,  of  the  studs  for  supplying  horses  to  the  cavalry,  artillery,  &c. ; 
fourth,  of  the  ordnance,  including  the  foundry,  the  gun-carriage  agency,  the 
powder-inills,  the  arsenals,  and  the  military  equipments  of  the  army,  with  the 
exception  of  clothing.  Three  members  of  this  Board,  namely,  the  Chief  Engi- 
neer, the  Commissary-general  and  the  stipendiary  member,  dhrected  the  pubUc 
works  department,  and  audited  the  accounts  connected  with  it ;  thus  there  were 
two  imquahfied  members  who  could  at  any  time  outvote  the  one  qualified  mem- 
ber upon  the  most  important  engineering  question  that  could  arise.  The  con- 
sequence was,  what  might  naturally  be  expected,  public  waste,  confusion  and 
delay,  with  much  oppressive  inconvenience  and  danger  to  the  officers  employed 
in  the  execution  of  works ;  in  fact,  we  had  no  alternative  but  to  iu*ge  a  total 
change  of  the  system.  What  we  recommended  was,  that  in  each  Lieutenant- 
governorship  there  should  be  an  individual  responsible  officer  charged  with  the 
whole  conduct  of  the  works,  with  a  sufficient  assistance  of  subordinates. 

7652.  Earl  of  Ellenborough.]  Did  you  look  back  to  the  constitution  and  mode 
of  proceeding  of  the  Mihtary  Board  in  former  times  ? 

We  went  pretty  closely  into  the  investigation  of  the  history  of  the  Military 
Board. 

7653.  Lord  TVhaimclife.]  Are  you  aware  whether  the  changes  reconamended 
in  your  Report  have  been  adopted  by  the  Government  of  India  ? 

I  have 
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I  have  been  told  that  orders  have  gone  out  to  India  to  cany  the  recommenda-        Lieut. -CfoL 
tions,  based  upon  that  Report,  into  operation  by  the  Supreme  Government.  *^*  P-  Kenyiedi^. 

7654.  But  you  have  not  heard  of  their  being  actually  carried  into  operation?      i4ih  July  18534 
I  have  not.    With  regard  to  commissions,  I  have  served  with  several,  both        -- 

executive  and  deliberative,  and  I  believe  that  the  best  commission,  composed  of 
the  ablest  and  most  conscientious  men  that  can  be  put  together,  is  still  a  very 
bad  head  for  an  executive  department.  As  a  deUberative  body,  a  commission 
may  be  useful,  although,  I  think,  its  recommendations  seldom  offer  more  than 
a  compromise  of  antagonistic  opinions,  veithout  consistence  as  a  whole ;  but  of 
all  the  commissions  I  ever  heard  of,  the  commission  for  managing  public  works 
in  India  was  the  worst  constituted,  and  its  practice  perfectly  accounts  for  the 
difficulty  that  the  Indian  Government  must  have  bad  in  any  effort  to  extend 
useful  public  works. 

7655.  When  you  talk  of  the  Commission  for  managing  Public  Works,  do  you 
mean  the  MiUtary  Board  ? 

I  mean  the  Public  Works  Committee  of  the  Military  Board,  composed  of  one 
engineer,  and  two  other  members  who  were  not  engineers. 

7656.  Earl  of  Albemarle.']  Do  not  you  attribute  the  enormous  expense  of  the 
Delhi  road  to  the  Board  under  which  it  was  formed  ? 

I  think  a  good  deal  would  be  owing  to  that ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  go  a  little 
into  an  analysis  of  the  construction  of  public  works  before  I  can  answer  that 
question.  There  are  two  different  ways  of  constructing  public  works :  one  is 
by  contract,  the  other  is  by  private  agency,  that  is,  employing  an  engineer,  and 
letting  him  execute  by  day-work,  or  in  any  other  manner.  A  contractor  who 
takes  a  work  either  makes  money  or  he  loses,  and  may  enrich  or  ruin  himself ; 
he  has  so  direct  and  strong  an  interest  at  stake,  that  he  will  use  his  talents  to 
the  utmost  degree,  in  order  to  save  himself;  the  consequence  is,  that  the 
arrangements  of  a  contractor  are  always  good  ;  he  always  goes  into  every  minu- 
tiae, taking  care  that  he  gets  a  full  day's  labour  for  the  wages  that  he  pays ; 
imfortunately  it  is  frequently  different  in  the  case  of  an  agent  who  is  acting  for 
another,  without  attributing  the  least  dishonesty  or  impropriety ;  but  there  is 
that  difference  in  our  motives,  that  we  do  not  think  so  minutely  of  money  that 
we  pay  out  on  another  man's  account  as  we  do  of  our  own,  especially  when  our 
own  ruin  or  wealth  depends  upon  it ;  consequently,  you  rarely  see  labourers  in 
works  carried  on  by  day-labour  under  an  agent  so  well  managed  as  a  contrac- 
tor's party  ;  I  think  that  that  is  one  great  cause  why  the  works  ordinarily  done 
by  day-labour  under  engineers  are  more  expensive  than  those  done  by  contrac- 
tors. We  do  not  know  what  the  contractor's  actual  cost  is,  because  he  takes 
care  not  to  acknowledge  how  much  he  has  expended,  or  what  have  been  his 
profits.  The  profits,  however,  must  generally  be  very  great.  There  is  nothing 
to  prevent  an  en^eer  from  looking  as  closely  to  his  expenditure  and  to  the 
arrangements  of  his  work  as  a  contractor  does,  and  if  he  did  so,  the  profits  of 
the  contractor  would  go  into  his  employer's  pocket. 

7657.  Lord  Wyrvford.!^  Is  the  system  of  contract  being  adopted  \p  any  extent 
in  India? 

There  are  efforts  being  made  with  that  object ;  Colonel  Tremenheere,  I  think, 
told  us  that  they  had  been  successful  in  establishing  contracts  in  some  parts  of 
his  district  in  the  north-west  of  India.  We  recommended  in  our  report  that 
the  effort  should  be  made  universally ;  because,  even  supposing  the  contract 
price  is  high  at  the  first  introduction  of  the  system,  competition  wiU  soon  bring 
it  down.  One  thing  which  I  urged  strongly  in  my  railway  reports  was,  that 
contracts  should  be  made  very  limited  in  their  extent ;  because  you  cannot  get 
extensive  competition  in  India,  except  for  small  contracts ;  there  are  not  many 
large  capitalists  in  India,  and  if  you  have  the  large  contracts,  which  most  rail- 
way engineers  are  anxious  to  establish,  because  it  saves  them  trouble,  you  intro- 
duce a  monopoly  amongst  the  few  capitalists  who  would  be  found  capable  of 
imdertaking  extensive  works. 

7658.  Lord  JVharncliffe^  Are  you  aware  that  contracts  have  been  given  to 
native  contractors  for  the  railway  works  in  Bombay  r 

I  am  not  aware  of  the  details  in  this  respect  on  the  Bombay  side  of  India. 

7659.  Lord  JElphinstone.'}  Would  you  not  find  it  difficult  to  meet  with  people 
capable  of  taking  contracts  in  the  coimtry  districts  ? 
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Lievi.'CU  I  think  they  will  be  obtained  if  the  tenders  be  called  for  with  judgment ;  but 

/.  P.Kewudy.     ^  great  deal  of  trouWe  must  be  taken,  in  the  first  instance,  to  fit  the  work  to 

14th  July  1853.    *^^  capacity  of  the  people  who  are  expected  to  make  tenders  for  it.    For  instance, 

-  '    I  would  insist  upon  separate  contracts  for  embankments  and  cuttings,  and  sepa* 

rate  contracts  for  masonry.    If  we  seek  to  bring  forward  the  Indian  people  to  do 

the  work  themselves,  we  must  rear  them  to  it  in  that  way,  though  it  will  give  us 

a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  do  so. 

7660*  Earl  of  EUenborough.']  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  public  buildings  have  been  executed  ? 

I  have  not  seen  much  in  detail  of  the  buildings  in  India. 

7661.  Lord  Wharndiffe.]  Is  there  not  additional  difficulty  in  India,  with 
respect  to  contract  work,  from  the  necessity  for  a  great  deal  of  superin- 
tendence ? 

There  is  a  great  necessity  for  it. 

7662.  More  than  would  be  found  in  European  work  ? 

The  small  contracts  would  require  an  adc^Utional  amoimt  of  superintendence, 
and  all  that  must  be  calculated  upon ;  for  I  saw  in  the  evidence  that  came 
before  us  upon  the  general  subject  of  public  works,  that  it  is  exceedingly 
wanted.  In  the  repairs  of  embankments  there  is  an  opening  for  fraud  from  the 
want  of  i>roper  contractors  to  undertake  repairs. 

7663.  Earl  of  EUenborough.']  Do  you  know  the  buildings  at  Umballa  ? 
I  do,  generally  speaking. 

7664.  Did  they  appear  to  you  to  be  built  in  a  way  to  be  likely  to  last  a  con- 
siderable period  ? 

Yes ;  I  think  they  appeared  pretty  well  built. 

7665.  Do  you  think  that  the  more  recent  buildings  are  as  well  built  as  the 
old  ones ;  for  instance,  the  old  works  at  Ghazeepore  and  Dinapore  ? 

The  new  barrack  buildings  at  Dagshai  and  Lahore  were  the  last  I  saw,  and  I 
thought  they  were  well  built. 

7666.  What  material  is  used  in  the  buildings  ? 
Bricks  at  Lahore ;  stone  at  Dagshai. 

7667.  Are  the  bricks  generally  of  a  good  description  ? 

Yes ;  I  think  the  bricks  that  I  saw  were  generally  of  a  fair  quality.  In  Colonel 
dautley's  works  on  the  Ganges  Canal  he  was  successM  with  his  bricks. 

7668.  Lord  Elphtrntme.']  Is  not  the  mortar  particularly  good  ? 
Very  good. 

7669.  Lord  Wynford.]  Is  it  the  sun-dried  brick  ? 

Sun-dried  brick  is  only  used  in  temporary  buildings,  and  ought  never  to  be 
used  in  any  simk  foundation.  What  are  intended  for  durable  buildings  are 
generally  of  burned  bricks. 

7670.  Lord  Elphinstmc.']  In  making  the  surfieice  of  a  road  with  brick,  would 
you  pave  the  road  with  bricks,' or  would  you  break  them  up  r 

I  think  it  is  better  to  pave  the  road  with  bricks  on  end.  If  the  brick  or 
burnt  day  is  broken  small,  the  action  of  the  wheels  is  more  likely  to  grind  it 
into  powder. 

7671.  ^E^oxXoi  EUenborough.']  What  material  is  used  in  building  bridges  in 
India? 

Generally  stone,  in  the  districts  where  they  have  stone,  and  in  other  places, 
brick. 

7672.  Does  that  brick  stand  well  ? 

I  think  it  does  when  it  is  properly  burnt. 

7673.  Are  not  there  many  ancient  buildings  at  Agra,  for  instance,  internally 
of  brick  and  externally  of  granite  ? 

I  do  not  recollect  making  that  observation.  It  struck  me  that  the  ruins  of 
the  old  mausoleums  were  of  brick  entirely.  I  do  not  recollect  seeing  stone, 
except  in  the  beautiftil  marble  facing  of  the  Tage. 

7674.  Lord  Whamclife.]  You  have  told  us  what  you  know  of  the  great  trunk 
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road,  and  of  the  road  on  which  you  yourself  were  employed  through  the  moun-        Luut.^CoL 
tains ;  are  there  any  other  roads  m  India  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ?  •^'  ^*  ^^^^y' 

No ;  the  roads  that  are  usually  travelled  are  just  the  ordinary  field.  j^  j^ly  ^g^. 

7675.  Do  you  know  the  line  from  Bombay  to  Agra  ?  ^ 
No,  I  do  not  know  the  line  from  Bombay  to  Agra. 

7676.  Earl  of  Ellenborough.']  You  do  not  know  the  road  from  Calcutta  to 
Bombay  ? 

No. 

7&77'  l^ord  Whamcli^.]  You  know  none  of  the  roads  in  the  Soutli  of  India  ? 
No ;  with  the  exception  of  those  immediately  about  the  city  of  Madras. 

7678.  Chaii'man.]  Had  you  any  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  sys- 
tem of  irrigation  canals  in  India  ?  i 

I  saw  the  works  going  on  under  Colonel  Cawtley ;  they  were  veiy  valuable 
works,  I  think. 

7679.  In  what  state  are  the  embankments  in  Calcutta,  which  have  been  made 
as  a  defence  against  inundation  ? 

The  embankments  made  against  inundations,  in  Bengal,  are  a  soujrce  of  con- 
siderable expense  to  the  Government.  I  think  that  they  were  originally  con- 
structed without  much  consideration :  the  space  for  the  water,  I  believe,  is 
generally  less  than  it  ought  to  have  been ;  and  the  embankments  are  generally 
of  a  section  very  inferior  to  what  they  ought  to  have  had ;  they  were  made  too 
narrow,  and  much  too  steep  for  the  inundations  of  that  country,  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  every  year  there  was  considerable  damage  to  those  embank- 
ments, causing  much  cost,  both  in  the  repair  of  the  works  and  the  damage  done 
to  crops  by  the  inundations. 

7680.  Lord  Wharncliffe.]  Was  not  there  a  Commission  issued  some  time  ago 
to  examine  into  those  embankments,  which  recommended  that  they  should  be 
left  to  a  state  of  nature  ? 

Yes,  there  was  one.  I  think  it  is  very  likely  that,  if  the  country  were  gra- 
dually brought  to  a  state  of  highly  improved  irrigation,  the  water  might  be  dis- 
tributed something  upon  the  system  which  has  beeii  foimd  to  succeed  so  admirably 
in  the  district  near  Florence,  and  then  you  might  do  away  with  the  embank- 
ments ;  but  until  something  of  that  sort  is  done,  it  would  be  most  injurious  to  do 
away  with  the  existing  embankments. 

7681.  hord  Elphinstone.']  But  in  Lombardy,  is  not  the  Po  embanked  to  a 
great  height  above  the  level  of  the  country  through  which  it  flows  ? 

I  speak  of  the  Maremma  and  the  Val  di  Chiana,  in  the  Tuscan  territory,  in 
which  so  many  of  the  population  were  destroyed  by  malaria  from  the  swamps 
created  by  sluggish  rivers  bringing  down  large  quantities  of  detritus,  materially 
affecting  the  course  of  the  rivers.  The  whole  of  that  was  corrected  by  the  plans 
of  the  celebrated  Fossombroni  and  Nanetti,  whose  principle  was  merely  to  form 
dams,  inclosing  large  surfaces  of  the  flooded  land,  so  that  when  the  water  came 
into  one  of  those  basins,  it  became  still,  and  made  its  deposit ;  the  consequence 
was,  that  in  a  very  short  period  it  raised  the  surface  of  the  laad,  and  sent  the 
water  into  proper  channels. 

7682.  Earl  of  Elknborough.]  Had  you  ever  occasion  to  consider  the  means  of 
improving  the  navigation  of  the  Ganges  ? 

I  have  not  gone  minutely  into  that  subject :  it  is  a  very  difficult  one ;  and, 
under  the  present  prospects  and  experience  of  railways,  I  think  it  would  not  be 
a  judicious  investment,,  even  supposing  it  could  be  done  at  a  moderate  cost. 

7683.  Earl  of  Albemarle.^  What  depth  of  water  is  there  in  the  shallow  parts 
of  the  Ganges  r 

I  am  not  certain,  but  I  believe  it  varies  very  much  :  then  it  is  very  difficult 
to  secure  that  the  impediments  which  are  removed  at  one  place  do  not  arise 
at  another :  there  have  been  some  very  large  estimates  as  to  the  improvements 
of  the  Ganges.  Some  engineers  have  suggested  improvements  in  parts  of  the 
river  at  a  cost  of  60,000  /.  a  mile. 

(20—111.39)  d2  7684.  Does 
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,  I^l^'Cok  7684.  Does  not  the  water  carry,  suspended  in  it,  vast  quantities  of  the  finest 

J.  P.  Kennedy.      ^^^  p 

14th  July  1853.         I  helieve  so  ;  and  vast  varieties  of  soil- 

"  7685.  Lord  Whamcliffe^  With  regard  to  the  emhankments  in  Bengal,  what 

would  be  the  course  that  the  Government,  in  your  opinion,  ought  to  take  with 
respect  to  them  ? 

I  think  that  any  project  upon  this  subject  ought  to  embrace  two  principles, 
a  general  irrigation  of  the  land,  together  with  a  power  of  correcting  the  course 
and  facilitating  the  exit  of  the  waters  after  having  made  their  enriching  deposits. 
I  think  that  by  extending  broadly  irrigation  canals,  the  waters  would  become 
so  spread  that  by  making  very  slight  horizontal  dams,  inclosing  large  surfaces 
of  land,  the  velocity  of  the  water  would  be  so  checked  that  little  damage  would 
occur ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  valuable  particles  in  suspension  would  be  de- 
posited, thus  securing  a  general  power  of  irrigating  and  top-dressing  the  land 
by  the  same  process  that  would  avert  the  damage  now  arising  from  concentrated 
waters  flowing  with  a  high  velocity. 

7686.  Chairman^  Do  you  consider  that  there  is  no  danger  to  health  from 
such  a  system  of  irrigation? 

No,  I  think  not ;  the  danger  to  health,  I  believe,  is  where  there  are  swamps, 
with  stagnant  water,  producing  noxious  weeds,  which  would  here  be  avoided. 

7687.  Earl  of  Ellenborough.']  Have  you  ever  studied  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kumal,  and  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  great  mortality  there  ? 

No ;  but  I  have  heard  that  the  irrigation  has  been  allowed  to  go  very  wild 
there,  and  that  there  were  considerable  swamps. 

7688.  Lord  Wynford^  In  making  those  embankments,  what  do  you  consider 
the  best  slope  to  adopt  in  order  to  secure  their  standing  ? 

We  established  a  slope  of  five  to  one,  which  is  a  very  ample  one  for  the  em- 
bankments of  the  East  Indian  Railway  :  there  were  very  extensive  dilapidations 
on  the  Damooda  embankments,  and  on  the  embankments  lower  down,  which 
were  generally  attributed  to  the  deficiency  of  the  slope,  and  we  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  give  that  slope  to  the  embankments  for  the  railway. 

7689.  Chairma7i.'\  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  works  upon  the  Ganges 
canal? 

I  think  very  highly  of  them  indeed. 

7690.  Will  they  aflfect  the  navigation  of  the  lower  part  of  the  river  ? 
I  should  think  not. 

7691.  Earl  of  Ellenborough.']  Not  by  taking  away  seven-eighths  of  the  water 
above  Hurdwar  ? 

Perhaps  in  very  dry  seasons  it  may  ;  but  I  have  not  given  sufficient  atten- 
tion to  this  to  offer  an  opinion ;  however,  I  think  that  the  question  of  the  navi- 
^tion  of  the  River  Ganges  is  a  secondary  one  to  that  of  agricultural  irrigation, 
looking  forward,  as  we  now  may,  to  abroad  extension  of  railways. 

7692.  Lord  Elpkinslone.]  Is  not  it  the  case,  that  below  the  place  where  the 
waters  of  the  Jmnna  are  diverted  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  the  stream  again 
recovers  itself  and  becomes  again  a  considerable  river,  without  any  very  per- 
ceptible cause,  so  that  it  is  supposed  that  the  water  comes  under  ground  r 

There  are  so  many  tributary  streams  to  the  Junma,  that  if  you  cut  off  one  of 
them,  it  would  be  but  an  inconsiderable  diminution. 

7693.  Earl  of  Ellenborough?^  But  does  not  the  canal  cut  off  seven-eighths  of 
the  whole  water  of  the  Ganges  above  Hurdwar  f 

I  do  not  know  the  precise  proportion,  but  I  should  be  glad  to  see  the  whole 
of  its  waters  applied  to  agricultural  production. 

7694.  How  far  above  Hurdwar  does  it  turn  off  from  the  Ganges  ? 
Quite  close  above  Hurdwar.  * 

7695.  Chairman.']  You  were  understood  to  say  that  you  think  it  possible  to 
guard  against  injury  to  health  by  works  of  irrigation,  by  proper  attention  to 
raising  the  works,  and  not  allowing  them  to  degenerate  into  swamps  ? 

I  think  a  great  deal  may  be  done  both  to  prevent  the  evils  of  malaria  and  to 
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accom{^h  the  objects  of  general  irrigation,  by  proceeding  upon  one  combined       Lieut.'^Col 

principle.  J*  P-  Kennedy. 

7696.  Earl  of  Ellenhorough.']  Were  you  in  Rajpootana?                                       14th  July  1853. 
No.  

7697*  You  have  not  seen  Colonel  Dickson's  tanks  ? 
No. 

7698.  Did  you  ever  see  a  tank  formed  in  the  manner  in  which  they  form  them 
in  India ;  large  lakes^  in  fact  ? 

No. 

7699.  Earl  of  Albemarle J\  Have  you  ever  considered  the  question  of  applying 
the  same  principle  of  private  enterprise  which  is  adopted  with  respect  to  the 
railways  now  contemplated  to  the  canals  and  embankments  ?  As  the  East 
India  Company  is  in  debt,  how  do  you  think  it  woidd  operate  if  those  canals 
and  embankments  were  open  to  be  conducted  by  private  enterprise  ? 

I  think  you  would  be  putting  away  a  very  lai^e  amount  of  profit  from  the 
Government  by  doing  so,  for  I  beheve  that  there  is  no  undertaking  that  wiU  be 
so  profitable  as  the  irrigation  canals. 

7700.  Chabman.']  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  to  the  Committee  the 
history  of  what  has  been  projected  with  regard  to  railways  in  India? 

Upon  going  down  to  take  chaise  of  the  railway  department  as  consulting 
engineer  to  the  Government  at  Calcutta,  I  found  that  the  first  section  of  the 
Ei^  Indian  Railway  Company's  line  was  sanctioned  as  far  as  Pundoah^  a  dis- 
tance of  about  40  miles. 

7701.  In  what  year  was  that  ? 

In  the  latter  end  of  1 86l) ;  and  there  was  an  undecided  question  pending,  as  to 
whether  they  should  then  go,  as  intended  by  the  original  project,  in  a  direct  line 
to  the  north-west,  over  the  hills  close  to  the  present  great  trunk  road,  or 
whether  they  shoidd  go  round  by  the  Ganges.  Before  leaving  India  I  examined 
the  district,  and  made  a  report  on  this  point,  in  which  the  engineer  of  the  railway 
agreed  with  me,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  Ganges  line  was  selected  by 
Government.  There  were  only  then  two  Unes  commenced  in  India.  The  ope- 
rations of  the  Bombay  line  never  came  before  me  whilst  I  held  the  oflSice  of  con- 
sulting engineer  to  the  Government,  an  office  which  I  was  induced  to  resign, 
and  leave  India  by  medical  advice,  in  consequence  of  injuries  received  from 
exposure  to  the  sun  whilst  I  was  conductiiig  the  Himalayan  works  already 
described.  I  knew  nothing  of  the  Bombay  operations  till  I  came  to  England. 
When  I  found  that  it  was  proposed  to  carry  the  great  trunk  line  from  Bombay,  , 

the  most  important  port  in  Western  India,  over  the  Ghauts,  and  thence  to  the 
northern  parts  of  India,  thus  showing  that  the  only  two  lines  which  had  been 
-commenced  in  India  were  projected  upon  most  erroneous  principles,  it  appeared, 
therefore,  essential  that  the  Government  should  lay  down  some  cUstinct  sound 
maxims  for  the  guidance  of  projectors  in  this  most  important  class  of  works. 
Having  seen  the  necessity  of  this  before  I  left  India,  I  had  sought,  in  my  reports, 
whilst  officially  employed  there,  to  inculcate  such  maxims ;  and  on  my  return 
home  I  took  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  the  preparation  of  a  general  report,  based 
on  very  broad  principles,  in  reference  to  the  proper  selection  and  the  after- 
working  of  railway  lines  in  that  country. 

7702.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  what  that  broad  principle  is? 

It  was  to  secure,  by  a  right  selection  of  lines,  that  vrith  the  smallest  outlay  in 
money,  the  power  01  the  engine  shall  be  enqibled  to  convey  the  largest  possible 
loads  rapidly  and  safely  through  the  country.  If  this  result  be  accompUshed, 
the  best  security  will  be  obtained  for  railway  investment,  and  the  lowest  possible 
rates  of  freight  will  be  charged  to  the  public  who  use  the  railways.  The  only 
way  by  which  that  result  can  be  accomplished  is  by  ascertaining  that  every  por- 
tion of  every  line  of  railway  approaches  as  nearly  to  a  level  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  country  will  admit  between  its  termini,  having  due  regard,  but  not  exces- 
sive regard,  to  cost  of  construction  and  length  of  line.  Before  any  sanction  is 
given  to  commence  construction,  it  ought  to  be  mathematically  proved  that  the 
very  best  line  has  been  selected  in  this  important  respect.  The  first  mathematical 
principle,  as  regarding  railways,  is  admitted  by  all  in  theory,  that  the  ratio  of  the 
power  to  a  load  moving  up  an  incline  is  as  the  height  to  the  length  of  the  incline ; 
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Lieut.-CoL  and  in  practice  this  should  never  be  foi^otten  ;  the  peculiar  structure  of  India 
J.  P.  Kennedy,  ^gjig  foj.  j^g  incessant  application.  There  we  have  an  opportunity  of  selecting 
14th  July  1853.    ^i*h^r  the  best  or  the  worst  levels  to  be  found  on  any  railways  in  the  world,  with 

' .  the  necessary  consequence  of  either  the  highest  or  the  lowest  rates  of  freight  and 

personal  safety  in  the  transit  of  goods  and  passengers.  In  projecting  Indian  rail- 
ways, with  reference  to  those  principles,  we  must  keep  in  view  the  regulating  fea- 
tures of  the  country  ;  namely,  the  great  Himalaya  range  and  its  spurs,  the  range 
north  of  the  Nerbudda  River,  that  between  the  Nerbudda  and  Taptee,  the  range 
south  of  the  Taptee,  and  all  those  nearly  parallel  to  it  to  the  southward  ;  the 
whole  of  those  ranges  now  mentioned  run  nearly  east  and  west.  Then  there  is 
the  Omerkuntuk  tableland,  which  sheds  its  waters  in  all  directions,  north  to  the 
Ganges,  west  to  the  Bombay  coast,  and  south,  east  and  south-east  to  various 
parts  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Again,  we  have  the  great  range  running  south 
from  the  Taptee  River,  and  close  to  the  western  coast,  sending  its  waters  across 
nearly  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Peninsula  till  they  discharge  themselves  into 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  We  have  the  magnificent  valley  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna^ 
with  a  thousand  miles  of  course  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  so  gradual  that  the 
rise  does  not  exceed  one  foot  per  mile  ;  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  which  offers  a 
track  for  our  commerce  from  the  sea  at  Kurachee  into  Thibet  and  Central 
Asia ;  the  Baramputer  and  other  cuts  in  the  great  Himalaya  chain,  w^iich  would 
afford  hke  facilities  ;  the  level  belt  or  coast  line  girding  the  Peninsula  from  the 
Ganges  to  the  Indus,  with  the  palpable  facility  presented  by  the  valleys  of  the 
Mhye  and  Chumbul  Rivers  to  unite  the  Bombay  coast  with  the  northern  and 
central  parts,  and  by  the  valleys  of  the  Nerbudda,  Taptee  and  Soane,  with  the 
north-eastern  portions  of  our  empire.  With  such  broadly  marked  indices  to 
what  is  right,  it  would  be  inexcusable  to  err ;  still  the  only  security  against 
error,  and  grievous  error,  will  be  found  in  starting  from  the  very  commence- 
ment with  those  indices  distinctly  in  view,  and  requiring  that  every  detail,  no 
matter  how  gradual  the  progress,  shall  be  executed  in  reference  to  the  ultimate 
completion  of  a  perfect  whole.  Such  were  the  principles  that  influenced  me  in 
every  suggestion  which  I  have  ventm-ed  to  make  to  the  Government,  both  before 
my  appointment  to  office,  during  my  tenure  of  it,  and  since  its  relinquishment. 
Amongst  those  suggestions  will  be  found  a  series  of  projects  for  intercommuni- 
cation throughout  India,  many  parts  of  which  I  had  never  seen ;  and  although 
I  felt  that,  upon  examination,  some  of  them  may  be  found  inferior  to  others 
which  minute  local  knowledge  may  suggest,  still  it  appeared  the  best  and  most 
practical  mode  of  bringing  timely  attention  to  the  subject,  and  of  avoiding  a 
future  repetition  of  those  errors  which  have  appeared  to  characterize  the  first 
projects  for  India.  In  my  last  report  I  sought  to  illustrate  some  of  the  import- 
ant consequences  which  railways  might  be  expected  to  have  upon  India,  and 
with  that  view  I  selected  the  MiUtary  Department,  not  because  the  conse- 
quences were  likely  to  be  nearly  so  important  in  that  department  as  they  would 
be  either  as  regards  commerce  or  manufactures,  or  many  branches  affecting  the 
physical  and  social  condition  of  the  people,  but  merely  because  the  effects  upon 
the  mihtary  expenditure,  and  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  army,  could  be  more  easily 
estimated  than  the  consequences  upon  other  branches.  I  stated  my  conviction 
that  the  power  of  concentrating  troops,  which  a  good  system  of  railways 
would  afford  in  India,  would  enable  you  to  reduce  one-fourth  of  yoiu*  army,  and 
that  your  army  would  still  be  in  a  much  more  efficient  state  for  both  offensive 
and  defensive  purposes ;  because  you  would  have  the  power  of  concentrating 
them  within  a  very  limited  space  upon  any  point  that  was  attacked  ;  at  present, 
if  you  wish  to  concentrate,  the  loss  of  time  is  very  great.  The  time  given  for 
an  officer  to  join  his  regiment  at  Peshawar,  when  he  arrives  at  Calcutta,  is 
six  months,  and  so  with  any  movement  of  a  regiment ;  if  you  have  a  combination 
of  troops  to  make  in  some  distant  part,  your  country  may  be  in  possession  of 
the  enemy  for  a  long  time  before  you  can  bring  an  adequate  force  to  meet  it. 
Therefore,  under  the  present  system,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  defend  India, 
even  with  the  present  force ;  but  with  railways,  if  you  had  one-fourth  less  of 
military  expenditure,  you  would  be  in  a  stronger  conmtion.  I  do  not  think  that 
any  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  in  war  from  railways,  because  we  have  seen  the 
case  of  the  French  Revolution.  I  do  not  think  that  five  miles  of  railway  were 
taken  up  in  the  whole  of  France,  ailthough  the  French  are  a  very  ingenious  and 
active  people  ;  and  even  if  a  short  piece  of  the  rails  were  taken  up  in  any  line, 
in  a  few  hours  they  could  be  replaced.  If  an  enemy  were  to  go  upon  the 
principle  of  breaking  up  the  railway  generally,  the  consequence  might  be  serious ; 
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but  I  do  not  think  that  could  ever  happen,  because  the  railway  is  the  best        LieuU-Col. 
defended  line  that  you  have ;  you  can  show  yourself  rapidly  upon  every  point  of     /.  P.  Kennedy. 
it :  it  is  a  well-protected  line  too,  because  the  mere  staff  of  your  railway  gives  it        ,  r~  g 
a  great  deal  of  protection.    Therefore  I  do  not  think  that  any  danger  in  war  is     ^^      "^^  ^^' 
to  be  apprehended  to  railways.     I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  railways  are  of  any 
use  in  actual  operations ;  but  in  concentrating  your  troops,  and  furnishing  them 
with  stores,  provisions  and  reinforcements,  they  are  of  the  utmost  importance, 
particularly  in  India.     If  you  have  not  railways,  every  small  district  must  have 
an  actual  garrison,  because  India  is  essentially  held  by  military  occupation,  and 
you   must   have  in  every  district  a  garrison  equal  to   the  protection  of  the 
district  xmder  ordinary  circumstances. 

7703.  Will  you  point  out  the  system  of  railways  which  you  would  recom- 
mend ? 

In  the  report  before  referred  to,  I  gave  a  schedule  of  Unes  which  I  suggested 
for  examination,  placing  them  seriatim  in  the  order  of  their  comparative  import- 
ance. No.  1  in  that  schedule  was  the  hne  from  Calcutta  to  Agra,  which  it  was 
suggested  in  time  to  extend  by  Delhi,  Kumoul,  Loodiana  and  Lahore,  to  the 
Indus,  at  Attok :  this  Une  is  in  progress.  No.  2  was  a  line  from  Bombay, 
passing  along  the  coast  by  Surat,'Baroach,  Baroda  and  Neemuch,  following  the 
valleys  of  the  Mhye  and  Chambul  Rivers,  to  Agra.  No.  3  was  a  line  breaking  off 
from  No.  2,  at  Surat,  and  following  the  valley  of  the  Taptee  to  bmrawutty,  the 
chief  market  of  the  principal  cotton  district ;  and  thence  following  the  valley  of  the 
Godavery  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  proceeding  by  the  coast  to  Madras.  No.  4 
was  a  line  from  Madras,  south  to  Trichinopoli ;  thence  west,  by  a  river  to  the 
favourable  dip  in  the  western  ghauts  at  Paulghatchery,  and  continuing  west  by  a 
valley  falling  to  the  Malabar  coast.  No.  5,  a  line  from  Madras  westward  to 
Bangalore.  No.  6,  a  line  from  Bombay  over  the  ghauts  into  the  Deccan.  No.  7> 
a  Kne  breaking  off  from  No.  2  trunk  line  at  Baroda,  passing  through  Goozerat, 
and  thence  to  Kurachee.  No.  8,  a  Kne  breaking  off  from  the  Madras  trimk  Hne 
at  Masulipatam,  and  going  to  Hyderabad,  in  the  Deccan.  No.  9,  an  extension 
of  No.  l,from  Agra  by  Delhi,  Kumoul  and  Loodiana,  to  Lahore.  No.  10,  aline 
from  Kurachee,  by  the  Indus  valley,  to  Mittankote.  No.  11,  a  line  branching 
from  No.  1,  near  Rajmahal,  and  going  towards  the  Baramputer  River  and  on 
towards  the  Sanitarium  of  Darjeeling.  No.  12,  a  line  branching  from  No.  1,  and 
going  by  the  Jumna  and  Ghiree  valleys  towards  our  Sanitaria  of  Simla,  &c.  in 
the  protected  Hill  States.  These  12  projects  would  embrace  about  5,177  miles, 
which,  at  the  average  rate  of  5,000/.  per  mile  which  I  estimated  for  their 
construction,  would  require  a  capital  of  about  25,885,000  /.  A  second  schedule 
in  the  same  report,  containing  the  foregoing  and  seven  additional  projects,  esti- 
mated at  the  same  rate  of  mileage  cost,  would  raise  the  capital  required  to 
39,160,000  /.  The  same  report  contained  numerous  suggestions,  having  refer- 
ence to  the  after-working  of  Hnes>  calculated  to  guard  against  the  inevitable 
waste  and  danger  that  must  attend  the  running  of  numerous  trains,  at  high 
rates  of  velocity,  in  quick  succession  after  each  other. 

7704.  Lord  Wh(arncliffe.'\  Do  you  think  it  would  be  at  all  necessary,  in  the 
establishment  of  railways  in  Indm,  to  aim  at  a  very  high  rate  of  velocity  ? 

No ;  that  is  exactly  the  point  that  I  have  felt  it  essential  to  guard  against, 
because  in  employing  English  engineers  who  have  indulged  both  in  high  velocity 
and  in  numerous  trains,  they  are  likely  to  forget  the  first  principle  of  economy 
and  safety,  which  would  be  to  run  as  few  trains  as  possible,  with  the  heaviest 
loads  possible,  and  at  moderate  speed.  I  think  that  is  the  great  principle  of 
economy  ;  and  economy  is  eveiything  in  that  country,  because  you  have  not  the 
margin  in  India  which  exists  in  England :  in  England,  with  all  its  immense  traffic, 
we  find  that  the  railway  interests  are  at  a  very  low  ebb  indeed ;  and  it  certainly  is 
of  vital  importance  in  India  to  take  care  that  no  error  shall  be  introduced  in  the 
commencement  of  railways  there.  The  thing  to  look  to  is  to  give  to  your  engine, 
whaA^ver  power  it  may  have,  the  greatest  possible  advantages  with  respect  to 
inclines  ;  that  is  all  that  you  can  do,  and  the  engine-maker  will  do  everything 
that  is  requisite  after  that  by  the  strength  of  his  engines ;  but  let  the  Unes  be  , 
level :  the  general  lie  of  the  country  in  India  is  such  that  you  ought  to  have 
beautifully  level  lines.  I  recommended  a  prindple  which  I  think  would  give  all 
the  practical  advantages  of  absolutely  level  lines  even  where  country  is  moderately 
ascending ;  and  I  tried,  experimentally,  the  efficacy  of  that  principle  on  one  of 
the  worst  gradients  in  England, 
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LieuL'Coi.  7705.  Assuming  those  two  points  which  you  consider  so  desirable  to  be  gained, 

J.  P.  Kennedy,     namely,  that  you  should  be  able  to  obtain  level  lines,  and  that  you  should  be 
14th  July"x853.     ^^^  *^  work  large  trains  upon  those  lines,  do  you  consider  that  there  are  no 

'     other  points  to  be  considered  in  the  selection  of  a  particular  line  of  railway  with 

respect  to  the  distance  to  be  traversed,  the  expense  of  construction,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  the  maintenance  of  the  line  afterwards  ? 

Undoubtedly  the  mercantile  requirements  of  the  countr)^  generally  are  the  first 
considerations  in  the  selection  of  lines,  but  I  think  that  the  more  we  look  at  the 
great  features  of  India,  the  more  we  shall  find  that  the  valley  lines  wiU  generally 
fiilfil  those  requirements,  and  be  the  cheapest  lines,  because  the  moment  you 
leave  them  to  cross  vallfeys  and  mountain-ranges,  you  incur  the  necessity  of  tun- 
nelling, viaducts,  and  all  that  is  most  costly  in  railway  construction. 

7706.  You  have  intimated  that  you  disapprove  of  the  line  which  has  been  pro- 
posed from  Bombay  across  the  Ghauts  into  the  Deccau  ? 

Yes,  as  a  trunk  line,  not  as  a  branch  line :  I  think  that  a  branch  line  from 
Bombay  into  the  Deccan  is  very  essentially  wanted,  but  not  as  the  main  line  to 
the  north,  north-west  and  north-east  of  India. 

7707.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  district  which  has  been  called  the  Concan, 
which  ranges  below  the  Ghauts  from  Bombay  northwards  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Taptee  and  the  Nerbudda  ? 

Not  personally. 

7708.  Supposing  there  was  a  district  intersected  frequently  by  streams  from 
very  steep  mountains,  subject  to  violent  torrents,  and  with  a  number  of  moun- 
tain spurs  running  close  to  the  sea,  which  would  require  in  each  case  tunnelling, 
and  probably  embankments  and  viaducts  across  the  rivers,  do  you  think  that  it 
would  be  more  advantageous  to  run  along  some  300  or  400  imles  of  a  coimtry 
like  that  than  to  go  over  one  single  range  of  hiUs,  supposing  such  a  line  to  be 
practicable,  with  tolerable  gradients  ? 

I  think  that  I  would  rather  take  all  the  difficulties  that  could  possibly  arise  in 
a  sea-coast  line,  with  such  breaks  as  there  are  upon  the  western  coast  between 
gurat  and  Bombay,  a  distance  of  190  miles,  than  attempt  even  a  single  rise  over 
the  first  range.  Every  description  that  I  have  received  gives  me  tne  idea  that 
the  coast  is  not  a  very  difficult  country ;  but  we  must  recollect  that  scientific  disco- 
very has  come  very  much  to  our  aid  of  late.  I  do  not  know  whether  your  Lord- 
ships are  aware  of  an  improvement  which  has  been  made  by  a  French  engineer, 
M.  Amaud,  who  has  invented  a  very  ingenious  method  by  which  very  short 
radii  of  curvature,  down  to  40  or  50  yards,  can  be  travelled  by  his  engines  ;  1 
know  that  as  yet  that  principle  has  not  arrived  at  the  result  at  which  one  may 
hope  it  will  arrive,  but  it  is  a  very  important  improvement. 

7709.  Has  it  been  adopted  in  practice  ? 

Yes,  from  Paris  to  Sceaux,  a  length  of  10  miles,  and  I  believe  it  has  been 
determined  to  carry  it  further.  I  know  the  difficulties  that  are  usually  met  with 
in  India.  For  example,  you  cannot  travel  across  the  Punjaub  without  going 
over  five  enormous  rivers — seas  you  may  almost  say — ^because  some  of  them  in 
floods  are  miles  in  breadth ;  but  I  would  rather  face  three  miles  of  inundation 
than  face  those  hills.  It  is  true,  that  if  you  choose  to  make  a  base  of  90  miles 
to  ascend  the  great  Ghauts,  you  will  then  get  a  slope  of  1  in  330,  that  is,  a 
rise  of  16  feet  in  a  mile ;  but  that  would  take  above  90  miles  to  ascend  the 
Ghauts. 

7710.  Is  not  there  an  enormous  amount  of  traffic  carried  on  in  this  coimtry 
with  gradients  ten  times  steeper  than  that  ? 

Yes;  but  we  see  that,  with  all  that  enormous  traffic,  the  shareholders 
are  ruined.  I  come  to  that  as  the  great  test  of  the  whole  principle ;  that  if 
the  system  is  so  defective  here,  that  with  the  immense  traffic  in  this  country, 
which  never  can  be  thought  of  in  India,  your  shareholders  have  not  a  profitable 
concern,  that  must  be  a  complete  condemnation  of  the  whole  principle. 

771 1.  Do  you  see  no  difference  in  the  probable  returns  upon  a  hue  that  should 
be  executed  at  a  cost  of  40,000  /.  a  mile,  and  upon  another  line  executed  at  a 
cost  of  7,000  /.  or  8,000  /.  a  mile  ? 

Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that.  I  think  that  part  of  the  difficulty  of  English  share- 
holders arises  from  unnecessary  extravagance  in  the  cost  of  construction,  and 
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from  the  bad  selection  of  lines.     I  do  not  blame  the  engineers  in  England,        lAeut.'C6U 

because  here  they  had  to  deal  with  a  very  undulating  country ;  but  the  feet  of  J*  P*  Kennedjf. 
running  upon  inclines  of  1  in  37,  as  they  are  doing  upon  the  Birmingham  and        ^  rT"  « 

Gloucester  line,  would  be  inexcusable  in  India.     I  think  myself  that  it  was  per-  H      "y  ^  53* 
fecdy  inexcusable  in  England. 

7712.  Chairman.']  Is  it  fair  to  attribute  the  low  rate  of  interest  enjoyed  by 
railway  shareholders  in  this  country  to  the  mere  expenditure  consequent  uikm 
steep  gradients  ? 

No.  I  think  that  there  are  two  great  heads  of  expenditure :  one  is  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  original  construction,  and  the  other  is  the  expenditure  of  the  aftar- 
working ;  of  the  two,  I  think  the  expenditure  of  the  after-working  is  the  most 
important  to  deal  with.  Your  steep  gradients  materially  affect  your  expense  in 
after-working ;  because  you  must  regulate  your  load  according  to  your  inclines, 
and  you  must  regulate  the  number  of  your  trains  in  the  same  ratio.  If  you 
have  such  gradients  that  you  cannot  carry  very  heavy  trains,  you  must  have 
numerous  trains ;  and  there  is  nothing  that  you  can  have  to  deal  with  in  railways 
so  expensive  as  ih<d  great  multiplication  of  trains. 

7713.  Ijoit^Wharncliffe.']  According  to  the  principles  which  you  have  laid 
down^  I  understand  you  to  recommend  that  the  great  lines  of  railway  for  India 
should  be  taken  along  the  river  valleys,  in  order  to  follow  the  natural  inclination 
of  the  ground  ? 

Yes ;  to  the  utmost  extent  that  that  principle  coincides  with  the  broad  interests 
of  commerce,  &c. 

7714.  Then  supposing,  on  the  one  hand,  a  case  where  you  follow  a  stream  up 
to  the  crest  of  a  chain  of  hills,  and  then,  after  passing  the  chain  of  hills,  you  find, 
on  the  other  side,  nothing  that  presents  any  serious  difficulties  whatever ;  and 
comparing  that  with  a  case,  such  as  you  have  lately  described,  of  running  across 
a  number  of  streams,  and  through  hills  which  divide  them ;  do  you  think  that, 
in  the  choice  of  evils,  the  former  of  those  two  cases  may  not  be  the  best  to 
select  ? 

I  should  face  a  vast  number  of  difficulties  of  every  other  description,  rather 
than  an  ascent  of  1,700  feet,  which  I  could  possibly  avoid.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
lay  before  me  any  case  of  any  description  so  difficult,  that  I  should  not  prefer  it, 
rather  than  going  up  1,700  wet 

7715.  Supposing  that  the  worst  portion  of  the  railway  was  about  eight  miles 
in  length,  and  that  the  worst  gradient  was  several  feet  better  than  the  lickey 
incline  upon  the  Birmingham  and  Gloucester  line  ? 

There  is  nothing  that  in  every  case  I  should  so  studiously  avoid  as  that  I 
know  the  Lickey  incline ;  it  is,  for  two  miles  and  a  quarter,  1  in  37.  But  all 
those  things  are  rather  beacons  to  avoid,  than  examples  to  imitate. 

7716.  Is  not  it  a  choice  of  difficulties  ? 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  difficulty  in  dealing  with  an  ordinary  river. 

7717.  Lord  Wynford.']  Has  not  legislation  had  more  to  do  with  the  reduced 
profits  of  the  shareholders  in  this  country  than  anything  else  ? 

I  think  the  extraordinary  expense  of  the  original  construction,  growing  out  of 
the  course  of  legislation,  is  one  very  great  evil. 

77 18.  Earl  of  Ellenborough.]  Will  you  state  the  line  that  you  would  propose 
to  carry  along  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  from  Calcutta  to  Raj  Mahal ;  how  far 
would  it  go  ? 

I  imagine  it  would  cross  the  Jumna  at  Allahabad ;  thence  to  Cawnpore,  Agra^ 
Delhi,  Kumoul,  Loodiana,  Lahore,  and  end  at  Attok,  on  the  Indus. 

7719.  Would  there  be  any  material  difficulties  arising  from  water  during  the 
inundations  of  the  rivers  ? 

The  principle  we  took  was  to  give  ample  room  for  the  water,  and  to  raise  our 
roadway  a  certain  distance  above  the  highest  flood  that  has  ever  been  known ; 
I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  to  apprehend  from  that  cause. 

7720.  Must  it  not  be  carried  upon  arches  for  a  considerable  distance  ? 
Arches  or  embankments.    That  was  one  question  to  settle :  how  far  arches 
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Ueid^ol        should  be  used,  or  how  for  the  bank  of  the  railway  should  be  considered  as 
J.  P.  Kennedy,     a  bund  against  the  water. 

i4tb  July  1853.         7721.  How  do  you  propose  to  pass  the  mouths  of  the  Jumna  and  the  Soane  ? 

I  recommended  that  they  should  be  left  as  breaks  in  the  hne  till  additional 

experience  should  have  been  gained ;  I  think  that  is  the  only  safe  way  to  treat  it. 
Speaking  of  India,  we  are  not  speaking  of  a  country  circimistanced  as  England 
is,  with  milUons  to  spare,  but  of  a  country  where  you  are  now  travelling  at  the 
rate  of  three  miles  an  hour,  and  where,  if  you  make  a  mistake  in  your  plan,  the 
consequences  may  seriously  aflfect  its  success.  If  you  can  go  1,000  miles,  with 
only  the  inconvenience  of  getting  twice  out  of  your  carriage,  I  think  that  is 
enough  till  we  get  additional  experience. 

7722.  Lord  fVhamdife.']  Supposing  those  two  breaks  to  exist  in  a  line  of 
that  description,  with  heavy  trains  passing  between  Calcutta  and  the  North- 
West  Provinces,  would  it  be  no  inconvenience  to  have  to  unship  those  goods 
every  time  you  crossed  those  rivers  ? 

The  inconvenience  would  be  infinitely  less  in  India  than  in  any  other  country. 
After  all  it  comes  to  a  question  of  expense,  and  where  you  have  to  deal  with 
wages  at  3d.  a  day,  it  is  a  much  smaller  consideration  than  where  you  have 
to  deal  with  labour  at  2  ^.  or  3  ^.  a  day. 

7723.  Must  you  not  have  a  separate  plant  for  each  portion  of  the  line  l^at 
is  so  cut  off? 

Yes,  or  you  must  do  what  I  think  would  very  likely  be  found  to  be  the  best^ 
as  I  have  heard  is  sometimes  practised  in  America,  provide  the  means  of  carry- 
ing the  trams  across  by  rafts. 

7724.  Earl  of  Elknborough.]  Would  not  there  frequently  be  very  great  diffi- 
culty in  carrying  your  worl^  over  the  large  tracts  of  sand  which  exist  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  i 

I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  which  could  not  be  got  over.  I 
beg  to  be  clearly  understood,  that  I  have  never  meant  to  recommend  that  per- 
manent breaks  should  be  left  in  the  line ;  but  what  I  recommend  is,  that  no 
hazardous  expenditure  should  be  incurred,  and  that  greater  experience  than  we 
now  possess,  in  reference  to  Indian  rivers,  should  be  obtained  before  we  encounter 
the  enormous  expense  of  bridging  over  those  large  rivers :  one  of  them  is  a  river 
three  miles  wide  at  floods,  and  the  stream,  it  is  said,  sometimes  changes  its 
course  at  places. 

7725.  Lord  Mont  Eagle.']  Would  not  the  building  of  a  bridge  across  such  a 
river  cause  such  changes  to  be  still  more  frequent  ? 

I  cannot  say  that  it  would  positively  have  that  effect.  I  do  not  think,  if  there 
were  sufficient  openings,  it  would  injure  the  current  of  the  water. 

7726.  Earl  of  Ellenborough.]  Have  not  you  seen  in  the  upper  provinces  bridge 
wldch  have  been  entirely  choked  up,  the  water  taking  a  course  at  some  distance 
from  them  ? 

I  cannot  distinctly  remember  observing  any  instance  of  that  kind ;  but  I  have 
frequently  heard  of  it. 

7727.  Chairman.']  What  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the  possibility  of 
executing  those  works  by  private  enterprise  ? 

I  think  that  would  precisely  depend  upon  the  course  which  is  taken  as  r^ards 
the  first  railways.  If  a  prudent  and  economical  course  be  adopted — I  do  not 
mean  economical  as  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  work,  but  economical  in 
every  way  that  efficiency  will  permit — the  first  railway  which  opens  and  pays  well 
will  settle  that  question  in  favour  of  private  enterprise ;  but  if,  unfortimately,  a 
useless  expenditure  is  incurred,  I  think  it  will  settle  it  the  other  way,  and  you 
will  never  be  able  afterwards  to  get  a  company  without  guarantees  from  the 
Government.  Now  1  do  not  think  you  can  consider  a  work  as  being  executed 
by  a  private  company  where  a  guarantee  is  necessary  from  the  Government. 

7728.  Do  you  think  it  dangerous  for  the  Government  to  give  that  guarantee 
in  the  first  instance  ? 

No ;  I  think  such  a  guarantee  is  essential  till  that  experience  has  been  ob- 
tained which  I  think  a  fair  and  useftd  construction  of  the  works  will  afford,  so  as 
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to  give  confidence  to  the  public.    The  money  then  nfay  be  forthcoming  without  it.         L$eu^-<kd 

I  do  not  think  you  can  consider  the  principle  as  fairly  estabUshed  till  companies  J-  -P*  Xenne^. 
can  go  into  the  money  market,  and  obtain  their  money  without  the  assistance  of        ^  TTT  ^ 

the  Government.  14*  July  »«81. 

7729.  Lord  Whamclife.]  You  think  if  a  Government  guarantee  is  given  in 
the  first  instance,  and  a  proper  superintendence  is  exercised  over  the  money,  no 
further  guarantee  will  be  necessary,  and  that  you  will  in  future  find  private 
Giqpital  to  execute  the  works  ? 

1  do  hope  that  the  works  may  be  so  constructed,  and  sucn  judicious  superin- 
tendence exercised,  that  every  kind  of  expense  shall  be  avoided  which  shall  place 
the  return  for  the  outlay  in  the  slightest  jeopardy.  I  think,  if  that  is  the  case, 
there  will  be  ample  remuneration  derived,  particulariy  firom  the  Calcutta  line, 
and  then  that  will  give  a  confidence  to  the  money  market  which  will  render  gua* 
rantees  in  fixture  unnecessary. 

7730.  Earl  of  Elknborough.']  There  is  to  be  a  branch,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
Burdwan,  is  not  there  ? 

Burdwan  will  be  on  the  main  line  ;  it  is  above  Burdwan  that  the  branch  to 
tiie  collieries  goes  off. 

7731.  Is  Burdwan  on  the  main  Une  to  Rajmehal? 
It  is. 

77^^'  Earl  of  Albemarle.]  The  contract  of  the  Bengal  Company  is  very  high, 
is  not  it  ? 

1  think  it  is  very  hi^  as  regards  the  price  of  labour  in  Bengal,  but  that  was 
to  be  expected  in  the  first  imdertaking  of  this  kind. 

7733.  Is  not  the  charge  to  the  Company  about  three  times  the  amount  which 
the  contractors  pay  to  the  workmen  ? 

It  rery  much  depends  upon  the  class  of  work ;  I  have  never  had  a  satisfactory 
report  upon  that  point. 

7734.  Lord  ElphinstoneJ]  Do  you  propose  to  make  double  lines  or  single 
lines? 

Single  lines  invariably,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  40  miles,  commencing 
at  Calcutta. 

7735.  Earl  of  EUenborough.']  Would  you,  in  the  first  instance,  take  ground 
enough  for  two  lines  ? 

Yes ;  they  are  obliged  in  India  to  take  much  more  ground  than  in  England^ 
because  where  there  is  any  embankment,  the  great  slope  required  to  meet  inun- 
dations, adds  very  materially  to  the  quantity  of  land  required. 

7736.  What  would  you  lay  your  rails  on  ?  ^ 
I  suppose  generally,  in  a  flat  coimtry,  the  material  would  be  burnt  brick ;  where 

kunker  can  be  had,  that  would  be  used,  and  any  ordinary  stone  when  furnished 
by  the  district. 

7737.  For  sleepers,  what  would  you  employ  ? 

Iron  sleepers  would  be  the  best,  until  sufficient  experience  is  obtained  in  the 
preservation  of  timber  against  the  destruction  incidental  to  that  material  in  India. 

7738.  Lord  Jfow^  Eagle^  Will  not  the  expense  of  iron  sleepers  be  very  great  ? 
Not  very  great. 

7739.  Lord  fVynford.']  A  wooden  sleeper  would  be  hable  to  be  consumed  by 
the  white  ants,  would  not  it  ? 

It  could  not  be  depended  on  at  present ;  there  were  no  experiments  as  to  the 
preservation  of  timber  when  I  left  India,  which  had  been  of  sufficiently  long 
standing  to  give  confidence  in  them. 

7740.  Lord  Mont  Eagle.']  Have  you  ever  calculated  the  expense  per  mile  of  a 
single  line  of  railway  ? 

I  have  made  several  calculations,  and  have  Uttle  doubt  that  upon  the  average 
(20— III.  89.)  E  2  they 
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lMut.'Col       they  will  be  found  to  range  within  5,000/.  per  mile,  if  iron  can  be  had  at  a  rea- 
/.  P.  Kennedy,      g^j^able  price. 

14th  July  1853. 


7741.  Would  it  be  neariy  the  same  throughout  the  country  ? 

By  no  means ;  it  would  vary  very  much ;  where  there  are  large  rivers  to 
crdss,  or  where  much  waterway  is  required  under  the  road  in  districts  subject 
to  inundation,  or  where  viaducts,  tunnelling,  or  heavy  rock  cutdngs  occur,  these 
matters  cause  considerable  variation  as  compared  with  the  lighter  cla^  of  works. 

7742.  Chairman^  What  system  would  you  adopt  to  secure  the  greatest  pos- ' 
sible  economy  in  the  construction  of  the  railway,  and  in  its  maintenance  after  it 
is  made  ? 

In  the  first  place,  the  Indian  practice  is  clear  of  many  expenses  which  occur 
in  England.  There  is  no  Parliamentary  investigation ;  the  system  is  upon  an 
admirable  footing  in  that  respect.  The  land,  too,  has  been  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment up  to  this  time ;  there  are  no  law  expenses,  as  in  England :  all  these  are 
vastly  favourable  circumstances.  If,  in  addition  to  these  matters,  the  contracts 
be  let  in  small  lots,  so  as  to  avoid  monopolies  and  to  promote  competition ;  the 
engineer  using  his  ingenuity  and  every  exertion  to  suit  his  contract  to  the  capa- 
city of  the  natives ;  making  bargains  for  quantities  of  bricks,  lime,  &c.,  and 
separate  bargains  for  the  mere  building  with  bricklayers ;  by  such  means  he  will 
produce  economical  work,  and  gradually  train  the  people  up  to  taking  contracts. 
In  short,  the  engineer  of  a  line  in  India  ought  to  be  able,  if  necessary,  to  take 
the  same  measures  that  a  contract  or  would,  and  execute  works  occasionally  him- 
self, if  necessary :  such  a  course  would  effect  all  that  can  be  done  in  the  way  of 
economy  of  construction.  I  cannot  help  hoping,  too,  on  this  subject,  that  efforts 
may  be  made  to  work  the  native  iron,  as  the  large  demand  upon  England,  growing 
out  of  active  railway  operations  in  India,  would  assuredly  increase  enormously  the 
price  of  that  article  in  this  country.  With  respect  to  the  economical  working 
of  lines,  that  can  be  best  secured  by  the  proper  selection  and  laying  out  of  the 
line  at  first,  as  on  that  will  depend  the  weight  of  the  trains  that  the  engine 
can  convey,  and  the  consequent  number  of  dally  trains  required  t6  execute  any 
necessary  amount  of  traffic. 

7743.  Lord  ElphinstoneJ]  Can  the  Government  give  the  land  of  the  zemin- 
dars ? 

The  Government  pays  them  a  very  high  price  for  it ;  I  think  the  price  per 
mile  in  the  lower  country  of  Bengal  was  nearly  500  L 

77^^'  Earl  of  Elknborough.']  How  many  acres  would  be  taken  in  a  mile  ? 

There  was  a  very  large  demand  made  upon  Government  in  the  first  instance 
for  the  Bengal  Railway :  I  had  it  brought  down,  I  think,  to  14  or  15  acres  in  the 
mile  for  permanent  occupation,  and  the  temporary  use  of  additional  quantities 
of  land  from  which  to  obtain  fillings,  clay  for  bricks,  spreading  ground,  &c.,  in 
proportion  to  the  exigencies  of  the  different  parts  of  the  line. 

7745.  Ix)rd  fVharncliffe.']  The  average  in  England  is  about  10  acres,  is  it  not  ? 
Ten  or  eleven  acres. 

7746.  Lord  Mont  Eagle.']  What  was  the  average  expense  per  mile  ? 

I  was  in  great  hopes  at  one  time  that  the  line  would  be  made  all  through,  from 
Calcutta  to  Allahabad,  which  is  much  the  most  expensive  portion,  for  7,000  /. 
per  mile. 

7747.  Lord  Elphinstone.']  Where  would  you  have  recommended  it  to  begin, 
at  Mirzapore  ? 

I  was  very  anxious  to  begin  above  Allahabad ;  I  think  it  was  very  important 
that  it  should  have  begun  there ;  but  that  question  had  been  decided  before  I  was 
appointed. 

7748.  Earl  of  Ellenborough.]  Have  you  ever  calculated  at  how  many  trips  you 
could  carry  a  regiment,  with  all  its  followers,  and  the  hackerries  which  accom- 
pany it  ? 

No,  I  never  have. 

7749.  Earl 
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7749.  Earl  of  Albemarle^  Have  you  made  any  computation  as  to  the  period        Lieui^-Col. 
of  time  which  will  be  occupied  in  the  formation  of  the  railway  ?  •T.  P'  Kennedy. 

It  depends  on  the  energy  of  the  Company  carrying  it  on ;  they  have  been        .  rz —  ^ 
slow,  I  think,  in  the  execution  of  the  Bengal  Une.  14th  Jmy  ig53- 

7750.  Lord  Wharndiffe.]  You  said  just  now,  that  you  hoped  the  first  section 
of  the  line  fix>m  Calcutta  would  be  executed  at  7,000  /.  a  mile  ? 

I  hoped  at  the  outset  that  it  would ;  I  know  now  that  it  will  be  considerably 
beyond  that ;  I  thought  that  the  works  below  Allahabad,  where  they  are  costly, 
^elusive  of  the  bridging  of  the  Soane,  would  have  been  executed  at  7,000  /.  a 
mile. 

7751 .  Supposing  the  line  which  you  have  condemned  so  strongly,  from  Bom- 
bay, running  across  the  mountains  into  the  Deccan,  can  be  executed  at  a  rate  of 
from  7,000  f.  to  8,000  /.  per  mile,  would  that  be  an  exorbitant  amount  ? 

I  think  it  would  be  a  very  cheap  amount ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  question.  I  would  rather  have  a  level  line  at  14,000  /.  a 
mile,  than  a  steep  one  at  7,000  l. 

77^^*  Lord  IVyt^ord.']  If  you  were  to  make  it  subservient  to  the  interests  of 
trade,  it  would  be  necessary  to  carry  it  across  the  mountains  r 

Yes ;  it  is  highly  important,  I  think,  to  carry  the  line  into  the  Deccan,  but 
merely  for  the  traffic  of  the  Deccan.  What  I  wish  is,  that  the  traffic  in  the 
north,  north-east  and  north-west  of  India,  where  it  has  an  opportunity  of  passing 
along  a  level  line,  shall  be  permitted  to  do  so.  I  know  if  it  comes  over  the  hills, 
it  will  have  to  pay  extra  for  every  ton  carried. 

7753.  Lord  WhamcliffeJ]  They  will  have  equally  to  pay  extra  if  they  are 
carried  a  long  distance  round  out  of  the  direct  line  ? 

I  think  that  for  Guzerat,  Malwa,  and  all  districts  north  of  the  Nerbudda,  the 
coast  line  would  be  shorter,  as  well  as  more  level,  than  any  line  through  the 
Deccan. 

7764.  Is  not  one  of  the  great  objects  of  a  line  on  l^at  side  of  India  to  obtain 
access  to  the  cotton  districts,  and  thereby  carry  a  large  and  bulky  traffic  ? 

That  is  a  most  important  object ;  and  I  think  that  for  Kandeish  and  the 
northern  part  of  Berar,  it  would  be  better  attained  by  the  coast  line  than  by  a 
line  through  the  Deccan.  Then  I  think  the  south  part  of  the  Berar  district 
would  come  into  a  Une  going  through  the  Deccan  by  one  of  the  northern  sources 
of  the  Godavery  River ;  that  would  be  quite  justifiable,  and,  as  a  branch  line, 
very  useful. 

7755.  Elarl  of  Ellenborough.']  Where  you  are  obliged  to  carry  your  line  of 
raflway  on  arches,  it  becomes,  in  fact,  a  long  bridge,  and  must  be  so  considered 
in  calculating  the  expense  ? 

Yes. 

7756.  Could  you  survey  the  country  while  the  waters  were  out  ? 

No ;  but  the  course  taken  by  the  engineers  of  the  line  was  to  get  the  best 
information  they  could  as  to  the  highest  point  in  every  place  to  which  inunda- 
tions had  ever  been  known  for  seveitil  years  to  have  risen. 

7757.  Is  not  it  the  fact  that  it  is  not  only  the  height  of  the  immdations,  but 
the  extraordinary  rapidity  and  force  of  the  water  that  creates  the  difficulty  ? 

Of  that  question  we  have  had  considerable  experience  as  regards  the  effects 
upon  different  embankments.  To  embankments  with  deficient  slopes  great 
damage  has  frequently  been  done  ;  I  think  where  there  have  been  good  slopes 
to  the  embankments  they  have  stood  well  against  the  current  of  water; 
therefore,  when  we  gave  the  large  dope  of  five  to  one  there  was  very  Uttle  aj^re- 
hension.  Many  of  those  embankments  where  there  were  very  rapid  streams, 
even  though  constructed  with  slopes  of  three  to  one,  have  done  their  work  well ; 
others  again  have  given  way. 

7758.  The  peculiarity  of  the  seasons  in  India  is,  that  the  rain  all  comes  down 
at  the  same  time  ? 

Yes,  but  a  large  proportion  of  those  embankments  has  stood  all  those  seasons, 
although  defectively  constructed. 
(20— III.  89.)  E  3  7759.  Earl 
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/ /Mti^  7769.  Earl  of  Harrowby.']   Do  those  embankments  become  covered  with 

crnmo^.     jungle  r 

lixh  July  1853.        I  thmk  they  generally  remain  clear. 

7760.  The  jungle  does  not  continue  to  sow  itself  ? 

They  are  coated  with  grass,  but  you  do  not  often  see  jungle  upon  tiiem ; 
there  are  certain  plants  which  would  be  desirable  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
them. 

7761 .  Earl  of  Ellenhorough.']  For  military  purposes  it  is  only  above  Allahabad 
that  the  railway  would  be  of  much  value,  is  it  ? 

At  present  the  war  is  lower  down. 

7762.  Generally  it  is  in  the  Upper  Provinces  that  you  would  wish  to  concen- 
trate the  troops  ? 

Yes. 

7763.  What  time  does  a  raiment  take  in  going  from  Calcutta  to  Allahabad  in 
boats  ? 

It  is  a  tedious  voyage. 

7764.  Earl  of  Harrowby. 1^  Can  they  go  10  miles  a  day  by  water  ? 

I  cannot  say  the  precise  rate ;  I  have  seen  some  of  the  river  boats  completely 
stopped  in  their  voyage. 

7765.  ^EaAoi  Ellenborough.']  Whatwasyour  calculation  of  the  traffic  upcm  the 
railway  between  Allahabad  and  Calcutta  ? 

I  forget  the  precise  calculation. 

7766.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  expediency  of  making  a  railway  from 
Calcutta  to  a  point  on  the  main  stream  of  the  Ganges  to  which  there  is  a  dear 
course  from  the  sea  ? 

'  I  have  heard  it  discussed ;  but  as  it  was  the  intention  to  carry  it  on,  it  did  not 
come  maturely  before  me.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  small  branches  which  are 
necessary  to  the  different  navigable  points  ought  to  be  made  in  connexion  with 
the  great  trunk  lines. 

7767.  A  railway  from  Allahabad  to  the  Upper  Provinces  would  run  very 
nearly  in  the  line  of  the  intended  canal  irrigation,  would  not  it  ? 

It  could  not  go  far  from  it ;  the  Douab  is  a  narrow  district  altogether. 

7768.  Earl  of  Harrinvby,]  Could  the  two  be  combined,  so  that  the  one  should 
pass  on  the  embankment  of  the  other  ? 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  desirable. 

7769.  Earl  of  Ellenborougk.]  The  canal  is  to  run  on  the  highest  point  between 
the  two  rivers,  is  not  it  ? 

Yes,  it  should  be  so,  in  order  to  command  the  whole  district. 

7770.  Lord  fVkarncUffe.']  In  speaking  of  the  interruptions  upon  the  river, 
you  referred  to  the  possibihty  of  carrying  the  trains  upon  rafts,  as  you  say  is  the 
case  in  America  ? 

I  have  heard  that  such  a  practice  exists  there,  but  I  do  not  know  the  details. 

7771.  Are  you  aware  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  India,  with  respect  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  procuring  iron  ? 

I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  report  of  the  geologist  who  was  sent  out 
there  about  two  years  ago ;  he  has  been  examining  the  districts  to  the  north- 
ward of  Calcutta.  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  that  is  satisfactory  in  his  report ; 
but  I  do  not  like  the  conclusion  of  it,  because  1  think  he  seems  to  throw  over 
the  extraordinary  advantages  of  cheap  laboiu*  in  India.  We  find  that  he  brings  out 
a  comparison  between  manufactured  iron  in  India  and  manufactured  iron  in  Eng- 
land, showing  very  littie  difference.  He  gives  a  comparison  as  to  wrought  iron, 
showing  a  saving  in  favour  of  India  of  only  about  one-eleventh  of  the  whole  cost 
I  think  he  has  not  given  full  consideration  to  the  difference  of  the  value  of  labour 
in  the  two  countries,  as  formins:  an  element  in  the  price.    I  have  no  doubt,  from 
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what  he  sa3rs,  that  a  sound  speculation  in  iron  will  afford  important  facilities  to        Lieta.-Col. 
the  construction  of  railways  in  India.  •/.  P-  Kennedy. 

777^'  Lord  Elphinstone.]  Is  coal  found  near  the  iron  ore  ?  ^4th  July  1853. 

Yes,  there  is  coal  in  those  districts  ;  it  is  not  a  very  good  class  of  coal  which       

they  have  yet  found. 

7773.  Lord  Mont  Eagle^  There  have  been  iron  founderies  worked  for  years 
in  the  Saugur  and  Nerbudda  territories,  have  not  there  ? 
I  have  heard  so,  but  have  not  seen  them. 


The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Tuesday  next. 

Two  o'clock. 


(20— IILso.)  x4 
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Die  Jams,  28^  Julii  1853. 


LORDS   PRESENT: 


Eari  of  Powis. 
Earl  of  EEabbowbt. 
Earl  of  Ellbnboboxjoh. 
Lord  Bishop  of  Qzfobd. 
Lord  Mont  Eaole. 
Lord  Colchester. 


Lord  Whabncuffe. 
Lord  Wynford. 

Lord  ASHBURTON. 

Lord  Stamlet  of  Alderley* 
Lord  Broughton. 


THE  EARL  OF  HARROWBY  in  the  Chair.  GoTeramen?o?^ 

Indian  Territoriet. 


ROBERT  TORRENS,  Esquire,  is  called  in,  and  examined  as  follows  :  Bohtn  Torrem, 

8420.  Chairmafi.']  WHAT  situations  have  you  filled  in  India?                             ^sth  Jd7i853. 
The  first  appointment  I  held  was  assistant  to  the  collector  and  salt  agent  of       

the  24  Perguonahs  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Calcutta.  Afterwards  I  held 
the  appointment  of  acting  collector  of  land  revenue  in  the  zillah  of  Tippera,  and 
after  that  I  was  appointed  joint  magistrate  of  the  district  of  Bogra.  While 
holding  the  appointment  of  joint  magistrate  of  Bogra,  I  also  was  appointed 
deputy  collector  of  that  district,  and  then  I  was  removed  to  the  appointment  of 
joint  magistrate  and  deputy  collector  of  the  district  of  Moldah.  After  that,  1 
was  appointed  magistrate  and  collector  of  the  zillah  of  Moorshedabad.  Then 
I  was  appointed  additional  judge,  or  merely  civil  judge,  of  the  zillah  of  Chitta- 
gong.  I  then  was  apf^ointed  civil  and  sessions  judge  of  the  zillah  of  Mymen- 
sing.  From  that  district  I  was  removed  to  the  zillah  of  the  24  Pergunnahs  as 
magistrate,  and  shortly  after  was  appointed  as  civil  and  sessions  judge.  From 
the  24  Pergunnahs  I  was  appointed  commissioner  of  the  16th  or  Chittagong 
division,  and  subsequently  commissioner  of  police  in  that  division. 

8421.  You  have  been  engaged  in  various  branches  of  the  revenue  and  judicial 
system  ? 

Yes. 

8422.  What  was  the  population  which  you  had  under  your  charge  in  Chitta- 
gong? 

I  cannot  exactly  state  that  I  am  not  aware,  but  in  the  zillah  of  Chittagong  I 
suppose  there  may  be  about  700,000  people.  I  ought  to  mention  that  the  divi- 
sion comprises  other  districts  besides  Chittagong;  the  division  is  called  the 
Chittagong  division,  but  there  are  the  zillah  of  Tippera  and  the  district  of 
Noacolley  or  BhooUooah  also  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  commission  of  Chitta* 
gong.  Tippera,  1  dare  say,  may  comprise  a  population  of  800,000,  or  perhaps  a 
million,  and  I  believe  the  population  of  BhooUooah  has  been  stated,  though  I 
cannot  exactly  refer  to  the  document,  at  about  400,000  people. 

8423.  So  that  the  whole  population  which  you  had  under  your  charge  at  one 
moment  was,  to  what  amount  ? 

I  should  think  a  million  and  a  half. 

8424.  What  were  the  functions  which  you  exercised  within  that  district  ? 
I  was  commissioner  of  revenue  and  superintendent  of  police. 

8426.  What  were  your  duties? 

My  duties  were  to  hear  appeals  from  the  collector  of  revenue  in  various  mat- 
ters that  were  placed  under  nim  ;  also  to  confirm  settlements  of  the  jumma  of 
(20— III.  43.)  F  estates 
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HaStH  Tonem,     estates  of  a  certain  amount,  and  to  correspond  with  the  Board  of  Revenue  in  all 
^*  matters ;  to  be  a  medium  of  communication  between  the  collector  and  the  Board 

98ih  July  1853.    o^  Revenue,  in  a  manner. 

8426.  You  have  had  an  opportunity  in  these  functions  of  seeing  the  working 

of  the  police  system,  have  you  not  ? 
I  have. 

8427.  Is  it  efficient,  as  it  is  now  organised  ? 
No ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  efficient. 

8428.  What  is  the  defect? 

I  should  think  that  the  want  of  intefri^  and  the  want  of  energy  among  the 
native  police  themselves  is  the  grand  objection  to  employing  them,  as  far  as  mr 
experience  9860  ;  alflo  the  little  assistance  that  the  natives  of  the  country  will 
afford  to  the  police  in  the  detection  of  crime  and  the  general  disregard  of  truth, 
and  the  general  readiness  which  they  exhibit  to  conamit  perjury. 

8429.  Are  there  any  defects  in  the  organization  which  can  be  fe»«died  ? 

I  consider  that  theie  are ;  for  instance,  I  think  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  reduce  the  extent  of  the  districts  which  are  placed  under  the 
magistrates. 

8430.  Is  the  magistrate  who  acts  in  a  judicial  capacity  also  the  head  of  the 
police  ? 

He  is  of  the  district,  but  above  him  is  a  Superintendent  of  Police,  which  office 
was  held  by  tne  in  the  dmaion.  He  is  m^ely  the  Jiead  of  the  pc^iea  in  the 
district,  and  I  consider  it  a  very  objectionable  arrangement. 

8481.  The  same  man  has  to  hunt  oat  the  crime  and  the  criminali  and  to 
decide  upon  the  crime  afterwards  ? 

He  has. 

8482.  That  is  objectionable,  not  only  in  theory,  but  found  to  be  30  in 
practice? 

I  think  highly  so ;  in  my  experience  it  has  been  so. 

8438.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  by  which  the  interests  and  the  natural 
influences  in  the  country  can  be  more  enlisted  in  aid  of  the  police  ;  could  you 
make  any  use  of  the  resident  landholders  for  the  purpose  ? 

I  should  think  tiiat  would  be  attmided  with  considerable  risk ;  I  question 
whether  the  Native  landholders  would  be  sufficiently  disinteresled  to  adjudicate 
on  any  cases,  where  their  own  estates  were  concerned  at  least. 

8434.  Either  to  adjudicate,  or  to  bring  before  adjudication  ? 

Your  Lordship  means,  perhaps,  to  be  employed  as  the  head  of  the  poli(*e ; 
I  think  that  would  be  still  more  objectionable. 

8435.  They  cannot  be  trusted  in  any  case? 

I  should  not  trust  them  in  criminal  matters  with  any  powers,  either  as  police 
or  as  criminal  judges. 

8486.  Is  the  position  of  the  judicial  offi^cer  iadepeodent  at  present  in  the 
Bengal  Provinces  ? 

In  practice  I  consider  that  it  has  been  sometiaies  improperly  interfiled  with 
by  Government,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  made  more  independent;  that  Govern- 
ment ought  to  be  prevented  from  sneh  interferenee. 

8437.  What  is  the  kind  of  interference  which  has  been  exercised? 
"'   I  have  known  one  or  two  instances  of  letters  being  written  to  judges,  which 
I  think  should  not  have  been  written,  and  which  would  very  likely  tend  to 
disarrange  their  thoii^te  during  trials  in  which  Gov^amment  was  interested. 

8488.  Earl  of  Ettenborough.']  Will  you  mention  the  particulars  of  any  of 
those  cases  ? 

In  the  first  instance,  I  refer  to  a  letter  written  by  the  Secretary  lo  the  Bengal 
Government  to  the  Judge  of  Chittagong,  No.  13,  dated  the  fith  of  January  1837. 

8439.  What  was  the  occasion  on  which  that  letter  was  written  ? 

The  Government  of  Bengal  interfered  with  the  peiyetual  setdemtiit  of  the 
land  revenue  in  the  zilkb  of  Chittagong,  and  it  was  auppoeed  that  the  Judge  of 
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Cbittagong,  as  far  as  I  can  jud^  from  the  tenor  of  the  letter^  was  opposed  to  the    Robert  Torrent 
procee^gs  of  the  Goremment.  ^^• 

8440.  In  what  manner  had  the  Government  interfered  with  the  perpetual     s8th  July  185^. 
settlement  there?  

They  had  increased  the  assessment  of  perpetually  settled  estates,  and  settled 
for  the  jumma  of  the  surplus  lands  of  those  estates  with  parties  other  tiian  the 
possessors  and  proprietors  of  that  land. 

8441.  Had  the  person  dispossessed  no  remedy  at  law? 
Undoubtedly  he  bad  a  remedy  at  law« 

8442.  In  this  particular  case  to  which  you  are  referring^  did  the  person 
aggrieved  take  advantage  of  the  course  of  the  law  ? 

I  an  not  referring^  to  a  particular  case,  but  to  the  general  proceedings  of  the 
Government  in  the  district ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  judge  was  opposed  to  the 
jnroceedings  of  the  Government  in  the  district  of  Chittagong. 

8443.  Were  there  any  instances  in  which  the  persons  aggrigyed  sought  their 
remedy  at  law  ? 

There  were. 

8444.  Weie  they  numeroiM  ? 

Very  numerous  ;  I  believe  a  great  nnmber  of  cases. 

8446.  Where  the  property  in  dispute  was  very  considerable  ? 

N09  I  believe  it  was  all  trifling.  Generally  speaking  it  was  trifling ;  there 
may  have  been  some  cases  of  value  tried  in  the  courts^  but  the  estates  in  Chitta- 
gong are  of  an  exceedingly  small  extent,  and  I  believe,  generally  speaking,  l^t 
the  cases  were  of  very  small  value  which  were  tried  in  court. 

8446.  What  led  to  the  Government  pursuing  so  very  different  a  course  of 
conduct  there  fr6m  that  which  they  pursued  generally  elsewhere  with  respect  to 
the  perpetual  settlement  ? 

I  beMeve  that  the  Government  stated  that  they  had  a  right  to  do  so  because 
the  settlement  was  founded  on  a  measurement  of  the  lands  in  Chittagong ;  I  am 
aware  of  no  other  reascm. 

8447.  Chairman J\  These  lands  were  supposed  to  be  outeide  those  which  weve 
measured,  so  as  not  to  be  included  ? 

Outside  of  that  measurement. 

8448.  Lord  MontEagle.'l  As  I  understand,  the  letter  to  which  you  allude  did 
not  refer  to  any  particular  case  which  had  come  before  the  judge  ? 

No. 

8449.  But  to  the  general  duties? 

To  the  general  duties ;  it  was  laying  down  the  views  and  determination  of 
Government  for  his  guidance,  which  I  quote  as  an  instaace  of  improper  inter- 
ference. 

8450.  Was  it  addressed  to  him  in  particular,  or  was  it  a  circular  to  others? 
It  was  a  letter  addressed  in  particular  to  him. 

8461.  Earl  of  EUenharough.]  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  letter? 

I  have  quoted  it  in  the  paper  now  before  me ;  I  have  not  an  authenticated  copy. 

8462.  Have  you  anv  doubt  that  that  is  a  correct  copy  ? 

I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  except  the  last  paragraph  ;  I  have  not  quoted  the  last 
paragraph,  because  it  was  unimportant. 

8453.  Chairman.]  Is  it  in  a  pamphlet  which  you  published  ? 

Yes. 

8454.  Earl  of  Ellenboraugh.']  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  read  it  ? 

«  Siy^ — ^The  Bight  honourable  the  Governor  of  Bengal  having  had  before  him 
a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed,  under  date  the  13th  ultimo,  by  the  Collector  of 
Chittagong,  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Division,  a  transcript  of  which,  as 
appears  from  the  last  paragraph,  has  also  been  forwarded  to  you  by  Mr.  Havey, 
the  Collector,  I  am  directed,  with  reference  to  the  great  importance  of  the  subject 
as  regards  both  the  due  mmntenance  of  the  authority  of  the  Government  and 
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Hcheit  TorrenSf    preservation  of  the  peace  of  an  extensive  district,  to  address  you  direct,  for  the 
£^9'  purpose  of  impressing  on  you  the  mischievous  consequences  which   must  be 

28th  July  i8^q      expected  to  ensue  if  those  classes  of  the  agricultural  population  of  Chittagong, 
'     who  appear  to  be  opposed  to  the  survey  now  in  progress,  and  to  be  in  a  state  of 
considerable  excitement  in  consequence  of  that  measure,  should  be  deluded  by 
designing  persons  into  a  belief  that  you,  the  highest  judicial  functionary,  are 
disposed  to  support  them  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  the  Government,  and  to 
become  a  partisan  in  their  cause.     With  reference  to  your  established  character 
as  a  public  officer,  the  Governor  feels  confident  that  you  have  not  in  any  manner 
willingly  aflforded  grounds  for  erroneous  impressions  of  the  nature  above  alluded 
to ;  and  this  communication  is  not  made  with  the  slightest  intention  of  imputing 
blame  to  you,  but  merely  in  order  to  remove  at  once,  at  a  time  when  a  consider- 
able degree  of  excitement  appears  to  prevail,  and  on  a  point  of  much  importance, 
all  room  of  misunderstanding,  and  to  place  you  fully  in  possession  of  the  views 
and  determination  of  the  Government.     You  must  doubtless  be  well  aware  with 
what  avidity,  in  moments  of  excitement,  the  support  of  the  local  authorities  whose 
views  are  assumed  to  be  opposed  to  those  of  the  Government  is  caught  at  by  the 
disaflected,  and  that  therefore  special  caution  is  necessary  to  prevent  misconception, 
which  must  embarrass  the  public  service,  and  not  improbably  lead  those  who 
labour  under  it  to  commit  overt  acts  of  resistance  to  constituted  authorities, 
seriously  affecting  the  peace  of  the  community  and  compromising  themselves. 
As  theee  overt  acts  have  been  committed,  you  will  no  doubt  feel  it  to  be  your 
duty  to  take  every  suitable  and  proper  measure  to  correct  any  false  impression  in 
regard  to  your  sentiments  that  may  have  gone  abroad.     The  Governor  regards 
the  survey  of  the  district  now  in  progress  as  a  measure  of  great  public  utility, 
seeing  that  it  is  no  less  calculated  to  define  and  secure  the  rights  of  individuals, 
and  to  correct  the  serious  evils,  of  which  litigation  has  been  the  most  prominent, 
arising  from  the  irregular  intermixture  and  confusion  of  landed  tenures  and  of 
property  in  Chittagong,  than  to  bring  to  right  and  maintain  the  just  dues  of  the 
revenue.     The  survey  was  commenced  after  long  and  careful  inquiry  {«nd  deli- 
beration ;  and  the  public  officers  best  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  and  wants 
of  the  district  have  been  unanimous  in  declaring  their  opinion  that  it  would 
confer  a  great  and  substantial  benefit  on  all  parties  concerned,  with  the  exception 
only  of  the  fraudulent.     Under  these  circumstances,  operations  having  been 
already  carried  on  with  the  best  result  to  a  considerable  extent,  his  Lordship  is 
of  course  determined  to  prosecute  the  measure  to  completion.     In  itself  it  must 
be  productive  of  good  to  all  honest  persons ;  and  those  who  may  think  themselves 
aggrieved  by  any  ulterior  proceedings,  founded  on  the  data  which  it  furnishes, 
will  have,  of  course,  full  opportunity  to  appeal,  either  to  the  Court  to  which  the 
revenue  authorities  in  such  cases  are  amenable,  or  to  lay  their  complaints  before 
the  Government,  where  they  will  have  due  attention.     It  will  be  your  duty,  as  a 
high  public  officer  of  the  Government,  thus  made  acquainted  with  its  views  and 
objects,  to  forward  them  by  the  zealous  exercise  of  your  influence,  and   the 
employment,  on  all  fitting  occasions,  of  the  authority  which  is  vested  in  you." 
I  remark  upon  that:  *'  I  may  remark  that  this  Court  was  presided  over  by  the 
Judge  to  whom  this  letter  was  addressed.*'    There  is  a  further  remark  :  "  The 
last  paragraph  need  not  be  quoted,  as  it  refers  to  the  conduct  of  some  Native 
judicial  functionaries.     It  may  again  be  observed  that  the  Judge  addressed  in 
the  dictatorial  tone  of  the  Government  Secretary  was  the  functionary  presiding 
in  the  Court  to  which  the  revenue  authorities  are  liable  ;  and  it  may  be  inquired 
whether  the  tenor  of  the  letter  cited  was  such  as  to  encourage  the  self-possession 
of  the  presiding  functionary,  and  tend  to  his  arriving  at  a  prompt  and  judicious 
decision  in  any  case  between  the  revenue  authorities  and  the  aggrieved  agricul- 
turists.    Would  the  Secretary  to  Government  in  any  of  our  colonies,  or  the 
Home  Secretary  of  State,  be  tolerated  in  addressing  any  of  the  Judges  in  such 
^  tone?     Is  it  only  in  remote  India  that  such  a  tone  is  to  be  adopted? " 

8455.  Chairman.']  This  happened  in  the  year  1837  ? 

In  the  year  1837,  when  the  proceedings  were  first  commenced,  or  shortly  after 
the  commencement  of  the  Government  proceedings  in  Chittagong. 

8456.  Were  you  the  Judge  addressed  on  this  occasion  ? 
No ;  Mr.  Henry  Moore  was  the  Judge. 

8457.  Earl  of  Ellcnhorough.']  Are  you  aware  what  steps  he  adopted  ? 

He 
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He  replied  to  the  letter,  and  explained  that  he  had  no  feeling  against  the  Bohert  Toi 
<]iovemment  at  all ;  that  was  all,  I  believe,  he  did.     I  have  not  a  copy  of  his  Esq. 

letter  ?  

8458.  Lord  Mont  Eagle.']  That  pamphlet  does  not  give  the  answer  of  the  ^^^^  -^"^^  ^^^3> 
Judffe  ? 


i|0. 

8469.  Chav^man.]  Are  you  aware  of  any  similar  instances  of  interference  ? 

Yes.  In  the  year  1848,  I  consider  that  there  Mas  an  interference,  which 
should  not  have  been  exercised,  on  the  part  of  Government,  in  a  criminal  case 
which  I  tried  myself. 

8460.  Earl  of  EUenbarough.]  What  was  the  nature  of  that  case? 

The  interference  was  exercised  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Police,  a  copy  of  which  he  was  directed  to  send  to  the  magistrate  who  committed 
the  accused  for  the  offence  of  affray,  attended  with  murder  or  homicide ;  and 
I  think  that  that  letter,  addressed  to  the  Superintendent  of  Police,  was  such  as 
might  have  biassed  the  magistrate  in  some  way,  and  was  not  unlikely  to  bias 
him  in  the  decision  at  which  he  arrived,  and  to  induce  him  to  commit  men  for 
trial  who  should  not  have  been  committed. 

8461.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  letter  to  the  Superintendent  of  Poh'ce  ? 
1  have  not. 

8462.  Chairman.']  Was  this  letter  addressed  to  him  in  his  executive  capacity, 
as  having  charge  of  the  police,  or  in  his  judicial  capacity  ? 

Certainly,  as  having  charge  of  the  police  of  the  district ;  but  I  consider  that  it 
\^as  impossible  that  he  could  read  it  with  one  mind  as  a  police  officer,  and  not 
be  biassed  as  magistrate  to  decide  on  the  guilt  of  the  accused. 

8463.  Lord  Mont  Eagle.]  By  what  official  was  the  letter  written  ? 
By  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  BengaL 

8464.  Was  that  the  same  individual  who  wrote  the  former  letter  ? 
Not  the  same  individual. 

8466.  Lord  JVynford.]  Was  it  in  stronger  terms  than  the  former  letter  ? 
It  certainly  was  in  stronger  terms,  for  it  found  fault  with  the  apathy  of  the 
police  officers  in  the  case  to  which  I  am  alluding. 

8466.  l£iBi\  o{  EUenhorou^h.]  What  was  meant  by  ^*  apathy '\? 
Not  discovering  the  crimmals. 

8467.  Chairman.]  But,  as  far  as  interfering  with  the  apathy  of  a  police  officer, 
18 there  anything  objectionable  in  the  Government  doing  that? 

Not  in  addressing  the  Superintendent  of  Police,  certainly ;  I  should  not  say 
there  was :  but  I  think  it  was  objectionable  to  send  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  the 
magistrate.  I  myself, was  the  judge  who  tried  the  accused,  and  I  think  that  it 
did  bias  the  magistrate,  unintentionally  perhaps,  in  the  decision  at  which  he 
arrived,  and  occasioned  him  to  commit  innpcent  people. 

8468.  Earl  of  Ellenborough.]  What  was  the  particular  censure  conveyed  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Police  ? 

I  recollect  that  one  objection  bv  the  Governor-general  or  the  Governor  of 
Bengal  was,  that  he  had  omitted  for  some  number  of  days  to  report  the  occur- 
rence of  the  affray  and  the  death  of  the  Natives  to  the  Government ;  that,  I 
think,  was  particularly  objected  to  by  the  Governor-general. 

8469.  Were  these  persons  afterwards  arrested? 
Some  of  them  were  afterwards  arrested. 

8470.  And  then  they  were  brought  before  the  magistrate  for  this  offence  ? 
Tliey  were  brought  before  the  magistrate,  and  committed  by  him  for  trial 

before  me.  I  was  specially  sent  to  try  this  case.  I  might  mention,  as  an 
instance  to  exemplify  the  bias  of  the  magistrate,  that  he  did  not  take  any 
evidence  before  the  accused,  who  were  referred  to  in  the  Secretary's  letter ;  he 
merely,  on  one  occasion,  caused  the  evidence  to  be  read  over  to  them,  took  their 
plea  of  guilty  or  not  guilty,  and  then  committed  them  for  trial.  I  think  that 
that  almost  bears  me  out  in  the  opinion  that  he  was  biassed  by  the  letter  to 
which  i  refer. 

(20 — ^111.43-)  f3  S471.  Chairman.] 
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liobert  Torre nsy        84  "M,  CharrmanJ]  Tlie  SupeTintendent  of  Police  was  instructed  by  tbeOevem- 
J^S'sy-  ment  to  send  a  copy  of  a  letter,  charging  himself  with  negligence  in  a  partlctifcir- 

.8th  j";;i7i853.    "^^^^^^^'^  ^^^  magistrate  ? 

8472.  The  magistrate  in  this  case  was  to  act,  not  judicially,  but  to  act  as  the 
head  of  the  police? 

He  was,  first  of  all,  to  act  as  the  heaed  of  the  police  ;  to  apprelretid  the  crimi- 
nals, and  to  ascertain  their  guilt  afterwtirds,  and  commit  them,  if  he  tbovght 
proper,  for  trial  before  the  Sessions  Judge. 

8473.  But  as  magistrate  he  was  responsible  in  some  degree  for  the  conduct  of 
the  police,  was  he  not  ? 

Quite  so. 

8474.  Is  it  not  almost  inevitable,  from  the  confusion  of  the  two  duties  togethtft 
that  the  interference  which  might  be  exercised  by  the  GovernmeBt  in  one  ca^ 
pMfity  farirly  epouffb,  would  be  improper  in  the  other  case  t 

It  would  be  so,  1  think. 

8476.  Lord  Mont  EagU.']  As  I  understand,  the  head  of  the  police  was  to  send 
a  copy  of  the  letter  to  the  magistrate,  he  betng  the  same  individiial ;  namely,  to 
send  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  himself? 

No;  the  Superintendent  of  Police  is  over  all  the  magistrates  as  regards  the 
police ;  the  magistrate  is  the  head  of  tlie  police  of  the  particular  district,  and  he 
sent  a  copy  of  it  to  him.  In  course  of  trial,  the  copy  also  came  before  me,  the 
judge  who  was  to  try  the  case. 

8476.  Lord  Wynford.']  Do  I  rightly  understand  you  to  say,  that  the  mere  cir- 
cumstance of  the  charges  being  read  over  to  those  men,  that  is  to  say,  the  depo- 
sitions, caused  in  the  mind  of  the  magistrate  a  feeling  of  bias  i^ainst  the 
prisoners  ? 

I  think,  if  he  had  not  been  biassed  against  the  prisoners,  he  would  have  taken 
the  evidence  in  the  presence  of  the  accused.  The  witnesses  who  gave  this  evidence 
were  not  present ;  they  could  not  put  a  single  question  to  them.  The  witaeises 
who  had  given  the  evidence  were  not  present,  and  the  accused  were  never  con- 
fronted with  them ;  they  had  no  opportunity  of  cross-examining  them,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  they  told  truth  or  falsehood.  I  afterwards  ascertained  that  these 
witnesses  were  perjured  men ;  at  least,  as  far  as  I  could  ascertain  at  the  trial. 

8477.  Was  this  the  first  opportunity  of  examination  ? 

The  first  opportunity ;  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  magistrate's  court. 

8478.  And  then  they  were  examined  behind  the  accused  men  ? 
They  were. 

8479.  Is  that  the  general  course  of  administering  justice  in  India ;  namely, 
taking  evidence  in  that  mode  ? 

No  ;  these  are  exceptions,  I  should  say,  to  the  general  rule. 

8480.  In  ordinary  cases,  as  in  this  country,  is  the  evidence  taken  before  the 
offender's  face,  and  is  he  fairly  confronted  with  the  witnesses? 

No.  I  did  not  understand  your  Lordship's  question.  Not  in  petty  cases ;  it 
used  not  to  be  the  case :  what  the  rule  is  since  I  left  India  I  do  not  know.  I 
have  been  absent  for  a  year ;  but  it  used  not  to  be  the  case,  in  petty  cases,  to  take 
the  evidence  before  the  accused ;  and  generally  the  accused  parties  were  not 
summoned  until  the  evidence  was  taken,  and  the  magistrate  hsui  heard  the  evi- 
dence, and  could  decide  whether  it  was  necessary  to  summon  the  accused 
or  not.     That  was  in  petty  cases. 

*   8481.  This  was  in  a  case  of  homicide?. 
A  very  important  case  indeed. 

8482.  Lord  Mont  Eagle.']  Was  th?re  any  peculiarity  in  the  case  which  made 
it  more  right  for  the  Government  to  interfere  ? 

Yes ;  there  was  the  peculiarity  in  the  case  that  the  affray  had  taken  place 
close  to  the  Governor-General's  seat  at  Barrackpore,  and  I  understand  that  on  that 
account  it  was  a  very  unusual  occurrence,  and  the  people  were  killed  not  very 
far  from  the  Government  House. 

8488.  Earl 
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.n!!!!^;^*''^^'^*'''^       ^^  ^'  ^   ^^"^^y    ^°   ^*^^*^    the  military   were      Robert  Ton e.s^ 
No ;  It  wa8  an  affray  for  crops. 


???*:,_ ^'^  ^^  ^E^/^0  There  was  no  political  element  iu  it? 
Not  the  least. 

8486.  Earl  of  EUmboreugh.']  Have  you  observed  that  any  particular  inconve- 
niences arise  from  the  union  of  the  magisterial  and  police  functions  in  the  same 
mdividual? 

I  have ;  I  consider,  in  the  first  place,  that  a  magistrate  cannot  so  dispassion- 
ately consider  the  evidence,  if  he  exercises  the  united  duties  of  police  officer  and 
magistrate. 

8486.  Do  you  think  that  when  he  has  exerted  himself  for  the  purpose  of 
wresting  the  person  accused,  he  may  perhaps  feel  a  certain  disposition  to  find 
that  he  has  got  the  right  man  ? 

That  is  my  opinion ;  I  think  my  experience  bears  me  out  in  that  opinion, 
tind  in  iconsequenae  I  think  that  app€»k  are  (very  ^mwAx  midtiplied  to  the 
judges. 

8487.  In  consequence  of  there  really  being  a  defect  in  the  evidence? 

A  defect  in  the  evidence  which  perhaps  the  magisteral  police  functionary  does 
JK>t  peiMtve  ; . he  is  unable  to  discover  it. 

8488.  Is  your  experience  of  the  evidence  such  as  to  give  you  a  go^  deal.of 
distrust  of  it ;  did  you  feel  satisfied  When  you  were  convicting  a  man,  (that  you 
were  quite  right  that  the  evidence  was  true  ? 

1 'had  very  great  dktfust  of  native  evidence ;  generally  I  was  guided  more  by 
circumstantial  evidence,  than  by  direct  evidence. 

8489.  How  were  the  persons  appointed  who  acted  as  policemen;  did  you 
appoint  them  ? 

The  nujgistrate  appointed  the  subordinate  officers,  all  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Police. 

8490.  That  is  to  say,  be  had  a  negative  upon  the.  appointment  ? 
JJeibad. 

8491.  How  did  you  find  out  the  persons  whom  you  cofisideted  fit  to^be  mwle 
|)oUcemen ;  who  suggested  their  names  to  you ;  did  tiiey  o&r  thismselves  ? 

They  offered  lihem^lves  in  general.  Perhape  a  man  might  have  diatioguifihed 

himself  in  some  way ;  he  might  have  shown  alaerity  in  giving  information 

leading  to  the  apprehension  of  a  criminal,  or  he  might  have  been  of  some  use  in 

Yflome  .public  matter,  and  in  so  far  he  was  selected  ;  but,  generally  speaking,  it  is 

quite  a  lottery  who  are  selected  as  the  very  subordinate  poKce. 

8492.  Were  there  generally  a  number  of  persons  applying  at  the  same  time 
^for  the  situations  ? 

A  great  number. 

8493.  Did  they  appear  to  be  put  forward  by  the  native  officers  about  the 
-eonrt? 

I  do  not  consider  that  they  weve.  Afl  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  think  that 
^they  appealed  in  too  great  numbers  to  be  put  forward  by  the  native  officers. 

8494.  Did  you  ever  take  the  opinion  of  the  native  officers  as  to  Ihe  eligibility 
'  of  particular  persons  r 

I  have  no  recollection  of  having  done  so,  but  I  jsuppose  I  must  very  often  have 
^one  so. 

8496.  What  had  you  tamake  you  decide  between  one  man  and  another;  you 
could  know  nothing  of  any  of  them  personally  ? 

Very  little,  excepting  in  one  or  two  instances,  could  I  know  of  any  of  them. 

8496.  Did  you  make  any  inquiries  as  to  th^r  connexions,  as  to  their  former 
life? 

»-  I  presume  I  must  have  done  so  ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  recollect  instances  of 
-doing  so.  1  should  tliink  it  most  likely  that  I  took  the  most  athletic-looking 
person,  and  the  man  who  might  be  recommended,  in  case  I  did  make  any  in- 
quiries regarding  them. 

(20— III.  48.)  F  4  8497.  Were 
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Roberi  Torrens,        8497.  Were  any  of  these  men  recommended  by  indigo  planters  or  persons^ 
Esq.  engaged  in  trade  in  the  neighbourhood  ? 

o  I  77"  o  No ;  I  think  not. 

128th  July  1853.  ' 

8498.  Had  you  occasion  at  any  time  to  dismiss  any  of  them  for  improper 

conduct  ? 

I  have  constantly  been  obliged  to  dismiss  the  subordinate  police  officers. 

8499.  Did  you  find  them  efficient  in  detecting  the  perpetrators  of  commons 
thefts^ 

No,  not  at  all ;  they  were  inefficient. 

8600.  Were  they  inefficient,  if  there  was  any  riot  r 
Perfectly  so. 

8601.  They  ran  away  ? 
They  ran  away. 

8602.  Lord  Braughtan.']  Are  these  deficiencies  of  the  system  exceptional,  or 
general  ? 

With  regard  to  the  subordinate  native  police,  it  is  not  exceptional,  but  gene* 

ral,  I  think. 

8603.  Earl  of  Ellenborough.']  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  in  what  manner  the 
police  could  be  improved  so  as  to  make  it  more  efficient  and  trustworthy  ? 

I  think  if  European  superintendence  was  multiplied,  the  police  would  be  im- 
proved, certainly. 

8604.  If  you  put  at  the  head  of  detachments  of  it  non-commissioned  officers 
from  the  army  ? 

Tried  non-commissioned  officers,  I  dare  say,  would  be  of  very  great  use,  pro- 
vided their  health  would  stand  in  Bengal,  which  is  a  matter  of  doubt. 

8605.  Earl  Povns.']  Was  the  inefficiency  from  the  deficiency  of  pay,  or  front 
other  causes  ? 

The  deficiency  of  pay,  I  think,  is  also  an  objection. 

8606.  If  the  pay  had  been  raised  in  the  provinces  of  which  you  are  speaking,, 
would  there  have  been  a  better  class  induced  to  become  policemen  ? 

I  doubt  whether  we  should  have  had  a  better  class.  They  might  have  been 
induced  to  be  more  honest  and  more  scrupulous  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 
I  doubt  whether  you  could  have  got  different  men  there. 

8607.  Earl  of  Ellenborough.']  Would  it  not  be  necessary  to  raise  the  pay 
very  greatly,  in  order  to  take  them  out  of  the  reach  of  temptation  and  bribery  ? 

It  would  be  requisite,  certainly,  to  raise  it  very  much. 

8608.  Lord  Broughton.']  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  the  military^ 
police  ? 

No,  I  have  not. 

8609.  Earl  of  Ellenborough.']  These  policemen  are  armed  to  a  certain  extent^ 
are  they  not ;  have  they  not  swords  and  shields  ? 

They  have  swords  and  shields  provided  by  themselves ;  they  are  not  given 
by  Government. 

8610.  No  matchlocks  ? 

No  matchlocks  in  Lower  Bengal. 

8611.  Did  there  appear  to  you,  while  you  were  administering  justice  in  this 
district,  to  be  any  improvement  in  the  general  condition  of  the  people  ? 

I  did  not  remark  it. 

8612.  Were  there  any  persons  of  considerable  property  amongst  them  ? 

In  the  particular  district  of  Chittagong  there  were  very  few  persons  of  pro* 
perty ;  jthe  tenures  there  were  exceedingly  small. 

8613.  Did  you  ever  reside  in  a  district  in  which  there  were  persons  of  large 
property  r 

I  did. 

8614.  In 
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8614.  In  wbat  manner  did  they  employ  their  property;  had  they  a  great     Robert  Torretts, 
many  servants?  Esq. 

Generally  speaking,  a  great  number  of  retainers.  .  TT"  g 

8515.  Did  they  nautch6  ?  

Some  of  them  did;  for  instance,  the  Rajah  of  Tippera,  who  is  a  zemindar,  and 

also  an  independent  sovereign,  used  to  give  a  number  of  nautches,  I  under- 
stand. 

8516.  But  their  expenditure  is  only  occasional,  not  general  ? 

Their  expenditure  in  those  respects  is  only  occasional ;  but  the  practice  of  the 
old  families,  and  of  those  who  have  large  landed  possessions,  is  to  be  exceedingly 
wasteful  and  disregardful  of  their  moaey« 

8517.  In  what  manner  do  they  employ  it  in  ornaments;  do  they  buy^rich 
ornaments  for  their  wives  and  children  ? 

No ;  I  think  it  is  very  often  expended  in  entertainments  and  dissipatioOi  and 
displays,  perhaps. 

8518.  What  kind  of  dissipation  ;  have  they  a  great  number  of  women  ? 
I  believe  they  have. 

8519.  Then  the  Brahmins  get  a  good  deal  out  of  them,  do  not  they  ?    - 

I  dare  say  they  do,  especially  on  the  occasion  of  their  funeral  ceremonies. 

8520.  And  their  marriages  ? 
And  their  marriages. 

8521.  They  complain  of  it  a  good  deal,  do  they  not  ? 
They  practise  it.     I  am  not  aware  that  they  complain  of  it. 

8522.  If  a  great  native  goes  to  the  Ganges  and  shaves  his  beard  off,  he  has 
to  pay  very  heavily  for  it,  has  not  he ;  for  any  ceremony  ? 

For  ceremonies  he  has  certainly  to  pay. 

8523.  Did  cultivation  appear  to  be  extending  ? 

I  consider  that  it  was  considerably  extending,  in  all  the  districts  of  that 
division. 

8524.  Were  the  occupiers  bringing  uncultivated  lands  under  the  plough  ? 
They  were. 

8525.  Where  they  brought  uncultivated  lands  under  the  plough,  what  did 
they  pay  for  them  to  Grovemment ;  how  was  it  assessed  ? 

Generally  it  was  on  what  they  call  the  russidee  jumma ;  that  is,  a  yearly  pro- 
gressive increasing  sum,  at  a  low  rate  the  first  year,  and  raised  gradually  till  it 
got  to  the  full  amount  assessed  on  each  begah. 

8526.  Were  there  no  cases  in  which  they  had  cultivated  and  uncultivated 
property,  and  could  extend  their  cultivation  without  paying  any  additional  rent  ? 

No,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  cases  where  they  could  get  the  uncultivated  lands 
without  paying  additional  rent. 

8537.  The  uncultivated  were  not  let  to  them  with  the  cultivated  at  a  fixed 
sum? 

Not  in  Chittagong,  under  the  Government  assessment  latterly  made  there. 
I  refer  to  jungle  land. 

8528.  What  course  is  a  man  to  pursue  if  he  wishes  to  bring  land  under  cul- 
tivation at  present  uncultivated ;  to^hom  must  he  apply  ? 

To  the  collector. 

8529.  What  would  the  collector  do  r 

He  would  give  him  a  lease  of  it  at  this  progressively  increasing  jumma. , 

8530.  Before  that,  must  he  not  either  see  the  land  himself,  or  some  one  else? 
Undoubtedly. 

8531-  What  is  the  extent  of  the  collectorate  in  acreage,  or  the  number  of 
square  miles? 

It  may  be  about  25  miles  broad ;  it  is  a  very  narrow  district.  It  may  be 
upwards  of  100  miles  long. 

(20—111. 48.)  G  8532.  Do 
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RoberijTomm,        8632.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  for  the  collector  in  each  case  to  see  the  hmd^ 
**  and  to  assess  its  value  ? 

I  do  not. 


28ih  July  1853. 


8533,  What  would  he  do  in  that  case^  where  he  could  not  see  the  land  ? 
He  was  guided  by  his  subordinates. 

8534.  Were  those  subordinates  trustworthy? 

Not  in  every  instance,  I  should  say ;  some  of  them  might  have  been,  and  some 
might  not ;  1  should  not  say  it  would  be  the  rule  that  they  were  untrustworthy. 

8635.  Had  a  man  who  was  desirous  of  extending  the  cultivation  the  option  of 
Tefasing  the  land  at  the  rent  asked  for  it  ? 

If  he  applied  for  it  he  would  be  expected  to  take  it. 

8636.  No  matter  what  the  rent  was? 

No ;  if  he  agreed  to  the  rent  proposed  by  the  collector, 

8537.  Lord  Mont  Eagle.]  Would  he  receive  information  as  to  the  rent  before 
he  began  the  tillage  of  it  ? 

Before  he  began  the  tillage  of  it  he  would  enter  into  his  agreement  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

8538.  Earl  of  Ellenbormigh.]  After  how  many  years'  service  have  you  known 
gentlemen  appointed  to  the  office  of  collector,  which  requires  this  knowledge? 

I  can  speak  of  my  own  case,  in  the  first  instance.  1  was  appointed  aeting 
collector  after  I  had  been  in  the  public  service  about  10  or  11  months;  having 
the  full  powers  of  a  collector,  of  course. 

8539.  We  have  been  told  that  the  collector  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  judicial 
authority ;  that  is,  that  he  deals  judicially  with  the  tenures  of  land  ^id  the  rights 
of  property.  How  had  you  been  able  to  acquire  any  knowledge  upon  that  subject 
in  the  11  months  which  had  elapsed  since  you  came  into  the  country  ? 

I  had  been  assistaat  to  a  collector  during  those  11  months. 

8540.  Do  you  consider  that  you  had  taken  any  information  or  knowledge  so 
rapidly  as  to  be  able  to  perform  satisfactorily  the  duties  of  the  office  at  the  end 
of  the  11  months? 

No,  I  do  not  consider  it  now. 

8541.  Do  you  think  that  anybody  can  in  that  space  of  time  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  the  tenures  of  India? 

Certainly  not. 

8542.  May  not  the  cdlector,  therefore,  in  many  cases  unintentionally  do 
grievous  wrong  to  the  persons  who  are  placed  under  him  ? 

He  may. 

8543.  Lord  Mont  Eagle.]  Is  it  not  very  unusual  for  a  man  to  be  af^inted 
after  so  short  a  service  ? 

I  should  think  at  present  it  would  be. 

8544.  Do  you  know  what  the  term  of  service  now  is  before  a  party  becomes 
acting  collector  ? 

I  cannot  give  any  exact  answer  to  the  question.  In  case  of  a  collector  going 
away  sick,  or  dying,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  an  assistant  would  be  called  upon 
on  the  emergency  to  perform  the  duties  of  acting  collector. 

8545.  Earl  Powis.']  Where  was  it  that  ypu  had  acted  at  the  time  you  men-: 
tion  f 

At  Tippera. 

8546.  Earl  of  EllenboroughJ]  How  did  you  set  about  acquiring  the  knowledge 
requisite  to  perform  the  duties  of  collector ;  how  could  you  acquire  from  any 
books  a  knowledge  of  the  tenures  of  die  district  in  which  you  were  a  servant  ? 

If  I  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  any  books  upon  the  subject,  I  might  have 
acquired  it.  * 

8547.  What  books  are  there  upon  the  subject? 

There  are  the  different  regulations  of  (joverameiit,  and  »ko  a  book  called 
^'Murshman's  Revenue  Guide.'*    There  is  another  book,  by  Mr.  Boutros,  fMib* 
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lished  on  the  subject ;  and  there  axe  some  other  works  which  an  officer  now     iMert  Torrens, 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  reading.     In  those  days  such  works  were  comr  J^^q* 

paratively  few  and  difficult  to  obtain.  ,  TT" 

8548.  Do  not  the  forms  of  tenure  vary  in  different  districts  ?  

Very  much. 

8549.  So  that  what  you  acquired,  and  what  made  you  master  of  the  expe- 
rience of  one  district^  would  not  assist  you  very  greatly  in  another  ? 

Not  in  a  distant  district,  certainly. 

8550.  In  what  manner  did  these  cases  affecting  the  right  to  property  come 
before  you  ? 

The  most  important  eases  that  came  before  me  were  cases  for  the  assessment 
of  laod,  commonly  called  resumption  cases^  adding  to  the  Government  jumma 
of  an  estate. 

8661.  Were  those  cases  in  which  the  Govemment  claimed  that  the  person 
was  not  entitled  to  be  rent-free  ? 

The  Ia-khiraj\  or  rent-free  cases,  were  another  description  of  cases.  The  cases 
to  which  I  first  alluded  were  generally  increments,  land  thrown  up  on  the  river : 
the  Meyna,  for  instance,  which  was  a  veiy  large  river,  and  where  there  were 
very  important  cases.  The  other  cases  were  also  important ;  besides  that  there 
were  cas^,  called  summary  suits,  where  a  collector  sits  judicially  trying  claims 
for  rent  between  zemindar  and  ryot. 

8552.  Those  were  cases  which  would  be  decided  in  other  countries  only  by  a 
judicial  tribunal  ? 
Only  by  a  judicial  tribunal,  I  presume. 

8652.  And  of  course  requiring  all  the  knowledge  which  is  requisite  to  enable 
a  judge  to  decide? 

It  would  require  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  evidence,  or  experience  in  evi- 
dence, certainly;  but  it  would  not  require  such  a  complete  knowledge  aa  a  judge 
is  required  to  possess  sitting  judicially. 

8654.  In  the  la-khiraj  cases,  there  might  be  required  a  very  long  distant 
proof  of  the  rights  of  possession  of  the  party,  going  back  many  years,  might 
there  not  r 

I  should  say  not ;  that  the  principal  point  to  be  looked  to  would  be  the 
validity  of  the  document  under  which  the  lands  were  held  free  from  the  payment 
of  rent. 

8555.  But  must  not  that  document  be  of  a  certain  date  to  give  it  validity? 
Undoubtedly  it  would  be  required  to  be  of  a  certain  date« 

8556.  In  all  cases,  did  they  produce  some  document  to  prove  their  rights? 

In  all  cases  where  they  appeared,  so  &r  as  my  experience  goes^  a  document 
was  produced  to  prove  their  rights. 

8557.  Was  there  reason,  in  any  cases,  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  docu- 
ment produced  ? 

Conbiderable  reason. 

8558.  Were  they  accomplished  forgers? 

Very  much  so.  I  consider  that  some  of  the  natives  are  very  accomplished 
forgers. 

8559.  The  signature  was  always  affixed  by  a  seal  to  these  documents,  was  it 
not,  or  was  it  in  hand-writing  ? 

With  respect  to  the  sunuds,  if  the  document  was  granted  by  a  European  func- 
tionary, it  was  in  hand-writing  and  with  a  seal ;  if  given  by  any  of  the  native 
powers  previously  to  our  tenure  of  the  country,  it  was  generally  by  a  seal. 

8560.  But  the  rent-free  tenures  originated  before  we  were  in  possession  of 
the  country,  did  they  not  ? 

They  did,  generally  speaking,  but  I  imagine  that  there  were  a  considerable 
number  of  documents  that  were  registered.  They  were  required  to  register  to 
ensure  thdr  validity  afterwards;  and  these  documents  being  registered,  were 
signed  by  (he  European  revenue  authority,  or  some  European  functionary. 

(20— III.43.)  g2  8561.  That 
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Robert  Turran,        8661.  That  Signature  only  attested  the  authenticity  of  the  previous  docu- 

^*y-  meut? 

aSth  July  i8/>3         ^*  ^^^  corroborative  of  the  document  having  been  registered. 

8662.  For  what  period  did  you  go  back,  in  order  to  establish  the  right  to 
la-khiraj ;  was  it  to  1765  ? 

To  1765  ;  I  understand,  it  has  been  so  ruled  now. 

8563.  Have  there  been  any  cases,  to  your  knowledge,  where  the  Government 
have  resumed  lands  which  appeared  to  have  been  in  possession  previously  to 
the  year  1765? 

I  am  unable  to  quote  such  a  case  at  present. 

8564.  Were  there  many  cases  in  which  persons,  who  had  been  evidently  for 
many  years  and  for  many  generations  in  possession  of  rent-free  tenures,  were 
unable  to  produce  the  documents,  and  were  therefore  dispossessed  ? 

I  could  not  specify  cases  of  inability,  but  I  could  particularly  refer  to  cases 
where  the  Government  took  a  portion  of  the  land  from  the  la-khirajdar  without 
taking  the  whole,  and  without  calling  upon  the  la-khirajdar  to  produce  any 
document. 

8565.  Was  there  no  length  of  proved  occupancy  rent-free  that  was  held  to  be 
as  valid  as  a  document  to  prove  that  there  must  have  been  some  document  upon 
which  that  possession  was  founded^  so  as  to  establish  the  presumption  that  there 
must  have  been  originally  a  good  title  ? 

No,  I  consider  tliat  a  document  must  have  been  produced  in  every  case. 

8566.  Then  the  longer  the  possession,  the  less  the  chance  of  being  able  to  pro- 
duce the  document  ? 

There  was  a  liability  to  its  being  lost  or  destroyed.  If  the  original  documeut 
was  lost,  and  it  was  proved  that  the  document  had  once  been  registered  as  valid^ 
that  would  be  sufficient  to  exonerate  the  la*khirajdar  from  the  payment  of  rent. 

8567.  If  a  proprietor  could  prove  that  from  the  time  of  Akhbar  he  and  his 
ancestors  had  held  certain  land  rent-free,  was  not  it  considered  as  affording  suffi* 
cient  presumption  that  there  must  have  been  a  document  to  give  him  that 
right? 

I  do  not  consider  that  it  would  have  saved  him. 

8568.  Lord  Colchesterr]  Were  they  in  the  habit  of  registering  them  in  the 
courts  of  the  native  prince? 

It  was  9ne  of  our  laws  that  they  were  to  register  all  their  sunuds  or  documents 
in  the  office  of  the  collector. 

8569.  It  was  a  British  regulation  ? 

It  was  an  enactment  of  the  British  Government. 

8570.  There  was  no  necessity  for  it,  extraneously  ? 
Not  under  the  native  princes,  that  I  am  aware  of. 

8571.  Lord  Mont  Eagle.']  Are  the  records  of  the  collector  very  carefully  kept 
upon  a  change  of  appointment  ? 

I  do  not  think  that  they  are  carefully  kept  generally. 

8572.  What  is  the  value  of  registering  if  the  records  are  not  carefully  kept  ? 
I  have  seen  cases  where  they  have  been  very  badly  kept. 

8573.  Then  the  registry  of  the  document  is  of  very  little  value  ? 

It  is  very  difficult  to  discover  in  some  instances  whether  it  has  been  registered 
or  not,  in  consequence  of  the  document  being  nearly  illegible  or  destroyed. 

8574.  Earl  of  Ellenborough.]  Did  you  ever  hear  complaints' on  the  subject  of 
the  administration  of  the  law  in  the  resumption  of  rent-free  tenures? 

1  have  heard  general  complaints  of  it. 

8575.  Did  it  appear  to  you  to  shake  very  much  the  confidence  of  the  natiye 
proprietors  in  the  administration  of  justice  by  us,  and  the  security  of  their 
property  ? 

My  own  opinion  is,  that  it  must  have  shaken  their  confidence  in  the  security 
of  their  property  as  regarded  the  la-khiraj  tenures. 

8676.  Do 
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8576.  Do  yoa  recollect  any  case  in  which  a  witness  was  imprisoned  in  order     Robert  llrrens^ 
to  secure  him  as  a  witness  upon  a  particular  occasion  ?                                                      .%.        ' 
'  I  cannot  exactly  refer  to  any  case  at  present.  

T^.  ,  ,     ,  28th  July  1853. 

8677.  Did  any  such  happen  within  your  own  knowledge  at  any  time;  had        

you  ever  reason  to  imprison  a  man  in  order  to  keep  him  as  a  witness? 

Without  being  able  to  particularize  any  case,  I  consider  that  I  must  at  some 
time  or  another — perhaps  not  on  one  occasion,  but  on  several  occasions— have 
put  witnesses  in  confinement ;  not  exactly  in  prison. 

8678.  Under  detention  ? 
Under  detention. 

8679.  For  any  considerable  period  ? 
I  should  say  not. 

8580.  Lord  JVynfordJ]  Was  that  to  prevent  them  from  being  tampered  with, 
or  from  being  ill-treated  ? 

Either  to  prevent  their  being  tampered  with,  or  to  prevent  their  going  away 
without  giving  their  evidence. 

8581.  Earl  of  ElknboroughJ]  May  not  those  witnesses  have  come  from  a  con- 
siderable  distance  ? 

They  may  have  done  so.  From  the  great  extent  of  the  districts,  in  many  cases 
witnesses  must  come  from  a  great  distance. 

8582.  At  what  distance  from  each  other  were  the  points  between  which  you 
administered  justice  in  your  court;  was  it  the  end  of  a  march  ? 

I  should  think  one  or  two  days'  journey  would  be  the  distance  between  each 
two  courts. 

8683.  Two  marches;  about  18  or  20  miles? 

The  districts  in  Bengal  are  not  so  close  as  that  in  general. 

8684.  Do  they  march  more  than  10  miles  a  day  r 

Your  lordship  is  alluding  to  the  case  of  a  magistrate  moving  about  his 
district. 

8585.  Yes? 

Ten  or  twelve  miles  might  be  about  the  distance. 

8686.  Then  you  think  you  generally  moved  about  two  days'  journey  from 
court  to  court  ? 

I  did  not  understand  the  question  which  your  Lordship  put ;  I  understood  it 
to  relate  to  the  distance  of  each  permanent  magistrate's  court  from  the  other. 

8587.  The  magistrates  travelling  about 

About  a  march  each  day  is  the  distance  which  the  magistrates  travel.  I  had 
^ery  little  travelling  about  myself  as  a  magistrate ;  I  was  generally  stationary. 

8588.  When  you  were  stationary,  what  was  the  extent  of  the  district  from 
which  the  witnesses  had  to  come  to  your  court  ? 

Particularizing  a  district  I  held,  the  office  of  magistrate  of  the  24  Pergunnahs 
from  Saugor  to  Calcutta,  I  should  think  a  distance  considerably  upwards  of 
100  miles. 

8589.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  yours  was  the  only  criminal  court  in  that  disr 
trict  to  which  all  persons  were  to  resort  for  justice,  and  that  you  remained  fixed 
in  the  same  place  ? 

Mine  was  the  only  criminal  court  between  Saugor  and  the  suburbs  of  Cal- 
cutta. 

8590.  How  far  were  you  fixed  from  Calcutta  itself? 
At  Allipore,  about  a  mile  from  Calcutta. 

8591.  Then  the  furthest  part  of  your  district  was  100  miles  from  your  resi- 
lience ? 

At  least  that,  I  should  think. 

8592.  The  witnesses  from  the  extreme  point  would  have  to  come  100  miles  ? 
They  would. 

(20— IIL  48.)  O  3  8693.  Lord 
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Roboi  Torrcns,        8593.  Lord  Mont  Eagle,]  And  that  for  the  most  trifling  gsms  ? 
-^*g'  For  the  most  trifling  cases,  even  of  petty  aasault 

'J  "^  ^  ^  8694.  Eaii  of  Ellenbarough.]  Was  it  never  suggested  to  you  hy  the  Govern- 
ment that  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  live  somewhere  nearer  the  centre  of  the 
district  ? 

No,  it  was  not ;  and  with  regard  to  that  particular  magistracy,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  have  moved  the  magistrate  elsewhere,  for  he  was  also  super- 
intendent of  the  gaol  at  AUipore,  unless  there  had  been  a  separate  superintendent 
appointed.     That  was  a  large  convict  establishment. 

8696.  What  was  the  extent  of  your  judicial  duties  as  a  judge ;  were  you  occu- 
pied for  a  considerable  period  of  every  week  ? 
Every  day  most  busily  occupied. 

8696.  Lord  Whamcliffe.']  Did  you  ever  visit  the  distant  part  of  your  district  ? 
Not  in  the  zillah  of  the  24  Pergunnahs.     I  only  held  the  appointment  for 

a  year. 

8697.  You  never  went  beyond  the  place  where  you  held  your  court  ? 
No ;  it  was  impossible  1  could  do  so. 

8698.  Had  you  many  cases  brought  from  these  remote  parts  of  the  district  ? 

I  should  say,  speaking  from  my  recollection  of  the  district,  the  cases  of  im- 
portance were  few  from  the  remote  parts  of  the  district ;  it  is  a  part  of  the 
country  very  thinly  inhabited,  among  the  Sunderbunds ;  but  cases  did  occur, 
certainly. 

8699.  Earl  of  EUenborough.]  Was  there  a  good  deal  of  water  communication 
in  your  district  ? 

A  great  deal  of  water  communication. 

8600.  It  is  upon  that  water  communication  that  a  good  many  of  the  daeoities 
take  place,  is  it  not? 

Undoubtedly  there  are  very  grievous  daeoities. 

8601.  What  means  had  you  of  repressing  them;  was  there  any  good  atrcHig' 
river  police  ? 

There  were  a  few  guard  boats, 

8603.  Were  they  manned  by  these  men  who  had  swords  and  shields  ? 

They  were  manned  by  the  same  class  of  people  as  the  common  burkandauzes. 

8603.  Was  no  attempt  ever  made  to  get  any  seamen  or  maritime  persons  into 
that  boat  police  ? 

I  am  aware  of  none. 

8604.  Had  they  any  fights  with  any  of  the  daeoities? 

During  the  year  that  I  was  magistrate  I  hare  no  recollection  of  such  an  occur- 
rence taking  place. 

8606.  But  were  there  daeoities  in  that  time  ? 

I  am  not  aware  of  river  daeoities ;  there  were  several  land  daeoities, 

8606.  Lord  IVhamcliffe.']  Is  the  superintendence  of  the  gaol  at  AlUpore 
always  connected  with  the  magistracy  of  that  district  ? 

It  is. 

8607.  Is  it  subject  to  general  changes? 

No ;  the  changes  are  perhaps  fewer  in  that  appointment  than  generally  speak- 
ing. I  had  held  the  appointment  of  the  judge  of  a  district  before,  and  came  down 
to  the  magistracy;  and  when  the  judge  vacated  the  appointment  of  judge  of  the 
same  district,  I  was  removed  from  the  magistracy  to  the  judgeship  m  that  short 
space  of  time. 

8608.  Eari  Powis:]  What  class  of  person  was  the  actual  governor  or  resident 
at  the  head  of  the  gaol  ? 

He  was  a  European. 

8609.  Not  one  of  the  Company's  servants  ? 
He  was  an  uncovenanted  European. 

8610,  What 
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861 0.  What  sort  of  po^lioii  did  he  hold,  and  what  allowaiice  had  he  ?  Robert  Torres, 
A  very  subordinate  position,  and  Moall  allowances.     The  person  who  last  held  ^' 

the  appointment  (I  forget  whether  it  was  during  my  time  or  not)  had  been  a    ^g^jj  j^jy  ^g^^^ 
Serjeant  in  the  Company's  artillery ;  and  a  very  good  gaoler  he  made.  

8611.  Earl  of  Ellenborough.']  How  many  prisoners  are  there  ordinarily  in 
AUipore  Gaol? 

I  think  the  last  time  I  saw  a  return  there  might  be  about  1,100.  That  is 
considerablj  reduced,  for  the  courts  now  very  seldom  sentence  prisoners  to 
imprisonment  in  the  gaol ;  they  are  generally  transported. 

8612.  Earl  Pawis.]  What  was  the  largest  number  while  you  were  magistrate 
there? 

I  should  think  betweai  1,400  and  1,600,  as  far  as  my  recollection  goes. 

8613.  Earl  of  Ellenborough.]  If  a  gentleman  happens  to  be  sent  to  prison,  he 
goes  to  AUipore,  does  not  he  ? 

No. 

8614.  Would  it  not  be  possible  and  ccmvenient  to  unite  tiie  superintendence 
of  the  Allipere  Gaol  with  some  magisterial  office  in  Calcutta,  rather  than  with 
the  magistracy  of  the  24  Pergunnahs ;  would  it  not  be  convenient  that  it  should 
be  united  with  the  office  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  ? 

I  should  say  it  would  be  inconvenient,  because  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  Cal- 
cutta ought  to  reside  within  Calcutta,  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  AUipore 
Gaol,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  reside  quite  close  to  the  gaol.  Sudden  outbreaks 
occur  there,  when  the  Superintendent's  presence  is  urgently  required;  for 
instance,  very  lately  there  was  one. 

8615.  The  distance  is  not  above  a  mile,  is  it,  from  the  residence  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  Calcutta  to  the  AUipore  Gaol  ? 

It  depends  upon  where  the  Chief  Magistrate  resides. 

8616.  It  could  not  well  be  more  than  a  mile? 
It  could  not  be  more  than  a  mile,  I  dare  say. 

8617.  The  Calcutta  militia  is  close  by,  is  it  not? 
It  is. 

8618.  Can  there  be  anything  much  more  inconvenient  than  giving  the  super- 
intendence of  the  gaol  to  the  magistrate  of  the  24  Pergunnahs,  who  has  so  very 
extensive  a  district  ? 

Formerly  the  inconvenience  was  great,  I  think ;  but  at  present,  when  there 
are  such  a  number  of  deputy  magistrates,  I  do  not  think  that  the  inconvenience 
is  so  great. 

8619.  How  many  deputy  magistrates  are  there  in  the  24  Pergunnahs  now? 
I  am  not  aware. 

8620.  Some  of  those  deputy  magistrates  are  uncovenanted,  are  they  not? 
All  the  deputy  magistrates  are  uncovenanted. 

8621.  Is  there  a  separate  salary  for  the  superintendence  of  the  gaol,  and  for 
the  magistrate's  office  ? 

No,  they  were  consolidated. 

8622.  Had  they  always  been  consolidated  ? 

As  far  as  my  recollection  goes,  they  had  been ;  the  salary  was  28,000  rupees 
a  year. 

8623.  Are  there  any  other  points  upon  which  you  would  wish  to  give 
evidence? 

I  would  particularly  wish  to  make  one  or  two  remarks  regarding  the  extreme 
youth  of  the  magistrates  who  have  been  at  different  times,  or  may  be,  employed 
m  the  districts ;  and  1  could  do  it  more  conveniently,  perhaps,  to  your  Lord- 
ships, if  I  were  to  read  an  extract  from  a  letter  which  I  submitted  to  Govern- 
ment on  the  subject.  It  is  not  only  the  union  of  the  office  of  Criminal  Judge 
and  of  Executive  Police  Officer  in  the  same  person  that  operates  banefiiUy  in 
our  judicial  system  ;  the  extreme  youth,  too  often,  of  the  magistrates,  is  another 
and  just  cause  of  complaint  against  the  constitution  of  our  criminal  tribunals  in 
the  Lower  Provinces  of  the  Beugal  Presidency,  and,  it  seems  to  me,  is  cause  of 

(20  —III.  43.)  G  4  objection 
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JRoberi  Torrcns,  objection  in  the  Upper  Provinces  too.  It  has  been  stated  that  a  mngistrate  can 
-^*y-  sentence  one  whom  he  may  consider  an  offender  to  imprisonment  for  three  years,. 

28th  Juliv"i 8^*5     ^^^'^  labour  on  the  roads,  and  in  irons.     These  are  powers  more  extensive  than 

J^  '    are  exercised  by  any  single  magistrate  in  other  parts  of  the  dominions  subject  to 

Great  Britain :  these  powers  are,  I  think,  in  fact,  now  unsuited  to  and  nucalled 
for  in  tlie  Lower  Provinces.  The  youth  and  inexperience  of  the  magistrates 
who  exercise  such  powers  has,  I  am  aware,  formed  the  subject  of  comment  and 
objection  in  a  letter  written  by  one  of  the  Zillah  Judges  to  the  Register  of  the 
Sudder  Court.  That  was  the  letter  I  alluded  to  as  having  written  myself.  I,^ 
in  the  letter  referred  to,  made  the  following  stateinent  regarding  the  period  at 
about  which  several  magistrates,  or  officers  exercising  the  powers  of  magistrates, 
had  that  authority  entrusted  to  them  after  they  had  been  declared  qualified  for 
the  public  service:  "  One  was  a  magistrate,  or  exercised  the  powers  of  a  magis- 
"  trate,  three  months  after  being  declared  qualified  for  the  public  service ;  three 
**  were  magistrates,  or  exercised  the  powers  of  magistrates,  seven  months  after 
^^  being  declared  qualified  for  the  public  service ;  one  was  a  magistrate,  or 
*^  exercised  the  powers  of  a  magistrate,  seven  months  and  a  half  after  being 
^^  declared  qualified  for  the  public  service ;  one  was  a  magistrate,  or  exercised 
*'  the  powers  of  a  magistrate,  eight  months  after  being  declared  qualified  for  the 
*'  public  service ;  one  was  a  magistrate  of  a  district,  or  exercised  the  powers  of  a 
^'  magistrate  in  a  district,  eight  months  and  a  half  after  being  declared  qualified 
•^  for  the  public  service ;  one  was  a  magistrate  of  a  district,  or  exercised  the 
''  powers  of  a  magistrate  in  a  district,  nine  months  after  being  declared  qualified 
*'  for  the  public  service ;  two  were  magistrates  of  districts,  or  exercised  the 
**  powers  of  magistrates  in  districts,  11  months  after  being  declared  qualified  for 
"  the  public  service  ;  one  was  a  magistrate  of  a  district,  or  exercised  the  powers 
'^  of  a  magistrate  in  a  district,  11  months  and  a  half  after  being  declared  qualified 
"  for  the  public  service ;  one  was  a  magistrate  of  a  district,  or  exercised  the 
*'  powers  of  magistrate  in  a  district,  c^ne  year  after  being  declared  qualified  for 
"  the  public  service  ;  two  were  magistrates  of  districts,  or  exercised  the  powers 
"  of  magistrates  in  districts,  one  year  and  two  months  after  being  declared  qua- 
"  lifted  for  the  public  service ;  one  was  a  magistrate  of  a  district,  or  exercised 
"  the  power  of  one,  one  year  and  four  months  after  being  declared  qualified  for 
**  the  public  service ;  two  were  magistrates  of  districts,  or  exercised  the  powers 
**  of  magistrates  in  districts,  one  year  and  six  months  after  being  declared  qua- 
"  iified  for  the  public  service." 

8624.  You  have  mentioned  17  magistrates,  all  of  whom  exercised  the  power* 
of  magistrates  within  18  months  after  they  were  so  declared  qualified  ? 
Yes,  and  one  even  at  three  months. 

8626.  Lord  Mont  Eagle.]  Out  of  what  length  of  time  have  you  selected  those 
examples  r 

It  is  during  a  period  of  several  years. 

8626.  Over  how  many  years  does  it  extend  ? 

The  first  case  is  dated  in  1837,  and  I  go  on  to  1843, 1  think, 

8627.  Earl  of  EllenhoroughJ]  That  is  all  in  the  course  of  six  years? 
Yes. 

8628.  There  is  no  person  in  India  to  assist  the  magistrate  with  a  trustworthy 
opinion  as  to  what  he  should  do,  is  there  ? 

No  person  officially  appointed  so  to,  do  ;  he  may  consult  a  friend,  if  he  has- 

one. 

8629.  He  is  in  fact  alone  ? 
He  is. 

8630.  Unless  he  consulted  a  Native,  who  would  give  him  a  bad  advice  r 

He  might,  perhaps,  consult  the  Collector,  who  is  at  the  station ;  or  even  the 
Judge,  if  it  would  not  be  incompatible  with  the  Judge's  hearing  an  appeal  from 
ln>  decision  afterwards. 

8631.  Would  it  not  be  rather  inconvenient  that  the  Judge  and  the  Collector 
should  be  interfered  with  in  the  middle  of  the  transaction  of  their  duties  by  an 
application  from  the  magistrate  to  know  what  he  was  to  do  ? 

In 
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In  the  midst  of  the  transaction  of  their  duties  it  would  ;  but  I  was  not  alluding     Robert  Ten 
to  their  being  so  employed.  ^y 

8632.  In  the  administration  of  his  duties,  the  magistrate  has  no  one  to  assist     28th  July  1853. 
Mm  from  the  first  ?  

He  has  not. 

8633.  What  could  that  gentleman  do  who  had  only  been  three  months  dis- 
missed from  college ;  how  could  he  perform  the  duties  of  magistrate  ? 

I  do  not  consider  that  he  was  qualified  to  perform  them.  May  I  add,  that  I 
believe,  that  in  the  Upper  Provinces,  at  least,  that  system  is  still  continued  of 
appointing  very  young  men  with  the  powers  of  magistrates ;  it  may  not  be  car- 
ried to  such  an  extreme  extent  in  the  Lower  Provinces  at  present. 

8634.  Is  it  not,  in  point  of  fact,  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  system  of 
appointment  at  present ;  are  there  any  means  by  which  it  could  be  avoided, 
unless  the  number  of  persons  in  the  service  were  very  greatly  extended ;  in  that 
manner  at  some  distant  period  it  might  be  avoided,  but  could  it  be  so  under  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  service  ? 

In  that  way  it  might  be,  by  appointing  a  greater  number  of  persons  in  the 
service, 

8635.  But  at  present,  unless  you  took  the  young  gentlemen,  you  would  have 
no  one  to  take  r 

At  present  you  would  have  no  one  in  India. 

8636.  Is  there  any  other  point  to  which  you  wish  to  refer  ? 

I  believe  I  have  alluded  to  the  junction  of  the  police  and  the  magisterial 
functions. 

8637.  Lord  Whamcliffe.]  Was  that  letter,  from  which  you  have  quoted,  a  letter 
from  yourself  to  Government  ? 

It  was  to  the  Register  of  the  Calcutta  Sudder  Court ;  it  was  published  after- 
wards by  orders  of  the  Government. 

8638.  Earl  of  Ellenhorough']  Can  you  suggest  any  mode  of  training  person^ 
for  the  judicial  office  which  would  enable  them  at  once  to  perform  its  dutiea 
satis&ctorily  ? 

What  occurs  to  me  as  the  best  remedy  at  present,  would  be  to  keep  the  judicial 
department  quite  separate  from  all  others,  and  to  have  the  European  or  cove- 
nanted functionaries  appointed  to  some  very  subordinate  judicial  office,  and  so 
trained  for  higher  employment. 

8639.  Lord  BroughUm.']  Do  you  mean  such  subordinate  judicial  offices  as  are 
filled  now  by  the  Natives  ? 

Such  subordinate  judicial  offices,  with  similar  powers  to  those  which  are  held 
now  bv  the  Natives,  or  even  inferior. 

8640.  A  moonsiff,  for  example  ? 

I  would  even  in  the  first  instance  give  them  less  power  than  a  moonsifi^at  pre- 
sent has. 

8641.  Earl  of  Ellenborough.]  Would  it  not  be  most  convenient  that  before  any 
gentleman  is  called  upon  to  exercise  judicial  duties  himself,  he  should  have 
previously  seen  judicial  duties  exercised  by  others,  and  so  have  learned  them  ? 

1  consider  it  would  be  very  useful  to  him  if  he  sat  occasionally  in  courts  with 
some  of  the  experienced  Judges,  or  even  was  obliged  to  attend  in  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Calcutta. 

8642.  That  he  should  have  the  practical  education  which  is  always  obtained 
by  persons  destined  for  the  legal  profession  in  this  country  ? 

Yes  ;  and  that  he  should  understand  how  to  conduct  himself  with  calmness  and 
dignity  in  his  own  office. 

8643.  In  this  country,  a  young  man  who  wishes  to  get  forward  in  the  pro- 
fession does  not  satisfy  himself  with  reading  books  at  home,  but  attends  the 
courts,  and  makes  notes  of  causes,  does  he  not? 

I  presume  he  does. 

8644.  But  in  India  a  young  man  would  have  no  opportunity  of  doing  that  ? 
(20— III.  43.)  H  He 
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Robert  Torrem$,        He  would  ndther  have  opportunity,  nor  would  he  have  leisure,  unless  he  were 
^'  allowed  or  directed  to  attend  as  part  of  his  duties. 

28th  July  1853.         8645.  If  intended  for  the  judicial  service,  might  not  he  be  in  Calcutta  for  18 
■  months  or  two  years,  and  required  to  attend   the  courts,  and  report  his  obser- 

vations, and  show  his  notes  upon  the  cases  which  occurred  ? 

He  might  be  so,  certainly ;  or  with  equal  advantage  he  might  be  in  the  Mo- 
fussil  attending  the  court  of  some  judge  of  repute. 

8646.  Lord  fFynford.]  Is  there  not  this  difEculty,  that  if  you  put  these  young 
gentlemen  into  these  smaller  offices,  you  displace  the  Natives,  whom  you  wish  to 
encourt^,  and  if  you  do  not,  you  give  them  no  training  whatever  ? 

The  European  functionaries  are  so  comparatively  few,  that  I  question  whether 
it  would  operate  prejudicially  by  displacing  any  mtives ;  it  might  displace  one 
or  two,  but  the  offices  of  Moonsiff  are  very  numerous,  and  I  should  think  it  would 
hardly  displace  any  Native. 

8647.  Earl  Potois.]  At  what  rate  would  you  pay  these  Europeans,  filling  these 
offices,  such  as  moonsiffs  ?' 

About  the  same  as  they  are  now  paid  as  assistants  to  magistrates  and  collec- 
tors, which  is  about  400  rupees  a  month  in  the  lower  grade.  At  present,  I 
believe^  no  covenanted  servant  holds  a  smaller  salary  than  400  rupees  a  montb. 

8648.  Earl  of  Elienborough.']  He  has  300/.  a  year  if  he  is  unemployed,  has 
not  he  ? 

I  fancy  something  about  that« 

,  8649.  Have  the  gentlemen  appointed  to  the  situation  of  Sudder  Judge  been, 
as  far  as  you  are  aware,  persons  who  had  been  for  a  considerable  period  em- 
ployed in  the  judicial  service,  and  competent  therefore  to  act  as  judges  of 
appeal  ? 

In  my  experience,  gentlemen  are  appointed  to  the  Sudder  who  hare  not  had 
much,  or  sometimes  any,  judicial  training.  I  co6ld  refer  to  the  ccmstitution  of 
the  Sudder  Court,  as  it  existed  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Frederick  Millett  was 
examined  before  your  Lordships*  Committee.  I  observe  that  he  remarked  on 
the  great  evil  of  the  want  of  training  of  Zillah  Judges,  and  he  also  stated  in  his 

'  evidence  that  the  Sudder  Judges  generally  were  officers  of  the  greatest  judicial 
experience ;  but  my  experience  leads  roe  to  form  a  different  opinion.  At  that 
time  there  were  three  Judges  in  the  Sudder  Court,  who  were  appointed  without, 
I  believe,  ever  having  sat  as  Judges  in  any  subordinate  court, 

8650.  To  what  period  are  you  referring  ? 
May  1862. 

8651.  Had  they  been  in  the  Revenue  service,  and  not  in  the  Judkaal 
"Service  ? 

One  had  been  a  very  distinguished  Revenue  officer ;  another  had  sat  as  the 
magistrate  of  a  zillah  for  many  years ;  and  the  other,  Mr.  John  Colvin,  who  is 
now  a  Judge  of  the  Court,  I  am  not  aware  had  ever  been  in  the  Revenue  or 
Criminal  Judicial  department  at  all. 

8652.  Is  that  the  Mr.  Colvin  who  was  private  secretary  to  Lord  Auckland  ? 
Yes. 

8658.  Was  not  he  afterwards  commissioner  somewhere  ? 
He  was  commissioner  at  Moulmein. 

8654.  Was  not  he  at  Nepaul  ? 
For  a  few  weeks  I  believe  he  was. 

8655.  But  he  had  no  experience  in  the  internal  administration  of  the  country? 
In  the  internal  judicial  administration  of  Bengal  he  had  no  experience. 

8656.  Lord  Bnmgkton.']  It  has  been  suggested  to  the  Committee,  that  occa- 
sionally it  would  be  advantageous  if  vakeels  of  experience  and  character  were 
raised  to  the  Sudder  Bench ;  is  that  your  opinion  ? 

Not  to  be  raised  directly  to  the  Sudder  Bench.  I  think  they  might  go 
through   the  lower  departments  of  the  Judicial    service,  and  arrive  at   that 

position. 

^  8657.   It 
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8667.  It  has  been  stated  that  a  man  in  good  practice  as  a  vakeel  could  not ' 
afford  to  accept  one  of  the  lower  judicial  places  which  are  now  given  to  Native 
officers,  and  that,  therefore,  unless  he  should  be  raised  to  the  Bench,  it  would 
not  be  worth  his  while  to  give  up  his  practice  ? 

He  would  have  to  make  that  sacrifice,  I  should  think.  With  regard  to  the 
three  gentlemen  whom  I  have  mentioned,  one  of  them  did  sit  as  a  Zillah  Judge 
for  about  one  month,  and  that  was  all  the  experience  that  he  had  when  he  was 
appointed  as  a  Judge  of  the  Sudder. 

8668.  Earl  of  Ellenborough.]  Is  it  not  onlv  very  recently  that  gentlemen  have 
been  appointed  to  the  Sudder  who  have  haa  no  previous  experience ;  is  it  not 
within  the  last  three  or  four  years  ? 

It  has  become  the  practice  more  recently,  I  think ;  indeed  it  appears  to  be 
almost  the  rule  now. 

865Q.  Mr.  Millett  had  been  in  the  Judicial  Department,  had  he  not  ? 
He  bad  been  a  Zillah  Judge. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Roheti  Torreni, 
Esq, 

aSth  July  1853. 


GEORGE  GORDON  MACPHERSON^  Esquire,  is  called  in,  and  examined 

as  follows : 

8660.  Earl  of  EUenboraugh.]  WHAT  was  the  extent  of  your  residence  in 
India  ? 

I  went  to  India  in  the  Bengal  Medical  Service,  and  I  remained  there  consecu- 
tively for  21  years,  during  which  time  I  was  attached  to  every  branch  of  the 
Military  Service ;  but  the  latter  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  my  service  was 
in  the  Civil  Department,  at  the  stations  of  Beauleah  and  Moorshedabad.  I  retired 
from  the  service,  and  subsequently  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Carr,  Tagore 
&  Co.,  of  Calcutta,  of  which  firm  the  late  Dwarkauth  Tagore,  who  was  in  this 
country,  was  the  head. 

8661.  In  what  year  djd  you  leave  ? 
I  left  in  March  1847. 

8662.  Had  you  been  21  years  in  the  country ;  or  was  it  21  years  before  you 
left  the  Medical  Service  ? 

I  was  21  years  in  the  country  before  I  left  the  Medical  Service,  and  two  years 
"ifterwards  as  a  commercial  man  in  Calcutta. 

8663.  Have  you  still  mercantile  connexion  with  India? 
I  have  not ;  I  have  had  scarcely  any  since  1849. 

8664.  In  the  course  of  your  experience  in  different  parts  of  Bengal,  had  you 
any  opportunity  of  observing  the  efficiency  or  the  inefficiency  of  the  police  ? 

I  had  various  and  many  opportunities  during  the  time  1  was  both  at  Beauleah 
and  Moorshedabad.  At  that  time  the  police  was,  I  think,  worse  even  than,  from 
all  accounts,  it  is  now  ;  at  least  it  was  when  I  left  Calcutta,  There  was  then  very 
great  difficulty  in  laying  hold  of  dacoits ;  in  fact  they  very  seldom  were  laid  hold 
of;  frequently  the  wrong  persons  \^ere  apprehended  ana  kept  for  considerable 
periods  in  durance  under  examination,  and  after  all  acquitted.  I  have  known, 
when  at  Beauleah,  people  brought  from  upwards  of  100  miles,  and  kept  for 
weeks  at  the  zillah  station,  and  then  dismissed,  there  being  no  proof  against 
them. 

8665.  What  was  the  extent  of  the  Moorshedabad  district? 

It  is  a  large  district ;  I  cannot  say  the  exact  extent ;  it  extends  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Bhagrittye,  and  towards  the  Jallinghy  River. 

8666.  Does  it  extend  to  the  main  stream  of  the  Ganges? 

To  the  main  stream  of  what  is  called  the  Pudda,  at  its  confluence  with  the 
Bhagrittye  River. 

8667.  Is  it  of  any  considerable  breadth  ? 

(20— III.  4a.)  *h2  It 
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G.  c.  Macphenon^      It  varies;  I  should  think  the  distance  from  the  Bhagrittye  to  the  Granges  is 
^*?-  about  27  miles. 

28th  July  1853.        8668.  Is  the  population  very  considerable? 

. ^.  The  population  is  very  large  indeed,  but  I  do  not  know  the  exact  amount ;  it 

is  one  of  the  most  populous  districts  in  Bengal. 

8669.  What  is  the  population  of  the  city  of  Moorshedabad  ? 

I  cannot  recollect  what  the  population  is,  or  was,  when  I  was  there ;  there 
were  various  calculations  made,  but  I  have  not  them  by  me  just  now. 

8670.  Is  it  not  very  much  diminished  from  what  it  was  ? 

The  town  itself  is  very  much  diminished,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  is  in  a  dilapi- 
dated state ;  but  whether  the  population  is  diminished  or  not  I  am  not  aware ; 
there  certainly  is  a  very  great  diminution  of  opulent  people  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

8671.  What  was  the  strength  of  the  police  in  the  city  of  Moorshedabad  ? 

I  really  cannot  tell ;  there  was  a  large  number  of  burkandauzes,  and  these 
were  increased  and  diminished.  The  magistrate  had  the  power,  I  believe,  to 
employ  what  they  call  teka  burkandauzes  occasionallv,  when  necessary.  The 
number  of  the  pohce  I  am  not  aware  of,  but  I  know  tnat  tliey  were  considered 
very  inefficient. 

8672.  Did  you  ever  suffer  any  loss  yourself  from  theft? 

I  did  not.  I  was  a  proprietor  of  silk  filatures  in  the  district  and  neighbour- 
hood of  Moorshedabad,  and  I  may  have  suffered  some  trifling  losses,  but  not  to 
any  very  great  extent.  I  generally  had  a  considerable  number  of  up-country 
people  raking  care  of  my  property,  and  I  found  them  efficient ;  I  consequently 
never  lost  anything  of  importance  myself. 

8673.  Did  any  material  losses  sustained  by  others  come  to  ypur  knowledge  ? 
I  was  constantly  hearing  of  serious  losses  and  dacoities;  they  were  frequently 

occurring,  but  it  was  seldom  that  the  depredators  were  found. 

8674.  Were  the  dacoities  attended  by  loss  of  life? 

Not  often ;  it  sometimes  did  occur,  but  not  at  all  frequently. 

8676.  How  is  a  dacoity  perpetrated  ? 
m  The  Natives  of  Bengal,   as  your  Lordships  are  aware,  are  timid,  and  very 

easily  alarmed.  A  noise  is  heard  in  the  village  when  it  is  dark,  perhaps  in  the 
middle  of  the  night.  The  chookedars  generally  decamp  :  they  may  have  been, 
or  may  not  have  been,  in  collusion  with  the  people  committing  those  illegal  acts. 
The  inhabitants  bar  their  doors  and  windows,  and  conceal  themselves  in  every 
possible  way ;  in  fact  the  dacoits  are  allowed  to  do  whatever  they  please. 

8676.  What  do  they  do;  do  they  attack  the  houses  of  wealthy  Shroffs  and 
merchants,  or  do  they  pillage  the  villages? 

They  usually  confine  their  acts  to  villages,  and  do  not  attack  the  Shroffs, 
because  they  have  almost  invariably  a  very  large  force  of  up-country  burkandauzes 
to  take  care  of  their  property,  who  can  really  be  trusted.  The  consequence  is,  that 
the  dacoits  rarely  attack  those  persons  ;  but  the  poor  Native,  if  it  is  supposed  or 
known  that  he  has  money  or  property,  his  house  is  attacked,  and  the  property  is 
carried  off. 

8677.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  the  Government  maintaining  as  its  own 
servants  some  of  these  up-country  people,  giving  them  arms  and  a  certain  degree 
of  discipline,  and  employing  them  as  policemen  for  the  defence  the  people? 

No,  1  see  no  objection  at  all  to  that.  On  the  contrary,  I  should  conceive  it  to 
be  one  of  the  first  steps  necessary  to  render  the  police  of  Bengal  efficient.  It  has 
been  said  that  these  up-country  people  would  be  cruel  and  oppressive  amongst 
the  Natives  of  Bengal ;  but  I  think  they  would  do  a  great  deal  more  good  than 
harm. 

8678.  Lord  Wharncliffe.']  When  you  talk  of  up-country  people,  whom  do  you 
mean  ? 

I  mean  the  Rajpoots.  They  are  men  of  high  caste,  and  from  the  North- West 
Provinces. 

8679.  Earl  of  EllenboroughJ]  The  persons  to  whom  you  allude  are  those  who 

probably 
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probably  would  be  hardly  received  into  the  army,  but  of  the  same  description  as  G.  G.  Macpkerson^ 
the  Sepoy  ?  -^^• 

Yes ;  and  I  imagine  more  of  them  would  be  received  into  the  army.  g^  juT^iS^i 

8680.  Men  of  inferior  stature  would  answer  for  this  purpose?  - 
Yes  ;  but  the  up-country  burkundauzes  generally  employed  in  Bengal,  I  think, 

are  stronger  and  finer  men  than  the  Sepoys  of  India. 

8681.  I>o  they  get  higher  pay? 

From  the  Mahojjans,  and  Shroffs,  and  large  merchants  they  get,  perhaps,  not 
such  high  pay ;  but  they  get  a  good  many  perquisites,  ghee,  and  various  other 
things. 

8682.  In  short,  it  is  a  better  thing  to  be  one  of  the  private  burkundauzes  of  a 
Shroff  than  to  be  a  Sepoy  ? 

No,  J  do  not  think  so ;  but  it  is  a  thing  which  is  much  coveted  by  the  Natives. 
They  are  anxious  to  get  into  the  employment  of  a  wealthy  man,  with  whom  they 
sometimes  remain  a  long  time. 

8683.  Then  the  defect  of  the  police  is  such,  that  in  the  Lower  Provinces  a 
person  is  obliged  to  employ  private  parties  for  himself^  and  to  depend  upon  them 
for  his  security  ? 

I  should  say,  almost  entirely. 

8684.  Were  many  dacoities  committed  on  the  river? 

When  I  was  stationed  at  Rajshye  they  were  very  frequent ;  the  guard  boats 
that  were  employed  were  found  very  inefficient.  In  fact,  it  is  a  most  difficult 
thing,  and  I  am  really  at  a  loss  to  suggest  any  plan  by  which  these  river,  dacoities 
can  be  stopped,  because  when  the  streams  are  very  strong  (which  is  the  case,  as 
your  Lordship  is  aware,  during  the  rains,  and  just  as  the  waters  are  subsiding), 
these  dacoities  are  conmiitted,  and  having  fast  long  boats,  they  are  perhaps  30  or 
40  miles  away  before  the  magistrate  or  police  are  aware  of  it. 

8685.  On*the  other  hand,  when  the  river  is  low,  the  dacoites  are  sure  of  their 
prey,  for  the  men  cannot  escape  up  the  steep  banks  ? 

No.  I  am  aware  that  in  these  case<^  veiy  many  dacoities  take  place  which 
are  never  reported  ;  that  the  people  are  absolutely  afraid  to  say  that  they  have 
been  robbed  K>r  fear  of  being  detained,  which  would  most  assuredly  be  the  case, 
for  perhaps  some  time  before  the  case  was  fully  investigated.  With  regard  to 
the  inefficiency  of  the  police,  I  conceive  that  in  Bengal  it  owes  its  origin  to  the 
very  small  amount  expended  for  that  particular  object.  I  beUeve  that  the  amount 
expended  for  the  whole  of  Bengal,  which  has  a  population  of  about  40,000,000  of 
people,  is  about  1 00,000  /.  Now,  in  the  North- Western  Provinces  about  1 70,000  /. 
is  expended  for  the  same  purpose. 

8686.  But  if  the  policemen  are  so  very  inefficient,  and  run  away,  there  would 
be  no  very  great  use  in  adding  to  their  number,  would  there  ? 

I  am  of  opinioti,  and  I  always  was  of  opinion  whilst  in  India,  that  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  make  use  of  all  the  assistance  that  they  might  have  commanded. 
i  think  that  military  men,  for  instance,  might  be  much  better  employed  in  aiding 
in  police  matters,  than  in  escorting  treasure  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  the 
other,  which,  in  fact,  is  the  principal  duty  they  have  to  perform,  excepting  when 
on  actual  service.  •  I  refer  to  European  officers  belonging  to  native  regiments, 
many  of  whom  are,  I  should  say,  peculiarly  well  qualified  for  police  duties. 

8687.  Lord  fFynford.]  Can  you  state  the  difference  between  the  pay  that  the 
shroffs  give  to  the  up-country  men,  and  the  amount  which  the  Government  pays 
to  the  common  policemen  ? 

I  believe  the  common  police  of  Bengal  get  on  an  average  about  four  rupees 
a  month  ;  I  believe  sometimes  even  less  than  that.  I  may  mention  that  the 
amount  received  in  pay  by  a  policeman  of  Bengal,  (and  I  fancy  the  remark 
applies  equally  to  the  Upper  Provinces)  is  a  very  small  consideration  with  him. 
He  would  be  happy  to  take  the  work  for  nothing,  because  he  never  goes  to  exe- 
cute a  warrant  without  being  well  paid  and  feed  by  various  parties  before  he 
finds  the  right  one. 


8688.  What  pay  does  the  shroff  give  ? 

The  shroff,  I  think,  never  gives  less  than  five  rupees. 

(20— III.  43.)  H  3  8689.  Does 
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e.  C.  Macpkersan^       8689.  Does  that  secure  a  trusty  servant? 

Esq.  It  does.     I  mentioned,  in  reply  to  a  former  question,  that  these  men,  besides 

•"""  getting  five  rupees,  are  generally  kindly  treated  by  the  shroiB^,  who  give  them 

*  ^  ^  ^^'     ghee,  rice,  and  various  things,  in  addition  to  their  pay.     I  cannot  say  exactly  the 

value  of  these  perquisites,  but  the  shrofis  endeavour  always  to  make  their  bur- 

kendauzes  content  and  satisfied. 

8690.  Earl  of  Ellenborough.]  So  that  the  five  rupees  may  almost  be  considered 
tts  net  pay  ? 

It  may  be  so  considered. 

8691.  The  expense  of  the  maintenance  would  not  be  above  two  rupees, 
would  it? 

It  would  be  more ;  these  up*country  Natives  eat  a  great  deal  more,  and  they^ 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  same  food  as  the  Bengalese. 

8692.  They  do  not  like  rice,  do  they  ? 

They  eat  very  little  rice ;  they  generally  eat  dawl  and  ottah,  and  such  things. 

8693.  Then  you  would  wish  rather  to  give  a  military  organization  to  the 
police  ;  to  place  it  under  military  officers,  and  to  have  a  superior  class  of  persons 
from  the  up-country  ? 

These  are  points  which  I  think  advisable.  To  a  certain  extent  I  would  do  so ; 
but  I  would  strongly  advise  the  employme&t  of  any  efficient  person  who  was 
willing  to  take  service,  whether  a  Native  or  a  European,  who  might  be  con- 
sidered eligible  for  any  appointment  which  might  be  vacant. 

8694.  For  superintendence  ? 

For  the  superintendence  of  a  certain  portion  of  a  district.  ,  I  conceive  that  it 
is  an  absurdity  to  talk  of  one  magistrate  superintending  a  district  120  miles  in 
length. 

8695.  Was  not  there  an  irregular  battalion  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moorshe- 
dabad  at  no  distant  period  ? 

It  is  a  considerable  time  ago. 

8696.  Ten  years  ago?  .     .  i  i.       v 
It  is  much  more  than  that.    There  was  what  they  call  a  provincial  battalion 

at  Moorshedabad. 

8697.  Subsequently  to  that  period,  was  not  there  an  irregular  battalion,  of 
which  the  head  quarters  were  in  that  neighbourhood? 

No,  none.    There  were  provincial  battalions  all  over  Bengal  at  one  time. 

8698.  They  were  abolished  ? 

They  were  abolished.  They  were  to  ^  certain  degree  of  use  at  times,  but,  upon 
the  whole,  I  should  say  scarcely  worth  the  expense.  They  employed  low*caste 
men,  and  I  think  ihey  were  a  very  indifferent  description  of  military  police,  and  at 
times  very  oppressive. 

8699.  Lord  Wynford.']  Your  suggestion  for  the  improvement  of  the  police  is, 
.  the  better  payment  of  the  men,  and  military  organization  ? 

Military  organization,  to  a  certain  extent ;  that  would  only  be  in  the  first  place, 
for  I  conceive  that  by-and-bye  the  Natives  themselves  will  be  able  to  do  a  great 
deal,  if  they  are  employed,  especially  since  it  has  been  determined  that  moonsiflfe 
are  to  do  some  part  of  the  magisterial  work.  I  think  that  such  an  arrangement 
will  assist  very  considerably.  Formerly  the  moonsiffs  did  nothing  but  civil  busi- 
ness ;  and  now  I  understand  that  they  are  to  have  magisterial  powers  to  a  certain 
extent,  which  I  think  will  work  well. 

8700.  Earl  of  Ellenborough.']  Have  you  considered  the  composition  of  the 
Legislative  Council,  and  whether  it  would  be  expedient  to  make  any  additions  to 
it,  or  alterations  in  it  ?  ^  m  t   ut  i.  ^u 

Yes ;  I  have  given  that  subject  serious  consideration,  and  I  think  the  natives 
of  India  will  be  exceedingly  dissatisfied  when  they  ascertain  that  they  are  de- 
barred  from  having  anything  to  say  in  legislating  for  their  own  country. 


8701.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  Bill  now  in  the  House  of  Commons? 
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8702.  If  you  look  at  that  Bill,  do  you  not  «ee  in  it  the  power  of  appointinff  G.  G,  MaephmoM^ 
two  Natives?  ^  iji^. 

I  confess  I  caniM)t  see  it ;  it  must  be  at  a  lonar  distance.  o  i^  7T^  « 

^  tfdtfa  July  1853. 

8703.  By  that  Bill  the  Goveraor-General  is  authorised  to  appoint  two  addi- 

tional  members  of  the  Council,  and  may  appoint  any  person  who  has  been  10 

years  in  the  service  of  the  Government.  Any  Natives,  therefore,  who  have  been 
10  years  in  the  service  of  the  Government  are  eligible  to  fill  those  two  situations 
in  the  Council  ? 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it  bears  such  an  interpr^ation ;  in  the  copy  of  the  Bill 
that  I  received,  it  stated  civil  servants. 

8704.  In  point  of  fact,  without  being  civil  servants  covenanted,  if  they  have 
been  10  years  in  the  service  of  the  Government  they  will  be  equally  eligible  as 
uncovenanted  servants  under  the  Bill  as  it  stands  ? 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it. 

8705.  Without  admitting  the  Natives  to  the  Council  itself,  has  it  ever  occur, 
red  to  you  that  advantage  would  be  obtained  by  constituting,  by  the  authority  of 
the  Government,  bodies  of  Natives,  Hindoos,  and  Mahommedans  respectively,  to 
which  body  should  be  submitted  any  particular  matter  more  especially  connected 
with  their  respective  religion,  for  their  opinion,  not  for  decision  ? 

I  have  not  given  any  consideration  to  that  point ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  one 
which  the  Natives  themselves  would  very  much  prize,  provided  there  was  a  pro- 
bability of  their  suggestions  being  followed  up  by  the  Government. 

6706.  Would  it  not  be  more  advantageous  to  the  Government  to  have  the 
power  of  communicating  with  a  constituted  body  of  that  description,  rather  than 
to  be  obliged  to  go  to  individuals  who  might  be  selected  for  their  private 
opinions  ? 

Most  assuredly.  My  own  idea  is,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any  Legisla- 
tive Councillor  to  obtain  opinions  from  Natives  on  sulnects  that  might  be  before 
the  Legislative  Council,  of  such  value  that  he  could  by  any  possibility  legislate 
on  them. 

8707.  Lord  BroughUm^  Is  it  not  the  case  that  between  the  first  and  the  second 
Reading,  as  we  call  it  in  England,  of  a  proposed  Act  of  tlie  Legislative  Council, 
three  or  four  months  generally  intervene,  and  that  during  that  time  it  is  not  at 
all  an  uncommon  thing  that  petitions  are  presented  against  the  clauses  of  that 
Bill,  which  petitions  often  come  from  Natives  ? 

I  am  aware  that  is  the  case ;  but  I  know  that  remonstrances  against  Acts  have 
not  been  attended  with  much  success. 

8708.  Do  you  think  that  instead  of  that  form  of  remonstrance,  namely,  by 
peutioning,  it  would  be  advisable  that  persons  entertaining  objections  to  the 
clauses  of  a  proposed  Act,  should  have  the  opportunity  of  orally  stating  their 
objections  ? 

I  think  that  it  would  be  of  very  great  importance  if  they  were  allowed  to  do  so. 

8709.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  give  greater  satisfaction  to  the  Natives 
generally  if  they  were  aware  that  persons  entertaining  objections,  whether  just  or 
unjust,  were  heard  personally  before  those  who  had  finally  to  pass  a  law  ? 

I  am  perfectly  certain  that  such  a  course  would  give  the  greatest  satisfaction 
to  the  Natives. 

8710.  And  you  do  not  see  any  practical  objection  to  such  a  course  being 
pursued  ;  you  do  not  see  any  practical  objection,  to  individuals  who  object  to  a 
proposed  law,  stating  personally  and  orally  their  objections,  instead  of  stating 
them  by  writing  ? 

None  whatsoever. 

8711.  Lord  fVynford.]  It  would  give  greater  satisfaction  ? 

Much  greater  satisfaction,  because  they  are  not  aware  from  whence  the  law 
(emanates  now.  They  hear  that  it  is  from  the  Board  of  Control,  from  the  Court 
of  Directors,  or  from  the  Government.  In  fact,  tl)ey  do  not  know  where  to 
apply,  or  what  to  do.  Naturally  they  remonstrate  or  send  in  a  petition  to  the 
Government,  and  these  petitions  generally  are  attended  with  no  good  result. 

8712.  Lord  Brough4(mJ]  Do  not  you  think  that  if  such  a  course  were  pursued, 
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G.  G,  Macpherwn^  some  faults  which  occaeionally  appear  in  the  legislation  of  India  would  be  either 

J2fy.  altogether  obviated  or  very  much  palliated  ? 

«8ih  7T"  8  l^T^  quite  sure  of  it,  and  I  would  instance  one  particular  Act,  that  is  No.  21 

^     ^'    of  1850,  which  has  been  so  much  objected  to.     If  Natives  had  been  allowed  to 

come  forward  and  state  orally  before  the  Legislative  Council  their  objections  to 

this  Act,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  Grovernment  would  have  paused  before  they 

made  the  enactment. 

8713.  But  more  particularly  in  the  mode  in  which  it  is  to  be  carried  out, 
than  in  the  spirit  of  the  Act  itself? 

Decidedly.  The  consequence  is,  that  this  Act  has  created  very  great  agitation 
at  the  Presidencies,  and  I  trust  and  believe  that  that  agitation  is  as  yet  confined 
very  much  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Presidencies,  because  there  the  people 
are  more  educated,  and  look  more  to  what  the  Government  are  doing  than  they 
do  in  the  interior.  But  if  the  Native  army  were  once  to  become  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  we  were  legislating  to  make  converts  of  them  and  their  children, 
I  am  afraid  to  think  what  the  result  might  be. 

8714.  It  has  -been  stated,  with  reference  to  that  Act  to  which  you  refer,  by 
a  witness  before  the  Committee  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  that  the 
objections  to  it  were  not  so  great  as  were  usually  supposed,  and  that  if  that  sort 
of  examination  had  been  given  to  it  to  which  I  have  before  alluded,  there  would 
have  been  very  little,  if  any,  of  this  agitation? 

I  cannot  say  from  my  own  knowledge  what  might  have  been  the  effect ;  but 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  law  which  strikes  at  the  root  of  Hindoo  inheritance 
would  have  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  to  the  Hindoos  generally, 
under  any  circumstances. 

8716.  Earl  of  Ellenborough.]  If  a  Native  were  to  be  selected  for  a  seat  in  ihe- 
Council  otherwise  than  as  is  practically  provided  for  by  the  Bill,  as  it  now  stands^ 
how  would  you  propose  that  he  should  be  selected  ? 

I  should  propose  that  he  should  be  selected  by  the  Governor-General,  and 
that  it  should  be  publicly  intimated  that  such  a  person  had  been  selected.  If  any 
serious  objections  were  entertained  by  parties  who  paid  a  considerable  amount 
of  revenue  to  the  Government,  I  should  suggest  that  those  parties  should  state 
their  objections  to  this  nominee,  and  that  the  Government  should  nominate 
another,  if  thought  necessary. 

8716.  Lord  Broughton.']  Do  you  mean  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  or 
the  Governor-General  personally  ?  .  • 

I  meant  the  Governor-General  personally.  The  chances  are,  I  think,  that  he 
would  require  from  his  Council,  or  he  mignt  not ;  he  might  know  of  a  person 
whom  he  thought  eminently  qualified  for  that  situation,  who  might  not  be  a 
friend  of  the  Secretary  or  any  of  the  parties  about  Government,  who  exercise  a 
good  deal  of  power  in  the  distribution  ofappointments  generally ;  the  Governor— 
General  might  thus  appoint  a  person  who  would  give  very  great  satisfaction  to 
the  country  generally. 

8717.  Earl  of  Ellenborough.']  Do  you  think  that  it  would  give  general  satis- 
faction to  the  country,  speaking  of  the  whole  of  Bengal  for  instance,  if  any 
gentleman  who  was  merely  known  to  the  society  at  Calcutta  were  appointed  as 
a  Native  Member  of  the  Council  ? 

I  should  say  so,  decidedly  ;  that  they  would  be  very  highly  pleased  if  a  Native 
were  appointed  to  the  Legislative  Council.  I  conceive  that  the  appointment  of 
a  Native  to  the  Legislative  Council  would  act  beneficially  in  various  ways ;  and 
in  no  way  more  so  than  this :  supposing  an  Act  is  about  to  be  made  which  the 
Natives  at  first  might  consider  objectionable,  I  think  that  a  Native  in  the  Legis- 
lative Council  might  convince  his  brethren  that  it  was  not  so,  by  stating  the 
opinions  given  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  thus  prevent 
agitation,  and  do  a  very  great  deal  of  good. 

8718.  In  order  to  give  satisfaction,  would  it  not  be  necessary  that  any  Native 
appointed  to  the  Council  should  be  a  very  zealous  religionist ;  that  his  religion 
snould  not  be  suspected  in  any  way  ? 

I  should  say  so ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  be  a  particularly 
high-caste  man  ;  but  whatever  his  caste  may  be,  that  he  should  pay  particular 
attention  to  what  is  deemed  necessary,  according  to  the  particular  caste  to  which 
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he  belongs  ;  some  Hindoos  are  not  allowed  to  eat  anything  that  has  ever  lived  ;  G.  G.  Macphtrson^ 
others  again  may  eat  meat.  &^. 

8719.   It  would  be  satisfactory,  then,  to  the  Natives  to  know,  that  under  the     28th  July  1853. 

Bill,  if  it  should  pass  into  a  law  as  it  stands  now,  the  Governor-General  being 

authorised  to  nominate  two  persons  to  the  Council,  might  nominate  any  Native, 
provided  he  thought  that  Native  a  proper  person  to  nominate,  and  provided  that 
Native  had  filled  a  situation  under  the  Government  for  10  years  ? 

Yes  ;  I  conceive  that  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  Natives. 

8720.  Under  the  Bill  as  it  now  stands,  if  aNawab  of  Moorshedabad,  or  the 
Rajah  of  Belgaum,  held  a  situation  under  the  Government,  he  would  be  eligible 
for  the  Council  r 

Yes.  I  am,  however,  scarcely  aware  of  any  Natives,  excepting  those  who  have 
held  the  oflSces  of  Sudder  Ameens  and  Moonsiffs,  and  that  description  of  people, 
who  have  been  actually  in  the  service  of  the  Government ;  there  may  be  some, 
but  I  am  not  myself  aware  of  any. 

8721.  Lord  Braughton.']  Do  not  you  think  it  possible  that  the  complete  sepa- 
ration, or  the  almost  complete  separation  which  is  now  contemplated,  of  the 
Executive  from  the  Legislative  power,  and  the  creation  of  a  body  composed  of 
persons  of  great  authority,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  Legislation,  may,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Natives,  very  much  or  somewhat  diminish  the  respect  and  the  authority 
of  the  (jrovemor-General? 

No,  I  am  not  of  that  opinion  ;  I  think  that  the  circumstance  of  the  Governor- 
General  having  a  Council  to  assist  him  in  making  laws,  will  rather  strengthen 
the  respect  of  the  Natives  towards  him,  and  favour  any  law  which  is  enacted. 

8722.  But  is  it  not  the  fact  that  Orientals  generally  look  up  to  the  Supreme 
Power  as  the  author  of  all  law,  totally  distinct  and  irrespective  of  all  other  autho- 
rity whatever,  and  all  other  assistance  ? 

That  was  the  case  some  years  ago,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  so  in  India  now ; 
not  to  the  extent  that  it  was  when  I  first  went  there,  by  any  means. 

8723.  You  do  not  think,  then,  that  there  is  any  danger  of  a  diminution  of  the 
power  and  authority  of  the  Governor-General  in  the  eyes  of  the  Natives  by  such 
a  distinction  between  the  two  powers  ? 

No,  I  do  not  think  so  at  all.  I  might  mention,  with  regard  to  the  Act  which 
has  created  so  much  agitation  (namely.  No.  21  of  1860),  that  the  Natives  con- 
sidered it  very  irritating,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  inoperative.  I  am  aware  now  of  a 
Hindoo  father  who  is  willing  aw  ay  all  his  property,  because  his  son  has  become 
a  convert.  If  this  law  had  not  been  enacted,  the  chances  are  that  he  would  have 
done  nothing  of  the  sort ;  so  that,  in  fact,  it  is  punishing  the  very  person  whom 
the  law  intended  to  protect.  I  have  heard  of  two  other  young  Hindoos  in  Cal- 
cutta, sons  of  one  of  the  most  affluent  men  in  Calcutta,  who  were  educated,  I 
believe,  at  the  Hindoo  College ;  they  are  now  said  to  be  neither  Hindoos  nor 
Christians,  and  tliey  are  dissolute  characters.  Supposing  their  father  was  to  die, 
by  the  Hindoo  law  they  could  not  succeed  to  the  ancestral  property,  either  from 
having  become  apostates  to  their  religion  or  from  being  highly  immoral  cha- 
racters. They  would  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  declare  themselves  Christians, 
get  baptized,  and  become  immediately  entitled  to  that  ancestral  property. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Tuesday  next 

Two  o'clock. 


(20-ni.43.)  I 
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Die  Martisy  2^  Augusti  1853. 


LORDS    PRESENT: 


The  Lord  President. 
Earl  of  Albemarle. 
Lord  Elphinstone. 
Lord  Colchester, 


Lord  Wharnclifpk. 
Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley. 
Lord  Monteagle  of  Brandon. 


THE  LORD  PRESIDENT  in  the  Chair. 


Evidence  on  the 
Governnient  of 
Indian  Territories. 


COLONEL  DUNCAN  SIMS  is  called  in,  and  examined  as  follows: 


Colonel  D.  Sims, 


8724.  Lord  Elphinstone.]  WILL  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  appointment    ^^  August  1853. 
you  held  in  the  Engineer  Department  of  Madras  ?  ' 

I  went  to  India  in  1810;  in  1819  I  was  appointed  Civil  Engineer  of  one  of  the 
three  divisions  of  PubUe  Works  into  which  the  Madras  Presidency  was  then  divided. 
In  1825, 1  was  advanced  by  Sir  Thomas  Munro  to  the  head  of  the  Public  Works 
Department  as  Inspector-general  of  Civil  Estimates,  and  continued  so  till  1834, 
when  I  was  forced  by  ill-health  to  visit  England.  I  returned  to  India  in  1838, 
and  was  appointed  a  Stipendiaiy  Member  of  the  Military  Board,  and  an  er  officio 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works.  In  those  two  situations  I  had  the  direc- 
tion of  all  Public  Works  in  the  Madras  Presidency  till  1845,  when  I  again  returned 
to  England. 


8725. 
Yes. 


You  were  an  ex  qfficio  Member  of  the  Board  of  Works  ? 


8726.  That  is  in  the  Revenue  Department  ? 

It  is.  I  was,  during  the  last  three  years,  Chief  Engineer,  a  Member  of  the 
Military  Board,  and  ex  officio  Member  of  the  Board  of  Works  in  the  Revenue 
Department. 

8727.  The  Board  of  Works  is  combined  at  Madras  with  the  Board  of  Revenue, 
and  is  totally  distinct  from  the  Military  Department  ? 

It  is. 

8728.  What  was  the  description  of  works  superintended  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Works? 

The  Department  of  Public  Works  comprises  all  the  works  of  irrigation ;  viz., 
the  tanks  or  reservoirs,  the  watercourses  and  wells  and  anicuts,  all  of  which  are 
used  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation ;  and  also  the  civil  and  judicial  buildings,  and 
the  roads.  The  fortifications  and  military  buildings  are  under  the  Military  De- 
partment. 

8729.  The  tanks  are  of  immense  importance  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  are  they 
not? 

They  are.  I  may  mention  that  a  tank  is  not,  as  might  be  supposed  from  its 
name,  an  excavation ;  but  an  embankment  carried  across  a  stream  or  valley  for 
the  purpose  of  intercepting  and  retaining  the  drainage  of  the  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  irrigation  during  the  dry  months.  In  some  cases  they  arc  of  great 
extent,  some  of  them  being  nine  miles  in  length,  and  their  banks  from  15  to  45 
feet  in  height,  and  irrigating  land  of  the  annual  value  of  from  1,000  /.  to  10,000  /. 
a  year.  Some  of  the  watercourses  again  are  as  long  as  30  and  35  miles,  and 
some  of  them  also  irrigate  lands,  yielding  a  revenue  to  the  Government  to  the 
extent  of  10,000  /.  a  year. 
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Colonel  D,  Sifns, 
3d  August  1853. 


8730.  Do  you  know  anything  respecting  the  former  condition  of  those  works  in 
the  Madras  Presidency  ? 

When  the  country  first  came  into  the  possession  of  the  English,  the  works  of 
irrigation  generally  were  in  a  very  bad  condition,  and  many  of  them  in  a  state  of 
ruin.  India  had  been  distracted  by  constant  wars,  and  the  Madras  Presidency 
particularly  had  been  the  scene  of  a  long-protracted  struggle  between  the  different 
claimants  to  the  Nabobship  of  the  Camatic,  the  country  had  been  laid  waste,  the 
tanks  neglected  and  destroyed,  and  numbers  of  the  people  carried  into  captivity 
by  Hyder  Ali  and  Tippoo  Saib,  his  son. 

8731.  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley.]  Are  any  of  those  tanks  of  very  ancient  con- 
struction ? 

They  are  all  of  them  very  ancient ;  they  were  constructed  by  the  Hindoo  Go- 
vernments. 

8732.  Is  it  known  at  what  period  they  were  constructed  ? 

Some  of  them  bear  the  names  of  the  Kings  by  whom  they  were  constructed, 
but  the  dates  of  their  construction  are  remote,  and  not  known  with  certainty. 

8733.  Were  any  of  them  constructed  under  the  Mahomedan  Government  ? 
Some  few  of  them  may  have  been,  but  they  were  chiefly  constructed  by  the 

Hindoo  Governments. 

8734.  Lord  Elphinstone.']  Can  you  state  whal  the  annual  revenue  derived  from 
the  irrigated  lands  in  the  Madras  Presidency  is  ? 

The  annual  return  is  valued  at  about  3,000,000  /.  or  3,260,000  /.,  of  which, 
about  1,300,000/.,  or  a  million  and  a  quarter,  is  the  portion  of  the  Government, 
the  rest  being  the  share  of  the  cultivators. 

8735.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  degree  of  attention  haa  been  of 
late  years  paid  to  those  works  of  irrigatioa  ? 

A  very  great  degree  of  attentioo  has  been  paid  to  them,  especially  since  the 
time  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro.  In  his  time  attention  first  began  to  be  paid  to  the 
works  of  irrigation,  and  it  has  gone  on  increasing  ever  smce.  Sinee  Sir  Thomas 
IVIunro's  time,  considerable  sums  have  been  expen^ded  annually,  the  works  have 
been  repaired  and  extended,  and  tnany  new  ones  constructed,  with  wonderful  bene- 
ficial results. 

8736.  What  is  the  present  annual  expenditure  upon  works  of  irrigation  ? 

For  the  last  15  or  20  years  the  average  expenditure  has  been  70,000  /. ;  but  the 
average  expenditure  during  the  last  five  years  has  been  100,000/.,  including  the 
large  works  on  the  Godavery. 

8737.  Do  you  consider  that  that  is  a  sufficient  expenditure  ? 
I  do  not  by  any  means. 

8738.  Can  you  inform  the  Committee  what  have  been  the  results  of  this 
increased  attention  to  works  of  irrigation  ? 

I  may  particularly  mention  the  district  of  Tanjwe,  where  more  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  works  of  irrigation  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency. For  the  last  20  years,  up  to  1851,  about  90,000/.  have  been  spent  on 
works  of  irrigation  ;  and  comparing  the  annual  collections  during  that  period  with 
the  average  revenue  of  the  preceding  ten  years,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
collections  of  about  270,000  /.,  being  three  times  as  much  as  the  money  laid  out  in 
the  repair  and  improvement  of  the  works  of  irrigation.  But  Tanjore  is  a  favoured 
district.  It  is  far  better  irrigated  than  any  other,  with  a  rich  soil,  and  has  had  a 
succession  of  able  Collectors  and  Engineers,  and  is  much  indebted  to  its  present 
able  and  zealous  engineer,  Major  Lawford,  who  has  completed  many  fine  works 
and  bridges. 

8739.  One  of  the  principal  works  was  the  upper  anient  on  the  Coleroon  ? 
Yes,  it  cost  for  its  construction,  and  during  the  following  14  years,  for  keeping 

it  in  repair,  and  improving  the  works  connected 'with  it,  about  22,000/.     The 
increase  of  revenue  has  been  annually  equal  to  the  amount  so  sperit. 


8740.  Lord  Colchester.^  Was  that  an  entirely  new  work  ? 
It  was. 
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8741.  Ijord  £lphinstaneJ]  The  Committee  cannot  judge  of  the  extent  of  those  Colonel  D.Smg. 
works  bv  the  sum  which  they  cost,  can  they  ?                                                                          

No ;  labour  in  India  is  extremely  cheap ;  I  suppose  not  more  than  one^fifth  of  "^"^  ^  ^^' 
what  it  is  England. 

8742.  Lord  Monteagle  of  Brandon.]  When  you  state  that  labour  in  India  is 
much  cheaper  than  it  is  in  England,  do  you  measure  it  by  the  money  wages  paid 
to  the  labourer,  or  by  the  respective  cost  of  given  works  ? 

The  quantity  of  labour  actually  performed. 

8743.  A  given  work  per  cubic  yard  may  be  performed  cheaper  in  India  than  in 
England;  in  the  proportion  you  have  stated  ? 

At  about  one-6fth  of  the  expense,  or  certainly  one-fourth. 

8744.  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley.J  Should  you  say,  generally,  that  tiie  cost 
of  constructing  works  in  India  is  about  one-fifth  what  they  would  cost  in  this 
country? 

Yes. 

8745.  Would  that  include  works  of  masonry  as  well  afi  other  works? 

Yes ;  we  pay  for  a  good  mas<m  from  6  d.  to  9  c2.  a  day  in  the  interior,  and  from 
Qd.to  1  s.  at  the  Preadency. 

8746.  Lord  Monteagle  of  Brandon.]  What  paper  have  you  in  your  hand  ? 

A  plan  of  the  anient  I  have  been  mentioning,  wdth  the  bridge  thrown  over  it. 

8747.  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley.]  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  what  is 
the  nature  and  construction  of  the  work,  a  plan  of  which  you  now  produce  to  the 
CJommittee  ? 

It  is  the  weir  or  dam  across  the  Coleroon  River,  called  the  Upper  Coleroon 
Anient ;  it  is  a  dam  built  of  masonry  across  the  river,  six  feet  in  width,  from  four 
to  seven  feet  in  height,  and  2,526  feet  long  ;  and  with  all  the  necessary  works  and 
channels  connected  with  it,  it  cost  22,000  /. 

8748.  What  is  the  object  of  the  construction  of  that  work  ? 

For  the  purpose  of  turning  the  water  of  the  Coleroon  into  the  Cauvery,  which 
waters  the  whole  of  Tanjore ;  it  irrigates  600,000  acres,  and  yields  a  revenue  of 
40  lacs  of  rupees  annually. 

8749.  Was  the  country  entirely  without  artificial  irrigation  before  ? 

No,  it  was  irrigated  in  the  same  manner  before.  The  Cauvery  separates  into 
two  branches  above  Trichinopoly,  termed  the  Coleroon  and  the  Cauvery ;  tempo- 
rary works  had  been  previously  erected  across  the  Coleroon  every  year,  for  the 
purpose  of  turning  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  into  the  Cauvery  branch  to  be 
employed  for  irrigation  in  Tanjore ;  those  works  began  at  last  to  fail  ;  the  irriga- 
tion was  decreasing ;  the  cultivation,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  was  diminishing 
also,  and  the  apprehension  was  excited  that  in  a  short  time  the  people  would  be 
deprived  entirely  of  the  water  requisite  for  irrigation  ;  to  prevent  that  calamity,  a 
permanent  work  of  masonry  was  commenced  in  1836,  by  Captain,  now  Colonel, 
Cotton,  and  completed  in  1850,  by  Major  Lawford,  most  eflSciently  and  eco- 
nomically. 

8750.  Was  there  much  new  land  brought  into  cultivation  in  consequence  of  this 
improved  irrigation  ? 

The  cultivated  land  has  been  increased  from  540,000  acres  to  670,000  acres. 

8751.  What  increase  of  revenue  has  the  Indian  Government  obtained  in  con- 
sequence of  this  increased  cultivation  ? 

I  mentioned  before  that  during  the  last  20  years  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
collections  of  270,000  /. 

8752.  Lord  Monteagle  of  Brandon.]  What  per-centage  do  you  apprehend  that 
would  represent  upon  the  outlay  r 

About  300  per  cent.,  from  which,  however,  is  to  be  deducted  the  cost  of  super- 
intendence. A  statement  was  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Revenue  three  years  ago, 
giving  the  amount  of  money  spent  in  new  works  during  13  years ;  the  amount  was 
64,000  /. ;  the  increased  revenue  derived  from  that  expenditure  was  37,000  A, 
amounting  to  70  per  cent. ;  and  if  from  that  the  expense  of  superintendence  be 
deducted,  it  may  be  reckoned  at  from  40  to  5t)  per  cent. 

(20— IIL44.)  13  8  753.  If 
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Colonel  D.Sims         8753.  If  the  Government  of  India  were  to  borrow  money  at  4  i  or  5  per  cent. 
;2cl  August  1853.    *^^^®  public  worlcs  would  repay  the  advance  in  the  course  of  a  very  short  period 

^ *    indeed? 

Undoubtedly ;  but  it  is  right  to  mention  that  the  examples  I  have  given  are 
favourable  ones. 

8754.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  country,  do  you  consider  that  although 
those  are  favourable  examples,  yet  thtere  exist  within  the  districts  in  which  you 
have  been  employed,  and  to  which  your  attention  has  been  directed,  other  oppor- 
tunities of  carrying  out  great  public  works  from  which  a  good  return  would  be 
certain  ? 

Most  certainly,  very  extensive  ones.  With  the  permission  of  the  Committee 
I  will  give  one  or  two  other  examples.  In  the  district  of  Tinnevelly,  there  has 
been  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  a  very  zealoas  and  excellent  engineer.  The  - 
average  expenditure  on  works  of  irrigation  formerly  was  2,600  /. ;  latterly  it  has 
amounted  to  6,400/.;  and  the  revenue  has  been  increased  from  110,000/.  to 
129,000/. 

8755.  N\  ho  is  the  engineer  th^e  ? 

Captain  Horsley.  The  Godavery  Anient,  a  large  work  which  has  lately  been 
begun,  cost,  from  1847  to  1851,  126,000  /. ;  the  collections  during  the  period 
above  the  average  of  the  preceding  years,  amounted  to  195,000  /.,  showing  a 
clear  gain  to  the  Government  of  70,000/.;  in  1850-51,  the  collections  were 
50,000  /.  above  the  average  collections  of  the  1 1  years  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  construction  of  the  anicut. 

8756.  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley.]  Are  the  whole  of  the  profits  from  those  works 
derived  from  the  increased  land  collections,  or  are  there  also  payments  made  by 
the  cultivators  for  the  use  of  the  water  ? 

Entirely  from  the  land  collections ;  there  is  no  payment  in  Madras  for  the  use 
of  the  water ;  the  Government  supply  the  water ;  formerly  there  was  a  tax  upon 
irrigated  lands,  which  formed  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  works  of 
irrigation  in  repair ;  that,  however,  has  been  resumed  by  the  Government,  and 
the  Government  take  upon  itself  the  expense  of  keeping  the  works  in  repair :  I 
ought  to  mention  that,  in  the  district  of  Kajahmundry  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
there  has  been  a  large  sugar  manufactory  established,  in  consequence  of  the  faci- 
lities of  cultivating  the  sugar-cane  from  the  increased  irrigation ;  large  sums  have 
been  spent  by  the  proprietors  of  that  manufactory,  and  large  sums  are  spent 
annually  in  the  purchase  of  jaghery  or  coarse  sugar,  and  no  doubt  that  has  con- 
tributed as  well  as  the  irrigation  towards  the  improvement  of  the  revenue. 

8757.  Lord  Monteagle  of  Brandon.]  The  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane  is 
infinitely  preferable  to  the  production  of  sugar  from  the  date,  is  it  not  ? 

•  The  sugar  is  much  finer. 

8758.  Was  that  sugar  cultivation  for  the  most  part  newly  introduced,  or  was 
there  a  previously  existing  cultivation  which  was  extended  and  improved  ? 

It  existed  formerly  among  the  Watives,  but  there  was  no  European  manu- 
factory. 

8759.  Have  the  proprietors  of  those  European  manufactories  introduced  im- 
proved machinery,  and  are  they  on  a  very  considerable  scale  ? 

1  hey  are  on  a  very  large  scale,  with  all  the  improved  machinery  of  the  West 
India  manufactories. 

8760.  You  are  familiar,  probably,  with  the  observations  made  by  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  to  the  effect  that  the  introduction  of  European  establishments  and 
machinery  formed  in  itself  a  training  of  the  most  valuable  kind  for  the  Natives, 
as  well  as  occasioned  an  increased  demand  for  labour  ? 

Certainly,  the  observation  is  most  just. 

8761.  In  this  instance,  you  consider  those  collateral  and  consequential  results 
of  public  works  to  have  been  devetoped  ? 

Yes,  very  greatly. 

8762.  Lord  Elp/nnstone.^  Have  you  any  other  examples  to  give  the  Committee 
of  the  advantages  derived  from  works  of  irrigation  ? 

Tlicre  are  many  others,  but  they  do  not  occur  to  me  just  now. 

8763.  What 
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8763.  What  were  the  principal  difficulties  which  had  to  be  contended  with  in  Colonel  D.  Sims. 
making  those  improvements  ? 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties,  I  may,  indeed,  say  the  greatest  of  all,  is  the  ^ 

want  of  a  sufficient  superintending  and  directing  establishment ;   the  want  of  — -— — 
engineers  has  been  very  severely  felt,  and  been  productive  of  much  injury  and 
delay,  and  also  the  want  of  subordinate  agents,  such  as  overseers  and  inspectors. 

8764.^  Does  that  remark  apply  to  the  Board  of  Works,  or  to  the  superiiitending 
engineers  in  the  provinces  ? 

It  applies  to  both,  in  fact,  but  chiefly  to  the  civil  engineers  in  the  provinces 
and  to  the  public  works. 

8765.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  obtaining  the  requisite  sanction  for  works 
of  irrigation  ? 

The  Madras  Presidency  in  the  Public  Works  Department  is  divided  into  eight 
divisions,  to  each  of  which  there  belongs  a  Civil  Engineer  with  two  assistants, 
though  from  the  want  of  engineers,  that  establishment  is  never  completed.  The 
works  of  irrigation  are  immediately  under  the  Collectors.  The  Civil  Engineer 
assists  the  Collector's  establishment  in  preparing  the  estimates ;  and  prepares, 
himself,  all  the  estimates  for  new  works,  which  estimates  are  submitted  to  the 
Board  of  Public  Works ;  they  are  submitted  by  the  Board  of  Public  Works  to 
the  Government  for  sanction,  and  are  returned,  when  .sanctioned,  to  the  Civil 
Engineer,  who  again  delivers  them  to  the  Collector,  and  by  the  Collector's  esta- 
blishment, aided  by  the  Civil  Engineer,  the  works  are  carried  into  eflfect. 

8766.  Has  the, Madras  Government  the  power  of  sanctioning  those  estimates? 
Not  in  the  case  of  new  works ;  they  must  go  to  the  Supreme  Government  for 

its  sanction. 

8767.  Does  not  the  necessity  for  all  those  various  references  occasion  great 
delay  ? 

The  reference  to  the  Supreme  Government  is  attended  with  a  great  deal  of 
delay,  and  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience,  and  it  often  results,  that  works  of  the 
greatest  importance  and  value  are  not  sanctioned,  in  consequence  of  the  autlio- 
rities  in  Bengal  not  being  acquainted  with  the  local  causes  and  reasons  for  those 
works ;  I  think  that  control  has  operated  most  unfavourably,  and  is  not  necessar}'. 

8768.  Earl  of  i4/J^77/flr/e.]  Can  you  give  the  Committee  an  example  of  that 
inconvenience  ? 

I  can  mention  the  case  of  the  Great  Western  Road,  which  was  commenced  in 
1838,  during  the  Government  of  Lord  Elphinstone ;  it  was  undertaken  and 
carried  on  with  the  assistance  of  convicts ;  the  work  went  on  most  successfully ; 
the  health  of  the  convicts  was  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  the  work  was  Avell  and 
most  cheaply  done ;  but  because  a  similar  experiment  had  failed  in  Bengal,  it  was 
ordered  to  be  discontinued. 

8769.  Lord  Monteagle  of  Brandon.]  Was  the  discipline  of  the  convicts  main- 
tained during  the  progress  of  the  work  ? 

It  was  perfectly  so ;  no  injury  was  experienced  by  them  ;  they  did  not  suffer  in 
health :  they  were  employed,  I  think,  from  1838  to  1844,  and  the  value  of  the 
work  obtained  from  them  was  computed,  after  paying  all  their  expenses,  at  about 
28,000  /.,  when  they  were  ordered  back  to  their  gaols. 

8770.  Chairman.']  Have  you  prepared  any  statement  showing  the  results  of  the 
convict  labour  on  that  occasion  ? 

I  have  a  Report  from  the  Board  of  Public  Works  which  gives  the  result  of  this 
experiment  of  employing  convict  labour  in  the  construction  of  public  roads. — [The 
same  is  deliva^ed  in.— Vide  Appendix  B.]  Appendix  B. 

8771.  Lord  Elphinstone.']   Upon  the  whole  the  result  was  very  favourable  ? 
It  was  extremely  satisfactor}',  and  would  have  proved  more  so  as  experience  was 

gained  in  the  management  of  the  convicts ;  but  up  to  the  time  when  it  was  discon- 
tinued, the  experiment  was  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  most  favourable  in  all  re- 
spects. 

8772.  Lord  Monteagle  of  Brandon.]  Was  the  giving  up  of  that  work  productive 
of  any  local  inconvenience  from  the  discontinuance  of  the  employment  of  the  con- 
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Cobmel  D.  Sim.    victs  88  well  as  from  the  discontmosnce  of  a  work  which,  in  itself,  was  likely  to  be 
—  useful? 

^"1*^  ^*  produced  both  of  those  effects. 

8773.  Lord  Elphinstone.']  The  gaols  were  more  crowded,  and  the  works  were 
stopped  ? 

Yes ;  the  gaols  being  more  crowded,  became  less  healthy, 

8774.  Lord  Monteagie  of  Brandon.]  If  the  convicts  were  transferred  to  a  prison 
where  they  had  no  labour  to  perform,  the  beneficial  result  of  employing  them  in 
useful  works  as  compared  with  the  expense  of  maintaining  them  without  any 
labour  was  lost,  and  in  that  way  a  further  disadvantage  was  caused  to  the  Presi- 
dency? 

It  was  a  further  loss  to  the  Presidency  and  to  the  Government.  I  may  mention 
another  case  in  the  southern  talooks  of  South  Arcot,  which  had  been  very  much 
benefited  by  the  construction  of  the  lower  Coleroon  Anient ;  an  estimate  was  sent 
up  and  submitted  to  the  Government  for  the  construction  of  a  road,  which  was 
considered  necessary  for  completing  the  communication  with  the  sea-port  town  of 
Porto  Novo ;  it  amounted  to  only  2,800  /.,  and  the  work  was  considered  extremely 
necessary:  it  was  strongly  recommended  by  the  Madras  Government,  but  was 
refused  by  the  Supreme  Government.  Many  other  instances  might  be  given,  but 
probably  those  will  suffice. 

8775.  Lord  Colchester.']  Did  you  always  find  the  Madras  Government  ready  to 
carry  out  works  of  improvement  as  far  as  their  means  enabled  them  to  do  so  ? 

As  far  as  their  means  and  authority  went,  they  were  always  very  willing  and 
anxious  to  carry  them  out ;  and  I  do  not  remember  any  case  of  a  well-digested 
project  not  meeting  with  attention,  though  the  power  often  lacked  to  sanction  it. 

8776.  Lord  Elphinstone.']  In  Sir  Thomas  Munro's  time,  was  any  difficulty  of 
this  kind  experienced  ? 

Sir  Thomas  Munro  had  great  influence  ;  his  character  stood  very  high  for  expe- 
rience and  judgment  as  a  public  servant;  and  what  be  recommended  was  always, 
or  at  least  generally,  approved.  He  attached  great  importance  to  works  of  irri- 
gation, and  was  the  first  person  who  drew  up  a  set  of  rules,  prescribing  the  manner 
of  carrying  them  on,  when  he  was  Collector  of  Bellary . 

8777.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  was  the  effect  of  Sir  Thomas 
Munro's  annual  tours  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  different  districts  in  the  Presidency 
of  Madras  ? 

Sir  Thomas  Munro  usually  made  a  visit  every  year  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  state  of  the  country,  the  state  of  the  people,  the  equity  of  the  assess- 
ment, and  the  condition  of  the  public  works  :  he  had  thereby  the  means  of 
communicating  personally  with  the  officers  in  charge  of  those  works,  and  the  advice 
and  assistance  which  they  received  from  him  upon  those  occasions  proved  most 
beneficial  and  encouraging. 

8778.  Latterly  those  tours  have  been  discontinued  by  order  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,  have  they  not  ? 

They  were  disapproved  of  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  it  was  understood,  and  have 
been  discontinued  in  a  great  measure,  which,  I  think,  is  much  to  be  regretted. 

8779.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  idea  of  the  effect  of  these  and  other  im- 
provements upon  the  price  of  provisions  and  upon  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Madras  ? 

Experience  has  shown  that  in  proportion  as  the  public  works  and  roads  have 
been  improved,  the  circumstances  of  the  people  and  the  public- revenue  have  also 
improved  ;  cultivation  has  been  extended,  manufactures  have  incieased,  and  the 
price  of  food  has  been  cheapened.  I  may  instance  Tanjore  especially,  where  the 
value  of  land  has  been  raised,  cultivation  greatly  extended,  and  the  condition  of 
the  people  ameliorated  materially. 

8780.  You  think  the  breadth  of  country  under  cultivation  has  increased  ? 

In  the  districts  where  the  improvements  have  taken  place,  such  as  Tanjore,  Tin- 
nevdly,  Btgahmundry  and  Salem,  the  quantity  has  increased  very  considerably.  In 
other  districts,  where  less  attention  has  been  paid  to  works  of  irrigation,  I  am 
afraid  it  has  diminished  rather  than  increased. 

8781.  Do 
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8781.  Do  you  think  it  has  increased  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  increase  of  the     Colonel  D,  Si  -f. 
population  ?  

Yes,  rather  greater,  I  should  think.    Tanjore  produces  twice  as  much  grain  as  it    ^^  August  1855. 
requires  for  the  support  of  its  inhabitants,  — -— « 

8782.  Have  any  of  those  improvements,  do  you  think,  prevented  the  recurrence 
of  the  famines  which  used  periodically  to  lay  waste  the  country  ? 

There  has  been  no  famine  since  1832,  and  consequently  their  influence  in  that 
respect  has  not  been  put  to  the  trial ;  but  undoubtedly  they  will  have  a  powerful 
effect  in  nutigating  the  severity  of  famines.  The  last  severe  famine  was  in  1832 ; 
there  was  in  that  year  a  general  failure  of  the  north-east  monsoon,  which  was 
felt  most  severely  in  Guntoor  and  Masulipatam,  but  chiefly  in  Guntoor.  Upon 
that  occasion  it  was  calculated  that  about  200,000,  out  of  a  population  of  550,000. 
died  from  starvation,  or  from  the  fever  which  followed  the  famine. 

8783.  Lord  Colchester.]  Does  the  failure  of  the  monsoon  produce  a  failure  of 
rain  ? 

Yes.  By  the  fidlure  of  the  monsoon,  I  meant  a  failure  of  the  usual  rains.  It  is 
expected,  and  no  doubt  vnll  be  realized,  that  the  Grodavery  and  the  Kistna  Anicuts, 
which  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Guntoor,  will  have  a  very  beneficial  effect, 
if  not  in  preventing  entirely,  at  all  events  in  mitigating  very  considerably  the 
miseries  consequent  upon  such  visitations,  and  which  have  twice  during  the  last 
60  years  nearly  depopulated  that  part  of  India. 

8784.  Lord  ElpUnstone.']  It  is  of  very  great  importance  to  have  works  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  place  Avhere  the  drought  is  felt ;  the  grain  grown  in  Tanjore, 
for  example,  owing  to  the  want  of  communications^  is  hardly  within  reach  of  those 
Provinces  ? 

It  is  obtained  with  very  great  difliculty,  and  at  greatly  increased  expense,  and 
after  much  delay,  and  in  insufficient  quantity. 

8785.  You  spoke  of  the  Western  Road ;  can  you  state  to  the  Committee  what 
the  condition  of  the  roads  was  when  you  first  went  out  to  India  ? 

When  I  first  M'ent  to  India,  in  1810,  there  were  literally  no  made  roads,  in  the 
English  sense  of  the  term,  in  the  Madras  Presidency.  It  was  not  the  practice  of 
the  Native  Governments  to  construct  roads;  there  were  no  roads,  but  beaten 
tracks  from  iovn\  to  town,  indicated  occasionally  by  fine  avenues  of  trees ;  there 
were  no  made  roads,  and  not  a  bridge  in  the  interior  of  the  Presidency,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  across  the  Cauvery,  built  by  the  sovereigns  of  that 
country. 

8786.  There  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  that  respect,  has  there  not  ? 
Since  that  period  very  extensive  improvements  have  been  made :  between  300 

and  400  miles  of  good  roads  have  been  made,  a  number  of  passes  opened,  and  a 
great  many  bridges,  some  of  which  would  do  credit  to  any  country,  built.  1  he 
first  attempt  to  make  a  continuous  good  road  was  in  the  case  of  the  Western  Road, 
during  Lord  Elphinstone's  Government ;  that  has  been  completed  to  the  extent  of 
120  miles  from  Madras ;  it  has  been  bridged  and  metalled  throughout,  with  the 
exception  of  tlie  Pallaur ;  and  the  road  repaired  beyond  that,  as  far  as  Bangalore. 
Another  road  has  been  completed  from  Bangalore  to  Mangalore,  by  the  Mansu- 
rabad  Ghaut.  Three  very  fine  ghauts,  between  the  Mysore  country  and  the  Wes- 
tern Coast,  via  the  Mansurabad  Ghaut,  the  Sumpajee  Ghaut  and  the  Perumbuddy 
Ghaut,  have  been  opened. 

8787.  Are  those  all  made  passes  ? 
They  are  all  very  excellent  passes. 

8788.  When  were  they  constructed  ? 

The  road  by  the  Sumpajee  Ghaut  was  commenced  shortly  after  the  Great 
Western  Road,  in  1839 ;  the  road,  70  miles  in  length,  including  a  diflScult  ghaut, 
cost  400  /.  a  mile,  and  is  an  excellent  and  very  cheap  road,  compared  with  the  cost 
of  roads  in  other  countries,  and  in  Ceylon. 

8789.  The  country  through  which  that  road  passes  is  very  mountainous,  i» 
not  it  ? 

It  is  very  difiicult  and  mountainous ;  the  road  crosses  the  great  range  of  moun- 
tains on  the  western  coast  of  India. 
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Colonel  D.  Sims.        8790.  By  whom  were  those  three  passes  made  ? 

The  Sumpajee  Ghaut  was  made  by  Lieutenant  Fast,  who  died  two  years  after- 

2d    ugust  1  53.  ,^^j.^g^  when  superintending  a  similar  work  in  the  Coimbatore  District ;  he  was^an 

~  officer  of  great  skill  and  promise. 

8791.  Have  those  roads  all  been  mani^ed  by  the  Department  of  Public  Works  ? 
Up  to  1846,  the  roads  were  all  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Public  Woriis ; 

in  1846  an  alteration  was  made  in  the  management  of  the  public  roads;  a  Super- 
intendent, with  two  assistants,  was  appointed,  who  communicated  directly  with 
the  GrOTemment. 

8792.  Was  greater  efficiency  obtained  by  that  means  ? 

No ;  the  department  was  insufficient ;  a  Superintendent  and  two  assistants  had 
the  charge  of  about  1,400  miles  of  road  ;  the  department  was  quite  insufficient  for 
so  extensive  a  line  of  road,  and  the  expectations  of  the  Government  were  not 
realised. 

8793.  Would  not  it  be  better  to  leave  the  roads  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Civil  Engineers  of  the  divisions  through  which  they  pass  r 

Certainly,  it  would. 

8794.  Under  the  general  control  of  the  Board  of  Works,  with  some  controlling 
authority  at  the  Presidency  ? 

Yes,  as  was  formerly  the  case,  only  increasing  the  strength  of  the  establish- 
ments;  a  larger  number  of  engineers  is  required,  and  a  large  increase  to  the  esla- 
blwhmentS' of  overseers  and  superintendents. 

8795.  Is  not  that  one  of  the  great  difficulties  under  which  you  labour  ? 

It  is :  the  greatest  difficulty  we  have  always  experienced  has  been  the  want  of 
a  sufficient  superintending  and  executive  department ;  a  great  evil,  which  cannot 
be  too  soon  remedied. 

8796.  Chairman.']  Have  you  found  the  natives  able  to  afford  you  assistauoe  in 
that  capacity  ? 

Very  much  so;  they  only  .require  to  be  educated  and  trained,  and  they  will 
make  the  most  useful  and  efficient  servants  as  superintendents  ivhich  can  be 
obtained  for  India.  They  possess  great  advantages  over  Europeans  in  many 
respects :  they  speak  the  language  of  the  workmen ;  they  are  accustomed  to  the 
habits  of  the  people ;  they  are  not  so  expensive,  and  they  do  not  suffer  from  the 
diseases  of  the  country  to  the  same  extent  that  Europeans  do. 

8797.  hord  Elphinstone.']  I  believe  you  are  one  of  the  Governors  of  the  Madras 
High  School  ? 

Yes. 

8798.  I  believe  you  prepared  a  set  of  rules  for  an  engineer  class  ? 

I  did ;  it  was  not  carried  out  then ;  I  understand  that  lately  it  has  been  resolved 
to  add  to  the  High  School  an  engineering  class,  but  I  do  not  see  that  the  means 
for  conducting  that  class  efficiently  have  yet  been  provided. 

8799.  It  would  require  a  professor  ? 

It  would  require  a  professor  expressly  for  the  purpose,  and  teachers,  and  the 
means  of  communicating  with  the  public  working  departments  at  the  Presidency, 
in  order  that  the  pupils  may  obtain  practical  training  and  information,  as  well  as 
theoretical  knowledge. 

8800.  All  those  requirements  were  provided  for  in  your  plan  ? 
They  were  all  provided  for  at  that  time. 

8801.  Do  you  remember  why  that  plan  was  not  carried  out  at  the  time  r 
There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Government  and  the  Governors 

of  the  University  respecting  the  system  of  education ;  it  did  not  receive,  in  con- 
sequence, the  support  and  encouragement  which  was  requisite  for  its  efficiency, 
and  little  was  done  comparatively  while  I  was  at  Madras ;  still  some  excellent 
scholars  were  educated  there.  With  respect  to  the  engineering  class,  nothing  was 
done.  I  consider  an  engineering  class  to  be  indispensably  necessary  for  the  effi* 
cient  management  of  the  Public  Works  Department. 

8802.  There 
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8802.  There  ifas  a  small  establishment  of  youths  who  were  brought  up  in  the     Odonel  D.  SimV 
Survey  Department  ?  

Yes.  *^  August  1855 

8803.  Are  you  perfectly  satisfied  with  their  proficiency  ? 

I  had  charge  of  that  establishment  for  many  years ;  the  surveyors  turned  out 
most  eflScient  and  usefiil  surveyors. 

8804.  Do  you  happen  to  know  anything  of  a  school  which  bears  some  analogy 
to  the  Survey  and  Engineering  Department  which  is  attached  to  the  gun  carriage 
manufactory  under  Captain  Maitland  ? 

I  do. 

8606.  Have  not  the  boys  who  are  trained  in  that  school  shown  great  aptitude 
in  their  mathematical  and  mechanical  pursuits  ? 

Captain  Maitiand's  school  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be,  in  its  way,  one  of 
the  most  useful  educational  establishments  which  exist  in  Madras.  The  pupils 
are  instructed  in  the  elementary  parts  of  mathematics,  and  at  the  same  time  are 
taught  to  be  good  mechanics,  expert  smiths,  carpenters,  wheelwrights,  &c. ;  so 
that  both  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  parts  of  their  trades  are  combined,  imd  a 
number  of  most  useful  and  excellent  men  have  been  turned  out,  and  chiefly  at 
the  cost  of  the  zealous  Superintendent. 

8806.  Most  of  those  boys  are  East  Indians,  are  they  not? 
Almost  all  of  them  are  East  Indians,  with  a  few  Europeans. 

8807.  Do  you  expect  that  the  engineering  class  which  you  proposed  to  form  in 
the  High  School  would  have  been  chiefly  attended  by  the  same  class  of  youths  ?    . 

By  all  classes ;  by  Hindoos  as  well  as  by  Indu-Britons.  I  think,  upon  the 
whole,  the  native  pupils  would  turn  out  the  most  useful,  from  their  being  constitu^ 
tionally  better  adapted  to  the  climate  than  Indu-Britons. 

8808.  What  has  been  the  eflfect  of  the  making  of  roads  upon  the  people  of  the 
country  generally  ? 

It  has  had  the  effect  of  cheapening  carriage  very  much,  and  thereby  facilitating 
the  transport  of  the  manufactures  and  produce  of  the  country  to  the  sea-port  towns. 
The  carriage  of  goods  on  the  Great  Western  Road  is  about  half  what  it  foimerly 
waa  In  Salem,  where  great  attention  was  paid  to  the  roads,  and  where  the 
natives  submitted  voluntarily  to  a  light  tux  upon  their  carts,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  roads  in  repair,  carriage  hire  has  fallen  from  14  annas  to  8  annas  for 
every  10  miles,  and  the  load  has  been  increased  from  300  lbs.  or  400  lbs.  to 
900  lbs.,  and  the  number  of  carts  has  been  doubled  in  the  district. 

8809.  I  suppose,  previously,  the  carriage  was  principally  on  the  backs  of 
buUoeks  ? 

When  I  went  to  India,  it  was  entirely  so  ;  all  the  cotton  from  the  ceded  districts 
was  brought  down  on  bullocks,  and  grain  was  carried  on  bullocks. 

8810.  Do  you  think  that  India  can  ever  become  an  exporting  country  of  cotton, 
while  the  cotton  has  to  be  brought  on  the  backs  of  bullocks  to  the  coast  ? 

It  is  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks ;  the  expense  is  very  considerable  ;  but  more 
than  that,  the  delay  and  injury  which  the  cotton  sustains  during  the  transit  are 
very  great. 

881 1.  Do  you  think  that  by  common  roads  you  can  ever  so  reduce  the  cost  of 
transit  as  to  bring  down  the  cotton  to  the  coast  at  such  a  price  that  it  can  be 
exported  with  profit  r 

In  many  parts,  I  think  so ;  in  Tinnevelly,  for  example,  and  Coimbatore.  The 
transport  of  cotton  by  common  roads,  where  the  distance  is  considerable,  would 
always,  however,  add  to  its  cost,  and  thereby  prove  an  obstacle  to  its  becoming  a 
profitable  export.  Railways,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  effect  the  desired  object,  both 
by  bringing  it  down  in  a  better  state  rapidly,  and  also  at  a  much  cheaper  rate. 

8812.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  practicable  to  make  canals  from  any  of  the 
great  cotton  fields  to  the  places  of  exportation  ? 

Not  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  I  think  ;  along  the  coast,  canals  may  be 
usefully  constructed. 

8813.  Do  you  think  that  the  navigation  of  the  rivers  Godavery  and  Kistna, 
(20— III.  44.)  k2  the 
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Cohnei  D.  Sims,  thc  Godavery  in  particular,  can  be  so  far  improved  as  to  make  them  great  channels 
of  communication  with  the  coast  ? 

2d  ii^uui  1853,  J  ^^  ^^^  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  Godavery  to  be  able  to 
answer  that  question  satisfactorily;  but  I  think  there  ai'e  sufficient  grounds  for 
having  it  surveyed  and  examined  ;  it  is  very  possible  that  it  may  be  made  a  very 
cheap  and  usefdl  outlet  for  the  cotton  which  is  gro\\Ti  in  the  Berar  Valley,  and  in 
the  Nagpore  and  Hydembad  countries ;  but  the  river  is  little  known. 

8814.  Did  not  Colonel  Cotton  go  up  the  Godavery  two  or  three  years  ago,  as 
far  as  Bezoarah  ? 

He  went  up  a  short  distance  only.  ITie  river  is  so  far  navigable  at  some  periods 
of  the  year,  that  quantities  of  timber  have  been  brought  down ;  but  it  flows 
through  an  exceedingly  unhealthy  country :  very  little  is  known  of  the  state  of  the 
river.  Tiiere  are  probably  serious  obstructions  from  rocks  in  many  parts  of  its 
course. 

8815.  Have  you  heard  of  any  plan,  on  the  part  of  Colonel  Cotton,  for  making 
extensive  canal  communication  between  the  northern  districts  and  Madras  ? 

He  proposed  a  canal  running  along  the  coast  from  Ganjam  to  Madius,  and  fix>m 
Madras  to  Porto  Novo. 

8816.  Do  you  conceive  that  there  would  be  any  great  advantage  in  forming  that 
communication  ? 

It  would  prove  useful ;  but  its  usefulness  would  be  considerably  affected  by 
its  running  along  the  coast,  and  thus  having  to  compete  with  the  sea-coastings 
vessels. 

8817.  Lord  Colchester.']  Was  that  plan  looked  ui>on  favourably  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Madras  ? 

It  has  never,  I  believe,  come  officially  before  the  Government  in  such  a  matured 
form  as  to  call  for  serious  consideration,  or  a  decided  opinion.  It  has  been  rather 
a  suggestion  than  a  well-digested  plan  hitherto,  I  think. 

8818.  Lord  Elphinstone.]  Formerly,  in  some  districts,  there  was  a  large  surplus 
from  the  funds  belonging  to  the  pagodas,  which  were  then  administered  by 
British  officers ;  that  surplus  was  generally  expended  upon  roads  and  bridges,  was 
not  it  ? 

In  several  of  the  districts,  especially  in  Tanjore,  there  are  some  celebrated 
pagodas  which  were  richly  endowed  by  Native  Princes.  The  endowments  Mere 
administered  by  the  collectoi*s  of  the  districts ;  the  collectors  had  charge  of  the 
pagodas,  kept  them  in  repair,  paid  the  priests,  &c. ;  and  from  the  funds  being 
managed  economically,  a  considerable  surplus  often  remained,  which  was  usually 
appropriated  to  the  repair  and  improvement  of  the  roads  and  other  communications 
of  the  country.  In  Tanjore,  which  has  now  very  good  roads  in  all  directions,  the 
roads  were  chiefly  formed  and  kept  in  repair  by  the  surplus  of  thc  pagoda  fund. 

8819.  Has  any  portion  of  that  fiind  been  reserved  for  those  purposes,  or  was  the 
whole  of  it  made  over  to  the  priests  ? 

A  few  years  ago,  the  connexion  between  thc  servants  of  the  Government  and 
the  pagodas  was  entirely  discontinued.  There  was  then  a  considerable  surplus 
remaining,  I  think  about  120,000  Z. ;  of  that  I  understand  80,000  I.  was  reserved 
for  the  purposes  of  education,  and  the  remainder  was  distributed  among  the 
districts  for  the  improvement  of  the  roads. 

8820.  Have  those  sums  been  expended  ? 

There  has  been  very  little  money  spent  on  education.  The  money  for  the  roads 
has,  I  believe,  been  spent. 

8821.  Has  any  part  of  that  80,000  /.  been  spent  r 
None  that  I  know  of,  or  that  I  ever  heard  of. 

8822.  The  whole  fund  was  given  up,  was  not  it  ? 

The  management  of  the  endowments  was  entii-ely  given  up. 

8823.  And  no  portion  of  the  annual  income  reserved  for  roads  and  bridges  ? 
JMo ;  the  funds  are  now  administered  by  native  tnistees, 

8824.  Do 
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8824.  Do  those  native  trustees  appropriate  any  portion  of  that  fiind  to  the     Colonel  L.Siimt. 
maintenance  of  the  roads  which  have  been  created  out  of  it  ?  

None  whatever,  I  believe.  ^  August  1853- 

8825.  Then  those  roads  are  probably  falling  into  disrepair  ? 

They  arc  kept  up  by  other  means,  that  is,  the  cost  of  maintaining  them  falls  on 
the  Government. 

8826.  I  believe  you  are  the  chauman  of  the  Madras  railroad  ? 
I  am. 

8827.  Has  a  beginning  been  made  of  that  undertaking  ? 

It  was  commenced  on  the  9th  of  June.  The  first  sod  was  turned  on  that  day 
by  the  Governor  of  Madras.  Part  of  it  has  been  marked  out,  and  a  commence- 
ment has  been  made  before  this  time. 

8828.  I  believe  it  is  intended  to  carry  that  railroad  from  Madras  to  the  western 
coast? 

It  is  intended  to  carry  it  by  Vellore,  through  the  Salem  district,  and  Coim- 
batore,  to  the  western  coast,  near  Ponany. 

8829.  What  is  the  length  of  that  line  of  railway  ? 
About  380  miles,  I  think. 

8830.  The  effect  of  making  that  railway  vnW.  be  to  diminish  the  expense  of 
maintaining  tiie  Great  Western  Road  ? 

The  Great  Western  Road  then  will  not  be  so  much  used,  and  will  not  be  so 
much  valued  as  it  is  now.  By  connecting  the  two  coasts  by  means  of  a  railway, 
there  will  always  be  a  fine-weather  coast,  accessible  for  vessels  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  During  the  north-east  monsoon,  the  eastern  coast  is  approached  with  danger 
and  difficulty :  it  is  then  fine  weather  upon  the  Malabar  coast,  and  conversely 
during  the  south-west  monsoon  it  is  fine  weather  on  the  eastern  coast.  •  The  rail- 
way will,  therefore,  be  of  great  value  for  commercial  purposes.  It  is  also  intended 
to  have  one  or  more  regiments  of  Europeans  located  upon  the  Neilgherry  Hills, 
^nd  possibly  the  regiments  of  Trichinopoly  and  Bangalore  and  Cannanore  may 
ultimately  be  stationed  on  the  hills ;  and  if  so,  they  may  be  transported  at  any 
time,  if  required,  either  to  the  west  coast  or  to  the  east  coast,  according  as  necessity 
may  arise,  rapidly  and  without  any  difficulty.  It  will  thus  be  very  useful  also  in  a 
political  point  of  view. 

8831.  How  near  would  that  railway  pass  to  the  base  of  the  Neilgherry  Hills  ? 
There  is  a  branch  to  lead  up  to  the  fort  of  the  hills  from  Coimbatore ;  the  main 

line  will  pass  within  15  or  20  miles  of  the  hills,  and  there  vrill  be  a  branch  up  to 
the  hills  ;  the  precise  direction  of  the  line  is  not  yet  determined.  In  a  political 
point  of  view  it  will  be  of  great  importance ;  a  great  saving  of  life  and  of  health 
vrill  result  from  keeping  the  European  regiments  in  a  healthy  climate,  and  they 
may  be  transported  to  any  part  of  the  coast  rapidly,  and  without  difficulty. 

8832.  What  do  you  estimate  will  be  the  cost  per  mile  of  that  railway  ? 

We  estimate  that  it  will  be  about  6,000  /.  per  mile ;  but  our  data  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  sj^eak  very  positively  yet. 

8833.  It  IS  to  be  a  sin^e  line,  is  it  not  ? 

Yes ;  the  estimate  of  the  Bombay  line  is  10,000  /.  a  mile,  I  believe ;  we  have 
an  easier  and  cheaper  country. 

8834.  Chairman.']  You  take  land  enough  to  enable  you  to  double  the  line  if 
required  ? 

Yes ;  and  the  bridges  will  all  be  made  sufficiently  wide  for  a  double  line,  if  here- 
after required. 

8835.  Lord  Eiphinstone.^  Is  there  a  uniform  gauge  for  all  railways  in  India? 
Yes,  a  uniform  gauge  of  five  feet  six ;  it  is  intermediate  between  the  broad 

gauge  and  the  narrow  gauge  in  England. 

8836.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  information  upon  the  works  at  the 
Pambcn  Passage  ? 

The  Pamben  Passage  is  the  passage  between  Ceylon  and  the  main  land.  When 
it  was  examined  in  1829,  it  was  a  narrow,  tortuous,  passage,  with  not  more  than 
five  feet  of  water  at  high  tide :  except  in  very  fine  weather,  vessels  drawing  more 
than  4i  feet,  could  not  pass  through  it,  and  even  such  vessels  were  detained  fre- 
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CoioH€i  D.  Sims.  Cfuently  for  two  or  three  days  before  they  were  able  to  pass  through ;  it  has  now 
been  deepened  to  10  feet  at  low  water,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  piwts,  which 

2d  Augui.1:  1853.  are  8i  feet.  The  tonnage  ha^}  increased  from  30,000  tons,  which  was  the  amount 
in  1829,  to  160,000  tons  at  the  present  time :  vessels  of  a  superior  description 
now  use  it,  and  it  has  proved  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  the  coasting  trade 
of  India. 

8837.  What  is  the  saving  of  time  in  the  voyage  of  a  vessel  going  from  Negapa- 
tam  to  Titucurin  ? 

Frequently  coasting  vessels  would  not  be  able  to  go  round  Ceylon,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  winds ;  even  in  favourable  circumstances  the  saving  in  time  would 
not  be  less  than  five  or  six  days. 

8838.  War-steamers  can  pass,  cannot  they  ? 

Yes ;  the  '*  Nemesis"  and  the  ^'  Phlegethon"  passed  through  it  without  any  diffi- 
culty before  it  was  increased  to  its  present  depth :  it  will  now  admit  steamers 
drawing  eight  or  nine  feet  of  water  passing  through  without  any  diflSculty. 

8839.  The  saving  in  the  consumption  of  coal,  without  taking  into  account  tire 
savinj;  in  time,  must  be  very  considerable  ? 

It  is  calculated  that  the  saving  to  the  coasting  trade  alone  amoimts  to  50,000  L 
or  60,000  /.  a  year, 

8840.  Have  you  any  means  of  showing  the  expense  incurred  in  makii^  that 
passage  ? 

Its  cost  altogether  amounts  to  15,000  /•,  and  about  2,000  L  more  are  required  to 
complete  the  woric. 

8841.  Was  there  a  steam-dredge  used  for  clearing  the  channel  ? 
There  was,  but  it  was  not  very  successful ;  it  got  out  of  order. 

8842.  Is  the  cost  of  that  dredge  included  in  the  1 5,000  k  ? 
It  is ;  all  expenses  are  included. 

8843.  Do  you  think  that  the  natives  of  the  south  of  India  will  travel  by  the 
railway  ? 

Yes ;  if  they  are  carried  sufficiently  cheaply  there  will  be  no  doubt  of  their 
making  use  of  it ;  they  are  quite  alive  to  their  own  interests  and  convenience. 

8844.  Do  you  apj)rehend  any  difficulty  from  the  difference  of  caste  ? 

No.  There  will  be  carriages  for  different  castes,  as  here  for  different  classes ; 
and,  moreover,  the  strictness  of  caste  is  diminishing.  In  the  schools  in  Madras 
now  we  find  the  Hindoo,  the  Mahomedan,  the  Pariah,  and  all  castes  studying  in 
the  same  class,  and  sitting  side  by  side  ;  probably  education,  among  its  other  bless- 
ings, will  have  an  exceedingly  beneficial  influence  in  relaxing  the  influence  to 
caste,  and  railways  may  operate  silently  the  same  way. 

8845.  Have  you  made  any  calculation  as  to  the  probable  fare  that  will  be 
charged  ? 

The  expense  of  carriage  at  present  is  supposed  to  be  2  J  rf.  a  mile  per  ton  by 
carts :  we  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  reduce  it  to  about  half  that  sum,  or  to 
l^d.  SL  mile :  we  have  made  no  calculation  at  present  with  respect  to  passengers. 

8846.  I  suppose  the  rate  at  which  you  will  be  able  to  carry  passengers  will 
depend  very  much  upon  the  cost  at  which  you  can  construct  the  railway  ? 

It  will  be  our  object,  of  course,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  railway,  to  make  the 
fares  sufficiently  low  to  induce  the  natives  to  make  use  of  it ;  we  are  in  hopes  ot 
being  able  to  do  that,  and  profitably. 

8847.  Do  you  reckon  chiefly  upon  goods  traffic  or  passenger  traffic? 
The  calculations  are  made  chiefly  on  goods  traffic. 

8848.  You  must  have  had  many  opportunities,  in  the  various  employments  in 
which  you  have  been  engaged,  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the 
people  ;  what  is  your  opinion  of  them  ? 

1  entertain  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  the  natives  of  India,  both  of  their 
intellectual  and  moral  qualities ;  I  have  seen  boys  in  the  High  School,  who  entered 
it  without  knowing  the  English  alphabet,  in  three  or  four  years  studying  tlie 
higher  branches  of  mathematics,  and  passing  an  examination  which  the  En^j^iBh 
chaplains,  who  attended^  observed  would  have  done  eredit  to  the  Universities  of 
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Oxford  and  Cambridge;  and  in  point  of  honesty,  and  even  veracity,  I  think  they  Colonel D.-^Simu 

are  not  inferior  to  the  people  of  other  ^Mmntries;  I  speak  of  the  people  in  the      ,     

ioterior  of  the  cwintry,  the  agricultural  elames  chiefly,  with  whom  I  had  much  ^      "g»«t  i  53, 
intercourse. 

8849.  There  is  a  great  diflference  between  the  ryots  and  the  people  living  at 
the  Presidency  towns  and  at  the  European  stations,  is  not  there  ? 

Yes.  Persons  are  apt  to  judge  too  frequently  of  the  natives  of  India  by  those 
whom  they  find  about  the  precincts  of  the  different  courts  of  justice ;  there  are 
many  temptations  there  to  mendacity,  and  the  atmosphere  is  unfavourable  to 
truthfulness;  but  probably  the  same  thing  will, be  found  in  other  countries  under 
the  same  circumstances.  In  all  the  situations  in  which  the  natives  have  hitherto 
been  employed,  they  have  proved  very  efficient  and  valuable  servants,  and  as 
education  advances,  and  they  become  more  enlightened,  and  freed  from  the  pre- 
judices and  customs  of  the  country,  and  improved  by  the  example  of  their 
European  rulers,  I  believe  they  will  qualify  themselves  gradually  for  higher  employ- 
ment and  offices  than  they  have  yet  filled. 

8850.  Lord  Wharncliffe,]  Did  you  leave  India  after  the  works  on  the  Kistna 
and  the  Godavery  were  commenced  ? 

I  left  before  that ;  but  I  have  been  in  constant  communication  with  the  officers 
engaged  on  those  works,  and  with  Colonel  Cotton,  who  designed  them. 

8851.  They  have  been  obliged  to  enlarge  the  original  estimates,  have  not  they? 
Considerably. 

8852.  Lord  Elpkinstone.]  Was  not  there  difficulty  experienced  in  carrying  on 
two  such  expensive  works  as  the  anicuts  across  the  Godavery  and  the  Kistna 
simultaneously  ? 

They  were  not  begun  simultaneously ;  there  would  have  been  a  difficulty  in 
obtaining  sufficient  workmen. 

8853.  The  population  is  hardly  sufficient  to  supply  such  a  great  demand  for 
labour  as  the  execution  of  one  of  those  great  works  'occasions  is  it  ? 

It  is  not ;  in  that  f)art  of  the  country,  that  is  in  the  Northern  Cirears,  very  few 
works  of  any  magnitude  had  been  previously  undertaken ;  in  the  southern  part  of 
India,  in  Tanjore,  for  example,  the  same  difficulty  would  not  have  been  experi- 
enced ;  there  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  carrying  on  very  extensive  works  for 
many  years ;  but  the  supply  of  labour,  as  well  as  of  money,  in  India  is  limited. 

8854.  Lord  Wharncliffe.']  Have  you  turned  your  attention  much  to  the  state  of 
the  Native  tanks  throughout  the  Presidency  of  Madras  ? 

I  was  employed  on  them  for  20  years,  and  had  immediate  charge  of  them  for 
14  years* 

8855.  Should  you  say,  from  your  knowledge  of  their  present  condition,  that 
there  is  any  large  number  of  them  which  are  capable  of  effectual  repair  ? 

A  number  of  them  are  in  tolerably  good  order  at  present ;  a  large  number  of 
them  are  capable  of  being  very  much  improved,  and  the  cultivation  increased 
thereby. 

8856.  I  suppose  there  is  a  great  number  of  them  which  have  been  so  much 
neglected  as  to  be  no  longer  worth  repairing  r 

Not  a  very  great  number,  I  should  say ;  there  are  some  which  have  been  long 
neglected,  and  are  in  complete  ruins ;  some  of  these  might  be  restored.  There 
are  again  others  which  were  badly  chosen  in  the  first  instance,  and  some  have,  in 
the  course  of  time,  been  filled  up  with  accumulations  and  deposits  of  soil  brought 
down  by  the  rains,  and  are  no  longer  worth  repair. 

8857.  Are  they  generally  formed  upon  streams  ? 

They  are  generally  formed  across  valleys,  but  sometimes  across  streams  also ; 
the  usual  way  is  to  construct  an  embankment  across  a  valley  to  intercept  the 
drainage  of  the  country ;  some  of  them,  as  I  have  mentioned  already,  are  nine 
miles  in  length,  and  from  15  to  45  feet  in  height ;  there  arc  not  many  of  them, 
however,  which  are  of  that  size. 

8858.  What  should  you  say  would  be  about  the  average  size  of  the  tanks  ? 
They  are  of  all  sizes,  from  20  yards  to  9  miles  in  length ;  every  village  in 

South  India  has  its  tank  ;  some  of  them  have  two  or  three  tanks. 
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Cohrtel  D.  Sims.        8859.  Are  there  any  local  funds  available  for  the  repairing  of  those  tanks  ? 

Under  the  Hindoo  Governments  there  was  a  tax  upon  all  irrigated  land,  for  the 

August  1853.    puipQse  of  keeping  the  tanks  in  repair;  that  has  been  assumed  by  the  Govem- 
ment,  and  the  Government  keqp  the  tanks  in  repair  now. 

8860.  Lord  Elphimione.']  Was  that  assumed  by  the  British  Government  or  by 
the  Mahomedan  Government  ? 

I  believe  it  was  collected  irregularly,  and  was  not  always  applied  to  its  legiti- 
mate use. 

8861.  Lord  JVharncl/ffe.']  But  it  has  been  re-imposed  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment,  has  not  it  ? 

No,  not  in  the  Madras  Presidency ;  the  Government  there  keep  the  tanks  in 
repair.     The  land  is  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Government,  and  every  person 
occupying  that  land  pays  a  certain  rent,  which  varies  in  different  districts,  but  is. 
usually  supposed  to  amount  to  about  two-fifths  of  the  gross  produce  of  the  land, 
and  in  return  maintains  the  irrigation. 

8862.  Are  they  generally  built  with  masonry  ? 

They  are  all  of  earthwork,  faced  very  often  with  large  loose  stones,  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  them  fit)m  injury  Irom  the  waves  in  the  tank  in  high 
winds. 

8863.  They  are  not  faced  outside  at  all  ? 
Not  at  all. 

8864.  In  most  of  those  cases  in  which  the  tanks  have  been  neglected  the  cul* 
tivation  has  suffered  very  severely  from  the  condition  of  the  tanks,  has  not  it  f 

The  cultivation  has  ceased  altogether  in  the  case  of  those  tanks  which  have 
fallen  into  ruins ;  but  that  was  anterior  to  the  country  coming  into  the  British 
possession.  There  was  a  long  series  of  wars  carried  on  by  tlie  claimants  for  the 
Nabobship  of  the  Camatic,  during  which  the  country  was  laid  waste,  and  the 
tanks  neglected,  and  very  often  destroyed  ;  and  when  the  country  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  British,  the*  tanks,  generally  speaking,  were  in  a  very  neglected 
state,  and  many  of  them  nearly  useless. 

8865.  I  suppose  there  is  no  part  of  the  Madras  Presidency  where  such  works, 
are  not  to  be  found  r 

In  no  part,  with  the  exception  of  the  western  coast, 

8866.  Lord  Elphimione.']  Have  the  zemindars  taken  good  care  of  their  tanks  ? 
In  some  few  eases  very  good  care  ;  but,  generally  speaking,  they  have  neglected 

them  very  much. 

8867.  Generally  speaking,  the  tanks  are  not  in  as  good  condition  under  zemin- 
dary  management  as  under  ryotwar  management  ? 

No ;  the  zemindars  being  deprived  of  those  objects  of  ambition  and  employ- 
ment, which  people  in  their  rank  of  life  find  open  to  them  in  other  countries, 
generally  sink  into  a  state  of  indolence,  extravagance  and  self-indulgence,  and  toa- 
often  neglect  their  estates  and  true  interests. 

8868.  Are  there  any  further  observations  which  you  wish  to  offer  to  the  Com- 
mittee ? 

There  is  one  observation  I  would  beg  permission  to  make,  which  is  the  great 
importance,  and  indeed  absolute  necessity,  of  reorganizing  the  superintending  and 
executive  department  of  public  works,  and  largely  augmenting  its  strength:  till 
that  is  done,  it  is  quite  hopeless  to  expect  any  large  and  comprehensive  system  of 
improvements  to  be  carried  out,  or  that  the  views  of  an  enlightened  and  liberal 
Government  can  be  fulfilled :  that  has  been  the  great  diflSiculty  all  along,  and  till 
it  is  removed  the  most  skilfully  designed  improvements  will  be  marred  in  their 
execution,  as  has  sometimes  already  happened,  and  the  public  ftinds  granted,  be 
spent  unprofitably  in  many  cases. 

8869.  Aijid  an  insuflScient  supply  of  engineer  officers  ? 

Yes ;  in  the  first  place,  a  very  insufficient  supply  of  engineer  officers,  and  also  ofc 
overseers  and  assistants  under  them,  without  whom  the  officers  cannot  work. 

8870.  Lord  JVharndiffei]  Have  you  seen  the  Report  of  the  Commission  of 
Madras  upon  the  Department  of  Public  Works  ? 

Yes  J  a  few  of  the  details  I  have  given  are  from  that  Report. 

8871.  !>(> 
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8871.  Do  you  concur  generally  in  the  views  they  have  taken? 
I  do,  generally,  but  think  them  occasionally  rather  sanguine.  sd  August  1853. 

8872.  Do  you  concur  with  them  respecting  the  continuance  of  a  Board  ? 
Probably  it  is  the  best  system  for  the  Madras  Presidency.     I  think  there  are    . 

great  advantages  from  individual  agency ;  the  responsibility  is  greater ;  there  is 
more  expedition ;  there  is  more  activity  and  energy,  but  there  is  the  risk  occa- 
sionally of  the  single  individual  not  being  so  eflScient  and  so  well  informed  in  all 
branches  of  the  duties  as  could  be  wished ;  and  perhaps  in  so  large  a  department  as 
that  of  Public  Works,  a  Board  properly  constituted,  and  consisting  of  two  or  three 
officers,  is  preferable. 

8873.  Lord  Elphin9t(meJ\  Do  not  you  think  there  is  advantage  in  combining  a 
revenue  officer  with  an  engineer  officer  ? 

That  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  a  Board  at  Madras.  The  works  of  irri- 
gation are  so  intimately  connect^  with  the  revenue  of  the  country,  that  the 
opinion  of  an  experienced  revenue  officer  is  often  of  the  utmost  value  in  deciding 
upon  the  value  and  expediency  of  proposed  improvements. 

8874.  At  present  the  engineer  officer  who  is  attached  to  the  Board  of  Revenue 
in  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  has  generally  some  other  office,  has  he  not  ? 

He  has;  he  is  generally  the  Chief  Engineer. 

8875.  If  the  engineer  officers  were  attached  entirely  to  the  Revenue  Board,  and 
made  members  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  would  not  that  be  the  preferable  plan  ? 

I  am  not  sure  but  that  would  answer  in  practice  as  well,  as  the  new  Board  pro- 
posed by  the  Madras  Commissioners ;  it  would  be  the  most  economical,  in  the 
first  place,  and  the  engineer  officer  would  have  the  benefit  of  the  collective 
wisdom  and  experience  of  the  members  in  all  questions  touching  the  revenue,  and 
productive  capabilities  of  the  country. 

8876.  Lord  Wharncliffe.'\  Do  you  concur  with  the  Commissioners,  who  are  the 
authors  of  the  report  I  allude  to,  that  much  more  might  have  been  done  within 
the  Madras  Presidency  if  the  Government  of  the  Presidency  had  applied  itself 
properly  to  the  work  ? 

The  Government  have  been  very  much  restricted  by  the  want  of  means.  The 
Indian  Government  has  been  engaged  in  very  expensive  wars  ;  there  was  a  want 
of  money  very  frequently ;  at  the  same  time  I  think  more  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  done  than  has  been  done ;  but  a  great  deal  has  been  done,  much  more  than 
is  generally  supposed,  and  frequently  there  were  not  officers  for  the  superin- 
tendence. 

8877.  Lord  Elphinstone.]  You  said  before  that  public  works  were  a  good  deal 
delayed  by  the  reference  to  the  Supreme  Government  ? 

Yes }  that  has  interfered  very  much  with  the  intentions  of  the  Government ;  it 
has  deadened  the  zeal  of  the  subordinate  officers  also ;  frequently  plans  which  they 
had  taken  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  prepare  and  mature  were,  on  being  submitted 
to  the  Supreme  Government,  disapproved  of  by  parties  who  were  unacquainted 
with  the  local  circumstances ;  that  has  had  a  discouraging  effect,  and  prevented 
them  from  carrying  on  their  observations. 

8878.  Lord  Whamcliffe.']  Should  you  say  that  there  were  many  works  in  the 
Madras  Presidency  which  would  justify  the  Government  in  raising  money  for  the 
purpose  of  executing  them  ? 

Certainly. 

8879.  Where  it  can  be  shown  that  the  returns  would  be  very  large,  would  not 
it  be  desirable  for  the  Government  to  provide  the  necessary  sums,  by  raising  money 
for  the  purpose  ? 

Yes ;  and,  generally  speaking,  the  Madras  Government  has  shown  great  anxiety 
to  carry  out  such  plans.  * 

8880.  Has  money  ever  been  raised  for  such  purposes  in  India  ? 

Not  specially;  but  portions  of  loans  raised  for  general  purposes  have,  no 
doubt,  been  so  applied,  when  the  money  could  be  spared  from  more  pressing  exi- 
gendes. 

(20—111.41.)  L  8881.  Lord 
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Colonel  D.  fiims.        8881.  Lord  Elphinstone.]  le  it  your  opmion  that  lailways  ^x>ald  be  more  eco- 

,  .  ^        nomically  constructed  by  the  Goyerraneat  than  by  a  private  eompaay  ? 

2d  August  1853.        Yes,  I  think  more  economically. 

8882.  Ckairrmn.l  What  are  your  reasons  for  that  opinion  ? 

Mj  jchief  objection  to  the  Indian  companies  is  the  guaranteed  interest ;  a  com- 
paay,  having  a  certain  rate  of  iotereet  guaranteed  to  it,  whether  the  undartaking 
jwxwes  rwQunerative  or  not,  finds  its  most  powerfiil  incentive  to  economical  ma- 
ns^gemeot  thereby  in  some  degree  weakened.  The  great  superiority  which  private 
coap^aias  have  over  Governments,  conaifits  in  its  beii^  their  self-interest  to  cairy 
on  their  undertakings  in  the  cheapest  and  most  economical  w^^,  in  order  to  mi^e 
them  remunerative  as  soon  and  as  largely  as  possible.  When  a  rate  of  interest  is 
gnwiMtocd  by  the  Government,  there  is  a  riflk  of  the  company  being  satisfied 
with  that  rate  of  interest,  vrithout  looking  so  keenly  as  it  ought  to  greater  advan- 
iage». 

6B88.  Would  not  that  depend  very  much  upw  the  rate  of  interest  which  was 
so  guaranteed  ? 

Undoubtedly ;  but  the  rate  of  interest  must  be  necessarily  rather  higher  than 
tbe  crdinary  rate  of  interest  at  the  time  to  induce  people  to  embark  their  money 
in  diMant  undertakings  like  those  of  India;  the  rate  of  interest  is  4 J  percent., 
which  is  higher  than  the  public  funds  give,  and  money  for  distant  undertakings 
cannot,  I  believe,  be  obtained  on  lower  terms. 

8884.  Lord  Elphmstmie,']  Do  not  you  think  that  the  Government  would  have 
peculiar  facilities  for  constructing  railways  in  India,  which  companies  probably 
cannot  possess  in  the  same  degree  r 

They  would  have  the  advantage  of  employing  partly  their  own  engineers,  in  the 
first  place;  they  would  have  the  advantage  of  the  services  of  the  Collectors  and 
Magistrates  in  the  districts  through  which  the  lines  pass,  in  affording  facilities  and 
furnishing  workmen  and  materials.  These  facilities,  however,  the  Government  will 
still  give,  I  am  persuaded,  as  far  as  it  consistently  can  do  so  without  injury  to  the 
people,  and  it  is  its  interest  to  do  so  ;  but  I  think  the  facilities  would,  perhaps, 
be  somewhat  more  easily  obtained  if  the  works  were  undertaken  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

^85.  Lord  WhamcUffe.'\  You  spoke  of  l^e  little  mdueemeKit  which  wooldbe 
felt  by  private  companies  to  observe  econosiEy,  in  consequonee  of  tfaekr  >haTiDg 
Ifuainnitees ;  did  you  say  that  havii^  reference  to  tiie  oiroum^anoe  that  the  gua- 
nntee  on  the  part  of  the  GrovemmeBt  will  involve  the  Go^niment  having  an 
eflfective  voice  in  the  undertaking  ? 

I  am  aware  that  the  Government,  having  the  responsibility,  very  wisely  retains 
the  control  and  superintendence  entirely  in  its  own  hands;  having  done  so, 
I  think  it  might  with  advantage  harve  tsCken  the  execution  of  the  works  also,  with 
the  diaxi^  of  the  profits. 

8886.  ^Should  you  say  that,  genetally  speaking,  Go^fevnmeBt  wovksin  India  haive 
been  'w^  cheaply  executed  ? 

In  the  Madras  Presideney  tiiey  have  been  executed  v^y^dieaply,  as  the  plans 
of  the  bridges  and  anicuts  exhibited  to  the  Conmittee  abundantly  pnyve. 

8887.  Do  you  mean  cheaply,  not  in  Feference  to  the  coat  of  works  in  this  eountiy, 
but  in  reference  to  the  general  cost  of  vporks  m  Iifedia  P 

In  both  respects,  decidedly. 

8888.  When  you  say  that  you  think  the  Government  ought  to  undertake  the 
construction  of  railways  in  India,  do  you  mean  that  they  ought  to  send  out  a 
civil  engineering  staff  from  this  country  r 

They  would  have  had  to  send  out  a  railway  engineering  staff  from  this  country, 
just  as  the  companies  have  done  ;  they  would  have  empl<^ed  their  awn  officers  in 
the  superintendence.  There  is  now  a  consulting  engineer  in  the  case  of  each  rail- 
way. The  Government  would  have  employed  many  of  their  own  officers ;  but  prac- 
tical railway  engineers  must  have  been  sent  out  from  this  country^  at  the  c<Hn- 
mencement  at  least. 


8889.  Ope  of  the  first  necessities,  on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  India,  in 

your 
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your  opinion,  is,  that  it  should  take  means  to  increase  the  supply  of  engineering     CoUmd  D.  Sim. 

ability  ?  

That  is  the  first  and  greatest  necessity  at  Madras.  •^  August  1853, 

8890.  Lord  ElphinstoneJ]  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  prospect  of  so  many 
railways  being  constructed  as  to  compete  in  any  degree  with  each  other  ? 

Not  so  long  as  only  one  company  is  sanctioned  in  each  Presidency  ;  if  two  or 
more  companies  are  sanctioned  for  the  same  Presidency,  the  rivalry  which  will  ensue 
would  lead  to  very  injurious  consequences. 

8891.  The  supply  of  the  subordinate  staff  is  not  sufficiently  extensive,  you 
think,  to  supply  the  demands  of  two  railway  companies  bidding  against  each 
other  r 

Yes,  that  would  be  one ;  and  then,  competitions  for  materials  and  freight, 
another.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  freight  for  supplies  from  this  country.  If  there 
were  two  or  more  companies  sending  out  articles  at  the  same  time  to  the  same 
Presidency,  there  would  be  a  competition  between  them,  and  that  competition 
would  prove  hurtful  in  a  great  variety  of  ways. 

8892.  There  would  be  a  great  competition  for  the  services  of  the  overseers 
employed  there  ? 

There  would  be ;  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  send  out  overseers  from  this 
country.  In  consequence  of  there  being  no  civil  engineers'  college  at  Madras,  we 
are  obliged  to  instruct  apprentices,  and  to  train  them  for  our  purposes. 

8893.  You  are,  in  fact,  therefore,  going  to  form  a  civil  engineers'  class,  such  as 
was  proposed  in  the  High  School  ? 

To  a  small  extent  only,  in  the  expectation  that  a  good  civil  engineers'  college 
will  be  established  by  Government. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Thursday  next, 

Two  o'clock. 


(20— III.  44.)  l2 
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Die  Javis,  4^"  Augusti  1S5S. 


LORDS  PRESENT: 


The  Lord  Presibbmt. 
Eaii  of  Albemarle. 
Lord  Colchester. 


Lord  Wynford. 

Lord  ASHBURTOH. 

Lord  Broughton. 


THE  LORD  PRESIDENT  in  the  Chair. 


Evidence  on  the 
Government  of 
Indian  Terntoriet* 


MAJOR  PATRICK  THEODORE  FRENCH  is  caUed  in, 
and  examined  as  follows  : 

8894.  Earl  of  Albemarle.']  WHAT  was  your  period  of  service  in  India  ? 
Twenty-nine  years. 

8895.  Will  you  state  the  nature  of  yourWvices  ? 

I  went  out  to  India  in  1822,  and  came  home  in  the  end  of  1851 ;  for  the  first 
•seven  years  I  was  engaged  with  my  regiment,  and  then  was  put  on  the  general 
staff  of  civil  employment  as  Bheel  agent  in  the  Province  of  Candeish. 

8896.  ill  you  explain  what  is  Bheel  agent  ? 

Agent  for  a  class  of  men  called  Bheels  in  the  Province  of  Candeish ;  I  remained 
there  four  years ;  I  was  then  transferred  to  Ahmednuggur  as  Bhed  agent  and 
conmiandant  of  a  local  corps ;  subsequently,  in  1840,  I  was  one  of  the  assistants 
;in  the  Scinde  and  Beloochistan  agency ;  and  on  its  abolition  I  was  transferred  to 
the  agency  in  Rajpootana  in  Central  India ;  there  I  remained  two  or  three  years 
in  various  employments,  and  was  then  transferred  to  the  Province  of  Nemar,  on 
the  Nerbudda,  under  the  Agra  Government ;  I  remained  in  that  capacity  for  two  and 
a  half  years,  and  became  Private  Secretary  to  the  Governor  of  Bombay^  Sir  Geoi^ 
IHerk.  I  was  subsequently  Town-major  of  Bombay,  and  Acting  Resident  at  the 
Court  of  his  Highness  the  Guicowar. 

8897.  Have  you  paid  any  attention  to  public  works  ? 

Yes,  I  have,  from  the  period  of  my  being  Bheel  agent  in  Candeish ;  although  I 
was  not  a  scientific  officer,  or  in  any  way  attached  to  the  Department  of  Public 
lYorks,  they  have  engaged  my  attention  a  good  deal. 

8898.  Can  you  state  what  is  the  condition  of  the  roads,  bridges,  tanks,  canals 
and  wells  in  the  different  provinces  of  Candeish,  for  instance  ? 

I  have  brought  a  map  of  Candeish  [producing  the  mme'] ;  it  is  one  of  those 
large  lithograph  maps  that  we  have  in  India  ;  in  Candeish  there  are  in  fact  very 
few  roads  ;  there  is  one  road  called  the  Bombay  and  Agra  trunk  road ;  but  in 
reality  there  is  no  road  beyond  12  miles  from  Dhoolia :  in  the  printed  Parlia- 
mentary paper  I  see  it  is  put  down  as  if  made  the  whole  way  to  Sindawa ;  but  I 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  that  is  correct,  and  it  is  not  bridged. 

8899.  Chairman,']  Are  you  speaking  from  personal  knowledge  of  the  road  ? 
Yes ;  I  came  down  a  portion  of  it  not  very  long  ago ;  two  or  three  years  ago ; 

hvX  I  have  made  inquiries  since  that,  and  it  is  not  very  long  since  I  saw  in  the 
papers  a  letter  from  an  American  gentleman  who  had  gone  down  by  that  road  to 
Agra,  and  described  it  exactly  as  I  found  it  there  three  or  four  years  back. 

8900.  Then  your  information^  except  with  regard  to  four  years  ago,  is  deri  ved 
from  what  you  saw  in  the  public  papers  ? 

(20— III.  45.)  l  3  Yes 
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Major  Yes,  and  from  inquiries  I  have  made  from  people  who  have  been  there  since 

P.  T.  French.       then. 

4th  August  1853.        8901.  From  gentlemen  that  you  have  seen  in  this  country? 
Yes. 

8902.  And  who  have  traversed  that  road  ? 

Yes  ;  I  believe  it  to  be  in  that  state  still ;  there  may  be  an  error  in  my  mind, 
or  in  that  of  other  parties,  but  I  believe  there  is  no  made  road  beyond  Sougur. 

8903.  But  you  are  not  able  to  give  any  positive  information  upon  that 
point  ? 

That  is  my  positive  belief;  and  it  is  not  bridged  ;  and  very  much  of  the  road, 
for  instance,  the  part  below  the  ThuU  Ghaut,  is  rightly  described  by  the  head  of 
the  Revenue  Survey  Department^  Captain  Wingate,  as  a  "  most  execrable 
road.*' 

8904.  Earl  oi  Albemarle.']  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  description  oflthis 
road  which  was  given  by  a  Mr.  Taylor,  a  writer  in  a  Bombay  paper,  on  19th 
January  1853  ? 

That  is  the  American  gentleman  I  was  referring  to  a  little  while  ago,  who 
attached  his  name  to  the  letter  which  he  wrote  from  Agra  in  one  of  the  Bombay 
papers,  having  gone  the  whole  trip ;  and  he  gave  it  station  by  station. 

^905.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  bridges  in  Caadeish  ? 
I  am  not  aware  that  there  are  any. 

8906.  Are  not  bridges  very  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  rivers 
which  are  crossed  ? 

Most  decidedly;  it  would  be  easy  to  detail  various  atccidents  which  have 
occurred  from  the  absence  of  bridges,  produciag  great  detriment  to  trade  and 
commerce. 

8907.  Are  th^re  many  tanks  in  Candeish? 

There  are  a  vef  y  few  tanks  indd^d  hi  Catldeiirh ;  «  part  cidled  Baaghlaoa,  now 
included  in  Gandeish,  has  several  old  a^pediicts  voA  canals  formed  in  the  days  of 
tbe  Moguls^  or  evea  perfai^  before  that ;  but  there  are  no  new  taaka  there 
beyond  one  or  two;  yet^  there  letto  ceuiitry  I  am  acquainted  with  bo  weU  adapted, 
from  its  undulating  tor&c^  and  ils  ceuotleie  f  ivulets,  for  tanks  as  CandeisL  is ; 
aiid  perhaps  still  mam  for  weira  aovoes  tboee  iiv\dete ;  and  the  coantrf  exoeed- 
ingly  requiree  th^in. 

8908-  Chairman,']  With  regard  to  the  absence  of  bridges,  aire  ttere  any 
natural  difficulties  in  the  way  of  bridg^ing  the  rivers  Over  which  the  roads  pass  ^ 

I  am  not  aware  that  there  are.  There  are  several  places  on  the  Tapty  and  the 
Nerbudda  which  would  require  very  heavy  outlay  for  the  pUi^ose. 

8909.  Lord  Wyjiford.]  Do  not  they  occasionally  shift  their  channels  ? 
Not  up  the  country. 

8910.  Are  not  they  in  the  rainy  seasons  very  broad  ? 

No ;  the  Tapty  has  been  known  at  tiiMe,  in  1822^  for  instanoe^  to  spread 
exceedingly  wide ;  but  that  is  not  an  ordinary  occurrence. 

891 1.  Earl  of  Albemarle.]  Have  not  those  rivers  a  peculiar  direction,  different 
from  other  rivers  in  this  part  of  India ;  do  not  they  fall  into  the  Gulf  of 
Cambay  r 

All  those  rivers  do,  necessarily,  from  tbe  nature  of  the  mountains. 

8912.  Are  there  any  canals  in  Candeishr 
There  are  no  canals  but  those  in  Bhauglana*        • 

8913.  And  no  wharfs? 

No ;  the  wharfs  would  be  on  the  sea'^board^  too  far  removed. 

8914.  Will  you  state  the  facilities  afforded,  and  the  impediments  that  occur  to 
trade  and  navigation  in  the  Province  of  Candeish  ? 

The  impediments  consist  in  the  entire  absence  of  cross-roads,  or  even  of  any 
great  trunk-roads,  and  the  entire  absenoe  of  bridges^  and  frequently  the  absence 
of  surrais,  places  where  travellers  and  merchants  would  stop,  halt-houses,  and 

caravanserais. 
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caravanserais.     As  regards  other  impediments  they  have  been  removed,  in  so  far  Major 

as  the  transit  duties  have  been  abolished.  ^'  T.  Frettch. 

8915.  You  are  acquainted  with  Neraar,  a  non-regulation  district  ?  4tb  August  1855. 
Yes ;  I  am  acquainted  with  Nemar. 

89 16.  Win  you  describe  the  condition  of  that  district  ? 

The  Province  of  Nemar,  in  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda,  is  a  non-regulation 
district  of  about  4,000  square  miles,  under  the  Government  of  Agra.  It  came 
into  our  hands  at  the  time  when  the  Peishwa  was  removed  from  Poonah  ;  and  in 
1845  I  was  sent  there,  and  was  placed  under  the  Government  of  Agra.  This  is 
a  map  of  the  Province  of  Nemar,  divided  into  districts  [producing  the  same]. 

8917.  Will  you  state  what  has  been  done  of  late  years  in  Nemar,  and  what 
has  been  the  cost  ? 

During  the  period  that  I  was  in  Nemar,  having  received  from  the  Govc^rnor 
of  A^,  Mr.  Thomason,  and  from  my  immediate  superior,  the  resident,  at 
Indore,  Mr.  R.  H.  Hamilton,  every  encouragement,  a  vast  deal  was  don^  more 
than  could  otherwise  have  been  done.  During  the  period  of  30  months  that  I 
was  there,  106  tanks  were  constructed  or  repaired,  60  new  surrais  or  halt- houses 
built,  and  roads  and  passes  through  diflferent  mountains  were  made.  A  good 
deal  was  done  owing  mainly  to  its  being  a  non-regulation  district,  and  in  no  way 
under  the  MiUtary  Board  or  Sudder  Adawlut,  but  all  these  matters  being  under 
the  entire  control  of  the  Lieutenant-governor  of  Agra  and  the  resident  of  Indore, 
whose  liberal  encouragement  was  doubtless  the  cause  of  so  very  much  being 
done;  that  was  in  1835,  1836 and  1837.  Since  then,  the  same  liberal  support 
has  been  extended  to  my  successors,  Captains  H.  L.  Evans  and  R.  H.  Keatinge ; 
and  I  believe  there  is  now  no  part  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  which  can  be 
compared  to  Nemar  in  all  these  material  advances.  Besides  these  works,  14 
Vernacular  Libraries  were  established.  I  had  at  first  no  assistant  of  any  kind  ; 
but  Mr.  T%omason,  the  Governor  of  Agra,  gave  me  an  uncovenanted  European 
aisistant,  *  on  a  sdary  of  300  rupees  a  month.  On  visiting  the  place  himself 
subsequently,  he  was  good  enough  furtiier  to  increase  the  establishment  by  a 
European  covenanted  assistant,  an  officer  of  artillery,  Mr.  Keatipge^  now  jn 
charge  of  Nemar,  and  a  native  assistant,  my  Sheristedar,  Lall  Khan ;  so  ihat 
then  we  had  a  full  estabUshment,  and  were  enabled  to  carry  on  the  ^ork3  $tt  a 
lapid  pace,  afadto  do  a  great  deal  more  than  could  otherwise  have  be^n  done; 
and  it  was  foimd  exceedingly  serviceable  to  have  this  European  xmcovenanted 
assistant,  for  although  our  revenue  was  small,  we  had  to  furnish  as  many  returns 
as  if  it  had  been  large :  the  treasury  (a  general  account),  and  gaol,  with  other 
wotk,  were  iH  made  over  to  this  uncovenanted  assistant.  Ue  corrjQsponded 
directly  with  the  Accountant-general,  the  Civil  Auditor  and  other  officers, 
touching  fiscal  matters.  A  native  uncovenanted  assistant  was  subsequently 
added  to  the  establishment  by  Mr.  Thomason ;  so  that  then  we  h^d  an  JSurc^ean 
uncovenanted  and  covenanted  with  native  assistants,  having  equal  ppwers  with 
myself,  as  a  magistrate  (they  being  joint  magistrates),  as  well  as  a  deputy 
collector. 

8918.  You  found  them  competent? 

In  every  respect.  The  European  has  died,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  another 
uncovenanted  assistmit:  so  admirably  well  had  the  system  been  found  to 
work. 

6919.  Can  ym  give  the  Committee  any  idea  of  the  cost  .<>f  any  of  those 
iwfks? 

The  laij^st  sum  expended  was  5,000  rupees  on  a  tank,  the  Lake  of  Lachma; 
it  was  one  of  those  magnificent  works  thrown  up  by  the  former  rulers  of  the 
country,  tbe  Kings  of  Mandoo,  costing  many  lacs  of  rupees.  When  the  great 
dieluge'came  in  1802  or  1803,  it  burst,  as  every  tank  in  the  country  did,  and  in 
tbat  state  it  remained  till  1845,  when,  under  the  encouragement  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Agra,  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  Indore,  it  was  restor^,  and  is  still  in  useful 
c^ratian. 

6920.  Lord  Wynford.]  What  is  the  extent  of  that  tank  ? 
That  tank  is  about  three  miles  in  circumference. 

(20— III.  45.)  L  4  8921.  What 
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-Wfl/tfr  8921.  What  is  the  quantity  of  water  in  cubic  feet  that  it  is  supposed  to 

P.  r.  Frefich.       hold  ? 

th  AiTlist  Bfi^        '  ^^  ^^^  *^^^^  *^^*  ^^  ^^^"^  calculated.     We  had  too  much  to  do  to  enter 
4      ugus  1  53>   .^^^  those  calculations,  if  we  could  have  done  it. 

8922.  Does  it  arise  from  damming  up  a  stream  ? 

Yes ;  there  are  several  feeders  to  it,  which  are  in  operation  only  during  the 
monsoon  time  ;  it  is  a  stupendous  work,  that  portion  of  it  done  by  the  Kings  of 
Mandoo ;  ours  was  a  very  small  affair,  merely  stopping  up  where  it  had  burst. 

8923.  It  is  in  a  valley? 
It  is  in  a  valley. 

8924.  Given  the  length  of  the  sides  and  the  width  of  the  bank,  it  is  no  difficult 
operation  to  calculate  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  water  ? 

No ;  it  would  not  have  been  difficult,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  we  ever  tried  it. 

8925.  Earl  of  Albemarle.']  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  with  respect  to 
the  roads  in  this  part  of  the  country? 

There  have  been  a  great  number  of  roads  made  since  then ;  a  very  fine  road 
has  been  made  from  the  top  of  the  Ghaut,  near  Mhow,  to  Boorhanpoor,  crossing 
the  Nerbudda,  where  there  is  a  trustle  bridge  lately  made  by  Mr.  Keating  e; 
it  is  a  good  buggy  road  the  whole  way  down  to  Boorhanpoor,  about  100  miles, 
for  all  seasons. 

8926.  Is  it  fit  for  commercial  purposes  ? 

Quite  so ;  with  tanks  at  every  village  and  rest-houses. 

8927.  Have  you  anything  further  in  particular  to  state  with  respect  to  the 
province  of  Nemar  ? 

I  should  be  very  happy  to  say  a  good  deal  with  reference  to  the  system 
pursued  there,  and  how  it  might  be  applied  to  the  neighbouring  province  of 
Candeish,  with  regard  to  tanks,  and  with  regard  to  placing  at  the  disposal  of 
European  officers  more  leisure,  by  the  employment  of  uncovenanted  Natives  and 
Europeans :  a  great  deal  might  be  done  in  that  respect. 

8928.  Lord  Colchester.l  Is  Candeish  a  regulation  province  ? 
Yes. 

8929.  Your  evidence  would  show  the  difference  between  a  regulation  and  a 
non-regulation  province  ? 

Yes ;  and  the  advantages  the  latter  has  over  the  former. 

8930.  Chairman.']  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  the  system  which  yoa 
pursued  in  the  non-regulation  provinces,  and  which  you  think  might  be  extended 
to  the  neighbouring  province  ? 

I  would  first  say  that  in  a  regulation  province,  in  Candeish  for  instance,  there  is 
a  collector  and  four  or  five  European  assistants  in  the  Civil  Service,  and  two  or 
three  or  four  Bheel  agents.  It  may  be  that  one  or  two  of  them,  the  civil  assist- 
tants,  are  of  some  five  or  ten  years'  standing,  the  others  are  of  course  much  younger, 
and  are  as  it  were  learning  their  duty.  The  collector  of  the  province  is  at  the 
same  time  magistrate  and  head  of  the  police,  and  in  fact  should  be  called  Governor 
of  the  province ;  every  kind  of  improvement,  whether  with  regard  to  roads  or  tanks, 
or  anything  of  that  nature,  must  originate  with  him — so  that  he  has  consequently 
a  vast  deal  more  to  do  than  it  is  possible  for  him  to  get  through.  I  may  mention 
that  when  living  there  for  years  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  many  collectors, 
my  own  especial  friends,  I  have  frequently  seen  them,  when  far  away  from  the  head- 
quarters station,  signing  paper  after  paper  which  the  native  accountants  have 
sent  from  head  quarters  for  their  signature;  without  of  course  being  at  the 
trouble  of  looking  at  them,  but  placing  reliance  on  the  accountant  in  the  office, 
who  was  not  even  a  covenanted  or  uncovenanted  assistant,  but  a  mere  common 
ordinary  accountant,  indifferendy  paid  or  rewarded  in  any  sense.  Now,  what  I 
would  say  is,  that  in  Nemar,  where  everything  was  so  very  different,  I  was 
enabled,  as  I  before  observed,  to  place  the  whole  of  the  accounts  of  the  treasury 
and  the  gaol,  and  of  the  revenue,  in  fact,  as  far  as  concerned  the  head  quarters  of 
the  department,  under  an  uncovenanted  European  assistant,  who  had  been  origi- 
nally a  clerk  in  some  of  the  offices  in  the  North- Western  Provinces,  and  who 
was  sent  to  me  as  assistant ;  he  corresponded  direct  with  the  civil  auditor  and 
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the  Accountant-general ;  and  I  was  of  course  held  generally  responsible  for  the  Majfpr 

accounts ;  this  man  was  well  paid,  and  was  entitled  to  a  pension,  and  to  increase  P-  T,  French. 
of  pay  with  increased  services,  that  would  belong  to  him  in  a  regulation  district ;  ,  .  "~"  g 
in  Candeish,  for  instance,  such  an  officer  could  relieve  the  collector  of  a  great  ^  "^  ^  ^^ 
deal  of  nominal  work — work  that  he  cannot  be  held  responsible  for,  inasmuch  as 
he  has  not  time  to  get  through  it ;  and  would  have  the  eftect  of  placing  at  the 
disposal  of  the  European  officers  under  him  a  vast  amount  of  leisure  for  the  dis- 
charge of  their  multifarious  duties  as  regards  tanks,  road-making  and  many  other 
necessaries.  The  Governor  of  the  province  and  his  assistants  (for  the  expression 
*'  Governor''  is  far  more  applicable  than  that  of  Collector")  might,  so  aided,  in 
various  ways  be  of  use  to  the  people  of  the  country  by  having  placeii  at  their 
disposal  much  larger  funds  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  those  improvements, 
and  having  a  certain  degree  of  trust  reposed  in  them ;  in  Candeish  I  believe  it  is 
about  5,000  rupees  a  year,  which  the  Governor  of  a  Province  of  some  10,000 
square  miles,  with  those  European  assistants,  are  allowed  to  expend  on  roads, 
tanks  and  wells,  and  such  things,  without  reference  to  the  Grovemment,  and 
without  being  compelled  to  send  for  and  obtain  sanction ;  that  sum  they  may  ' 

expend,  only  rendering  an  account  of  the  outlay,  a  most  inadequate  sum, 
amounting  to  about  500/.  in  our  currency.  But  in  Nemar,  where  I  was,  having 
got  every  encouragement  from  the  Governor  of  the  North-Westem  Provinces, 
and  Mr.  Hamilton  of  Indore,  I  spent  a  far  greater  sum  than  that,  without  getting 
any  sanction,  until  I  had  completed  several  works  and  spent  the  money  on  them. 
Then  I  wrote  for  sanction,  merely  in  a  few  words,  explaining  the  necessity  of  such 
works,  and  got  it.  Mr.  Thomason  and  Mr.  Hamilton  were  good  enough  to 
repose  that  confidence,  and  of  course  the  responsibility  became  the  greater.  I 
found  no  difficulty  whatever  through  my  assistants  and  the  head  man  of  the 
village,  the  patell,  in  running  up  the  ordinary  retaining  walls  of  earth  and  clay  of 
a  small  tank,  weks  across  rivulets,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  requiring  a  little 
science,  as  far  as  science  is  concerned ;  that  is  to  say,  in  all  that  the  eye  can  com- 
mand, in  which  perhaps  a  Native  will  generally  far  excel  a  European  in  correct- 
ness and  precision.  In  Ajmere,  where  Colonel  Dixon  has  done  so  very  much,  he 
was  in  the  same  way  uncontrolled  by  the  Military  Board,  and  got  every  encou- 
ragement from  the  Government ;  so  that  he  was  enabled  in  the  satne  manner  to 
carry  out  very  great  works,  far  greater  than  any  I  can  lay  claim  to.  I  believe  the 
revenue  of  the  country  is  vastly  increasinsz.  The  people  that  were  before  very 
uncivilised  have  become  good,  industrious,  honest  farmers. 

8931.  Lord  Wynford.']  In  the  districts  with  which  you  have  been  acquainted, 
is  there  any  very  remarkable  deficiency  in  the  means  of  communication  between 
different  provinces  ? 

Very  remarkable  indeed ;  when  I  came  down  in  the  October  of  1847,  to  join 
Sir  John  Clerk  as  his  private  secretary,  I  was  coming  along  this  very  trunk-road 
from  Bombay  to  Agra ;  when  travelling  on  the  trunk  road  I  came  to  a  place  on 
the  line  near  Seirpoor  at  night  time,  in  a  palanquin,  and  we  had  to  stop  because 
a  cart  laden  with  salt  was  passing  along ;  its  wheels  stuck  fast  in  a  rut  right  across 
the  road  ;  1  had  sixteen  bearers  carrying  my  palanquin,  and  three  or  four  times 
their  efforts  failed  in  trying  to  extricate  the  cart  from  this  rut  in  which  the  wheels 
had  sunk.    That  was  in  the  high  road  leading  from  Malwa  and  Agra  to  Bombay, 

8932.  That  was  immediately  after  the  monsoon? 

That  was  immediately  after  the  monsoon.  That  road  ought  to  have  been  bridged, 
and  it  would  have  been  bridged  had  it  been  in  Nemar,  because  they  have  there 
a  road  fund,  as  well  as  a  sufficient  establishment  ;  and  I  need  not  have 
written  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Government  to  the  paltry  outlay  requisite 
to  have  made  that ;  and  so  I  could  mention  hundreds  of  anecdotes  of  a  similar 
nature ;  and  in  fact  the  impediments  to  trade  and  commerce  are  innumerable, 
such  as  no  other  people  would  put  up  with. 

8933.  Is  not  that  the  principal  site  of  a  great  deal  of  the  cotton  cultivation  ? 
A  great  deal. 

8934.  This  road  leads  from  that  cultivation  towards  the  port  of  export  ? 
Yes ;  to  Bombav. 

8935.  Is  that  state  of  the  roads  such  as  to  impede  the  transport  of  the  cotton 
from  the  place  where  it  is  grown  to  the  port  of  exportation  ? 
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Miw^  It  depends  upon  circumstances ;  if  the  cotton  is  taken  doWn  on  pack  bullocks, 

i».  T.  French,      as  it  frequently  is,  those  bullocks  wander  over  a  wide  space  of  country,  and  roads 
.     "^  are  of  no  avail  to  them ;  they  wander  along  the  jungle,  feeding  as  they  go :  1,000, 

4tt  Attguii  1459.  2,000,  3,000,  or  4,000  bullocks  are  in  the  morning  laden  and  driven  awav ; 
they  go  along  the  whole  day  till  evening,  when  there  is  a  halt  cried,  and  the 
packs  are  thrown  off,  and  an  encampment  formed  for  the  night :  to  them  a  road 
is  of  no  consideration  ;  but  a  road  is  very  important  where  the  cotton  is  pressed 
up  the  country,  and  taken  down  in  waggons  ;  that  would  be  a  far  better  way  of 
transporting  it,  and  no  doubt  far  more  economical.  The  cotton  pack  is  dragged 
along  through  those  jungles,  or  thorny  bushes  and  trees,  and  suffers  enormously ; 
much  cotton  is  dragged  out  of  the  pack  ;  in  fact  one  might  very  easily  collect  a 
large  supply  of  cotton,  by  merely  taking  it  off  from  the  thorny  trees  all  along 
the  line  that  the  bullocks  pass ;  then  in  the  evenmg  that  sack,  torn  as  it  has 
beeB  during  the  day  by  those  thorns,  is  thrown  over  upon  the  dusty  ground ;  and, 
of  course,  when  the  cotton  reaches  this  country,  it  is  pronounced  of  very  inferior 
quality,  having  in  this  transit  of  a  month  and  a  half  or  two  months  to  Bombay 
each  day  taken  in  so  much  dust :  if  it  could  be  carried  in  waggons,  of  course  it 
would  c-ome  in  a  very  different  condition. 

8936.  Earl  of  Albemarle,']  A  Return  has  been  made  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
showing  the  trunk-roads  fit  for  the  transport  of  goods  by  wheel  carriages  which 
have  been  constructed  in  the  Bombay  Presidency;  will  you  look  at  that 
Return,  and  state  what  is  the  general  condition  of  the  roads  there  mentioned? 

ITie  first  is  the  road  from  Bombay  to  Poona,  94  miles.  The  road  is  a  fair  road 
enough,  but  it  goes  over  the  Bhore  Ghaut,  with  a  gradient  of  one  in  10  or  1 1  or 
12,  which  is  a  frightful  gradient ;  but  otherwise,  it  is  a  fair  road  for  India.  Then 
the  next  road,  I  observe  here,  is  the  Mahabulishwar  road,  that  is  up  the  hills. 
The  road,  as  far  as  the  people  of  the  country  are  concerned,  is  of  no  use  at  all.  It 
is  solely  of  use  to  Europeans,  and  in  my  opinion  should  not  have  been  made ; 
while  other  works  of  essential  use  are  wantmg  for  trade.  The  road  from  Poona 
to  Ahmednuggur  is  very  fair ;  and  the  road  from  Poona  to  Satiara  is  the  same. 
The  road  from  Poona  to  Narraingaum  I  do  not  know.  Then  with  respect  to  the 
Bombay  and  Agra  road,  it  is  stated  here  to  be  made  for  270  miles  to  Sindwa. 
According  to  my  knowledge,  derived  from  inquiries  lately  made,  that  road  does 
not  extend  to  Sindwa ;  it  only  extends  to  Soangier,  which  is  12  miles  beyond 
Dhooliah.  I  am  confident  that  nothing  has  been  done  to  it  up  to  Agra  beyond 
the  mere  levelling,  clearing,  and  throwing  the  stones  aside.  I  am  not  aware  that 
it  is  bridged  anywhere  scarcely  ;  I  know  that  the  Tapty  and  Nerbudda  are  not 
bridged,  the  Girna  is  not  bridged,  nor  is  the  Godavery,  with  many  other  rivers. 

8937.  Chairman.^  Are  the  Conmiittee  to  understand  that  you  dispute  the 
correctness  of  this  Ifteturn  ? 

No ;  I  do  not  dispute  any  portion  of  the  Return ;  I  merely  make  this  remark  on 
the  Poona  and  Bombay  road,  that  there  is  the  Bhore  Ghaut  with  a  gradient  of  one 
in  12 ;  and  this  Bombay  and  Agra  road  to  Sindwa  is,  I  think,  a  little  over-stated, 
though  it  is  perhaps  not  worth  noticing.  Then  this  is  not  including  bridging. 
Many  of  these  roads  are  not  bridged. 

8938.  You  have  previously  stated  that  your  own  personal  knowledge  does  not 
extend  later  than  three  or  four  years  ago  ? 

Yes,  as  to  portions  of  it. 

8939.  Earl  of  Albemarle.']  Will  you  state  the  general  condition  of  the  public 
works  in  Guzerat;  such  as  roads,  bridges,  tanks  and  ports  ? 

That  is  very  easily  summed  up.  There  are  no  roads  or  bridges  in  all  Guzerat ; 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  coUectorates  of  Surat,  Broach,  Kaira  and  Ahmedabad ; 
there  are  none  outside  the  military  cantonments.  There  are  no  bridges,  and  the 
ports  are  in  a  state  of  nature.  The  ports  are  in  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  Tunkaria, 
Gosfa,  and  Broach ;  those  different  ports  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  nature, 
presenting  very  great  drawbacks  to  trade.  As  to  roads  there  are  none  in  the 
whole  country,  in  consequence  partly  of  which,  its  trade  during  four  or  five 
months  of  the  year  with  the  ports  is  stopped ;  because  it  frequently  happens  that 
a  late  fall  of  rain  coming  on,  the  yet  damp  soil  has  the  effect  of  shutting  up  trade 
for  perhaps  six  weeks  after  the  ordinary  close  of  the  monsoon,  when  boats  come 
to  the  named  ports.     These  boats  have  thus  to  remain  idle  until  the  mud  dries, 
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80  as  to  allow  of  carts  to  pass  over  it.    This  is  a  very  serious  drawback  on  trade  M&for 

and  industry.  P.  T.  French, 

8940.  Is  there  not  a  tramway  there  ?                                                                       4th  August  1853. 
There  is  a  tramway  at  Dholerah  ;  owing  to  the  exertions  of  Major  Fuljames,      

commanding  the  Guzerat  Regular  Horse,  now  political  agent  in  the  Rewaconta, 
a  tramway  has  been  made  there,  which  has  proved  of  very  great  utility  to  the 
trade  of  the  country  it  is  in. 

8941 .  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  expense  of  it  ? 

No,  I  do  not.  With  reference  to  harbours  in  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  and  places 
for  loading  and  unloading  goods,  one  of  them  is  Broach  on  the  Nerbudda ;  nothing 
can  be  in  a  more  backwtuti  state  than  those  are ;  there  is  no  wharf  or  crane  of 
any  kind ;  and  the  tracb  has  to  contend  with  obstacles,  which,  perhaps,  none 
would  encounter  but  the  patient  and  persevering  people  of  India.  For  instance, 
at  Broach,  a  place  of  great  export  of  cotton,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the  people 
lay  a  pathway  of  grass  on  the  damp  bed  of  the  river,  and  then  to  spread  their 
blankets  or  their  coarse  cloths  on  it,  and  roll  bales  of  cdtton  down  to  the  boat 
over  this  path.     After  a  time,  the  pressure  of  their  feet  on  this  way  so  made  of 

Srass  sinks  into  the  mud;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  bales  arrive  in 
ombay  damp,  and  they  are  ii\jured  to  some  extent;  it  would  be  a  very  easy 
matter  at  Tanlcaria  Bunder,  Broach,  Surat  and  elsewhere,  to  have  wharfs  or  con- 
veniences such  as  trade  and  commerce  require.  In  Guzerat  the  material  for  road- 
making  is  very  deficient ;  but  it  would  be  a  very  simple  matter  to  have  the  tracks 
of  the  countiy  used  as  roads  annually  repaired ;  now  the  ruts  formed  by  the 
wheels  are  frequently  two  feet  deep. 

8942.  In  fact  the  roads  are  concave  instead  of  convex  ? 

Yes ;  the  axletree  in  going  along  frequently  scrapes  on  the  mound  between 
the  two  ruts  formed  by  the  earth  being  thrown  up  by  centuries  of  use  by  the 
wheels  passing  to  and  tro ;  and  a  more  frightful  thing  to  ride  over  or  drive  on 
than  one  ot  those  roads  it  is  impossible  to  imagine ;  it  was  frequently  recommended 
to  the  Government  to  have  them  levelled  and  filled  up  ;  and  if  that  were  once 
done,  the  annual  cost  of  repair  would  be  a  very  small  affair.  But  under  the 
Presidency  of  Bombay  it  has  generally  been  found  that  nothing  could  be  done 
without  such  forms  being  gone  through  with  the  Military  Board,  and  one  impedi- 
ment or  another  of  the  kind,  that  those  things  fell  dead  bom,  and  nothing  was  • 
done.  When  I  was  Acting  Resident  at  Baroda,  two  or  three  years  ago,  being 
called  upon  bv  the  Government  to  make  some  remarks  upon  these  matters,  I 
suggested  having  these  roads  filled  up,  and  something  being  done  for  the  port  of 
Tankaria  Punder,  but  nothing  was  done ;  nor  was  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
Committee  upon  cotton  in  the  year  1846  attended  to;  they  recommended  some- 
thing being  done  to  those  ports,  Tankaria  Bunder,  Broach  and  Surat,  by  at  least 
constructing  landing-places  and  cranes,  but  nothing  has  been  done  for  that 
purpose,  except  that  I  am  told  that  an  expenditure  of  30,000  rupees  was  sanc- 
tioned for  the  construction  of  a  landing-place  at  Tankaria  Bunder  lately.  In  all 
Guzerat,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  are  but  a  few  miles  of  tolerably  clear  and 
level  road ;  and  that  was  made  a  little  time  back  by  his  Highness  the  Guicowar 
14  miles  from  Baroda  to  Wassud  on  the  Mhye;  he  repaired  and  bridged  it, 
built  one  or  two  surais  near  it,  and  planted  trees  on  either  side  the  whole 
length. 

8943.  Do  you  know  the  road  from  Ahmednuggur  to  Bombay  ? 

Yes;  it  is  a  fair  road  through  Poonah  over  the  before-named  Bhore  Ghaut,  in 
which  are  gradients  of  one  in  12,  I  believe. 

8944.  Has  there  been  any  increase  of  traffic  upon  it  since  the  making  of  that 
road  ? 

Vast  increase.  Previously  to  the  construction  of  the  road  from  Bombay  to 
Poonah,  and  on  to  Ahmednuggur,  carts  were  not  very  common  in  the  country ; 
but  since  then  they  have  become  exceedingly  numerous,  and  in  every  direction 
wheelwrights  are  to  be  seen.  The  extension  of  the  traflic  has  been  very  enor- 
mous, in  consequence  of  the  construction  of  those  roads.  If  there  were  good 
roads  to  Candeish  and  Berar,  no  doubt  that  we  should  have  fine  large  waggons 
and  carts,  sudh  as  are  found  in  countries  where  commerce  is  more  favoured. 
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Major  8945.  Is  there  any  outlet  for  the  trade  of  the  southern  Mahratta  country 

P.  T.  French.      direct  to  the  coast  ? 

,      Not  that  I  am  aware  of :  I  observe  here  it  is  stated  that  there  is  a  road  from 

4th  August  1853.  YijjgQQia  p^rt  to  Belgaum,  Dharwar,  Hooblee  and  Port  of  Coompta.  But  that 
is  not  a  port  for  anything  more  than  boats.  Viziadroog  is  a  small  harbour, 
which,  if  attended  to,  no  doubt  a  good  deal  could  be  made  of;  but  then  a  road 
is  required  up  the  Phoonda  Pass  into  those  countries  of  Belgaum  and  the 
southern  Mahratta  country. 

8946.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to  make  with  a  view  of  affording  an 
outlet  of  the  trade  of  the  southern  Mahratta  country  ? 

Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  The  harbour  of  Viziadroog  might,  I  think,  be  made 
with  great  advantage  a  harbour  of  refuge ;  and  a  lighthouse  should  be  built 
there,  and  a  Customs  Department  established  there.  The  repair  of  the  Phoonda 
or  some  other  pass  leading  thence  up  into  the  southern  Mahratta  country  is  very 
essential. 

8947.  In  what  mode  could  the  cotton  of  Berar  and  Candeish  be  best  enabled 
to  reach  the  coast  ? 

My  opinion  is,  that  the  belter  plan  for  the  cotton  of  Berar  and  Candeish  is  to 
go  to  Surat  down  by  the  Isabarry  Pass.  This  map  [producing  a  map]  is  from 
a  work  on  cotton  and  railways,  by  Colonel  Grant,  of  the  Bombay  Engineers. 
There  are  no  impediments  to  that  line,  and  it  is  in  fact  the  natural  line.  A 
survey  of  that  line  has  just  been  sanctioned  by  the  Board  of  Control  and  the 
India  House,  for  the  Baroda  and  Central  India  Railway  Company. 

8948.  Have  you  any  information  upon  the  subject  of  linseed  in  those  pro- 
vinces ? 

I  know  that  Berar  produces  a  good  deal  of  linseed.  The  obstacles  to  its  being 
taken  in  any  quantity  to  Bombay  are  the  absence  of  good  roads  and  bridges, 
and  the  consequent  absence  of  carts  and  waggons,  which  of  itself  explains  the 
difficulties  the  trade  has  to  contend  with.  A  friend  of  mine  residing  in  Berar, 
who  is  a  trader  in  cotton  and  various  matters,  sent  some  years  back  a  quantity 
of  linseed,  as  specimens  to  various  mercantile  houses  in  Bombay,  asking  the 
terms  they  would  offer  for  that  species  of  linseed,  and  they  wrote  to  say  that  they 
would  take  any  quantity  of  it ;  but  the  terms  offered  were  such  as  that  that  gen* 
^  tleman  would  have  merely  saved  his  own  if  he  had  to  carry  the  linseed  on  pack 
*  bullocks  from  Berar  to  Bombay ;  it  he  could  have  sent  the  linseed  down  in 
waggons  or  in  any  way  except  on  the  backs  of  bullocks,  where  it  was  liable  to 
have  the  sacks  torn  and  to  encounter  many  accidents,  the  trade  between  the 
country  we  have  just  acquired  in  Berar  and  Bombay  in  linseed  alone  would  have 
been  very  extensive ;  but  it  is  like  a  good  many  cases  in  India  of  that  kind,  where 
a  vast  number  of  agricultural  productions  that  will  not  bear  the  expense  of 
transport  to  the  coast  are  grown,  owing  to  the  absence  of  roads. 

8949.  Lord  Wynford.^  Can  you  explain  how  it  is  that  the  cotton  is  not  trans- 
ported for  the  purpose  of  exportation  to  the  mouth  of  the  Godavery  instead  of 
to  Bombay? 

A  good  portion  of  the  cotton  of  Berar  goes  to  Mirzapore ;  the  remaining  part 
comes  to  Bombay,  being  the  nearer  port. 

8950.  As  a  great  proportion  of  the  cotton  is  afterwards  shipped  to  China,  and 
does  not  come  to  England,  surely  it  would  be  much  better  to  ship  it  to  China 
fromT:he  mouth  of  the  Godavery,  than  from  the  Bombay  side? 

I  do  not  know  anything  of  that  part  of  the  country ;  I  know  a  great  deal  goes 
to  Mirzapore  and  to  Coringa. 

8951.  Earl  of  Albemarle.]  You  have  spoken  of  the  works  which  are  required 
and  of  the  facilities  which  exist  for  executing  them ;  but  would  they  not  require 
a  large  engineer  s  staff? 

No,  I  do  not  think  they  would  ;  because,  from  what  I  have  stated,  from  the 
way  in  which  things  were  done  in  Nemar  and  in  the  Ajmeer  Provinces,  there  would 
l)e  great  facilities  for  doing  those  things  so  soon  as  the  means  were  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Collector.  Give  him  the  men  and  means  of  doing  the  works,  and  he 
would  very  soon  get  them  done.  But  to  enable  him  to  superintend  those  works, 
and  to  look  after  them,  he  must  be  relieved  of  a  good  deal  of  petty  minor  detail, 
involving  some  responsibility,  before  alluded  to,  in  the  shape  of  accounts  and  other 
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inatters  of  that  kind.     This  object  might  be  elucidated  by  anecdotes  which  we  Major 

have  all  heard  of,  instances  of  accounts  remaining  unclosed  for  many  years  ^'  T.French. 

together.     That  kind  of  thing  would  never  have  occurred  were  there  the  unco-  .^ij  August  1853. 

venanted  assistants,  that  I  have  before  referred  to,  in  some  manner  placed  at  the  

disposal  of  the  Collector ;  it  would  save  money  as  well  as  time ;  and  he,  with  his 
assistants,  would  do  a  vast  deal  without  any  extra  staff  of  engineer  officers. 

8952.  The  uncovenanted  servants  would  supply  the  place  of  the  covenanted  ? 
Of  course  they  would. 

8953.  And  efficiently  ? 

Tn  my  opinion  most  efficiently;  over  them  Government  would  have  a  far 
greater  hold  than  they  have  over  the  covenanted  ;  they  would  be  Natives  of  the 
soil,  or  Europeans  duly  qualified  in  a  knowledge  of  the  habits,  customs  and 
language  of  the  country,  such  as  few  covenanted  ever  possess ;  and  ere  possessing 
tliis  knowledge,  the  uncovenanted  should  not  be  employed.  The  covenanted  goes 
out  employed,  and  is  on  a  high  salary  while  acquiring  a  portion  of  that  the  others 
would  have  previous  to  drawing  a  salary.  In  the  North- Western  Provinces 
uncovenanted  servants  are  extensively  employed. 

8954.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  Natives  of  the  country  ? 

Europeans  and  Natives  of  the  country;  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  judging 
of  the  efficiency  of  Europeans  not  born  in  the  country. 

8955.  Broach  is  a  port,  is  it  not  ? 
Broach  is  a  port  on  the  Nerbudda  River. 

8956.  What  condition  is  it  in  ? 

In  the  condition  in  which  Urtture  left  it,  wanting  in  every  sense.  There  is  no 
means  of  any  kind  afforded  to  benefit  the  trade  there  ;  it  has  been  sadly  neglected. 
Everything  is  wanting ;  there  is  no  landing-place ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
crane  or  work  of  any  kind  to  aid  in  loaduig  and  unloading  boats. 

8957.  What  would  you  suggest  for  the  ports  in  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  ? 

Good  roads  cannot  be  made  very  easily,  from  the  absence  of  stone  or  other 
-material  of  that  description  along  the  lines  leading  to  these  ports  ;  the  best  thing 
that  can  be  done  is  to  level  and  raise  the  line  of  country  as  a  road ;  and  to  mark 
it  out  with  a  drain  on  either  side,  and  bridge  it  as  best  may  be  done,  making  at 
the  ports  such  landing-places,  and  erecting  such  cranes  and  other  means  as  are 
called  for  to  load  and  unload  boats. 

8958.  Lord  Elphinstone.]  Is  not  the  Guicowar  making  a  railway  somewhere 
in  that  direction  ? 

No ;  there  was  a  .scheme  talked  of  when  I  was  at  Baroda,  some  years  ago, 
which  is  now  embodied  in  a  Company  lately  started,  called  the  Baroda  and  Central 
India  Railway  Company. 

8959.  Earl  of  Albemdrle.]  As  you  were  iaterested  in  the  introduction  of  rail- 
ways in  Guzerat,  will  you  state  the  present  prospects  of  the  undertaking  ? 

A  Company  has  been  formed  which  has  addressed  a  memorial,  of  which  I  have 
a  copy,  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  called  the  Baroda  and  Central  India  Railway 
Company.  As  yet  very  little  has  been  done;  but  within  the  last  week  or  fort- 
night the  Court  of  Directors  and  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  have 
sanctioned  our  now  proceeding  to  work,  by  sending  out  a  staff  of  officers  to 
survey  the  line,  and  in  fact  making  a  beginning. 

8960.  Lord /Vynford.']  It  appears  that  there  is  a  line  projected  up  the  Valley 
-of  the  Taptee,  into  Berar  ? 

Ir  is  one  of  our  branch  lines. 

8961.  Earl  of  Albemarle.]  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  best  line  for  the 
conveyance  of  cotton  from  Candeish  and  Berar  to  the  coast  ? 

The  natural  line  is  by  the  valley  of  the  Pooma  and  the  Taptee,  through  Berar 
and  Candeish  to  Surat,  descending  via  the  Isabarry  Pass,  a  pass  that  1  went 
<lown  a  few  years  ago  with  the  Guicowar,  who  had  in  his  train  1 ,200  carts.  We 
found  the  road  a  very  easy  descent,  and  according  to  my  opinion,  for  a  very  small 
sum  of  money,  it  could  be  made  a  very  excellent  road  ;  it  was  in  fact  levelled 
and  repaired  to  some  extent  in  1824,  but  since  that  time  it  has  been  much 
nejilected. 

(20— III.  45.)  M  3  8962.  Lord 
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Umw  8962.  Lord  JEikphxmtone?^  Are  the  lines  marked  in  this  vdxj^  which  yoa  hti^ 

P.  T.  French,      produced,  the  lines  which  you  would  recommend  for  the  construction  of  railwajrs 
4ih  AuffuH  1853    ^^  '^^  Bombay  Presidency  ? 

^  '       No  ;  the  lines  which  I  would  recommend  are  naturally  those  of  the  Company 

of  which  I  am  a  director,  the  Baroda  and  Central  India  Railway  Company, 
being  from  Bombay  to  Surat,  and  on  to  Baroda  through  Malwa  to  Kutlam,  and 
to  Agra  by  the  valley  of  the  Chumbril. 

8963.  By  that  line  you  would  avoid  the  Ghauts  ? 

Yes ;  you  flank  the  Ghauts,  with  branch  lines  from  Baroda  to  Ahmedabad, 
and  from  Surat  up  the  valley  of  the  Taptee  to  Oomrawattee  in  Berar. 

8964.  Would  those  lines  be  constructed  and  worked  at  less  cost  than  lines 
which  cross  the  Ghauts  ? 

I  firmly  believe  so. 

8965.  Would  they  be  very  circuitous  ? 

No,  not  very  much  so  ;  that  to  Berar  would  be  somewhat  circuitous ;  but  tiic 
others  are  exceedingly  straight,  taking  in  all  the  great  commercial  cities  of  the 
West  of  India  and  Malwa,  which  export  annually  two  millions  worth  of  opium. 

8966.  Earl  of  Albemarle.']  Besides  the  advantages  of  railway  communication 
to  commerce  and  to  agriculture,  have  you  anything  to  say  with  respect  to  the 
facilities  which  it  would  afford  for  the  transport  of  the  army  ? 

I  think  that  the  introduction  of  railways  would,  as  stated  by  the  Governor- 
general  in  his  late  invaluable  minute,  enable  a  vast  reduction  to  be  made  in  our 
army,  as  well  as  much  faciUtate  its  operations,  and  add  to  our  prestige. 

8967.  Lord  BroughtonJ]  Are  you  aware  that  Lord  Hardinge  made  a  calcu- 
lation that  the  having  a  railway  from  Calcutta  to  the  Nmth- Western  frontier 
would  enable  him  to  reduce  the  army  by  50,000  men  r 

I  think  it  is  very  Ukely  indeed.  Lord  Dalhousie  does  not  state  what  amount 
of  reduction  could  be  made,  but  he  says  he  thinks  that  a  very  great  one  indeed 
might  be  made  if  railways  were  established. 

8968.  Earl  of  Albemarle.]  Can  you  suggest  any  means  by  which  our  finances 
may  be  placed  in  a  condition  to  meet  the  guarantees  for,  or  the  construction  by 
the  State  of  such  costly  works  as  railways  ? 

I  suppose  that  any  person  who  has  been  the  length  of  time  that  I  have  in  India 
in  such  diflferent  capacities,  political  and  other  capacities,  would  be  enabled  to 
point  out  various  ways  in  which  large  sums  of  money  certainly  might  be  saved. 
The  estimate  formed  by  any  witness  will  of  course  be  dependent  upon  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  he  viewed  the  want  of  roads  and  such  like  things  up  the  country. 
His  enthusiasm  or  earnestness  in  the  cause  would  determine  how  far  he  may  or 
may  not  be  carried  away,  in  judging  of  the  necessity  of  this  or  that  or  the 
other  appointment.  Having  served  so  very  long  in  India,  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  having  resided  very  much  among  the  people,  I  have  very  strong  notions 
on  the  matter,  and,  T  confess,  perhaps  a  little  enthusiasm.  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  very  large  sums  of  money  are  needlessly  squandered,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  wants  of  the  people  are  in  proportion  neglected.  I  would,  if  it  were  thought 
requisite,  mention  those  particulars  in  which  I  consider  that  money  might  be 
saved. 

8969.  Will  you  state  what  those  are? 

1  know  not  but  that  T  may  be  trenching  upon  matters  of  which  it  has  not 
been  customary  to  speak  in  the  evidence  before  this  Committee,  but,  being  of 
opinion  that  every  man  might,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  enabled  to  point  out  how 
'the  Government  would  be  placed  in  a  position  to  carry  out  these  works,  which 
are  so  essential  to  the  country,  I  think  there  is  no  indelicacy  in  saying  how  the 
means  are  to  be  acquired,  in  my  opinion.  Therefore,  I  would  say,  that  I  think 
the  first  thing  would  be  to  do  away  with  sinecure  appointments ;  and  having  my- 
self held  one  or  two  of  them,  I  am,  perhaps,  the  better  able  to  judge  of  that.  I 
would  say,  that  there  are  at  Bombay,  and  perhaps  elsewhere  also,  appointments 
which  I  think  might  very  reasonably  be  curtailed,  or  modified  extremely ;  for 
instance,  the  appointment  of  Private  Secretary  to  the  Governor,  and  of  Military 
Secretary  to  the  Governor.  I  held,  myself,  the  appointment  of  Private  Secre- 
tary to  the  Governor,  and  I  must  confess  that  1  know  that  to  be  a  sinecure,  and 
I  believe  that  the  other  is  also. 

8970.  Lord 
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8970.  Lord  Broughton.]  Do  you  speak  only  with  reference  to  the  Govera-  Major 
ment  of  Bombay,  or  do  you  speak  of  the  other  Pi^esidencies  also  ?       •                        P  r .  French. 

1  speak  of  the  private  secretary  to  the  Governor  of  Bombay;  I  cannot  speak     .1^  *       : 
with  reference  to  the  other  Presidencies,  but  I  can  with  reference  to  Bombay,  ^^    ^^^ 

having  been  myself  secretary  to  Sir  George  Clerk;  and  if  any  doubt  should  exist 
upon  the  matter,  it  would  only  be  requisite  to  state  a  list  of  those  who  have  filled 
the  offices  for  the  last  20  or  25  years ;  and  it  will  then  be  seen  whether  the  State 
can  afford  to  pay  1,500  rupees  a  month,  or  18,000  rupees  a  year,  on  the  simple 
article  of  salaries^  to  persons  in  such  a  position.  I  deem  the  situation  of  private 
secretary  to  the  Governor  to  be  a  sinecure,  inasmuch  as  the  Governor  has  the 
secretaries  of  the  Government  from  whom  to  take  advice,  and  to  consult.  If  the 
Governor  knows  his  duty,  he  ip^ill,  through  them,  be  enabled  to  carry  on  his 
work  ;  if  he  does  not,  he  may  rest  overmuch  on  his  private  secretary. 

8971.  Lord  Elpkinstone.]  Had  not  the  Grovcraor  of  Bombay  very  nvmerous 
correspondence  to  conduct  ? 

I  should  imagine  not. 

8972.  Were  there  no  applications  for  appointments  that  came  to  the 
Goverttor  ? 

Yes  ;  applications  for  appoiatments  came  in  in  great  abundance,  mere  matters 
of  form. 

8973.  Were  there  no  petitions  that  reached  him  ? 

Petitions  which  came  in  would  be  transferred  to  the  department  to  which  they 
belonged,  in  the  secretariate ;  they  would  probably  come  in  in  the  vernacular 
language,  and  be  sent  to  the  Persian  department,  and  by  that  department  be  made 
over  to  their  proper  one. 

8974.  Was  it  not  your  habit  as  private  secretary  to  answer  any  of  those 
petitions  yourself? 

No;  there  may  have  been  one  or  two  that  would  be  addressed  to  the  Governor, 
not  as  Governor  in  Council ;  I  speak  with  diffidence ;  I  am  not  very  certain 
that  I  did  reply  to  even  one  or  two,  unless  they  might  have  been  petitions 
presented  at  the  Government  House,  when  Sir  George  Clerk  might  tell  me  per- 
-sonally  to  speak  to  the  petitioners. 

8975.  Then  it  was  not  the  habit  at  Bombay  for  the  Governor  to  receive 
petitionjs  either  personally  or  through  his  private  secretary  ? 

If  any  were  brought,  the  private  secretary  would  transfer  them  to  the  secretary 
to  Government,  to  whose  department  they  belonged. 

8976.  But  it  was  not  his  habit  to  answer  them  either  himself  or  through  his 
private  secretary  ? 

Not  through  his  private  secretary ;  if  people  themselves  came  with  a  petition, 
and  asked  to  see  the  Governor  or  to  see  his  private  secretary,  his  Excellency 
might  in  person  reply  to  them,  and  very  likely  it  might  eventuate  in  their  taking 
back  their  petition  upon  his  explaining  that  it  was  a  thing  which  he  could  not 
interfere  with. 

8977.  But,  generally,  you  had  no  extensive  correspondence  to  carry  on  ? 
No ;  acknowledging  implications  for  appointments  is  not  worth  mentioning. 

8978.  Had  Ae  Governor  no  extensive  correspondence  to  carry  on  ? 

No,  1  should  say  not ;  but  Sir  George  Clerk  was  a  man  who  had  served  so 
leog  itt  India  that  he  was  quite  at  home  in  every  department ;  and  being  of  active 
habits^  he  saw  every  man  at  the  Presidency  himself. 

8979^.  What  number  of  letters  do  you  think  the  Governor  might  receive  in  the 
course  of  a  day  to  be  answered  through  his  private  secretary  ? 

I  should  say  that  he  never  received  five  or  six ;  I  should  doubt  whether  he 
ever  got  so  many ;  I  may  add  any.  The  Governor  would  probably  correspond  with 
one  or  two  persons  from  whom  he  might  wish  to  elicit  information ;  but  the 
ordinary  course  is  to  correspond  through  the  secretary  of  the  Government,  in 
wliQse  department  the  matter  lies,  he  being  more  conversant  with  the  matter  than 
the  private  secretary  could  be. 

8980.  With  regard  to  the  establishmoit  at  the  Govenunent  House^  were  there 
(20— III.  45.)  M  4  no 
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Major  no- duties  devolving  upon  the  private  secretary  connected  with  the  management 

P.  T.  French.      and  payment  of  the  Government  House  establishment  ? 

4th  A      t  «  ^    *  devolved  upon  the  military  secretary ;  and  having  seen  much  of  the 

"^"^  ^  ^^'   military  secretary,  I  class  his  appointment  very  much  under  the  same  head  under 

which  I  put  my  own ;  I  do  not  think  that  either  can  be  required.     Sir  G.  Clerk 

was  the  only  Governor  I  am  aware  of  who  nominated  servants  of  the  East  India 

Company  as  his  private  and  mihtary  secretary.     These  situations  are  always  filled 

by  sons  or  relations  of  the  Governor,  gentlemen  of  Her  Majesty's  service,  army 

or  navy,  or  of  our  seiTice ;  so  naturally  they  can  be  of  no  use  to  India,  which  pays 

them. 

8981.  Lord  fVynford.']  Is  there  no  direct  correspondence  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bombay  and  the  authorities  at  home  ? 

Yes  ;  the  official  foolscap  correspondence  is  of  course  voluminous  beyond 
description  ;  the  letters  go  from  the  Governor  in  Council,  and  are  signed  by  one  of 
the  Secretaries;  the  ordinary  correspondence  is  in  that  fashion. 

8Q82.  Lord  Broughton.']  Have  you  ever  considered  the  question  of  the  expe- 
diency of  the  Governor  of  Bombay  and  the  Governor  of  Madras  having  councils  ? 

I  have  frequently  considered  it,  having  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  looking  at 
such  subjects,  not  only  during  the  period  I  was  with  Sir  George  Clerk  as  private 
secretary,  but  long  before,  from  other  circumstances,  and  my  opinion  is,  that 
where  a  Governor  is  sent  out  conversant  with  the  duties  he  is  called  to  perform,  a 
council  can  be  of  no  necessity. 

8983.  Do  you  not  think  that  Mr.  Thomason,  for  example,  would  be  rather 
impeded  in  his  administration  by  a  council  than  assisted  by  it  ? 

Most  certainly  he  would  be  impeded,  because  during  the  period  that  I  was 
connected  with  the  Government  of  Bombay,  being  the  Governor's  private  secre- 
tary, the  council  tended  much  to  impede,  hw  constant  strictures  on  everything, 
and  critiques,  and  reviews  and  revision,  and  never  themselves  originating  any- 
thing. 

8984.  Earl  of  Albemarle.']  Have  you  any  other  reductions  to  suggest  ? 

I  have  mentioned  that  the  private  and  military  secretaryships  of  the  Governor, 
amounting  in  salary,  the  one  to  1,500  rupees  per  month,  and  the  other  to  1,000, 
might  be  reduced ;  but  it  is  requisite  for  the  Committee  to  bear  in  mind  that  this 
is  the  salary  only  ;  they  travel  at  the  Government  expense,  and  all  and  everything, 
except  their  horses  and  servants,  are  furnished  by  the  State ;  then  I  think  that 
considering  the  extreme  want  which  there  is  in  the  country  of  roads  and  bridges, 
and  the  wants  of  the  people  generally  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  we  are  not  in 
a  position  to  expend  upon  such  things  as  the  Governor's  band  2,000  rupees  a 

month  ;  I  think  that  certainly  might,  with  great  propriety,  be  abolished. 

♦ 

8985.  Is  there  any  other  band  of  which  the  Governor  could  avail  himself  ? 
Yes ;  every  regiment  has  a  band ;  that  in  question  is  commonly  called   the 

"  garrison  band  "  of  Bombay.  When  it  was  originally  raised,  many  years  back, 
there  were  then  no  bands  wiih  the  Company's  regiments ;  now  there  is  a  band 
with  every  regiment,  supported  mainly  by  the  State, .  and  this  garrison  band  of 
Bombay,  or  the  Governors  band,  which  is  under  the  town-major,  does  no 
military  duty.  It  performs  twice  or  thrice  a  week  on  the  Esplanade  in  Bombay 
for  the  Europeans  of  one  of  the  richest  towns  in  the  world  perhaps,  who  should 
in  lieu  support  a  band  by  subscription.  But  seeing  how  the  people  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  country  are  suffering  from  the  want  of  roads  and  bridges,  and  wells,  and 
many  things,  I  do  not  think  that  can  be  regarded  as  a  legitimate  manner  of 
expending  about  2,000  rupees  a  month  by  the  Government,  besides  other  expenses^ 
attending  on  such  a  body,  while  only  one  lac  or  five  times  the  cost  of  the  band  is 
sanctioned  for  the  education  of  the  whole  Presidency,  containing  11,000,000  of 
souls. 

8986.  What  other  economical  measures  would  you  suggest? 

I  think  also  that  the  whole  of  the  garrison  staff  of  the  Presidency  might  be  re- 
modelled, and  the  saving  by  that  would  amount  to  1,000  or  1,200  rifpees  a 
month.  The  Governor  of  Bombay  is  Commander-in-Chief  of  Bombay,  not  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army ;  the  Oommanderi^in-Chief  of  the  Army  has  no 
authoritv  over  the  garrison  in  the  island  of  Bombay.  The  consequence  is,  there 
is  a  double  establishment,  and  I  think  a  revision  of  it  would  be  attended  with  a 
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very  considerable  savmo^  of  expense,  making   the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Major 

Army,  Commander-in-Chief  in  Bombay.  P.  T.  French. 

8987.  What  amount  of  reduction  do  you  contemplate  by  that  item?  4th  August  1853. 
I  think  in  round  numbers  it  might  be  put  down  at  i,200  rupees  a  month ;  that       -"""^"^ 

is  1,400/.  a  year. 

8988.  What  is  the  next  item  ? 

From  inquiries  I  have  made,  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  the  appointments  of 
Military  Secretary  and  Persian  Interpreter  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Presidency  are  quite  needless,  and  may  be  dispensed  with,  without  detriment  to 
the  service  at  large. 

8989.  Has  the  Commander-in-Chief  no  necessity  for  an  interpreter  occa- 
sionally? 

No,  I  think  that  he  has  not.  He  sees  very  little  of  the  army.  But  even  were 
it  otherwise,  his  aides-de-camp  may  be  supposed  to  be  interpreters,  or  should  be 
so  qualified ;  and  every  regiment  has  an  interpreter.  He  never  sees  the  men 
without  an  interpreter  being  there,  and  besides  which  it  is  pretty  well  known  that 
the  situation  is  a  mere  situation.  If  he  requires  anything  with  reference  to  the 
army  at  large,  there  is  always  the  Quartermaster-general  or  the  Adjutant-general, 
and  the  different  heads  of  departments  at  call.  It  has  also  occurred  to  me,  that 
a  great  deal  might  be  saved  were  the  public  offices  of  the  Presidency  of  Bombay 
transferred  to  the  now  useless  town  barracks  in  the  fort  of  Bombay.  The  idea  is 
nothing  new ;  but  I  mention  it,  as  the  non-performance  of  that  proposal  shows 
that  there  is  little  regard  paid  to  the  introduction  of  economy,  and  consequently 
to  the  means  of  supplying  the  wants  of  the  people  up  the  country.  That  I  cal- 
culate would  be  attended  with  a  saving  of  about  3,000/.  a  year.  How  far  the 
different  points  I  referred  to  would  be  applicable  at  Madras  1  am  not  prepared  to 
say ;  but  if  applicable  there  also,  the  saving  would  be  of  course  double. 

8990.  What  would  be  the  aggregate  amount  of  saving  that  would  be  effected 
by  the  adoption  of  those  measures } 

I  think  it  is  about  two  lacs  of  rupees  per  annum ;  that  is  with  others  I  could 
name. 

8991.  About  20,000/.  a  year  ? 

Yes ;  but  I  only  speak  of  what  has  come  within  my  own  observation.  No 
doubt  if  the  Committee  have  put  similar  questions  to  other  witnesses,  they 
would  have  elicited  a  good  deal  of  information.  These  suggestions  of  reductions 
would,  of  course,  never  be  supposed  to  apply  to  the  incumbents  of  offices  at 
present. 

8992.  You  stated  that  the  Collectors  and  their  assistants  are  allowed  a  small 
sum  annually  to  expend  on  roads  without  any  reference  to  the  Government  ? 

Yes,  5,000  rupees. 

8993.  Lord  Elphinsttme.]  And  without  any  reference  to  the  amount  of  the 
collection  in  their  district  ? 

I  believe  so.  My  information  upon  that  point  comes  from  a  gentleman  now 
at  home ;  and  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  it  was  5,000  rupees  that  they  all  had. 

8994.  Earl  of  Albemarle.']  You  would  recommend  that  that  amount  should  be 
increased  ? 

I  would  certainly,  to  carry  on  public  works. 

8995.  Lord  Wynford.]  And  you  would  provide  for  that  by  the  means  you 
have  proposed  ? 

By  curtailing  useless  expenditure ;  this  is  one  means. 

8996.  Lord  Braughton.]  Did  not  it  appear  to  you,  when  you  were  Secretary 
to  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  that  there  was  an  unnecessary  multiplication  of  cor- 
respondence backwards  and  forwards  from  one  Board  to  another  ? 

Exceedingly  so ;  that  seemed  to  be  admitted  on  all  hands.  Even  in  Bombay 
itself  they  allowed  it. 

8997.  Earl  of  Albemarle.']  Do  you  think  that  the  Collectors  at  present  have 
time  to  superintend  advantageously  the  outlay  of  a  much  larger  grant  for  roads 
and  other  useful  works  ? 

(2aT-HL45.)  N  No, 
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Mater  No,  I  do  DoC  think  they  have ;  but  that  would  be  met  by  the  mtroduction  of 

P.  T.  French  uncovenanted  assistants,  by  employing,  as  I  was  enabled  to  do  in  Nemar,  Natives 

4,th  AuTim  i8s3.  to  ^^^y  o^*  many  of  those  works.     I  fouj^d  them  then  perfectly  equal  to  do  it, 

'  and  1  found  them  trustworthy. 

8998.  With  respect  to  public  works,  you  are  for  a  much  greater  empbyment 
of  Natives  in  their  construction,  and  in  performing  many  of  the  functions  now 
performed  by  covenanted  servants  ? 

Yes,  I  would  employ  the  Natives  far  more  extensively  and  in  higher  positions 
than  they  are  now ;  I  did  in  Nemar,  as  well  in  judicial,  revenue  and  general 
matters,  as  in  the  construction  of  many  of  those  roads,  small  bridges  and  tanks, 
and  weirs  across  rivulets  and  things  of  that  kind,  which  they  would  do  better 
than  I  myself  could,  or  at  least  as  well,  where  they  require  no  engineering  skUl ; 
where  there  was  an  engineer  required,  then  I  would  have  one  of  course.  The 
great  trunk  lines  of  road  should  be  laid  out  by  them ;  and  when  there  are  broad 
rivers  to  be  spanned^  they  should  be  employed  to  do  it. 

8999.  You  had  in  the  Nemar  district,  Europeans  and  Native  assistants ;  how 
do  they  act  together  ? 

Exceedingly  well ;  as  magistrates  they  had  power  equal  with  myself,  being 
joint  magistrates  ;  and  their  power  was  double  that  exercised  by  any  collector  or 
magistrate  in  one  of  the  regulation  provinces.  It  was  found  that  they  exercised 
it  with  great  judgmtent  and  propriety,  and  to  this  hour  they  have  given  every 
satisfttction,  and,  in  feet,  in  the  North-Westem  Provmces,  thev  have  been  most 
extensively  employed.  It  is  only  on  the  Bombay  side  that  tnere  seems  to  be  a 
teluctance  to  give  them  the  encouragement  which  the  behests  of  the  country 
point  to.  We  have  not  got  covenanted  Europeans  in  sufficient  numbers  to  dis- 
charge the  various  duties,  even  if  the  men  themselves,  in  respect  of  capacity  and 
endurance  of  the  climate,  and  knowledge  of  the  Natives  and  their  habits  and 
customs,  were  equal  to  what  is  reqaired. 

9000.  There  were  certain  suggestions  made  by  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  cotton  cultivation  in  the  year  1846,  regarding  the  ports  of 
Gfiizerat ;  how  have  they  been  acted  on  ? 

They  have  not  been  acted  on.  The  Cotton  Committee  of  1846  recommended 
certain  improvements  of  the  ports. 

9001.  Did  they  not  recommend  facilities  to  be  provided  for  landing  goods  ? 
Yes^  for  landing  and  discharging  in  the  Gulf  of  Cambay ;  they  have  not  been 

acted  upon ;  and  the  ports  remain  still  as  Ihey  have  been,  in  a  state  of  nature,  as 
the  roads  ace  in  Gruaerat. 

9002.  Did  not  the  Gxiicowar  build  a  caravansary  at  Tunkaria  Bunder  ? 
Yes,  \»  built  a  very  fine  one  at  Tunkaria  Bunder,  although  a  British  port. 

9003. .  Is  it  protected  by  any  military  force  ? 

No,  I  cannot  learn  that  it  is ;  protection  is  exceedingly  called  for.  A  military 
post  should  be  placed  thore,  as  was  recommended  to  the  Government ;  but  they 
did  not  see  the  utility  of  the  matter,  and  there  is  consequently  no  protection  at 
Tunkaria  Bunder  for  traders  and  others  who  resort  to  the  port. 

9004.  Is  that  the  reason  that  it  is  not  more  used  ? 
That  may  be  one  of  the  reasons* 

9005.  What  is  the  saving  by  Tunkaria  Bunder  as  compared  with  the  route 
vid  the  ThuU  Ghaut  from  Malwa  ? 

The  saving  of  land  carriage  in  gdng  to  Bombay  by  Tunkaria  Bunder,  by 
Baroda  up  to  Rutlam,  when  compared  with  the  route  from  Rutlam  vid  the 
Thull  Ghaut  down  by  Nassick,  is  214  miles.  Against  this^  of  coursCt  there  is  to 
be  put  the  sea  voyage ;  but  the  road  has  been  neglected  and  not  protected  by 
the  police ;  and  many  other  reas<ms  exist  why  trade  with  that  port  has  fallen  off 
in  latter  days« 

9006.  What  suggestions  would  you  make  for  faciUtatingthe  import  and  ei^rt 
trade  between  Malwa  and  Bombay  ? 

I  should  say,  perhaps,  the  best  mode  of  doing  it  would  be  to  carry  out  the 
Govemor-generd's  idea  of  railways,  as  lately  published. 

9007.  Is  there  not  a  want  of  good  materials  tor  rotd-making  in  Guzerat  ? 
There  is ;  it  is  exceedingly  deficient  indeed. 

^  9008.  What 
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9008.  What  would  you  suggest  as  a  substitute  for  stone  for  metalling  the  Mafwr 
roads?                           "                                                                                                 f.T.€rmck. 

What  we  call  morani  is  to  be  had  in  some  places.  ^^  Augiwt  iSsa* 

9009.  Is  it  easily  procurable? 

In  some  places  it  is  ;  but  burnt  earth  or  clay  has  been  found  to  make  very 
good  roads  ;  at  all  events  the  simply  filling  up  of  the  ruts,  raising  the  roads  with 
a  ditch  on  either  side,  laying  down  straight  lines  and  bridging  over  rivers,  would 
be  itself  a  very  vast  concession  to  the  trade  of  the  country. 

9010.  Did  you,  while  acting  resident  at  Baroda,  make  any  suggestions  to  the 
Government  upon  this  subject  ? 

1  did ;  they  were  not  attended  to. 

9011.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  patells,  the  head  men  of  the  village,  may 
l>e  safely  intrusted  with  the  construction  of  small  tanks  ? 

Certainly ;  I  found  them  fully  equal  to  it  in  Nemar,  and  elsewhere,  where 
I  have  been. 

9012.  Lord  Elphinatone.']  Do  not  those  persons  diflTer  very  much  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  ? 

I  suppose  they  do. 

9013.  May  not  a  patell  in  the  part  of  India  of  which  you  are  speaking  be  a 
much  more  intelligent  man  than  a  patell  in  Southern  India,  or  a  head  mun  in 
Bengal  ? 

I  can  only  speak  as  far  as  I  have  seen^  In  Candeish  or  Guzi^at  or  Ncmar* 
they  are  fully  equal  to  do  anything  of  that  sort,  and  to  a  good  deal  more, 
I  think ;  many  of  theim  are  very  intelligent  men. 

9014.  Earl  of  Albemarle^  On  the  maps  which  you  have  shown  to  the  Com- 
mittee, there  are  a  number  of  rivulets ;  would  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  advan- 
tageous that  means  should  be  adopted  for  retaining  the  water  in  those  rivulets 
by  means  of  weirs  ? 

I  should  say  that  they  might  be  all  so  stopped  up,  and  weirs  thrown  across^  and 
be  .made  to  retain  a  very  considerable  amount  of  water. 

9015.  Would  those  constructions  require  an  engineer  officer  r 
'Certainly  not,  in  the  places  referred  to. 

9016.  Who  would  superintend  them  i 

The  head  revenue  officer  or  Mamhildar  of  the  Pergannah  would  see  to  tfaeoon- 
struction,  having  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Collector,  who  or  his  asBistaxita 
would  see  to  its  progress. 

9017.  You  think  that  if  the  roads  were  improved,  the  present  system  of  trans- 
porting goods  by  means  of  pack  bullocks  would  be  done  awi^  with  ? 

1  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it ;  if  the  roads  were  improved,  and  good  Ghauts 
of  easy  access  made,  waggons  and  carts  would  he  used  instead  of  padc  bullocks 

9018.  How  many  journeys  in  a  year  do  the  pack  bullocks  make  to  Bombay 
from  Candeish  ? 

I  think  two  and^a  half;  and  then  they  are  taken  off^  sore  on  their  baeks  and 
sore  afoot,  thin  and  lean,  and. sent  to  recruit  in  the  hills. 

9019.  By  having  carts  and  waggons,  they  would  make  more  journeys  in  the 
year? 

Yes ;  the  buUodDS  would  not  suffer  so  much,  and  the  goods  would  be  oon- 
veyed  without  suffering  so  much  injury  as  at  pvesent 

9020.  Are  there  tolls  levied  on  the  roads  andpasses  ? 
Only,  I  think,  on  the  Bhore  Ghaut  and  the  ThuH  Ghaut. 

9021.  Do  you  think  that  people  would  object  to  the  payment  of  tdb  ? 
Certainly  not,  if  there  were  good  roads  made. 

9022.  Sufficient  in  amount  to  keep  the  Toads  in  order  ? 

That,  of  course,  wouljl  depend  upon  the  number  coming  and  going.  I  do  not 
think  the  people  would  object  to  toUs  were  roads  made. 

9023.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  effisct  of  the  present  export  and  import 
duties  upon  the  cultivation  and  the  manufiactures  of  India? 

(20— m.46.)  n2  The 
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^T*^   I  '^^^  duties  have  hitherto  tended  to  destroy  the  manufactures  of  India,  and 

'   ^^^  '      they  have  effectually  done  so :  we  can  all  r«;ollect,  or  have  read,  of  the  day 
4th  August  1853.    when  India  was  a  great  exporter  of  manufactured  goods. 

9024.  Lord  Wynford.]  Would  you  like  to  have  the  import  duties  increased, 
for  encouraging  manufactures  in  India  ? 

No  ;  I  am  a  free-trader ;  the  manufactures  have  been  ruined.  In  the  words 
of  Dr.  Wilson,  England  made  a  most  shameful  use  of  its  power,  and  destroyed 
the  manufactures  of  India,  in  order  to  benefit  those  of  England ;  as  it  did,  for 
the  same  purpose,  the  woollen  trade  of  Ireland.  Now,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
restore  them ;  the  manufactures  of  India  do  not  exist  now ;  but  even  if  they  did, 
I  would  not,  on  free-trade  principles,  give  them  any  encouragement  by  a  duty 
in  their  favour.  But  hitherto  they  have  had,  I  believe,  the  reverse  of  encourage- 
ment: there  was  discouragement,  in  order  to. benefit  the  manufactures  of  tiiis 
country.  At  the  present  moment  a  great  irregularity  exists :  English  manu- 
factured goods  on  going  to  India  pay  only  five  per  cent.,  while  Indian  goods  on 
coming  here  pay  ten  per  cent. 

9025.  Earl  of  Albemarle.]  It  is  equal  duties  that  you  are  advocating  ? 

I  advocate  equal  duties.  The  raw  produce  of  India  which  comes  into  this 
country,  by  way  of  favouring  the  manufactures  of  England,  pays  no  duty.  In 
all  respects  India  is  sacrificed  to  this  country. 

9026.  Chairman.']  But  surely,  if  the  English  manufactures  paying  five  per 
cent,  are  able  to  drive  out  the  manufactures  of  India,  it  shows  that  those 
manufactures  cannot,  under  an  equal  system  of  taxation,  compete  with  those  of 
England  ? 

It  would  be  difiicult  for  them  to  compete,  under  any  circumstances,  with 
English  manufactures.  But  many  years  ago>  Indian  manufactures  coming  to 
this  country  were  met  by  a  prohibitory  duty,  and  we  favoured  our  own  manu- 
factures going  to  India  to  the  exclusion  of  those  of  all  foreign  countries  ;  so  that 
the  manufactures  of  India  died  under  such  treatment. 

9027.  Then  you  object  to  a  prohibitory  duty  in  this  country,  excluding 
Indian  manufactures ;  but  you  do  not  object  to  free  competition  being  allowed  to 
exist  between  British  manufactures  and  Indian  manufactures  in  India  ? 

Certainly  not,  to  free  competition ;  but  at  the  present  moment  it  is  not  free, 
inasmuch  as  Indian  manufactured  goods  on  coming  to  this  country  pay  ten  per 
cent,  duty,  and  English  manufactured  goods  on  being  taken  to  India  pay  only 
five  per  cent.,  while,  with  a  view  to  give  this  country  a  further  advantage^  Indian 
raw  produce  on  coming  here  pays  no  duty. 

9028.  Earl  of  Albemarle.]  You  are  aware  that  Lord  EUenborough  suggested  a 
mode  of  raising  money  by  loan  in  order  to  carry  out  great  public  works  in  India ; 
have  you  considered  that  subject? 

Certainly  ;  if  Lord  EUenborough's  plan  of  paying  as  much  as  might  be  of  the 
debt  by  a  new  loan  could  be  carried  out,  it  would  no  doubt  be  attended  with  a 
saving  of  a  very  considerable  amount,  and  that  would  go  a  vast  way  towards 
supplying  means  for  the  improvement  of  India. 

9029.  Have  you  considered  the  subject  of  the  sale  of  land  in  India  ? 

Yes,  I  have,  a  great  deal ;  and  I  have  been  for  many  years  back  an  advocate 
for  it. 

9030.  Upon  what  conditions  ? 

I  would  beg  to  observe,  not  upon  the  principle  followed  on  the  Bengal  side, 
when  Lord  Comwallis  introduced  the  system ;  but  I  would  offer,  for  example,  to 
a  cultivator,  the  land  which  he  holds,  if  he  chooses  to  purchase  it,  on  terms  that 
may  be  agreed  upon,  he  merely  purchasing  the  Government  rent  or  tax ;  all  other 
demands  on  his  farm  on  the  part  of  the  village  and  the  village  officers  remain- 
ing, of  course,  in  force.  If  he  is  not  disposed  to  purchase  it,  he  may  retain  it 
as  at  present,  as  a  tenant-at-will,  or  a  tenant  for  a  term  of  years.  The  whole  is 
summed  up  in  these  few  words :  tracts  of  land  long  out  of  cultivation  I  would 
dispose  of,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  condition  of  paying  the  village  its  dues. 

9031.  What  would  you  do  with  the  proceeds  of  the  land  so  sold  ? 

The  proceeds  I  would  expend  on  the  improvement  of  the  country.  Sir  George 
Clerk  in  his  evidence,  before  either  this  Committee  or  the  Committee  of  the 
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House  of  Commons,  recommended  that  money  shouW  be  raised  by  loan,  for  Major 

expenditure  on  local  improvements  in  India.     Without  objecting  to  tliat  ojHniou     P.  T.  French. 

of  Sir  Greorge  Clerk,  I  should  rather  endeavour,  in  this  fashion,  to  raise  money  

to  carry  out  improvements,  and  at  the  same  time  to  encourage  the  formation  of  4th  August  1853. 

a  class  of  men  who  would  owe  their  existence  as  freeholders  to  the  British       

Government.  We  have  nearly  pulled  down  the  class  of  landed  proprietors ; 
they  are  becoming,  day  by  day,  under  the  operation  of  our  laws,  extinct.  This 
would  be  a  mode  of  reviving  such  a  class,  and  giving  to  men  who  have  the  means 
of  acquiring  land  in  perpetuity  the  option  of  so  spending  their  cash,  the  fruits 
of  their  industry  or  economy.  Now,  the  people  of  India  are,  perhaps,  the  only 
people  in  the  world  who  cannot  expend  their  money  in  purchasing  an  acre  or 
two  of  ground  which  their  forefathers  have  from  time  immemorial  ploughed, 
by  purchasing  the  Government  tax  or  rent  of  it ;  and  in  fact  they  cannot  in  any 
way  invest  in  landed  property,  of  which  they  are  so  exceedingly  fond,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  their  economy  or  success  in  trade,  or  agriculture  in  any  shape.  There 
is  every  encouragement  held  out  to  invest  money  in  gold  ornaments  and  other 
unproduciive  matters,  or  on  costly  marriage  feasts,  but  in  fact  there  is  no  encou- 
ragement to  economy ;  none  at  least  so  acceptable  and  easy  of  accomplishment 
as  by  allowing  the  farmer  to  become  a  freeholder :  were  some  lacs  thus  raised 
annually,  and  spent  on  the  country,  the  unsold  land  would  be  doubly  productive. 

9032.  Lord  Wt/ffford.]  Surely  in  the  North-Western  Provinces  they  can  invest 
their  money  in  a  30  years'  lease  ? 

Yes,  they  can ;  but  a  30  years'  lease  is  as  a  few  hours  to  a  native  of  India : 
a  native  looks  to  sinking  a  well,  or  planting  a  tree,  which  his  children  and  his 
children's  children  may  possess  for  ever ;  we  are  content  often  with  talking  of 
one  or  two  generations ;  but  not  so  with  the  people  of  India,  who  desire  to  have 
a  perpetuity  for  their  children's  children  through  all  future  times :  a  native  line 
never  fails,  according  to  their  native  customs,  because  adoption  supplies  defi* 
ciencies. 

9033.  Earl  of  Albemai^le.']  To  a  native  of  India  it  is  a  reproach  to  be  without 
an  heir? 

Yes. 

9034.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  much  advantage  would  arise  from  the  appoint* 
ment  here  and  in  India  of  finance  committees,  similar  to  that  recommended  by 
Lord  Ellenborough  ? 

I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  any  witness  who  has  appeared  before  thi^  Com- 
mittee, or  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  could  each  and  all  have  told 
of  sums  of  money  that  might  be  saved  to  the  State;  each  one  could  point  out 
one  or  two  ways  in  which  economy  might  be  introduced. 

9035.  What  is  your  own  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  Governors  making 
annual  tours  ? 

It  is  highly  desirable. 

9036.  Lord  Wynford^  Is  it  not  attended  with  enormous  expense  ? 

It  need  not  be  so,  and  I  do  not  know  that  it  should  be  allowed  to  be  so. 

9037.  Is  it  possible  for  a  man  in  the  Governor's  situation  to  move  without  an 
immense  retinue  r 

I  know  that  Sir  George  Clerk,  during  the  period  I  was  much  connected  with 
him,  not  being  in  very  good  health,  could  not  go  about  much ;  but  before  I  joined 
him,  he  ordered  horses  to  be  posted,  got  into  a  curricle  or  some  kind  of  convey- 
ance with  his  military  secretary,  and  drove  to  Ahmednuggur,  that  was  74  miles, 
without  any  escort :  there  was  nobody  else  with  him.  He  went  over  and  saw 
the  Judge  there,  looked  at  the  gaol,  fort,  arsenal,  and  public  offices,  saw  the 
schools  and  people,  and  in  fact  went  about  much.  There  is  no  necessity  for  a 
large  retinue — it  need  not  be  attended  with  any  expense ;  but  it  should  be  a  part 
of  the  Governor's  duty  to  travel  about  the  country,  far  and  wide,  on  an^  salary 
that  may  be  fixed  for  him.  Had  Sir  G.  Clerk  remained  the  usual  period,  and 
enjoyed  good  health,  he  would  have  seen  every  district  ere  its  close  ;  and  recom- 
mended various  undertakings  to  the  Home  authorities^  I  feel  assured. 

9038.  Earl  of  Albtmarle.']  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  upon  the  subject 
of  roads  and  other  public  works  ? 

(20— III.  46.)  n3  Feeling   .  ^ 
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Mqjor  Feeling  the  wants  of  the  natives,  and  the  wants  of  the  country,  I  think  too 

P.  T.  Freruk.  much  cannot  be  said.  It  is  sad  to  think  of  what  the  people  have  to  enoonnter  in 
th  Au"^  iB'ia.  ^^^^  '^"^  farming  stock  to  market  30  or  40  miles  over  wretched  irads,  and 
4  uyig  1  53*  ^ijgjj  tjj^y  g^j.  xh<dx%  in  consequence  of  the  immense  numbers  of  the  agrioultard 
classes,  not  getting  more  than  they  would  have  got  at  the  retail  rates  in  then*  own 
village,  all  the  population  being  a^icultural,  and  there  being  few  manufiictaiers, 
and  few  purchasers  except  those  who  are  actuaUy  people  who  have  raised  them- 
selves by  means  of  cultivating  the  soU.  Roads  will  do  much  to  make  Iidia  an 
exporting  coimtry,  and  a  vast  consumer  of  England's  manufiactured  goods. 

9039.  Lord  WynfordS\  You  were  understood  to  say  in  an  early  part  of  your 
evidence  that  several  of  the  great  trunk-roads  were  actually  made,  but  that  with 
respect  to  others,  great  difficulties  would  be  experienced  in  making  them,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  immense  expansion  of  the  rivers  during  the  monsoons,  and  their 
contracting  afterwards  in  dry  weather,  and  from  other  circumstances  ? 

No ;  I  said  that  the  Taptee  expanded  a  good  deal  at  certain  seasons ;  that  the 
last  time  that  that  happened  was  in  1822.  But  tbe  question  put  to  me  was  with 
reference  to  Candeish,  a  country  presenting  peculiar  facilities  for  the  construction 
of  roads ;  it  is  very  undulating,  and  the  Uttle  ranges  of  Mils  which  exist  there 
of  course  afford  means  for  metalling  the  roads.  In  Ghizerat,  the  difficulty  ifi  the 
absence  of  that  material. 

9040.  Is  not  a  great  deal  of  this  a  sandy  district^  where  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  material  for  metalling  roads  ? 

There  is  no  sand  at  all ;  it  is  all  good  hard  country ;  sand  is  not  to  be  found 
til]  you  get  a  good  deal  north  of  Malwa,  in  Rajpootanah. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Tuesday  next, 

Two  o'clock. 
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<Rerened  to  m  tbe  Evidence  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Pitt  Kennedy,  Quest.  76€6,  p.  14.) 


ROAD-MAKING  IN  THE  HILLS.  AppwdixA. 

Frinciplss  and  Rules,  having  special  reference  to  tbe  New  Road  from  Kalka 
Ti4  Simla  to  Kunawur  and  Thibet.    By  Major  J«  P.  Ksknedt. 


No.  I. — Pkincipubs  laid  down  by  Major  J.  P.  Kennedy,  for  the  guidance  of  all  persons 
ei^aged  in  constructing  the  Koad  from  Kalka,  through  Simla,  to  KuNAWva  and 
Thibet. 

EvssT  road  shcMfldd  baire  ito  line  as  leirel,  and  itn  surface  at  hard,  smooth  and  non-elastrc 
as  ciietiiB^ancei,  under  tbe  most  scientific  management,  will  allow. 

The  subject  of  road-making  may  be  divided  into  two  general  branches : — 
First. — ^The  laying  out  of  the  line. 
Second. — ^The  construction  of  the  n>ad. 

Laying  out  of  the  Line. 

When  the  gsave  charge  of  initiating  the  improvemeirt  of  a  district  of  country,  by  the 
construction  of  roads,  is  committed  to  a  man  of  judgment,  his  first  care  will  be  to  consider 
the  features  of  the  country,  not  only  within  his  immediate  charge,  but  far  beyond  those 
timitSi 

He  should  divide  his  road  projects  into  throe  distmet  classes.  The  first  and  most  iro* 
portant  centaining  the  lines  of  general  intercourse ;  the  second  containing  the  roads  for 
merely  local  objects,  and  communicating  with  those  of  the  first  class  ;  and  the  third,  con- 
taining the  farm  roads  comnmnicatBig  with  those  of  the  second  and  first  He  should  not, 
upon  any  account,  permit  the  perfection  of  his  roads  of  the  first  class  lo  be  in  the  slightest 
degree  injured  for  the  benefit  of  those  of  die  second  or  third  classes.  His  great  lines  of 
intercourse  must  be  laid  out  solely  with  reference  to  the  general  levels  of  the  country,  and 
to  the  permanent  markets,  to  which  producers  may  afterwards  have  to  convey  their  goods. 
If  he  think  only  of  his  own  little  district  at  this  point  of  his  operations,  he  will  materially 
iDJiure  it,  as  in  that  case  his  general  lines  will  probably*  not  be  such  as  to  incite  general 
traffic,  and  tbe  mercantile  interests  of  his  district  wdl  be  proportionally  impeded.  The 
eo-operation  of  the  circumjacent  ndghbourhood  is  essential  to  the  improvement  of  any 
givevspot  of  country,  and  must  be  earnestly  sought  for.  Keeping  these  considerations 
constantly  in  view,  we  may  now  proceed  to  the  rules  applicable  to  all  branches  of  laying 
out;  viz.: 

Ist.  That  the  line  must  never  rise  or  fall  unnecessarily ;  it  must  go  round,  or  cut  through 
mpediments. 

2d.  That  the  quantity  of  ascent  or  descent,  when  such  is  unavoidable,  should  be  divided 
uniformly  ovor  as  long  a  distance  of  the  line  as'  the  nature  of  the  ground  will  permit,  and 
thus  the  ioclination  at  each  particular  part  will  be  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  rate. 

We  should  recollect  that  the  loads  carried  alone  roads  must  be  small  in  proportion  as  the 
•inclination  of  the  hills  is  ^reat ;  that  the  steepest  bill,  in  fact,  regulates  the  load. 

We  must  never  fbi^et,  m  laying  out  a  line  of  road,  that  on  an  inclined  plane  or  hill,  of 
which  the  surface  is  hard  and  smooth,  when  any  power  holds  a  heavy  body  in  equilibrium, 
the  power  exerted  will  have  the  same  proportion  to  the  weight  as  the  height  or  the  plane 
or  hill  bears  to  its  length  ;  and  seconaly,  that  whilst  the  effect  of  the  load  increases,  the 
power  of  the  animal  employed  to  draw  it  diminishes  in  proportion  as  the  degree  of  incli- 
nation increases.    These  two  facts  should  never  be  absent  from  the  road-maker  s  mind. 

When  this  subject  is  fiilly  understood,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  ignorance  of  a  person 
who  undertakes  to  lay  out  a  road  may,  and  very  often  does,  make  the  transport  of  commo- 
dities amount  to  many  times  what  it  should  cost.  There  is  little  doubt  tnat  the  greater 
number  of  the  hills  we  generally  find  on  roads  might  have  been  either  wholly  avoided,  or 
their  inclination  very  much  diminished,  by  judicious  laying  out ;  and  the  greatest  evil  is, 
Aat  the  only  wise  remedy  for  such  blunders  is  to  make  a  new  piece  of  road  where  they 
exist,  and  if  they  are  numerous,  to  change  the  entire  line.  The  common  mode  of  correction 
is  to  cut  down  in  some  decree  the  hill,  and  to  fill  up  a  little  the  hollow ;  but  this  method 
rarely  reduces  the  inclination  as  low  as  the  natural  features  of  the  ground  would  allow ; 
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Afpeiidrx  A.       ^^^  '^  generally  costs  much  more  tbau  would  be  necessary  to  pat  the  road  in  its  right  place 
— —  hy  laying  it  out  afresh. 

The  correction  of  hills  on  old  roads  has  been  alluded  to  here,  to  show  the  importance  of 
extieme  accuracy  and  sound  principles  in  selecting  an  original  line.  Every  Superintendeat 
will  now  understand  .that  if  an  error  be  made,  it  cannot  be  thoroughly  remedied  without 
abandoning  that  portion  of  the  road  where  it  exists,  and  taking  up  a  new  line,  thereby 
losing  the  capital  already  invested,  and  injuring  the  speculators  whom  the  road  may  have 
brought  there ;  but  if  there  be  an  error  of  construction,  as  for  instance,  the  use  of  soft 
mateiiids  instead  of  hard,  or  the  like,  all  this  can  be  set  right  without  abandoning  the  old 
line.  The  power  of  getting  level  roads  by  cutting  through  hills  and  filling  up  hollows  is 
not  disputed;  and  in  laying  out  a  line  of  railroad  this  method  must  be  adopted,  because 
the  velocity  of  the  steam-carriage  will  not  allow  of  such  rapid  cuiTes  as  a  road  must  take 
which  follows  the  natural  inflexions  of  our  hills ;  but  the  expense  of  such  cuttings  and 
embankments  is  so  enormous,  that  to  think  of  them  for  the  ordinary  roads  would  te  quite 
out  of  the  question.  Our  necessities  frequently  require  that  farm  roads  should  be  made, 
that  roads  for  approaching  minor  villages,  8ic.  should  be  made,  and  that  extensive  districts 
of  almost  unexplored  countries  should  be  intersected  by  namerous  lines  of  general  com- 
munication. If  a  costly  kind  of  road  be  attempted  in  such  cases,  the  necessary  results 
cannot  possibly  be  produced,  because  the  necessary  funds  could  not  be  provided;  still  it  is 
essential  that  as  accurate  a  regard  should  be  paid  to  their  laying  out,  as  if  they  were  to  be 
immediately  constructed  on  the  most  perfect  models,  and  that  the  levels  be  the  very  best 
that  the  nature  of  the  country  will  admit  of.  We  must  provide  from  the  commencement 
that  every  successive  operation  shall  tend  to  bring  tliem  ultimately  to  a  state  of  the  very 
highest  perfection,  and  that  nothing  shall  ever  have  to  be  undone. 

False  ideas  of  economy  and  inadvertence  frequently  lead  to  the  em[doyment  of  mea  who 
do  not  understand  the  principles  of  these  essential  operations,  although  they  attempt  to 
execute  them,  and  hence  the  eternal  t<Hling  up  and  down  hill  to  which  they,  their  neighbours^ 
the  public,  and  future  generations  are  condemned.  Most  amateur  artists  are  time-killers 
and  money-wasters;  but  of  all  the  amateure  in  the  world,  the  road-maker  is  the  most  mis^ 
chieyous ;  there  is  no  method  of  avoiding  his  ingenious  contrivances  to  harass  the  weary 
traveller  and  reduce  the  profits  of  industry. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done,  when  it  is  determined  to  open  a  road  between  any  two  points, 
if  they  be  distant^  is  to  get  the  maps  of  the  adjacent  country,  and  to  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  every  inch  of  the  intervening  ground  in  all  directions,  particularly  the  course 
of  rivers. 

If  it  be  a  hilly  country,  the  greatest  possible  attention  must  be  given  to  choose  the  most 
convenient  passes  of  mountains  with  reference  to  their  height,  and  the  highest  passes  of 
valle^ys  which,  in  all  cases,  must  be  considered  as  obligatory  promts  of  the  line.  The  selec- 
tion of  these,  therefore,  is  to  be  considei'ed  the  first  and  most  important  point  of  laying  out^ 
and  nothing  short  of  mathematical  proof  of  their  superiority  to  all  other  points  ought  to 
jfatisfy  the  Superintendent  that  he  has  selected  the  rigiit  points. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Survey  Department  of  India  has  not  furnished  the 
public  with  that  most  important  class  of  information,  a  contour  delineation  of  the  hills ; 
the  want  of  which  must  be  remedied  by  increased  industi^  in  all  those  who  are  engaged 
examining  the  country  with  a  view  to  the  selection  of  the  line. 

The  most  disadvantageous  circumstances  under  which  it  can  be  required  to  lay  ont  a  line 
of  road  is,  where  the  direction  runs  at  right  angles  across  a  line  of  hills,  to  the  passes  of 
which  there  are  no  convenient  approaches  by  means  of  under-features ;  this  obliges  us  to 
resort  to  the  expedient  of  zig-zags.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  laying  out  such  a  road  to  any 
required  degree  of  inclination ;  but  when  done,  it  is  always  dangerous,  «i3  it  is  not  possible 
to  avoid  very  acute  angles,  which  on  a  declivity  are  most  objectionable.  If  an  animal  run 
away  with  a  carriage  in  descending  such  a  road,  the  first  turn  he  reaches  will  probably 
finish  the  mortal  car^r  of  the  whole  party. 

The  rule  in  such  a  case  must  be,  to  make  as  few  turns  as  possible ;  and  in  general,  thei'e 
need  not  be  more  than  one  on  each  side  of  the  mountain. 

Having  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  relative  heights,  as  above  described,  both  from  maps 
•  and  by  taking  lines  of  section  with  the  level,  and  having  thus  selected  aH  obligatory  points, 

we  may  now  proceed  to  the  operation  of  marking  out  the  exact  line  between  all  the  points 
thus  selected.  This  is  done  by  fixing  up  pickets  with  flags  attached,  in  the  i*equired  slope^ 
by  means  of  either  the  plummet-level  or  a  spirit-level,  having  a  graduated  vertical  limb. 
Inese  flag  pickets  may  be  placed  at  intervals  of  about  100  yards,  more  or  less,  according 
to  the  bends  in  the  hills,  taking  care  that  one  is  put  at  eveiy  projecting  and  every  retiring 
angle  of  the  ground,  and  that  Irom  each  picket  the  one  on  either  side  is  distinctly  visible. 
We  .proceed  thus  until  the  whole  line  is  picketed  off,  observing  to  correct  this  line,  if 
requisite ;  and  it  rarely  happens  that  the  pickets  can  be  placed  precisely  in  their  right 
permanent  position  at  tne  first  trial. 

Having  got  the  long  pickets  accurately  placed,  the  ground  should  be  distinctly  marked  at 
each. picket  by  cutting  a  cross,  or  some  other  convenient  sign;  and  the  second  operation 
must  be  commenced  by  placing  short  pickets  with  the  boning  rods  at  intervals  of  about  eight 
yards  between  the  lon$;  pickets. 

Third  operation.  Having  placed  the  short  pickets,  long  lines  arc  tlien  laid  to  the  foot  of 
the  pickets,  taking  care  that  the  lines  run  round  all  obstacles,  and  not  over  them.  VVhea 
these  lines  arc  fixed,  some  expert  labourero,  accustomed  to  the  work,  may  be  placed  to  cut 
oat  the  lock-spitting  exactly  to  the  level  of  the  line. 

This. 
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This  operation  should  be  done  with  great  accuracy,  that  there  may  be  no  necessity  for        Ap})«i»diK. 

•correction  afterwards ;  and  handymen,  accustomed  to  the  work,  should  be  employed  in  

lifting  the  lines  and  laying  them  again,  as  the  lock-spit  cutters  proceed.  This  lock-spitted 
line  being  the  sole  regulator  of  the  ie?els,  must  be  examined,  and  re-examined  to  ascertain 
that  in  every  part  it  has  been  accurately  cut.  The  person  charged  with  such  a  work  must 
not  spare  hmiseif  at  this  point  upon  any  account.  Let  him  then  bring  every  one  whose 
•^nnion  is  worth  having  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  visit  and  criticise  what  he  has  done  ;  let 
him  reflect  that,  by  any  idleness  or  stupidity  on  his  part,  he  passes  sentence  upon  countless 
miemtions  to  suffer  inconvenience  and  unnecessary  toil  for  his  omissions.  The  lock-spitted 
line^  when  completed,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  anything  but  a  gauge  for  the  general  level 
of  the  surface  of  the  road.  It  is  not  the  centre,  as  some  suppose,  although,  upon  a  geneml 
prmciple,  the  nearer  the  centre  line  comes  to  it  the  cheaper  will  be  the  forming  of  the  road, 
and  the  more  we  diverge  from  it  the  more  cosUy  it  will  be  where  the  features  of  the  countiy 
are  of  a  hilly  eharacter. 

With  the  comj^etion  of  the  above  described  lock-spitted  mark,  neatly  cut  alon^  the  whole 
length  of  the  projected  road,  we  shall  consider  the  business  of  laying  out  the  Ime  to  have 
been  executed  ;  and  in  order  the  more  clearly  to  separate  this  most  important  operation  from 
all  others,  we  shall  consider  the  subsequent  picketing,  ruttings  and  marking  off  the  details,  as 
ajmertaining  to  the  subject  of  construction. 

The  average  cost  of  cutting  this  sauge-line  or  lock-spit,  independent  of  the  preparatory 
MTveying  and  superintendence,  ought  not  to  exceed  4  s.  or  6s.  per  statute  mile ;  that  is  to 
say,  (ow  the  actual  pay  of  the  labourers  employed  to  execute  it;  and  when  completed,  it 
ought  to  exhibit  a  perfect  level  or  a  perfectly  uniform  incline  between  every  two  of  the  obli- 
gatory or  main  points,  and  following  every  horizontal  inflexion  of  the  ground,  it  ought  to 
stand  the  test  of  any  instrument,  and  be  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  want  of  accuracy  in  the 
laying  oat  of  public  undertakings  is  the  source  of  that  constant  doing  and  undoing,  or  play- 
ing at  blind-man's  buff  with  the  work,  which  we  so  often  see ;  doubling  or  quadrupling  the 
proper  cost,  and  leaving  most  discreditable  results.  The  economy  and  petfection  of  the  work 
will  be  in  proportion  to  the  judgment  and  accuracy  applied  in  the  laying  out  and  making  of 
this  gauge*line,  as  it  gives  us  the  key  by  which  to  regulate,  with  the  utmost  precision,  every 
subsequent  effort  of  every  labourer  we  employ,  and  to  point  out  where  every  spadeful  of  ex- 
oavation  ia  to  be  dug,  and  permanently  deposited  with  the  smallest  amount  of  exertion.  We 
shall  next  proceed  to  the  subject  of 

Ctmstniction. 

As  soon  as  the  lock-spitted  eauge-line  shall  have  been  well  considered  and  criticised,  and 
kU  necessary  corrections  completed,  it  may  be  widened  into  a  5-feet  track.  The  next  opera- 
tion is  to  fix  the  pickets  for  the  centre  of  the  road« 

This  will  regulate,  first,  the  cost ;  and,  second,  the  appearance  of  the  work  when  complete. 
We  must  avoid  objectionably  sharp  turns;  but  we  must  also  studiously  avoid  heavy  cuttings 
and  fillings,  and  we  must  make  our  curves  regular.  These  three  points  can  generally  be 
combined ;  and  they  must  be  combined,  otherwise  the  Superintendent  cannot  be  <^uahfied 
lor  his  charge.  He  should  never  have  his  eye  ofi*  the  gauge-line,  and  as  each  picket  is 
placed,  it  should  be  accompanied  with  a  mental  calculation  as  to  the  quantity  of  cutting  and  . 
filling,  and  consequent  cost  it  will  require  to  bring  the  road  at  that  point  to  its  proper  width 
and  to  the  level  of  the  gauge  or  lock-spit.  He  will  bear  in  mind»  that  as  often  as  be  can 
place  a  picket  exactly  at  the  lock-spit,  without  infringing  on  a  principle,  he  should  do  so,  as 
then  the  forming  of  the  road  will  cost  the  least  possible  sum ;  unless  when  he  has  to  deal 
with  rock,  which  requires  blasting.  He  must  at  all  times  Uiink  of  his  finances,  taking  care 
that  the  amount  of  money  or  labour  estimated  for  the  work  shall  be  made  to  complete  it,  and 
he  will  be  justly  culpable  if  it  fall  short»  as  this  conseouence  is  very  rarely  attributable  to 
any  other  cause  than  unfitness  in  the  Superintendent*  The  wrong  placing  of  a  few  pickets 
may  cause  a  piece  of  work  to  cost  double  or  tenfold,  nay,  a  hundred  times  more  than  it 
should  cost;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  man  who  can  perform  the  most  perfect  work  at  the 
cheapest  rate  must  at  all  times  earn  character  in  proportion.  It  is  evident  that  there  may  be 
a  very  great  variety  of  curves  made  for  rounding  ofi^the  an^Ie  which  the  lock-spitted  gauge- 
line  forms  in  passing  a  valley  or  ravine,  and  that  the  more  Uie  curve  is  carried  out  from  the 
angle  the  better  will  be  that  particular  part  of  the  road;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  the 
«|icbt  improvement  thus  effected  on  one  spot  is  attended  with  most  disproportionate  cost ; 
and  if  a  man,  deficient  in  judgment,  be  placed  in  direction  of  such  works,  ue  may  use  very 
^ne  ai^uments  as  to  the  utility  of  g^^ual  curves,  and  the  like,  but  the  result  will  be,  that 
instead  of  succeeding  to  fulfil  the  object  of  his  employer,  by  opening  in  its  full  length  a  useful 
line  of  intercourse,  he  will  find  all  nis  money  expended  on  two  or  three  fantastical  embank- 
ments. He  will  leave  the  district  as  closely  sealed  up  as  he  found  it,  and  his  employer  will 
be  justly  disgusted  with  such  costly  enterprises.  If  he  desire  to  serve  himself,  and  to  be 
useful  to  his  neighbours,  he  will  follow,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  natural  features  of  the 
ground,,  unless  when  there  is  the  most  indisputable  reason  against  this ;  and  keeping  a 
watchful  eye  upon  the  money  chest,  he  will  never  sacrifice  the  general  result  to  any  chimera 
whatever.  This  cutting  and  banking  mania  is  the  grand  source  of  wasteful  expenditure  in 
tjbe  construction  of  our  roads. 

,  Jff  instead  of  ^oing  uniformly  along  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  making  our  road  with  the 
minimum  of  cutting  and  filhng;  if,  in9tead  of  this,  we  seek  to  torture  it  into  straight  lines, 

(20— III.App.)  0  3  stiU 
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Appendix  A.  ^^^^^  keeping  to  certain  predetermined  leTels,  the  line  of  road  must  be  a  suceeaiion  of  deep 
«..  '  cuttings  and  bigh  embankments ;  costly  at  first,  and  oostJy  to  the  last,  from  their  Ualiilitjr 
to  dilapidation. 

As  soon  as  tbe  centre  line  shall  ha^e  been  cautiously  picketed  out,  all  the  aide  lines  m«st 
be  measured  from  it  and  distinctly  rutted  out  upon  tbe  ground,  taking  care  to  lift  tl^ 
several  shear«sods.  These  lines  will  show  tbe  verges  of  the  read,  the  inside  and  ovteide  <tf 
the  fences  when  such  are  made  on  the  road,  avd  the  width  of  the  water«tables,  us  well  as 
the  position  of  the  catch-water  drains.  Accurate  bmungs  must  be  put  in  at  every  pieket  in 
tbe  centre  line,  which  will  thus  be  level  with  the  opposite  points  of  the  lock-sptt  gauge,  and 
a  correct  longitudinal  section  must  be  made  up  between  these  pickets. 

Cross-section  lines  should  likewise  be  made  up  to  the  iatenued  level  of  tbe  road  at  every 
100  yards,  showing  the  precise  fall  that  the  road  is  to  have  from  Ae  centre  to  eaefa  side, 
when  formed.  But  in  making  up  longitudinal  and  tatnsverse  sections,  it  is  necessary  to 
observe  whether  tlie  soil  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  answer  for  the  soling,  or  whether  it  be  of 
so  defective  a  quality  as  to  require  a  superstratum  to  prepare  it  to  receive  tbe  broken  stones 
or  surface  gravel ;  and  a  corresponding  distinction  shoula  be  made  as  to  the  height  to  which 
the  section  h'nes  should  be  raised  in  different  places.  If  the  natural  soil  be  of  tbe  right 
quality  for  soling  a  road,  it  would  be  an  unpardonable  waste  to  require  that  more  of  the 
same  description  of  material  should  he  excavated  elsewhere,  and  brought  upon  it,  alUiougb 
we  have  known  such  surprising  extravagance  set  forth  in  speeifications.  The  cross«skpe 
given  to  a  road  should  vary  according  to  circumstances.  If  its  maintenance  and  repair- be 
carefully  provided  for,  on  level  ground  a  fiill  of  1  in  24  from  the  centre  of  the  sidea  wili 
be  sufficient.  If  lliere  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  future  care,  the  best  precaution  is,  to  increase 
the  cross-slope  as  a  security  against  surface-water,  and  in  all  oases  it  iH  well  to  make  the 
cross-slope  somewhat  greater  on  declivities  than  on  the  level  ground,  in  order  that  tbe  path 
of  all  surface-waters  may  be  directed  in  the  shortest  lines  to  tbe  water-tables ;  under  these 
different  circumstances,  the  cross-slopes  may  be  made  to  vary  from  1  in  24  to  1  in  12,  and 
they  should  be  accurately  proved  by  the  section  level. 

It  is  well  to  know  that  some  authorities  on  this  subject  have  recommended  tbe  croesHilope 
of  roads  on  declivities  to  run  tbe  whole  way  from  the  outside  verge  to  tbe  inside,  whuai 
others  advise  just  tbe  reverse,  and  not  from  the  centre  to  each  side.  The  efaief  objeet  of 
the  first  recommendation  is,  to  prevent  the  corrosion  of  the  outside  verge  by  the  surfisoo- 
water,  and  that  of  the  second  to  prevent  any  accumulation  of  water  in  the  watei^td>les,  but 
they  both  appear  to  be  most  objectionable  in  practice,  as  they  necessarily  throw  every 
carriage  off  its  level,  and  bring  an  uneqaal  portion  of  the  load  on  the  wheels  of  one  side. 
They  also  give  a  longer  run  to  the  surface-waters  on  the  road.  No  professional  man  should 
permit  so  serious  an  inconvenience  to  be  inflicted  on  the  public.  His  ingenuity  ought  to 
provide  a  remedy  of  a  different  kind.  As  soon  as  the  longitudinal  and  crosS'*sections  have 
be^n  made  up  to  the  right  level,  tlie  work  may  be  considered  in  a  state  to  employ  large 
orming  parties,  who,  affer  this  preparation,  can  scarcely  commit  errors,  if  there  oe  any 
degree  of^  activity  in  the  overseers. 

When  the  road  is  constructed  upon  level  ground,  it  is  desirable  to  make  two  side  fences 
with  water-tables  outside  of  these;  when  it  is  on  sloping  ground,  one  side  fence  will  suffice, 
the  cut  face  of  the  bank  forms  the  other. 

It  is  evident  that  on  sloping  ground,  the  Superintendent  who  desires  to  execute  his  work 
with  economy  must  use  ev^ry  exertion  to  provide  that  the  quantity  of  cutting  shall,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  agree  with  the  amount  required  for  filling,  that  he  may  not  be  obliged  to 
carry  materials  either  to  or  from  the  place  where  he  works. 

The  materials  used  for  fences,  retaining  embankments,  &c.,  will  depend  upon  the  nature 
of  tbe  soil  in  a  great  measure ;  and  tbe  best  proof  of  skill,  in  this  or  any  other  art,  is  tiie 
power  of  making  tbe  most  possible  out  of  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed.  The 
man  who  cannot  supply  himself  fQ>m  his  own  vicinity,  would  fail  if  he  had  Gruemsey  granite 
and  mines  of  gold  at  every  perch  of  his  progress.  When  the  soil  is  stony,  the  fences  and 
faces  of  embankments  would  naturally  be  made  of  this  material,  and,  when  built  dry,  they 
should  have  a  slope  of  one-fourth  of  their  height.  If  sod  work  be  used,  the  slope  should  be 
increased  to  one-third  of  the  height ;  and  when  a  bank  of  earth  or  other  material  is  feced 
without  being  supported,  the  slope  will  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  soil,  observing  to  give 
.  the  greatest  slope  to  the  most  friable  soil,  and  it  is  for  the  Superintendent  to  observe  the 
natural  slope  at  which  each  kind  of  earth  will  continue.  The  best  soil  that  we  can  meet 
with  in  constructing  roads  is  gravel ;  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  has  natural  drainage ; 
secondly,  when  tlie  road  has  been  formed  in  such  a  soil,  it  is  both  soled  and  metalled,  unless 
the  traffic  be  of  a  very  heavy  description. 

In  making  a  road  through  any  spongy  or  soft  soil,  it  b  well  to  let  the  work  season,  after 
tbe  general  drainage  and  forming  have  been  effected,  before  proceeding  further.  When 
embankments  are  fiUed  up,  a  considerable  allowance  must  be  made  for  sinking,  and  after 
allovi^in^  them  to  season,  they  should  be  again  levelled  up,  If  these  points  be  not  attended 
to,  or  if  the  work  be  hurried  over,  it  will  look  well  at  first,  but  afterwards  it  will  show  many 
inequalities  and  defects  that  might  have  been  avoided. 

The  liberal  use  of  a  heavy  roller  is  an  excellent  way  of  consolidating  the  surface  of  a  new 
road,  preparatory  to  opening  it  to  the  public,  and  the  difference  in  the  quality  of  both  gravel 
and  stones  should  be  well  understood  by  every  road  Superintendent,  borne  stones  can  be 
broken  with  more  profit  to  the  workmen  at  one  anna  per  ton,  than  others  at  six  annas,  and 
where  heavy  carriages  are  in  use,  the  low-priced  stone  is  in  general  the  more  costly  in  the 

end. 
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«iid.    We  miaat  reooUeci  tkat  the  price  of  breaking  the  stone  IbrmB  but  a  poition  of  tke  etBt        Appendix  A. 

of  metalliDg  a  road,  and  the  moet  durable  matetkl  to  be  had  within  any  rational  Ibnit,  at  to  

cost,  is  at  all  times  the  most  desirable.  Contracts  for  stoning,  therefore,  should  always  «|ie- 
dfy  the  precise  kind  of  stones  reqwred,  and  from  what  quarries  they  are  to  be  taken;  -and 
no  one  can  be  considered  properly  qualified  for  saperintending  such  woiks  as  we  are  now 
conaklcxingy  unless  he  have  acquu'ed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  several  varieties  of  rock 
common  in  the  country,  with  the  different  qualiues  and  prQ|>erties  peculiar  to  each. 

When  we  estimate  the  cost  of  a  new  road,  we  should  divide  the  whole  into  three  very 
distinct  general  heads.  The  fimt  may  include  all  the  expeoAas  of  surveying,  laying  out, 
forming,  draining,  fencing,  soling,  gravellix^,  and  all  else  prepaiatory  for  the  stomag.  1!he 
second  bead  should  show  the  cost  of  the  stoning  or  metalling,  and  should  detail  minuli^ 
the  quality  of  the  stones  reouired,  and  the  quantity  per  perch;  allowing  a  lai^er  Smeosiou 
to  the  broken  stones  in  the  Dottom,  and  a  small  dimension  at  the  surface.  The  third,  the  cost 
of  the  masonry,  bridges,  pipes  and  tunneb,  if  any. 

It  is  extremely  essential  to  separate  thus  the  great  heads  of  es^^ense,  in  order  to  enable 
nUjpersonsix>  understand  the  way  in  which  the  total  cost  is  made  up  on  different  deecriptions 
of  work,  and,  as  it  were,  to  get  rid  of  that  professional  mystery  wnich  is  generally  made  to 
envelope  every  thing  relating  to  the  expenditure  of  money. 

The  details  here  ioduded  uader  the  firsit  head  are  such  as  are  required,  with  but  little 
-wmstf  as  to  their  applteation,  in  all  prefects  for  new  noads,  and  their  cost  may  be  made  to 
vary  nrom  KK)  to  600  rupees  a  mile,  according  to  the  peculiarities  of  soil  in  whidi  we  are 
working.  The  eeoond  bead  or  metalling  may  be  either  wholly  omitted  in  certain  cases,  or 
it  jsaay  be  adoptod  to  any  degree  that  the  circumstances  render  necessary.  For  instance, 
three  tons  offender  stone,  at  one  oar  two  annas  a  ton,  may  be  thought  af^licable  for  the 
exigencies  of  one  case,wl^  in  another  it  might  be  indisp^sable  to  apply  12  tons  to  the 
peith-of  tlie  hairiest  stone  to  be  had,  at  a  cast  of  periiaps  six  or  eight  annas  per  ton;  thus, 
makix^  the  rate  for  this  branch  of  cost  vary,  from  three  or  four  annas,  to  100  annas  the 
perch,  acoordtng  to  the  means  applicable  for  the  construction,  and  the  intensity  of  ihe  traffic 
to  be  escpected.  The  third  general  head,  including  pipes  and  masonry,  is  also  capable  of 
being  effected  in  various  degrees  of  excellency,  ani  at  proportional  ratas  of  cost,  which  can 
<iBfy  ha  i^egvlated  1^  oocapariiig  the  neeessity  of  the  work  with  the  funds  applicable  ibr  its 
coMStmetioo. 

(signed)         J.  P.  Ksnjtedy,  Major. 
Simla,  June  15, 1%MQ. 


No.  II. — HiKBOSTAi?  and  Tmvcr  fioa^. 


Rules  for  Superintendents,  Overseers,  t^c. 

Officbss  employed  on  the  eunnejr  of  the  tine  are  to  send  in  tepartsof  theb  ^beerrations 
at  least  once  a  week,  addressed  to  Ma^r  Kennedy,  at  Simla :  tiieee  reports  to  be  aceom- 
panied  b^  sketch,  plans  and  sections.  The  pbns  Ix)  be  on  a  scale  of  two  iaebes  to  -mm  saiie* 
The  section  horizontal  scale  to  be  likewise  two  inches  to  one  mile,  aad  jfheveiticftl  aeolaon 
900  feet  to  one  inch. 

2.  The  maximum  incline  is  not  to  exceed  3  in  100,  or  1  in  33^ ;  and  every  exertion  must 
be  made  to  keep  the  inclines  as  much  as  possible  bdow  this  maximum. 

3.  The  whole  line  is  divided  into  Superintendent's  divisions,  and  each  division  to  be 
designated  by  a  letter. 

4.  The  point  from  which  all  measurements  are  to  be  taken  is  marked  by  a  picket  sunk 
opposite  Mr.  Vivian's  hcwse,  in  the  Simda  bazar. 

5.  The  first  division,  commencing  southward,  is  denominated  the  A.,  or  Krole  division; 
the  second  B.,  or  Simla  division;  the  3d  C.,or  Mahassoo  division ;  the  4th  D.,  or  Muttiana 
division ;  the  5th  E.,  or  Kotegurh  division ;  the  €th  F.,  or  Teranda  division ;  Uie  7th  6.,  or 
Chini  division ;  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  line  northward. 

6.  All  reports  to  be  made  on  foolscap  paper,  and  maiked  at  the  head  of  the  report  with 
the  divisional  letter,  to  wiiich  the  portion  of  the  hue  it  refers  belongs,  as  well  as  the  territory. 
It  will  be  folded  in  four,  and  docketed  on  the  back  by  the  officer  who  sends  it  with  the 
divisional  letter,  and  the  substance  of  the  report. 

7.  All  officers  will  be  expected  to  keep  copies  of  their  reports,  plans  and  sections^  for  the 
convenience  of  future  reference. 

S.  AU  officers  employed  in  surveying  the  line,  as  well  as  officers  in  charge  of  divisions, 
and  overseers  in  charge  of  sections,  and  also  assistant  overseers,  will  be  reqoired  to  make 
themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  printed  paper,  containing  the  *^  principles  of 
laying  out  and  constructing  the  works,"  that  a  uniform  practice  may  obtain  throughout. 

^.  The  working  parties  are  to  be  kept  under  the  superintendence  of  their  respective  mates, 
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Appendix  A.       and  each  sapper  overseer  is  to  be  appointed  to  his  distinct  and  separate  charee,  consisting  of 
/  ,M-i^  ^jjg  ^P  more  mate's  parties,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  whole  party,  as  shown  in  the  fol- 

lowing Table : — 

Composition  of  an  Overseer's  Party  for  working  a  Section  of  10  Miles  of  the  Line,    Two  or  more  Orerseers* 

Sections  to  constitute  a  Superintending  OflScer's  District. 


8APPBRS. 


I  Charge 


1       ' 


inCkargs 
of  Sub- 


Workiof 
Single  Force. 


MATES  AND    LABOURERS. 


DoaUe 

Force. 


Triple 
Force. 


I 


50 


bO 


60 


50 


C 

{: 
{: 


{: 


soo 


i 


50 
50 

50 

50 

50 
50 

50 
50 


400 


{i 
{i 
{i 


12 


50 
50 
50 


50 
50 
50 


50 
60 
50 


50 
60 
60 


600 


Qoedniple 
Force. 


Quintuple 
Force. 


Sextuple 
Force. 


fi 
u 


16 


50 
50 
50 
50 


60 
50 
50 
50 


800 


20 


50 
60 
60 
60 
50 

50 
50 
50 
50 
50 

50 
50 
50 
50 
50. 

50 
50 
50 
50 
50 


1,000 


60 
50 
60 
60 
50 
50 

50 
50 
60 
50 
50 
50 

50 
•60 
60 
60 
60 
50 

50 
60 
60 
50 
50 
50 


REMARKS. 


1^00 


This  composition  of  the  working  pirtiet  will 
enable  one  Sapper  Company  to  fnrnidk  uiiwawa 
for  10  divisions,  extending  over  abont  200  milw 
It  givea  ns  the  power  to  employ  effieiendy  nador 
them  from  2,000  to  12,000  inena  day. 

Until  the  line  is  opened  to  six  feet  widc^  tbe 
pickets  showinK  each  man's  working  ground  nuHt 
be  placed,  when  woiUng  in  day  or  graf«l» 
at  seven  yards  apart,  and  in  rock  at  twro  yards 
apart. 

A  party  working  in  double  foroe  woald  thus 
cover  upwards  of  1^  mile  in  elay,  or  about  half  a 
mile  in  rock  work ;  and  it  is  probable  that  iht 
double  force  would,  in  the  first  opeimtioa,  be 
better  looked  after  than  a  more  extensiw^  f^*^- 
Working  our  10  divisions  at  double  foroe  woaU 
give  us  4,000  labonrers.  When  the  " 
the  road  to  its  foil  extent  commenoes,  wall  1 
ing,  ftc.,  then  the  larger  foroea  may  be  odM  in 
witlk  profit 

One  of  the  Asnstant  Overseers  should  alutya 
be  a  miner. 


10.  During  the  rainy  season  the  working  hours  must  depend  upon  the  weather,  the  over- 
seers* using  their  discretion  as  to  the  hours  for  meals.  When  the  weather,  however,  is  fine, 
every  party  must  be  at  work  at  6  o'clock  a.m.,  the  dinner  hours  to  be  from  11  till  1,  and  to 
leave  off  work  at  6  p.m. 

11.  As  much  waste  of  time  occurs  in  mustering  large  parties  of  labourers,  when  this  is 
not  done  with  care,  the  overseers  are  required  to  put  the  men  at  once  to  work  under  their, 
respective  mates,  at  the  established  hour  fi>r  commencing.  ITie  chief  overseer  will  then 
imtnediately  go  round  and  muster  each  mate's  party  separately,  noticing  the  absentees. 
Thus  only  one  mate's  party  at  a  time  will  be  diverted  from  work  for  this  object. 

12.  A  daily  report  in  the  following  form  will  be  sent  from  each  party,  showing  the  number 
of  those  present,  and  the  quantity  of  work  done  during  the  day,  as  well  as  the  total  number 
of  days'  work  from  the  commencement,  and  the  total  work  done  in  the  section. 

Section  Division  Road  Report,  day  of  1850. 

(Territory  oO 


Total  brought  forward  from 
commencement  of  work  - 


On 


day  of 
Total  - 


1860 


Examined, 


I 


1 


I 


Read  opened 
in  Yards. 


1 


I 


Remario. 


In  charge  of  Division. 


Overseer  in  charge  of  Section. 

These 
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These  reports  will  show  the  mileage  cost  in  labour  at  which  each  overseer  is  performing       Appesdijc  A. 

bis  work,  and  will  afford  a  good  comparative  scale  of  the  value  of  each  overseer,  and  the  

names  of  those  whose  efforts  prove  them  to  be  most  deserving  will  be  forwarded  for  the 

favourable  consideration  of  Government.  ) 

13.  Before  the  parties  are  dismissed  in  the  evening,  every  mate  must  be  informed  of  the 
precise  point  where  his  squad  is  to  assemble  on  the  following  morning. 

The  distribution  of  the  men,  by  assigning  to  each  a  regular  portion  of  work,  marked  off 
by  pickets,  and  sufficient  to  occupy  him  for  the  day,  is  the  most  important  duty  of  the 
overseer  and  his  assistants.    By  this  method  a  fair  principle  of  task-work  can  be  esta-  .  •  > 

blished  ;  and  there  is  no  other  remedy  against  idleness,  and  consequent  waste  of  the  public 
resources.  The  omission  of  this  practice  frequently  makes  public  works  cost  from  10  to  20 
times  the  proper  amount;  and  ^very  superintendent  and  overseer  employed  in  the  present 
works  will  be  held  strictly  responsible  for  the  execution  of  this  essential  rule. 

14.  The  breaking  of  tools  is  entirely  attributable  to  the  carelessness  of  the  superintendents 
and  overseers,  by  allowing  the  weaker  tools  tx>  be  applied  to  the  work  of  stronger  ones. 
The  pickaxe  and  the  hoe  are  frequently  destroyed  by  attempting  to  remove  heavy  stones 
with  tbem;  a  labour  which  ought  to  be  reserved  tot  the  crowbar,  the  sledge  and  the 
wedffe. 


-»©'- 


15.  The  present  deficiency  of  crowbars,  sledges,  mining  tools,  &c.,  will  gradually  be 
remedied.  In  the  meantime,  overseers  must  employ  the  weak  tools  at  the  clay  and  gravelly 
portions  of  the  work,  where,  after  a  5-feet  track  nasbeen  completed,  with  convenient  passing 
places  12  feet  wide,  the  width  of  the  road  may  then  be  generally  increased  to  12  feet,  with 
passing  places  of  18  feet  wide  at  salient  and  re-entering  angles  of  the  ground,  and  at  other 
convenient  places. 

16.  The  ultimate  width  of  the  road  may  be  considered  at  18  feet  throughout,  with  the 
exception  of  difficult  cliffs,  where  the  width  of  12  feet  will  suffice.  In  every  part  of  the 
road,  a  retaining  wall  on  the  side  of  the  precipice  will  be  requisite  to  completion,  with  a 
parapet  raised  two  feet  three  inches  above  the  road  level.  Small  weep  holes,  four  inches 
square,  to  be  constructed  under  the  parapet  for  the  escape  of  the  surface  water,  at  every 
50  feet. 

17.  At  every  re-entering  angle  of  the  ground,  and  at  distances  not  exceeding  100  yards, 
substantial  cross-drains  roust  be  made  under  the  road,  of  ample  dimensions,  to  carry  off  all 
the  water  that  can  be  expected  in  the  heaviest  rains,  and  in  no  ca^e  are  these  drains  to  be  of 
smaller  dimensions  than  four  feet  high  on  the  outside,  and  two  feet  wide,  which  is  sujfficient 
to  admit  a  man  to  clean  or  repair  them. 

18.  Great  care  must  be  taken  in  preparing  sound  foundations  for  all  walls  which,  when 
built  dry,  as  retaining  walls  on  the  outside  or  precipice,  should  have  a  slope  of  one-fourth 
of  their  height,  and  a  thickness,  at  their  foundation,  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  height, 
plus  two  feet  six  inches.  These  retaining  walls  it  is  not  desirable  to  make  generally  more 
than  tour  feet  high,  exclusive  of  parapets,  although  many  emergencies  will  render  much 
higher  walls  occasionally  requisite. 

19.  In  opening  the  first  five*feet  track,  where  very  difficult  cliffs  occur  in  the  line,  tem- 
porary tracKs  may  be  made,  dther  above  or  below  the  proper  level,  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
may  permit,  taking  care,  after  passing  the  obstacle,  immediately  to  regain  the  proper  level. 
By  this  means  an  immediate  passage  can  be  obtained  long  before  the  permanent  passage 
could  be  made  in  its  proper  position.  And  it  is  desirable  that  such  tempprary  passages 
should  be  above  rather  than  below  the  proper  level,  because,  in  that  case,  the  progress  of 
the  permanent  track  in  its  proper  position  along  the  cliff  will  not  be  impeded  by  persons 
passing  on  the  temporary  tracK.  These  temporary  tracks  should  be  suitable  for  thepassage 
of  mules,  and  they  may,  in  many  cases,  be  made  to  occupy  either  the  brow  of  the  cliff,  which 
shall  ultimately  be  worked  down  to  the  road  level,  or  the  foundation  of  a  wall  to  be  subse- 
quently built  up  to  that  level. 

Simla,  June  15th,  1850.  (signed)        J.  P.  Kennedy^ 
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Appendix  A* 

FORM  of  Requisition  for  Tools  and  Materials. 

Required  for  use  at  the  tunnel  on  the  Hindostan  and  Thibet  road  : — 

5  seers  steel, 
4  seers  iron, 
1  dubba  oil. 

Simla,  25  September  1850.  W.  Napier. 

(Approved)  J.  P.  Kennedy. 

Received  the  above  articles,  W.  Napier. 


FORM  of  Bills  for  Tools  and  Materials. 


Dr.  The  Honourable  East  India  Company. 

For  materials  on  account  of  the  Hindostan  and  Thibet  road : — 

Rs.  a.  p. 

6  seers  steel,  at        per  seer  «        -        -        -    0  0  o 

4  seers  iron,   at        per  seer  -        -        -        -    0  0  0 

1  dubba  oil,   at        per  seer  -        -        -        -    0  0  0 

Total    -    -    -    ils.o  0  0 


September  25, 1850.  (signed)  A.  B.,  Merchant. 

Certified  that  the  above  weights  and  prices  are  correct, 
September  25, 1850.  (signed)  T.  Graham,  Accountant 

Received  the  amount  of  the  above  bill  in  (Company's  rupees annas pies  — -. 

(signed)  A.  B.,  Merchant. 

Certified  that  the  above  sum  was  paid  in  my  presence, 
September  26, 1850.  (signed)  C.  D. 
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Appendix  B. 


(Referred  to  in  the  Evidence  of  CSolonei  Duncan  Sims,  Quest  8770,  p.  71.) 


Appendix  B,  REPORT  from  BoAAD  of  PuBUc  WoRKS,  on  the  Experiment  of  employing 

— ~"  Convict  Labour  in  the  Construction  of  Public  Roads. 


No.  707. — Departmbnt  of  Public  Works. 

LETTER  from  Captain  J.  H.  Bell,  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Revenue  in  the  Department 
of  Public  Works,  to  the  Chief  Secretary  to  Grovemment. 

Sir,  Madras,  15  October  1846. 

Para.  1.  The  Board  of  Revenue  direct  me  to  reouest  you  to  submit  to  the  Most  noble 
the  Governor  in  Council  the  accompanying  Tabular  statement  of  the  expenditure  incurred 
on  the  High  Western  Road  during  toe  whde  f»eriod  that  ooavicts  were  employed  on  it,  from 
Dated  17  July  1845.  February  1838  until  the  7th  October  1844,  together  with  the  letter  with  which  it  was  for- 
warded by  Captain  Worster,  the  Superintendent  of  Government  roads. 

A.  2.  This  statement  shows  the  expense  in  each  month  throughout  the  period,  and  exhibits, 

in  a  convenient  form,  a  summary  of  information  regarding  the  cost  of  the  work. 

3.  The  total  amount  accounted  for  in  it  is  Rs.  10,04,760.  1.,  and  may  be  classified  gene- 
rally as  follows : — 

Hire  of  carls  and  workmen,  and  cost  of  ma-         Rs.       a.  p.     Total  Conyiet  Expeotes. 

terials,  paid  for       -        -        -        -        -  4,36,609     4  6 

•  Food  and  clothes  of  convicts       .        -        -  2,66,676  11  1\ 

Medical  attendance,  guards,  batta,  &c.         -  2,61,719     8  6j 

Rs.  9,64,905     8     1 
Superintendence  and  Office  Establishment  -       39,854     8  1 1 


Rs. 

6,28,296 


3 


7 


Rs.  10,04,760     1     - 


Rs.  a.  p. 
♦4,36,609  4  6 
1 8,53,474  12    - 

4,16,865    7    6 


4.  Captain  Worster  has  appended  to  the  abstract  of  expenses  a  valuation  of  the  earth- 
work, bridging,  metalling,  &c.,  the  total  of  which  he  makes  to  be  Rs.  8,63,474.  12.  This  is 
assumed  as  the  amount  which  the  work  would  have  cost  had  it  been  executed  by  free  labour; 
although  it  cannot  be  asserted  that  the  valuation  is  absolutely  exact,  it  must  be  very  nearly 
so,  for  the  quantities  are  taken  from  true  measurements,  and  the  prices  are  about  the  same  as 
those  that  are  chained  for  work  of  the  same  kind  in  the  districts  through  which  the  road  passes. 

6.  The  sum*  paid  for  carts  hired,  workmen  and  materials,  being  deducted  from  this  f 
leaves  i?«.  4,16,865.  7.  6.  for  the  value  of  the  convicts'  labour,  and  when  this  again  is  taken 
from  Rs.  6,68,150.  12.  6.,  which  is  the  total  of  convict  expenses  and  superintendence,  the 
remainder  is  found  to  be  Rs.  1,51,286.  5.,  which  is  the  uncompensated  cost  of  the  convicts. 
About  1,500  on  the  average  were  employed  during  66  months,  and  900  for  16  months ;  and 
from  this  it  follows,  that  wnen  they  were  employed  on  the  High  Western  Uoad,  each  prisoner 
cost  the  State  only  Rs.  1.  5.  4.  per  month. 

6.  In  the  margin  the  expense  in  each  year  is  compared  with  the 
value  of  work  done,  and  from  this  comparison  it  appears  that  it  was 
only  in  1838  and  1839,  while  the  work  was  yet  quite  new,  and  the 
management  not  perfected,  that  this  excess  of  expense  above  valuation 
existed  to  a  great  extent.  For  this  period  there  was  an  excess  of  27  J 
per  cent,  but  in  the  following  years  the  average  excess  was  only  6  per 
cent. ;  the  result  on  the  whole  affording  grounds  for  the  opinion,  that 
the  employment  of  prisoners  in  this  manner  almost  entirely  counter- 
balances the  expense  of  maintaining  and  guarding  them. 

7.  The  Board  do  not  here  intend  to  offer  any  opinion  on  the  road 
as  a  work  of  engineering,  and  still  less  would  they  enter  upon  the  f^ub- 
ject  of  the  best  manner  of  employing  or  disciplining  prisoners.  They 
are  desirous  to  state  the  economical  result  of  the  great  Experiment 
that  has  been  made,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  labour  of  the 
convicts  has  been  very  nearly  as  cheap  as  free  labour,  a  determination 

very  difierent  from  that  of  the  Bengal  Prison  Discipline  Committee,  but  which  does  not 
admit  of  doubt,  and  which  they  believe  may  be  attributed  not  only  to  the  wholesomeness 
of  the  country  in  which  the  prisoners  worked,  but  also  to  able  superintendence,  and  good 
discipline  and  management. 

8.  The  number  of  convicts  employed  at  different  periods,  and  the  gaols  to  which  they 
belonged,  are  shown  in  the  Statement  C. 

&«  Caiptaia 


>1844  - 

Ezpente. 

Work. 

1838 
1839 

Rs. 

1,49,366 
2,75,193 

Rs. 

4,24,569 

3,07,925 

1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 

1,94,410 

1,46,268 

1,21,471 

79,638 

38,422 

1,64,854 

1,59,399 

1,08,856 

75,933 

36,508 

1840  t( 

5,80,201 

5,45,549 
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Rs.       a.  p. 

» 50,015    1  1 

h  33,436  14  1 

4,414  10  8 

1,417    7  2 

23,334    6  4 

23,013    7  4 

3,607    3  5 


9.  Captain  Worster  has  made  out  the  statement  under  twelve  different  heads ;  some  of 
these  did  not  come  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Revenue ;  viz.  the  military  pay  and 
batta  of  the  military  and  medical  officers,"**  the  cost  of  military  8tores,t  batta  to  military 
guards,!  and  medicines.  §  All  these  are  chaises  audited  in  the  Milita^  and  Medical  De- 
partments respectively. 

10.  The  sums  entered  as  Superintendent's  pay  and  batta^U  medical  officers*  head-money 
and  palanquin  allowance,^  batta  to  apothecaries  and  dressers,**  include  such  portion  of  their 
salaries  and  allowances  as  are  properly  chargeable  to  the  road,  but  not  their  military  pay. 

11.  The  head-money  was  paid  to  the  medical  officers  on  the  muster  rolls  of  the  convicts 
attached  to  their  abstracts.  The  pay  of  jemidars,  overseers,  duffiidars,  maistries  and  peons, 
was  also  passed  in  the  same  manner,  after  examination  in  this  office.  The  cost  of  feeding  and 
clothing  the  convicts,  and  other  expenses,  were  defrayed  by  the  Collectors  within  whose 
districts  the  work  was  in  progress.  The  Collectors  subsequently  furnished  the  bills  to  this 
office,  when  they  were  compared  with  the  muster-rolls  and  accounts  of  the  Superintendent, 
and  from  time  to  time  submitted  to  Government  for  sanction,  as  shown  in  the  Statement  B., 
which  has  been  prepared  here. 

12.  The  cart  hire  is  the  most  important  item  of  all,  being  Us.  4,33,106.  9.  2 

13.  At  first,  as  ordered  in  the  Minutes  of  Consultation,  No.  1,562,  carts  were  supplied  Dated  7  Nov.  1837. 
by  Collectors  at  a  monthly  hire  of  14  rupees.     The  Superintendent  allterwards  himself 

entered  into  ao^reements  with  contractors.  The  rates  of  hire  were  rednced  to  11  rupees  per 
month ;  and  this  was  paid  only  when  tlie  proper  quantity  of  material,  as  agreed  upon,  was 
brought  from  the  proper  distances,  the  number  of  cart-loads  demanded  per  day  being  regu- 
lated by  the  number  of  trips. 

14.  Captain  Worster,  in  his  letter,  observes,  that  the  statement  can  only  be  considered  an  Dated  17  July  1846. 
approximation,  because  certain  sums  are  yet  to  be  deducted  on  account  of  arms  and  stores 

returned,  and  articles  sold,  the  value  of  which  has  not  been  aseertakied.  This  affects 
the  statement,  however,  but  very  little,  as  the  sum  realizable  is  only  about  8,000  rupees.  It 
will  have  to  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  work,  and  will  reduce  the  t^xpense  from 
Us.  10,04,760.  1.  to  about  lU.  »,96,760.  1. 

15.  On  finally  closing  the  accounts,  the  discrepancy  noted  in  the  Chief  Secretary's  letter.  Dated  10  June  1843. 
No.  633,  which  arose  from  the  Collectors  and  the  Superintendent  taking 
credit  for  the  same  expenditures  at  different  dates,  has  been  reduced  to 
Us,  145.  6.  8.,+t  in  which  sum  the  accounts  sanctioned  in  this  department 
are  in  excess  of  those  furnished  by  Captain  Worster,  and  which  appears  to 
have  been  expended  since  the  latter  were  finally  made  up. 


16.  The  medical  charges  are  only  i?5.  28,098.  1.  11.,  about  5  J  percent,  of  the  total 
expense  of  the  convicts,  and  very  nearly  IJ  rupee  per  prisoner  per  year. 

17.  The  superintendence  has  cost  i2«.  39,854.  8.  11.,  about  4  per  cent,  on  the  whole 
^penditure,  a  charge  certainly  very  moderate  ;  but  it  may  be  more  correct  to  state  it  as  a 
per-centage  on  the  cost  of  the  road,  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  prisoners.  Taken  in  that 
manner,  it  will  be  from  6|  or  8  per  cent.,  if  the  road  be  reckoned  to  have  actually  cost  from 
50  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  sum  entered  in  the  statement. 

18.  The  whole  amount  of  convict  expenses,  or  /?«. 5,28,296.  3.  7.,  might  be  taken  from 
Ms.  10,04,760.  1.,  the  gross  total,  and  the  cost  of  the  road  stated  at  4,76,464  rupees,  but 
that  the  guards  were  somewhat  Wronger  than  they  would  have  he&i  bad  the  same  convicts 
remained  at  their  gaols,  that  a  greater  quantity  of  daily  food  was  aliowed,  and  that  in  the 
neighbourhood  oi  the  gaols  their  work  would  have  been  of  some  little  value,  while  the 
expenses  of  medical  attendance,  and  some  other  items  of  outlay,  were  not  counterbalanced 
by  equivalent  reductioA«K  m  tbe  expenses  of  nuuntainiug  the  establishments  at  the  gaols, 
whime  they  were  removed. 

Total  Actual  Cost  of  feeding  and  gtiardhig  tiie  Conviets 

10.  It  is  believed  that  the  sum  of  5,70.336      Deduct,  as  extra  Expenses  chargeable  to  tiie  Road,— 

One-fifth  of  the  Expense  of  Food  -  iB«.  53,315 
nHwes,  derived,  as  shown  in  the  otai^in,  is  One-fifthof  ditto  of  Guards  •  •  39,191 
^^     '  '  ^  One-fiflh  of  Medical  Cbaiges       -       -  9,966 

very  nearly  the  tnie  cost  of  the  road,  and  » '■ 

^  TbialCMt^tfCoavKtB 

di^$,188  rupeeS)  wbioh  is  tbe  dineieoce  bar 

tween  this  sum  and  the  value  of  the  work  Total  Cost  of  Head 

ftone^  very  nearly  the  true  amount  of  saving  Actual  Coat  of  ditto* -       - 

to  Government,   arising   from  tbe  convicta  Value  of  6toiQs,&€«x«iitnked       -       .       -       *       • 
,      .       ,  ,       ^  T«lalCott<tfItoad       ....... 

JHmog  bden  so  employed. 

Total  of  the  Statement    -    -    -    iCf . 


t  Sanctioned  in  this 
Departmeat 

Reported  by  Cap- 
tain Worster  un- 
der the  same 
Heads  of  Expen- 
diture       -       - 

Difference    - 

Rs.     a. 
9,12,128    8 

9,11,983    1 
Iis.l45    6 

8 

Ri.     «.  p, 
5,28,296    -    - 


1,01,872    - 
5,28,296    - 


4,26,424    - 
9,96,760    - 


5,70,336    - 


8,000    - 
9,90,760    - 


10,04,760 


(98^111.  App.) 


p2 


20.  The 
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Appendix  B.  20.  The  Board  hope  that  the  Most  noble  the  Governor  in  Council  will  notice,  with  appro- 

bation,  the  great  exertions  bestowed  on  the  work  by  Captain  Worster  and  his  subordinates^ 

Captains  KoberXsou,  Jenkins,  Burton  and  the  late  Lieutenant  Slack.  Their  zeal  and  industry 
are  especially  evinced  in  the  circumstance  that  no  fewer  than  302  bridges  and  tunnels,  contain- 
ing about  8,77,150  cubic  yards  of  masoniy,  have  been  built  by  the  convicts.  The  value  of 
this  work,  at  the  usual  rates,  would  be  about  1,09,644  rupees^i  but  the  expense  incurred,  in 
addition  to  the  convict  labour,  was  only  J?5. 22,818.  12.  10.  for  bricklayers  and  maistries, 
and  Rs.  3,900.  2.  9.  for  chunam  purchased. 

21.  Some  of  the  bridges  are  of  considerable  size,  and  they  are  generally  well  built,  and 
in  good  condition,  the  number  of  failures  and  accidents  being  proportionately  very  few 
when  it  is  considered  that  they  were  not  made  by  skilful  practised  workmen,  but  by  fettered 
convicts,  instructed,  as  the  work  proceeded,  by  officers  themselves  possessed  of  little  expe- 
rience in  the  arts  of  brick-making,  lime-burning  anrl  building. 

22.  The  wood  used  as  fuel  was  cut  by  the  prisoners,  stone  and  gravel  quarried  by  them, 
their  tools,  stores  and  fetters  repaired  under  the  superintendence  of  one  maistry  smith, 
and  many  of  them  became  very  useful  as  carpenters  and  blacksmiths ;  others  were  taught  to 
make  baskets  and  ropes,  &c.,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  indents  on  the  stores  confined  to 
raw  material,  such  as  iron. 

23.  The  cost  of  the  convicts  who  were  aged  or  sick,  of  those  who  attended  the  sick,  built 
and  cleaned  the  temporary  gaols  and  lines  for  the  peons,  who  dug  wells,  planted  and  watered 
trees,  &c.,  are  all  charged  in  the  statement;  and  in  comparing  the  quantity  of  road  work 
done  by  the  prisoners,  it  should  be  taken  into  account  that  they  did  not  work  on  Sundays 
as  ordinary  labourers  do,  and  were  healthy  and  well  fed  and  comfortable,  so  that  in  these 
respects  few  ordinary  labourers  would  match  with  them.  Still  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
arrangements  made  by  the  officers  under  whose  control  they  worked  were  so  judicious 
and  well  carried  into  effect  as  to  have  secured  superior  discipline,  and  a  very  unusual  amount 
of  really  hard  labour  fairly  divided. 

24.  The  various  reports  and  letters  already  before  Government  render  superfluous  any 
particular  relation  of  the  progress  of  the  Western  Road.  In  submitting  this  summary  of 
the  accounts  of  expense  attending  its  construction,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  it  was 

Dfitcd  7  Nov.  1837.  ordered  originally  by  Government  in  Minutes  of  Consultation,  No.  1,562,  in  which,  although 
the  Superintendent  was  placed  under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  it  was 
not  left  to  them  to  instruct  him  as  to  the  dimensions  to  be  allowed,  or  the  manner  in  which 
the  work  was  to  be  done. 


Kinute  of  Con- 
sultation, 7  Nov. 
1^37. 


26.  These  particulars  were  dictated  to  him  in  the  orders  of  Government,  and  the  road  was 
made  accordmgly,  and  proceeded  without  interruption  as  far  as  Vellore,  72  miles  from 
the  Cooum  Bridge,  and  82  from  the  Wallajah  Brid«e  at  Madras.  This  portion  was  nearly 
complete  at  the  end  of  the  year  1841,  the  width  of  the  rtad  being  from  24  to  30  feet,  and  its 
surface  formed  of  laterile  jelly,  or  gravel  nine  inches  thick.  The  work  was  carried  on  in  the 
same  manner,  and  during  the  year  1842  was  entirely  finished  to  5J  miles  beyond  Vellore, 
and  the  embankments  and  bridging  partially  to  Amboor. 

26.  Early  in  1848  the  Government  determined  that  the  road  should  not  be  continued  on 
the  same  costly  scale,  and  that  the  work  should  be  confined  to  partial  metalling  and  the 
bridging  necessary  to  keep  the  road  passable  throughout.  From  Vellore,  therefore,  to  Amboor, 
excepting  for  bi  miles,  a  less  width  and  thickness  of  metalling  were  applied,  the  former 
being  from  15  to  24  feet,  and  the  latter  four  to  six  inches. 

27.  During  the  monsoon  of  1843,  the  embankment  was  carried  on  nearly  to  Vaniembaddy. 
In  this  and  tlie  following  year  the  whole  of  the  bridges,  and  most  of  the  metalling,  were 
finished  up  to  Amboor,  great  part  of  the  road  being  covered  with  broken  granite  or  tiip  rock 
found  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  much  better  calculated  to  resist  the  wear  and  tear  of  carts 
and  cattle  than  the  laterile  nsed  in  the  parts  first  consti*ucte<l. 

28.  in  the  early  part  of  1844  the  convicts  were  gradually  removed  to  other  works,  as  it  had 
been  decided  not  to  employ  them  at  a  distance  from  their  permanent  gaols ;  and,  consequent 
on  orders  issued  on  the  19th  August  1844,  they  entirely  left  the  road,  which  all  had  quitted 
on  the  7th  October. 

29.  The  road  was  soon  after  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Chief  Engineer,  bat 
before  that,  an  estimate  bad  been  made  of  the  sum  required  to  construct  the  bndg:es,  and 
metal  the  surface  of  the  road  from  Amboor  to  Vaniembaddy,  being  all  that  remained  to 
complete  the  origiiml  design,  and  the  communication  with  the  good  road  which  traverses  the 
Salem  district,  and  leads  throu<>h  Mysore,  and  by  the  Sumpajee  Ghaut  to  tlie  sea  at  Manga- 
lore,  forming  a  grand  line  from  the  Presidency  of  Madras,  nearly  due  west  across  the 
Peninsula.  , 

30.  Of  126  miles  from  Madras  to  Vaniembaddy,  only  10  miles  remain,  and  the  small  sum 
of  28,811  rupees  only  is  wanted  now  to  terminate  a  work  that  would  have  cost,  by  free  labour, 
nearly  nine  lacs,  and  which  will  actually  Imve  cost  less  than  six  lacs  of  rupees.  Neither 
of  these  sums  can  be  looked  upon  as  too  great,  if  a  little  attention  be  paid  to  the  effect  which 
has  been  produced  by  this  noble  work  upon  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and  to  the  con- 
venience which  it  affords. 

31.  la 
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31.  In  1842  the  Board  reported  to  Government  that  7,000  carts,  entering  and  quitting        Appendix  B. 

Madras  l»y  the  Western  Road,  passed  over  the  Cooum  Bridge  in  each  week,  or  1,000  per  

day.     It  was  well  known  then  that  this  number  was  greater  than  what  had  been  usual  before 

the  work  beg*an,  but,  unfortunately,  no  account  had  been  taken,  and  an  accurate  comparison 
could  not  be  drawn.     It  has  since  been  ascertained  that  the  daily  average  is  1,700. 

32.  The  carts  now  travel  in  a  day  at  least  50  per  cent,  further  than  they  used  tQ  do,  and 
this  alone  is  a  direct  benefit  to  the  community,  equivalent  to  the  hire  of  one-third  the  number 
of  carts  used,  or  of  666  carts,  a  sum  of  12  rupees  each  per  month,  which,  in  one  year, 
amounts  to  no  less  than  81,504  rupees. 

33.  But  there  are  many  collateral  advantages.  The  hire  of  carts  has  fallen  25  per  cent, 
although  the  work  done  by  each  pair  of  bullocks  is  so  much  more ;  and  this  is  not  to  be 
attributed  entirely  to  the  competition  arising  from  the  great  demand,  or  to  the  greater  cheap- 
ness of  food  and  commodities  in  general,  but  also  to  die  more  active  employment  found  by 
the  road  being  now  passable  in  seasons  when  it  was  not  so  formerly,  and  when  the  expense 
of  keeping  the  cattle  was  lost  from  their  being  idle,  and  earning  nothing  during  from  two  to 
three  months  in  each  year. 

I  have,  &c. 
(signed)        J.  H.  Bell,  Captain, 
Sec^  to  the  Board  of  Revenue  in  the  D.  P.  W. 


No.  106. — Public  Works  Department. 

EXTRACT  from  the  Minutes  of  CoNduLTA-noN,  under  date  the  8th  June  1847. 

Para.  1.  The  Most  noble  the  Governor  in  Council  has  been  gratified  by  the  perusal  of 
the  clear,  concise  and  interesting  report  furnished  by  the  Board  of  Revenue"  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  on  the  High  Western  Road,  and  on  the  expenses  attending  its  forma- 
tion. This  gieat  work  occupied  nearly  seven  years,  having  been  commenced  in  February 
1888,  and  closed  in  October  1844,  by  convicts,  of  whom,  on  an  average,  it  is  stated  1,500 
were  employed  during  66  months,  and  900  for  16  months. 

2.  The  total  cost  has  arpounjted  to  iZs.  10,04,760.  1.,  of  which  iJ5.4,36,60£f.  4.  6.  were 
for  <jart-bire,  materials,  &c. ;  JRs.  6,28,296,  3.  7.  for  convict  expenses,  and  JR^.  39,854.  8.  11. 
for  general  superintendence. 

3.  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  Board  throughout  the  details  given  in  their  report.  It 
is  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  cost  of  the  road,  as  computed  by  them,  from  the  value  of 
the  materials  and  workmanship  employed,  is  i2.9. 8,53,474.  12.,  obtained  at  an  expenditure 
of  iJ«.  10,04,760.  1,;  that  the  diflference,  iZ*.  1,51,285.  5.,  the  extra  expense  to  which  the 
Government  have  been  subjected,  is  properly  chargeable  to  the  maintenance  of  convicts, 
amounting,  on  an  average,  to  Us.  1.  5.  4,  per  month  for  each  prisoner,  and  that  **  the  labour 
of  convicts  has  been  very  nearly  as  cheap  as  free  labour."  'llie  extra  expenses  arising  from 
the  emplovment  of  the  convicts  at  a  distance  from  their  gaols  is,  howevei*,  not  to  be  over-    • 

looked.   Yhe  Board  advert  to  the  guards  being  somewhat  stronger ;  to  the  greater  quantity  para.  18. 

of  daily  food  allowed  to  the  convicts  while  so  employed ;  the  expenses  of  medical  attendance, 

and  other  items  of  outlay,  not  counterbalanced  by  equivalent  reductions  in  the  expenses  of 

the  gaols  whence  the  convicts  were  removed ;  and  lastly,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  pa^a.  23. 

convicts  did  not  work  on  Sundays,  which  alone  amounted  to  1 0  months ;  while  the  expenses 

of  feeding  them  for  that  period  were  brought  to  account  without  any  returns.     But  this  is 

the  cas^  also  with  convicts  confined  in  gaols. 

4.  The  Board,  after  apportioning  the  total  expenses  fairly  chargeable  to  the  different 

heads,  compute  the  cost  of  t^eding  and  guarding  convicts,  which  would  have  been  the  same  Para.  19. 

had  they  continued  in.  gaol — 

to  -         --         -         -         -         --     J?*.  4,26,424 

Actual  cost  of  road  -        -        -  ,      -        -  5,70,336 

Stores  returned        -        -        -        -        -        -  8,000 

JK^.  10,04,760 


The  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  rdad,  computed  from  the  materials  employed,  and 
the  actual  cost,  excluding  convict  expenses,  ttiey  observe,  is  "  very  nearly  the  true  amount 
*  of  saving  to  Government  arising  from  the  convicts  having  been  so  employed.'' 

5.  The  Most  noble  the  Governor  in  Council  is  of  opinion  that  the  calculations  on  which 
the  Board  of  Revenue  have  entered,  and  the  results  they  have  deduced  therefrom,  approxi- 
mate as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  truth,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  thai  had  the  work  been 
undertaken  by  free  labour,  the  actual  cost,  together  with  the  expense  of  maintainmg  convicts 
in  the  gaols,  with  the  small  returns  from  out-<loor  work  on  which  they  are  usually  employed, 
and  which  should  at  the  same  time  be  duly  considered,  would  have  amounted  to  much  more. 

6.  His  Lordship  in  Council  has  already,  in  Extract  Minutes  of  Consultation,  dated  18         R.  D.  185. 
(20— III.  App.)  P  3  February  Para.  4. 
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Appendix  B. 


P.  W.  D.,  16  July 
1844,  No8.  1  to  7. 


J.  D.,  18  July  1843, 
Nob.  3  and  4. 


•I.  7  Apr.  1840-  No.OlK. 
23  June  1840  -  Nos.  8  &  0. 
16  Feb.  1841  -  Nos.  3  &  4. 
28  Sept.  1841  -  Nos.  1  to  3, 
15  Mar.  1842  -  Nos.  4  &  5. 


Febraary  1848,  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  "  testimony  borne  by  the  Board  of  Revenue 
to  the  durable  construction  of  the  road,  and  to  its  continued  and  growing  influence  on  the 
progress  of  the  internal  traffic  of  the  country  as  evidenced  by  the  increased  transit  of  wheeled 
carnages,  the  improvement  in  their  construction,  and  the  fall  in  the  rate  of  cart-hire,"  and 
he  observes  that  these  results  are  corroborated  by  the  Report  under  consideration.  His 
Lordship  in  Council  notices,  with  approbation,  the  exertions  bestowed  on  the  work  by  Cap- 
tain Worster  and  his  subordinates,  Oaptains  Robertson,  Jenkins  and  Buiton,  to  all  of  whom 
be  desires  this  commendation  of  their  services  may  be  duly  communicated. 

7.  The  employment  of  convicts  in  gans[s,  at  a  distance  from  their  gaols,  has  been  peremp- 
torily prohibited  by  the  Honourable  Couit  of  Directors  and  the  Government  of  India, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  sickness  and  mortality  which  followed  the  adoption  of  a  similar 
plem  in  Bengal ;  and  the  Court  of  Foujdaree  Udalut  at  this  Presidency,  to  whom  a  refer- 
ence was  made  on  the  subject,  seemed  to  consider  the  system  one  *'  almost  entirely  sub- 
versive of  what  is  called  prison  discipline.''     In  this  respect,  the  Madras  convicts  have  been 

peculiarly  foitunate  ;  the  several  periodical  Reports*  of 
the  Medical  Board,  from  the  year  1839  to  1844,  show 
the  general  healthiness  of  the  road  gangs;  of  this  result, 
however,  various  opinions  were  entertained  ;  but  it  has 
been  finally  agreed  f  upon,  both  by  the  Medical  Board 
and  the  (jovernment,  that  this  was  greatly  owing  to 
the  "  able-bodied  men  being  sent  out  to  be  employed  on 
the  roads,  while  the  aged  and  infirm  are  retained ;  and 
those,  also,  who  become  sickly  and  weak  are  returned 
to  the  gaols." 


8  Nov.  1842  -  Nos.  13  &  14. 
5  Dec.  1843  -  Nos.  l&2.t 
16  Jan.  1844  -  Nos.  20  &:  21  .f 
8  April  1845  -  Nos.  26  &  27. 
4  Nov.  1845  -  No.  15. 


Proportion 

of  Deatlks  to 

Numericjd 

Strength. 

Convicts 

Prisoners 

employed  on 

in  Gaols. 

Road  Labour. 

First  half  of  1839       -        -       - 

870 

2,665 

Second  -  ditto  -        -        -        - 

500 

2,630 

First  half  of  1840       - 

927 

2,743 

Second  -  ditto  -        -       -        - 

G86 

3,310 

First  half  of  1841 

500 

2,016 

Second  -  ditto  -        -        -       • 

1,810 

2,737 

For  the  entire  of  1842 

3,302 

6,075 

Ditto     .      -    1843        -        - 

3,474 

6,969 

Ditto     -      -    1844        -        - 

5,166 

3,282 

Ditto     -      -    1845 

2,610 

7.905 

8.  In  their  Beport  for  1844,  the  Medical  Board  ob- 
serve [4  r/ov.  1845,  No.  15],  that  "  the  general  health 
of  the  prisoners,  both  in  gaols  and  in  gan<;8,  has  been 
remarkably  good  throughout  the  year ;  and  the  casual* 
ties,  as  compared  with  1843,  are  considerably  reduced. 
The  gangs  of  convicts  were  much  reduc^  in  numbers, 
and  the  strength  of  prisoners  in  gaols  increased  in  propor- 
tion ;  from  which  circumstance,  the  results  of  the  past 
year  do  not  appear  to  be  so  satisfactory,  as  regards  the 
system  of  road  labour,  as  they  have  been  for  some  years  past,  or  during  the  employment  of 
the  large  gangs  on  the  Great  Western  Road  :  the  proportion  of  deaths  in  gangs  appearing 
to  be  increased,  whilst  the  deaths  in  gaols  are  diminished,  from  the  inmates  of  the  prisons 
being  no  longer  composed  of  the  old  and  sickly,  who  were  unfit  to  be  employed  in  gangs  at 
hard  labour. 

9.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  system  of  employing  convicts  in  large  ^t^ngs  at  a  distance 
from  their  gaols  must  be  regarded  to  have  succeeded  in  the  experiment  ojf  the  High  Western 
Road  ;  and  the  results  may,  as  the  Board  of  Revenue  observe,  in  para.  7,  be  "  attributed, 
not  only  to  the  wholesomeness  of  the  country  in  which  the  prisoners  worked,  but  also  to  able 
superintendence  and  good  discipline  and  management;"  and,  with  reference  to  these  cir- 
cumstances, his  Lordship  in  Council  proposes  to  bring  the  foregoing  letter,  and  observations 
thereon,  under  the  notice  of  the  Government  of  India,  in  contmuation  of  tlie  letter  to  their 
address,  dated  11th  July  1844,  No.  126. 

10.  His  Lordship  in  Council  also  resolves  to  call  upon  the  Board  of  Revenue  to  furnish  a 
statement,  showing  the  cost  of  construction  per  mile  of  each  of  the  great  roads  made  under 
their  superintendence,  such  as  the  Sumpajee  Ghaut,  the  road  on  which  they  have  now  finally 
reported  ;  part  of  the  High  Northern  Road,  &c.  Information  of  this  character,  he  observes,, 
vnll  serve  as  a  guide  for  future  estimates  of  the  road  department. 


(A  true  Extract) 


(signed)        H.  C. 


To  the  Board  of  Revenue,  D.  P.  W. 


Montgomery, 

Sec^  to  Government. 
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NATIVE    STATES. 


With  the  exception  of  the  Kings  of  Ava*  end  Siam,*  wiUi  whom  the  East  India  Com- 
pany have  entered  into  diplomatic  relations,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  there  remains  any 
mdependent  prince  in  India,  unless  it  be  the  Rajah  of  Dhotporef  and  the  Rajah  of  Tip- 
petah4 

The  Rajah  of  Nepaul,  though  not  otherwise  dependent,  is  bound  by  treaty  j:  to  abide  by 
the  decision  of  the  British  Government  in  the  event  of  any  dispute  arising  between  him  and 
his  neio^hbour  the  Rajah  of  Sickim;  and  he  is  restrained  from  employing  in  his  service  any 
European  or  American  subject. 

Over  all  the  other  native  states^  in  India,  the  paramount  authority  of  the  British  power 
has  been  established,  and  the  rj^lation  of  ally  has  in  all  cases  merged  into  that  of  superior 
and  dependant. 

Under  native  rule. the  ^orts  of  contendinj^  princes  were  ever  directed,  not  to  the  defence 
of  their  own  rights  and  a  just  limitation  of  the  power  of  others,  but  to  the  total  subversion 
of  their  rivals,  and  the  absorption  of  their  neighbours'  dominions  into  their  own.  There  was 
sometin>es  a  dominant  power,  capable  in  some  deeree  of  controlling  the  country ;  but  the 
object  of  such  power  was  the  common  one  of  self-aggrandizement  at  the  expense  of  all 
around.  Moreover,  the  authority  exercised  was,  in  many  cases,  little  more  than  nominal, 
more  especially  in  regard  to  provinces  and  states  at  a  distance  from  the  chief  seat  of 
authority. 

Under  the  system  by  which  this  reign  of  usurpation,  tyranny  and  anarchy  has  been 
superseded,  the  British  Government  has  defined  the  liaiits  of  the  several  native  states,  and 
restricting  each  within  those  limits,  secures  to  all  the  enjoyment  of  their  just  rights. 

The  means  by  which  these  desirable  objects  have  been  accomplished  are  subsidiary  and 
protective  treaties. 

Under  the  subsidiary  system  the  British  Government  provides  a  regular  military  force 
(special If  or  otherwise)  for  the  protection  of  the  native  state,  and  the  native  government 
defrays  the- cost.  With  the  states  not  included  within  that  system,  the  engagements  involve 
the  (Hdigation  of  protection  oo  the  part  of  the  pammount  power — allegiance  on  that  of  the 
subordinate.  In  some  instances  the  dependent  state  is  subject  to  the  pa]rment  of  tribute ; 
in  others  it  is  exempt  from  any  pecuniary  claim. 

Under  both  subsidiary  and  protective  treaties,  native  governments  relinquish  the  right  of 
self-defence,  a^  well  as  that  ot  maintaining  diplomatic  relations  with  other  states;  and  the 
British  Government,  which  guarantees  external  security  and  internal  tranquillity,  is  consti- 

•  tuted 

*  Treaty  dated  in  1826. 

t  Under  the  treaty  of  1806,  the  ttirritories  of  this  Rajah  are  held  by  him  in  absolute  sovereignty, 
free  from  any  right  of  interference  on  tlte  part  of  the  British  Groverament,  irhioh  Government  is  also 
thereby  relieved  from  any  responsibility  as  to  assistance  or  protection. 

I  lliis  district  bears  the  same  name  with  one  contiguous  to  it  in  Bengal,  with  which  it  must  not 
be  confounded.  It  lies  to  the  eastward  of  that  part  of  the  British  dominions,  and  is  a  wild  jungly 
tract,  with  the  ruler  of  which  the  British  Government  have  never  established  any  diplomatic  relations. 

§  Treaty  dated  in  1)315. 

II  A  treaty  (concluded  nearly  80  years  since)  subsists  betixeen  the  British  Government  and  the 
Rajah  of  Bootan,  but  the  country  of  the  Rajah  may  be  considered  as  connected  with  Thibet,  raider 
than  with  India. 

IT  Under  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  with  the  Guicowar,  the  subsidiary  force  to  be  ftimished  by 
^e  British  Government  is  to  consist  of  4,000  infantry,  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  one  company 
of  European  artillery.  In  respect  to  the  Nizam's  dominions,  the  subsidiary  force  is  not  to  be  less 
than  8,000  infantry,  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  a  complement  of  artillery.  But  in  regard  to 
Oude,  and  most  of  the  remaining  subsidiary  and  protected  states,  the  British  Grovernment  is  bound 
to  the  defence  of  the  principality  against  all  enemies,  and  exercises  its  own  discretion  as  to  the 
requisite  number  of  troops. 

(20— III.  App.)  p  4 
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Appendix  C.  tuted  the  arbiter  of  disputes  arising  between  native  princes.  In  one  half  of  the  subsidiary 
—  treaties,  however,  and  in  the  large  majority  of  the  protective  treaties,  the  British  Government 

engages  to  refrain  from  interference  in  the  internal  administration  of  the  native  state.*  The 
stipulations  in  other  respects  vary  in  the  several  treaties  and  engagements,  but  a  prohibition 
of  the  employment  of  Europeans  or  Americans  is  a  common  article,  and  one  binding  the 
native  chief  to  act  in  **  suborainate co^eration'*  with  the  paranic>unt  power  is  almost  univer- 
sally introduced  into  the  engagements  concluded  with  protected  states. 

But  though  debarred  from  the  exercise  of  military  power  in  respect  to  external  aggression, 
the  native  governments  are  not  prohibited  frotn  maintaining  a  separate  military  force ;  in 
some  cases  they  are  rec^uired  to  mainuin  such  a  force,  and  which,  in  the  event  of  war,  is  to 
be  available  to  the  British  Government  t  against  the  common  enemy.  In  some  instances 
the  number  of  troops  to  be  maintained  is  restricted. 

In  accordance  with  what  is  above-mentioned,  the  native  states  become  divisible  into  two 
classes : — first,  subsidiary ;  second,  protected. 

The  states  with  which  subsidiary  alliances  have  been  contracted  are  ten  in  number : 

Cochin ; 

Cutch ; 

Guzerat  (territory  of  the  Guicowar) ; 

Gwalior  (possessions  of  Scindia) ; 

Hyderabad  (territory  of  the  Nizam) ; 

Indore  (territory  of  Holcar) ; 

Mysore ; 

Nagpore,  or  Berar; 

Oude; 

Travancore. 

In  the  following  states,  contained  in  the  above  list,  the  charge  for  the  maintenance  of  (he 
subsidiary  force  has  been  commuted  by  cession  of  territory  to  the  British  Government : 


Guzerat  (Guicowar) 

Gwalior  J  (Scindia)  - 
Hyderabad  (Nizam) 


Indore  (Holcar) 
Oude      - 


Loealitj  of  Ceded  Territory. 


Districts  in  Guzerat         .        .        - 
Ahmedabad  farm,  &c.      -        -        - 
Upper  Dooab,  Delhi  territory,  &c.    - 
Northern  circars      -        -        -        - 

Guntoor  -        -        -        -        - 

Districts  acquired  from  Tippoo 
Candeish  and  other  districts 
Benares  ------ 

Goruckpore,  Lower  Dooab,  Bareilly,  &c. 


Date  of  Genioo^ 


1805 
1817 
1803 
1766 
1788 
1800 
1818 
1776 
1801 


The  Rajah  of  Nagpore.  or  Berar.  in  addition  to  the  cession  of  territory  on  the  Nerbudda. 
and  parts  adjacent,  pays  to  the  British  Government  an  annual  subsidy  of  80,000  /. 
The  four  remaining  subsidiary  slates  pay  annual  subsidy,  as  under : 


Cochin 
Cutch 
Mysore 
Travancore 


£.  24,000 

20,000 

245,000 

79,643 


The  British  Government  has  reserved  to  itself  the  right,  in  the  event  of  misrule,  of* 
assuming  the  management  of  the  country  in  the  states  of — 


Cochin,  § 

Mysore,  || 

^Nagpore,  IT 


Oude,f 
'I'ravancore.*  *" 


The 


*  Some  notice  of  this  sabjcct  will  be  found  hereafter. 

t  It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  a  suhsidiary  force  is  composed  of  the  regular  troops  of  the  British 
Government;  a  contingent  is  a  force  raised  and  maintained  by  the  native  state,  though  it  may  be 
commanded  by  British  officers. 

X  By  the  treaty  of  1817,  funds  were  set  apart  for  the  payment  of  a  contingent  to  be  furnished  b}' 
Scindia,  and  commanded  by  British  officers.  These  provisions  were  modified  by  treaty  in  April 
1820,  and  by  a  new  arrangement  in  1836.  By  the  treaty  of  Gwalior,  concluded  in  1844,  certain 
districts  were  assigned  to  the  British  Government  for  the  maintenance  of  an  increased  force,  to  be 
commanded  by  British  officers,  and  stationed  within  Scindia's  territories. 

§  In  Cochin,  in  consequence  of  the  mismanagement  of  the  Rajah,  the  affairs  of  the  state  have 
been  conducted  since  1839  by  a  native  minister  in  communication  with  the  British  resident, 

II  In  respect  to  Mysore,  the  administration  was  assumed  by  the  British  Government  in  1834,  in 
consequence  of  the  misrule  of  the  Uajuh.  The  claim  of  the  Rajah  to  be  reinstated  was  deemed  inad- 
missible in  1847,  on  the  ground  of  his  incompetency  to  govern. 

IF  Oude  and  Nagpore  remain  under  the  government  of  their  respective  rulers. 

•*  In  1 806  the  entire  management  of  the  state  of  Travancore  was  assumed  by  the  British ;  but  in 
the  year  1813,  the  minor  Rajah,  upon  attaining  his  lOlh  year,  was  admitted  to  the  full  enjoyment  of 


his  rights. 
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The  other  subsidiary  states, —  Af  pendiK  Ci 

Cutch,  Hyderabad,  — 

Guzerat,  Indore, 

Gwalior, 

are  not  subject  to  control  in  ther  internal  administration  ;  yet  so  oppressive  in  some  instances 
has  been  the  rule  of  the  chiefs,  and,  in  others,  so  lawless  the  habits  of  the  people,  that  the 
interference  of  the  British  Government  has  been  occasionally  rendered  absolutely  necessary, 
in  some  of  the  above  subsidiary,  as  well  as  in  several  of  the  proiected  states.  Indeed,  a  clear 
necessity  must  be  held  to  confer  the  right  of  such  interference  in  all  cases,  as  the  prevalence 
of  anarchy  and  misrule  in  any  district  must  be  fraught  with  danger  to  all  around  it;  whilel 
its  long  continuance  would  lead  to  the  dissolution  of  the  state  itself  where  it  prevailed,  and 
consequently  interference  would  become  essential  to  the  effective  exercise  of  tnat  protectiori 
which  the  british  Government  has  engaged  to  afford. 

Besides  the  native  states  having  subsidiary  treaties,  there  are  about  200  *  othei*s  which 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  British  Government,  and  which,  by  treaty  or  other 
engagement,  are  entitled  to  its  protection.  The  rulers  of  these  stales  are  of  various  creeds, 
as  shown  in  the  following  list : — 

Mussulman; 

Hindoo,  or  orthodox  Brahmins; 

Mahratta,   1 

Kftinnni  '     \  ^''  professing  Hindooism,  with  some 
modifications; 


Rajpoot^ 
Jaut, 
Sikh, 
Bheel. 


In  some  of  the  petty  states  included  in  the  above  enumeration,  the  chiefs  are  not  abso- 
lutely independent,  even  as  to  matters  of  ordinary  internal  administration.  In  several  states 
on  the  south-west  frontier  of  Bengal  (Sirgooja,  and  other  districts),  civil  justice  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  chiefs,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  British  agent,  while  in  criminal  matters  their 
jurisdiction  is  still  more  strictly  limited.f  Somewhat  similar  is  the  position  of  the  southern 
Mahratta  jaghiredars,  who  are  required  to  refer  all  serious  criminal  matters  for  British 
adjudication. 

In  two  of  the  protected  states,  Colapore  and  Sawunt  Warree,J  the  administration  has  been 
assumed  by  the  British  Government,  and  carried  on  in  the  names  of  the  native  rulers,  who 
are  in  the  position  of  stipendiaries.  In  respect  to  Colapore,  the  re-transfer  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  minor  chief  is  made  dependent  updn  the  opinion  which  may  be  entertained  by 
the  British  Government  of  his  character,  disposition  and  capacity  to  govern.  In  Sawunt 
Warree  the  heir-apparent,  having  forfeited  his  rights,  the  country,  upon  the  death  of  the 
present  chief,  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  paramount  authority. 

In  some  other  states,  as  those  in  Kattywar,  the  Myhee  and  Rewa  Cauntas,  and  others 
which  are  tributary  to  the  Guicowar,  or  ruler  of  Gruzerat,  arrangements  have  been  made, 
under  which  the  Guicowar  abstains  from  all  interference,  and  the  Sritish  Government  under- 
takes the  management  of  the  country,  guaranteeing  the  Guicowar's  tribute.  In  can*ying 
out  such  arrangements  the  British  Government  has  conferred  important  benefits  upon  the 
country  by  abolishing  infanticide,  suttee,  slave-dealing  and  the  marauding  system,  termed 
bharwuttee,  §  as  well  as  by  the  introduction  of  a  Criminal  Court  for  the  trial  of  the  more 
serious  offences,  through  the  agency  of  the  British  resident;  the  native  chiefs  of  the  several 
states  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  acting  as  assessors. 

From  the  year  1829,  when  the  practice  of  suttee  was  abolished  throughout  the  British 
dominions,  the  British  Government  have  strenuously  laboured  to  procure  it»  abolition  in  the 
native  states  of  India,  and  to  a  very  great  extent  have  succeeded.  This  success  has  been 
attained  without  either  actual  or  threatened  coercion,  resort  to  such  means  having  been 
deemed  indiscreet  and  inconsistent;  but  by  vigilant  watchfulness  for  appropriate  opportu- 
nities, and  perseverance  in  well-timed  suggestions,  the  desired  object  has  been  effected  in 
almost  every  native  state  where  the  rite  was  practised. 

*  This  number  does  not  include  the  petty  Rajahs  in  the  Cossya  and  Garrow  Hills,  those  of  the 
Cattack  Mehals,  or  the  chiefs  in  the  province  of  Kattywar.  The  addition  of  these  would  more  than 
double  the  niunber  given  in  the  text. 

t  The  power  of  passing  sentence  not  involving  the  loss  of  life  is  exercised  by  them  ;  but  where 
the  punishment  is  severe,  it  is  under  the  control  of  the  British  agent,  while  sentence  of  death  can 
only  be  passed  by  him  in  cases  regularly  brought  before  his  tribunal ;  and  each  infliction  of  punish- 
ment must  be  included  in  a  monthly  report  to  the  Government. 

t  These  two  states  were  long  convulsed  by  internal  disorders,  which  at  length  burst  into  a  general 
rebellion. 

§  Resort  to  indiscriminate  plunder,  with  a  view  to  extort  the  favourable  settlement  of  a  dispute 
with  a  feudal  superior. 
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NATIVE  STATES  not  under  the  direct  Rule,  but  within  the 


NAME. 


LOCALITY. 


Ana, 
in  Sqnve 


Popuktioo 


RSTCBIIC. 


Amoant  of 

Sabady, 

Tribate,or 

other  Payment 


BENGAL: 

AUee  Mohun  or  Rajpoor  Ali 


Amjherra   - 

Bahadoorgurh     • 

Berar  {vide  Nagpore). 
Bhawlpore  - 
Bhopal 


Bhartpore  - 

Bona  {vide  Jabooa). 
Bnllubgnrh 

Bandlecnnd:* 

Adjyghur  - 
Alfypoora  - 
Banaa 


Behree 
Behnt- 


Berounda 
Baonee 
Bhysonda 
Bijawur 
Bijna  - 


Chirkaree     - 
Chutterpore 
Datteah 
Doorwae 


Gurowlee 
Gorihar 
Jignee 
Jusso  - 
Jhansi 


Kampta 
Losasee 
Mukree 


Central  India  (Malwa) 


Central  India  (Malwa) 


-  1 


North-West  Provinces  (adjacent 
to  District  of  Delhi). 

Cis-Sutlej  .        -        -        . 

Central  India  (Malwa) 


Central  India  (a^aeent  to  Citj  of 
Agra). 

North-West  Provinces  (adjacent 
to  District  of  Delhi). 


Central  India  (Bondlecnnd) 
Ditto  .... 
Ditto     .... 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


DiUo 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


708 

684 
48 

20,008 
6,764 


60,884 

57,232 
14,400 

600,000 
663,656 


Rs. 

35,000 


1,00,000 
1,30,000 

14,00,000 
22,00,000 


1,978 


100 


340 
85 


600,000 


67,000 


46,000 


17,00,000 
1,00,000 


8,26,000 
45,000 


30 
16 


276 
127 

8 
920 

27 


880 

1,240 

860 

Id 


2,500 
2,500 


24,000 
18,800 

2,000 
90,000 

2,800 


81,000 

120,000 

120,000 

3,000 


23,000 
15,500 


45,000 
1,00,000 

9,000 
2^25,000 

8,000 


4,60,830 
3.00,000 

io',t>a,ooo 

15,000 


50 

5,000 

14,000 

7C 

7,500 

55,000 

27 

2,800 

15,000 

180 

24,000 

13,000 

2,632 

200,000 

6,11,980 

1 

300 

1,500 

29 

3,500 

1-2,680 

10 

1,600 

5,000 

•  The  Bundlecund  chiefs  were  reinstated,  or  confirmed  in  their  possessions,  upon  the  annexation  of  that  province  to  the  Bntisa 
dominions  in  1802,  when  eeded  by  the  Peishwa  for  the  payment  of  tne  subsidiary  force. 
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-     Limits  of  the  Political  Supremacy  of  the  East  India  Company. 


Naturt  of  Connexion  with  British 
GoTcrnmont. 


Ifilituy  RetonroM. 


Artillery. 


GiTalry. 


Infiuitry. 


REMARKS. 


Protected  and  tributary  - 


Protected  by  the  British  GrOTcrn- 
ment,  but  tributary  to  Scindia. 

Protected,  but  not  tributaiy    - 


Protected,  but  not  tributary    - 

Protected*  and  bound  to  main- 
tain a  contingent  force. 


Protected,  bnt  not  tributary 


Protected 


Protected  and  tributary  - 


Protection  on  the  part  of  the 
British  Government ;  sub- 
mission and  alle^ance  on 
the  part  of  the  Native  States ; 
non-tributary   -        -        - 


Phitected  and  tributary  - 
[Protected,  but  not  tributary  -4 


Protected,  bat  not  tributary  - 


80 


117 


300 


IS 
69 


4 

2 


80 
10 
80 


Protected  and  tributary  - 


Protected,  but  not  tributary 


".1 


4 
3 
I 
1 

40 


100 


400 

600 

70 

90 

8,127 

10,048 

442 

2,467 

1,600 

8,700 

100 

860 

200 
167 

1,200 

76 

207 

26 

10 

100 
60 

40 
60 
11 
100 
16 

200 
800 
126 
1,800 
126 

800 

100 

1,000 

8 

1,000 

1,000 

6,000* 

280 

86 

60 

19 

8 

200 

267 

236 

61 

60 

8,000 

14 

40 

— 

— 

Ailee  Mohan  was  formerly  tributary  to  the  State  of 
Dhar ;  but  the  tribute  was  ceded  to  the  British  Go- 
vernment in  1821,  in  consideration  of  an  annual  pay- 
ment otBs.  10,000,  Indore  currency. 

The  sum  of  Jb.  4,000  per  annum  is  contributed  by  this 
State  towards  die  support  of  the  Malwa  Bheel  corps. 


Under  the  treaty  of  1818,  the  Nawaub  was  to  furnish 
a  contingent  force  of  600  cavalry  and  400  infantry ; 
but  in  1824  the  numbers  were  reduced  to  269  cavalry, 
622  in&ntry,  and  48  artillery,  and  placed  under 
European  command.  The  contingent  is  exclusive  of 
the  Nawaub's  troops.  There  is  tuso  a  feudal  force, 
consisting  of  80  artillery,  200  cavalry,  and  1,000  in- 
fimtry. 


This  State  is  chargeable  with  the  maintenance  of  a 
road-police  within  that  part  of  the  district  which  is 
traversed  by  the  high  road  firom  Delhi  to  Muttra. 


The  Nawaub  is  a  descendant  of  the  former  governors 
of  Bundlecund.  He  has  no  hereditary  dominions, 
but  enjoys  an  allowance  of  Rs.  4,00,000  per  annum 
from  the  British  Government,  and  maintains  a  mili- 
tary force  as  here  stated. 

The  Chief  of  Behut  holds  the  district  of  Lohargaon 
from  the  British  Government,  subject  to  a  revenue 
payment  of  i2#.  1,400  per  annum. 


The  Jaghiredars  of  this  State  relinquished,  in  1821, 
their  claim  to  certain  villages,  of  which  possession 
had  been  taken  by  the  State  of  Jhansi,  upon  pay* 
ment  of  an  annual  tribute  of  Es.  2,600. 


The  Petty  Raj  of  Doorwae  was  formerly  tributary  to 
the  State  of  Jhansi;  but  in  1821  it  relinquished  its 
claim  in  fiivour  of  Jhansi  to  certain  villages  in  lieu 
of  tribute,  which  was  calculated  at  JU.  8,600  per 
annum. 


The  annual  contribution  formerly  made  by  the  State  of 
Jhaasi  towards  the  support  of  the  late  Bundlecund 
legion  has  been  commuted  by  territorial  cessions. 


(continued) 


*  A  proposal  was  made  to  the  Rajah  of  Dutteah,  in  18i(^,  to  rdease  hhn  ftom  tiw  condition  of  the  treaty  under  which  he  is  bound 
to  hold  hiB  forces  diroosahle  at  the  reqoiaition  of  the  British  Government,  upon  a  ooatribation  being  made  by  him  in  aid  of  the 
npport  of  a  British  local  force.    The  offer  was  declined  by  the  Rajah. 

(20— III.  App.)  <l2  (^n,n,cs]o 
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APPENDIX   TO    MINUTES   OF   EVIDENCE   TAKEN    BEFORE    SELECT 


NATIVE  STATES  not  under  the  direct  Rule,  but  within  the  Limits 


NAME. 


BENGAL— conttnueei. 

pundlecund —continued. 

No\i-agaon  or  Nygowan 

Nyag^on      -        •        - 

Oorcha  or  Tehree 

Punna 

Paharee  or  Puharee     - 

Puhrah 

Paldeo 

Poorwa        -        .        - 

SumptJiur    -        .        - 

Surehlah      -        -        - 

Tohree  Futtehpore 


Taraon  or  Turaon 

Burwanee  -        -        -        ^        - 

Cashmere  (Gholab  Sing's  Domi- 
nions). 


Cooch  Behar 


Cossya  and  Garrow  Hills 

The  Garrows 

Ram  Rye    - 

Nastung 

Muriow 

Molyong 

Hahram 

Osimla 

Kyrim,  and  other  petty  Chiefs 

Puttack  Mehals : 

Angool        -  .  •  - 

Autgnr        -  .  -  - 

Banky         -  .  -  . 

Berumbah   -  -  -  • 

Dhenkanaul  -  -  . 

Hindole       -  •  .  - 

Kundiapurra  .  -  - 

Neelcrur       .  .  .  - 

Nursingpore  -  •  • 

Nyaghur      .  -  -  - 

Runpoor      -  •  .  . 

Talcimr       -  .  -  - 

Tiggreah      .  -  •  - 

Autmallik    .  -  -  - 

Boad 

Buspulla     -  -  -  - 

Koonjerry  -  •  -  . 

Mohurbnnge  -  .  - 


Deojana 

Dewas 
Phar 

pholpore 


LOCALITY. 


Central  India  (Bundlecund) 

Ditto  -        .        -        . 

Ditto  .... 

Ditto  .... 

Ditto  .        *        •        - 

Ditto  .... 

Ditto  .... 

Ditto  .... 

Ditto  .... 

Ditto  .... 

Ditto  .... 

Ditto  .... 
Central  India  (Malwa) 

Punjab  .... 


North-Eastem  Frontier,  Bengal  - 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Cuttack,  in  the  Province  of  Orissa 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto  ..... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

North- West  Provinces  (near  Delhi 
District). 

Central  India  (Malwa) 

Ditto    .       .        :       .       . 


Eindostan  (banks  of  the  Chum- 
bnl).      . 


Area, 

io  Square 

Milet. 


16 

30 

2,160 

68S 

4 

10 

28 

12 

176 
35 
36 


12 

1,380 

25,123 


1,864 


2,268 
328 
360 
288 
110 
162 
350 
486 


7,695 


648 
1,377 

162 
5,022 
2,025 

71 


256 
1,070 

1,626 


PopulatiQD. 


1,800 

5,000 

192,000 

67,500 

800 

1,600 

3,500 

1,800 

28,000 
4,500 
6,000 


2,000 

13,800 

750,000 


136,400 


65,205 


346,275  < 


29,160 

61,965 

7,290 

225,990 

91,125 

6,390 


25,088 
104,860 

550,000 
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Bs. 

9,100 

10,500 

7,01,000 

4,00,000 

800 

8,000 

21,000 

9,500 

4,50,000 

45,000 

36,830 


10,000 
30,000 


1,32,000 


4,00,000 
4,75,000 

7,00,000 


Annotl 

Amoontef 

StOmdy, 

Tribute,  or 

other  Payment 


lU. 


10,000 


2,650 


66,000 


1,550 

6,748 

4,162 

1,310 

4,780 

516 

3,948 

3,617 

1,864 

5,179 

1.313 

974 

826 

450 

750 

620 

2,790 

1,001 
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of  the  Political  Sapremacy  of  the  East  India  Company— ^on^tnu^ 


Nfttnre  of  Comiezioii  with  British 
Goyenunent. 


Military  Renurees. 


Artillery. 


Giydry. 


Infimtry. 


REMARKS. 


Protected,  but  not  tributary 
Protected  and  tributary 


100 
18 


Protected,  but  not  tributary 


Protected  and  tributary 


45 


12 


1 


Protected,  but  not  tributary 


/ 
I 

British  supremacy  acknow- 
ledged ;  Raja  to  be  assisted 
in  defending  himself « against 
his  enemies. 


Protected  and  tributary 


1,200 


Protected,  but  not  tributary    - 


Protected  and  tributary 


Protected,  but  not  tributary 


Protected,  and  bound  to  fur- 
nish a  contingent  force. 

Protected      .        •        .        . 


Independent 


(20— III.  App.) 


47 


40 


12 

7 

6^7 

250 

4 
10 

5 

300 

25 

20 


5 

25 

1,972 


342 


100 

100 

7,283 

8,000 

50 

90 

50 

40 

4,000 

75 

251 


40 

60 

20,418 


108 


2,282 


5,000 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

7,000 

250 

2,000 

500 

1,500 

7,000 

1,500 

500 

300 

500 

2,000 

500 

15,000 

8,000 


50 

175 
254 

177 


150 

500 
798 

1,600 


Tohree  Futtepore  was  subjected  to  tributary  payment 
conditionally,  on  the  relinquishment  of  the  viUage 
of  Kesirpoora  by  the  State  of  Jhansi. 


The  military  force  of  Gholab  Sing  as  here  stated  is 
exclusive  of  an  irregular  force  of  2,560  men,  which 
would  be  furnished  fy  his  feudal  chiefs.  The  Maha- 
rajah intimated^  his  mtention,  in  September  1848,  of 
reducing  his  army  in  another  year. 

Under  the  treaty  of  1778,  Cooch  Behar  pays  to  the 
British  Government  one  moiety  of  its  annual  reve- 
nues. In  addition  to  the  troops  mentioned  under 
**  Military  Resources,"  the  Rajah  keeps  up  a  police 
force  of  107  men. 


Irrespective  of  a  police  force,  amounting  to  215  horse 
and  foot. 


The  Rajahs  of  the  Cuttack  Mehals  became  subject  to 
British  supremacy  upon  the  conquest  of  the  Province 
of  CuttacK  in  1804.  Many  years  since  a  Superin- 
tendent was  appointed,  with  a  view  to  establish  such 
a  control  over  the  conduct  of  the  Rajahs  as  to  prevent 
the  commission  of  crimes  and  outrages.  The  power 
of  the  Rajahs  and  the  extent  of  the  interference  to  be 
exercised  by  the  Superintendent  have  not  been  de* 
fined. 


This  Jaghii*e  was  conferred  b^  the  British  Government, 
partly  in  1806  and  panljr  m  1811,  and  held  by  the 
Kajah  on  condition  of  military  service. 

The  Dewas  contingent  consists  of  400  infantry,  and  now 
forms  a  portion  of  the  Malwa  united  contingent. 

A  contribution  of  JRs,  8,000  per  annum  is  made  by  the 
State  of  Dhar  towards  the  support  of  the  Malwa 
Bheel  corp.  A  Sebundy  force  of  200  men  is  also 
maintained. 

A  feudal  force  of  150  horse  is  also  at  the  disposal  of  the 
State  of  Dholpore. 

(continued) 
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APPENDIX   TO    MINUTES    OF    EVIDENCE   TAKEN    BEFORE   SELECT 


NATIVE  STATES  not  under  the  direct  Role,  but  within  the  limits 


NAME. 


BENGAL— con^tnued. 
Furruckabad       -        .        - 


Furrucknuggur  -        •        -        . 

Gholab  Sing's  Dominions;    vide 
Cashmere. 

Gwalior  (Scindia's  Possessions)  - 


Hill  States: 

Cis*SutIej  : 

Bhagul        *        -  •  • 

Bujee  or  Beejee  .  -  - 

Beiah          .        -  -  - 

Bulsun         -        -  -  - 

Bussahir     •        -  -  - 

Dhamie       .        .  -  . 

Dhoorcatty  -        -  -  - 

Gnrwhal      .        •  -  - 

Hindoor  or  Nalagarh  - 

Joobul         -        .  -  - 

Kothar        •        .  .  - 

Koonybar    -        -  -  - 

Keontbul     .        -  -  - 

Koomharsin         -  .  . 

Kuhloor      .        -  -  - 

Mansnl       -        -  -  - 

Muhiog       ...  - 

Manee  Majrah     -  -  - 
Sirmoor  or  Nahnn 

Hill  States: 
Trans-Sutlej : 

Mnndi         .        .  -  . 

Sookeit        .        .  •  . 

Holcar's  Possessions  (vide  Indore). 
Hyderabad  (Nisam'a  Daminions) 


LOCALITY 


North-West  Provinces    (Lower 
Dooab). 


North-West  Provinces  (adjacent 
to  Delhi). 


Central  India 


Northern  India  (Cis-Sntlej) 

Ditto  .        -        -        - 

Ditto  .        -        -        . 

Ditto  .        -        ^        . 

Ditto  .        .        -        - 

Ditto  .        -        -        - 

Ditto  -        -        .        - 

Ditto  .        -        -        - 

Ditto  .        .        -        - 

Ditto  .        .        .        - 

Ditto  -        -        -        - 

Ditto  .        .        .        - 

Ditto  -        .        .        . 

Ditto  •        •        .        . 

Ditto  -        -        -        - 

Ditto  .... 

Ditto  .... 

Ditto  -        .        .        - 

Ditto  .        .        .        - 


Jullunder  Dooab 
Ditto    - 


Hindostan 


Area, 

in  Square 

BfDfli. 


22 


88,119 


100 

70 

6 

64 

8,000 

25 

5 

4,600 

288 

880 

12 

12 

272 

66 

160 

16 

60 

80 

1,076 


769 
174 


96,887 


Populatio 


4,400 


8,228,612 


40,000 

25,000 

8,000 

6,000 

150,000 

8,000 

200 

100,000 

20,000 

16,000 

4,000 

2,600 

26,000 

12,000 

82,250 

1,000 

13,000 

16,720 

62,360 


118,091 
26,926 


10,666,080 


Beveaae. 


Annual 

Aaontof 

Sobndjr, 

Tribute,  or 

otber  Payment 


Rs. 


60,00,000 


60,000 

80,000 

4,000 

6,000 

1,50,000 

8,500 

400 

1,00,000 

80,000 

14,180 

7,000 

3,500 

88,600 

10,000 

1,10,000 

1,000 

10,000 

60,000 

1,00,000 


8,60,000 
80,000 


166,00,000 


The  cost  of  the  Nizam's  Anxiliaiy  Forces 
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of  the  Politieal  Supremacy  <rf  the  Eaot  Ihdia  Company— cofUttwerf. 


Ililun  of  Connexkm  with  British 


Protected,  but  not  tributary    - 


BAilituy  Eeaouroet. 


ArtiDevy. 


Ctwlry. 


In&ntry. 


106 


'  Snbfiidiary  alliance 


tributary  - 


Protected; 

Ditto 

Ditto  -        -        T 

Ditto  .        .        - 

Ditto  w        -        - 

Ditto 
Protected,  not  tributary 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Protected  and  tributary  - 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Protected,  not  tributary  - 
Protected  and  tributary 
Protected,  not  tributaiy 
Protected  and  tributary 

Ditto 
Protected,  not  tributary 

Ditto 


314 


6,548 


204 


35 


2,760 


REMARKS. 


1  The  Nawaub  ceded  hia  hereditary  DOfsemioiM  to  the 
British  Government  in  180-2,  I  *t  he  receives  an 
allowance  of  J?«.  1,08,000  per  annum,  and  maintains 
a  military  force,  as  here  stated. 


The  revenues  of  Gwalior  amount  to  60  lacs  of  rupees 
per  annum,  exclusive  of  the  districts  assigned  for  the 

?ayment  of  the  contingent  force  (18  lacs  of  rupees), 
'he  contingent  consists  of  8,401  men,  commanded  by 
British  ofEicevs.  The  military  force  of  the  Maharajah, 
exclusive  of  the  contingent,  is  not  to  exceed  9,000 
men. 


3,000 

1,000 

200 

500 


300 


100 


Protected  and  tributary 
Ditto  -        - 


!  Subsidiary  alliance ;  bound  to 
I     maintain  a  contingent*  force. 


300 


400 
.  1   200 
2,690 
1,000 
-  I   400 
50 

500 


The  Hill  Chiefe  were  confirmed  in  their  possessions 
'      at  the  close  rf  the  Nepaul  war  in  1815. 


4,521 


400 


500 
300 


12,369 


J 


In  addition  to  tliese  troops,  the  Nizam  maintains  an 
irre<nilar  force,  composed  of  Arabs,  9ikhs,  Turks, 
&C.,'' amounting  to  9,811  men.  The  State  is  also 
entitled  to  the  services  of  4,749  armed  retainers, 
maintained  by  the  feudal  chiefe  from  revenues 
assio-ned  bv  the  Government  for  their  support  The 
tota?  militerjr  force  of  Hyderabad  comprises  five 
separate  bodies ;  viz. — 

1st.   British  Subsidiary  Force    - 
2d.    Nizam's  Auxiliary  Force    - 
3d.    Nizam's  Irregulars     -        -         - 
4th.  Force  of  Feudal  Chiefs      - 
5lh.  Miscellaneous    force    of    Arabs, 
Sikhs,  Turks,  &c.   - 


10,628 
8,094 

16,890 
4,749 

9,811 


60,172 
(continued) 


^i7SSa'r;^t?S\"?»^-='»^--'^^^^^^^^^^ 


'  ThJ^BritfshS^y  force  amounts  to  10,628  ar^iUery,  cavalry,  and  infantry. 


(20— III.  App.) 
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APPENDIX   TO    MINUTES   OF    BVIDBNCB   TAKEN    BEFORE   SELECT 


NATIVE  STATES  not  under  the  direct  Rule,  bat  within  the  Limits 


NAME. 


LOCALITY. 


BENGAL— continued. 
Indore  (Holcar's  PosBessions) 


Jabooa       .        •  .        - 

Borai  or  Boree  - 
Jucknowda 

Jhujur        -        -  -        • 

Jobut          -        -  -        -        , 

Jowra         -        •  -        •        . 

Jucknowda  (vide  Jtfbooa). 

Koonvaee  -        -  -        •        • 

Lohareo     -        .  -        -        . 

Macherry  (vide  Alwur,  under  Raj- 
poof  States). 

Munneepoor       •  -        •        . 
Nagpore  or  Berar 

Nepaul       -        -  .        -        . 


Nizam  (vide  Hyderabad). 
Nursitighur  (vide  Omutwarra). 

Omutwarra : 

Rajghnr      -        .        - 
Nursinghur 

Oude  .        .        .        • 


Patowdee  -        -        -        • 

Rqjglmr  (vide  Omutwarra). 
Rajpoor  Ali  (vide  AUee  Mohan). 


Central  India  (Malwa) 


Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 


North-West  Provinces  (adjacent 
to  Delhi). 


Central  India  (Malwa) 
Ditto    ... 


Ditto 

North-West    Provinces      (near 
Delhi). 


North-Eastem  Frontier  (Bengal) 
Deccan     -        -        -        •        - 

Northern  India         -        -        • 


Central  India  (Malwa) 
Ditto     .        .        - 


North-West  Provinces 


North-West     Provinces     (near 
Delhi  District). 


Area* 
n  Squar 


( 


8,81S 


1,848 


Included 

in  that  of 

Jabooa. 

ditto 
1^280 


873 

200 
200 

7,684 
76,432 

54,500 


j      1,848 


28,788 


74 


Population. 


815,164 


132,104 


Included 
in  that 
Jabooa. 

ditto 


ed  1 


110,700 


85,456 

19,600 
18,000 

75,840 
4,650,000 

1,040,000 


132,104 


2,970,000 


6,660 


Rerenne. 


Annoal 

Amount  of 

Subndjr, 

Tribute,  or 

other  Paj-ment 


Rs. 

22,17,210 


Us. 


1,44,586  39,000 


14,000 

10,000 

6,00,000 

10,000 
8,00,000 

75,000 


49,08,660 


32,00,000 


{ 


2,00,000 
2,75,000 


144,78,380 


50,000 


8,00,000 


\  FidenejA  t 
j    colomn.   I 
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of  the  Political  Supremacy  of  the  East  Indu  Company — continued. 


MUitary  Rcuraroet. 

. 

ICiture  of  Connexioa  with  Britiak 

REMARKS. 

ArtUItiy. 

Giralfy. 

Ivihsitrf. 

Snbsidiaiy  alliance ;   bound  to 

642 

3,145 

8,821 

This  force  is  inclusive  of  the  contingent  of  cavalry, 

retain  a  body  of  8,000  horse 

which   Holcar  is  bound  to  furnish.      This  prince 

ready  to  co-operate  with  the 

contributes  JRs.  11,000  per  annum  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Malwa  Bheel  corps,  and  also  a  further 

British  troops. 

sum  in  aid  of  the  United  Malwa  contingent. 

Protected  by  the  British  Go- 

• 

40 

125 

These  troops  have  probably  been  absorbed  into  the 

remmenty  but  tributary  only 

Malwa  Bheel  corps,  for  the  support  of  which  Jabooa 

to  Holcar. 

contributes  Us,  3,600  per  annum. 

Protected,  but  not  tributary    - 

- 

15 

30 

Ditto          .        •        .        . 

.           . 

15 

25 

Ditto          •        .        -        • 

180 

1,280 

1,700 

The  Jaghire  of  Jhaijur  was  conferred  by  the  British 
Goyemment  on  the  Nawaub,  on  condition  of  fur- 
nishing 400  horse  when  required. 

Ditto          .        .        -        - 

- 

15 

25 

• 

Protected  by  the  British  Go- 

50 

60 

740 

yemment,  but  tributary  to 

Sctndia. 

Protected,  but  not  tributary    - 

.           . 

40 

150 

Ditto          .... 

60 

260 

The  Chief  of  Loharoo  is  bound  to  furnish,  on  occasions 
of  exigency,  a  party  of  50  troopers  to  the  British 
Government. 

Ditto          .... 

453 

• 

3,158 

Subsidiary  alliance         • 

372 

2j^24 

4,163 

The  Rajah  is  bound  by  treaty  to  furnish  1,000  horse 
to  serve  with  the  British  army  in  time  of  war.  His 
military  force,  as  here  stated,  is  exclusive  of  a  police 
corps  of  2,274  men. 

This  State  is  not  under  British 

1,100 

. 

8,400 

In  addition  to  this  body  of  in&ntry  there  is  an  irregular 

protection,  but  the  Rajah  is 
bound  by  treat}',  to  abide,  in 

force  of  5,000  men,  and  a  police  corps  amounting  to 
2,000  men.   An  accredited  Minister  from  the  Bntish 

certain  cases,  by  the  decision 

Government  resides  at  the  Court  of  Nepaul,  with  an 
escort  of  94  rank  and  file,  officered  ana  paid  by  the 

of  the  British  Goyemment, 

and  prohibited  from  retaining 

British. 

in  his  seryice  subjects  of  any 

European  or  American  State. 

[These  two  States  are  protected^ 

/     by  the  British  Goyemment,  1 

10 

50 

150 

1     but  are  tributary  to  Scindia  | 

20 

150 

850 

I    andHolkar       -        -        J 

Subsidiary  alliance;*    subsidy 

5,304 

4,088 

44,767 

By  the  treaty  of  1837,  the  limit  on  the  number  of  tfoopa 

being  commuted  by  territorial 

to  be  maintained  by  the  King  was  removed,  and  his 

cessions. 

Maiesty  may  employ  such  a  military  establishmeht 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the  government  of  hia 

dominions,  power  being  reserved  to  the  Bntish  Go^ 

vemment  to  insist  upon  reduction  in  case  of  obvious 

excess.     A  police  corps  of  100  horse  and  460  foot 

is  also  maintained  by  the  King  of  Oude  for  the  pro- 

•  tection  of  the  British  frontiers  of  Goruckpoor  and 

Shahjehanpoor,  bordering  on  the  territory  of  Oude. 

Protected,  but  not  tributary    - 

75 

280 

{continued) 

•  The  obligation  of  the  British  Government,  under  the  treaty  of  1798,  to  maintain  a  force  of  10,000  men  in  Oude,  was  superseded 
l>y  the  treaty  of  1801.  UnJer  the  provisions  of  the  latter  treaty,  the  British  Government  are  bound  to  the  defence  of  the  kingdom 
against  all  enemies,  but  exercise  their  own  discretion  as  to  the  requisite  number  of  troops.  The  strength  of  the  British  subsidiary 
imfi  m  Oude  amoimts  at  the  present  time  to  5,578  men. 


(20-III.  App.) 
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APPENDIX  TO  MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  SELECT 


NATIVE  STATES  net  under  the  direct  Rule,  but  within  the  Limite 


NAME. 


BENGAL — continued. 
Rajpoot  States: 

Alwur*  or  Macherry,  includ- 
ing Tejarra. 


Banswarra  - 


LOCALITY. 


Arett 

ia  Square 

Miles. 


Rajpootana 


Bikaneer     - 


Boondee 


3,573 


Doongerpore 

Jeseulmere  - 
Jyepore  or  Jjenagur 

Jhallawur    - 
Joudpore     - 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Popolfttion. 


280,000 


Rcrenue. 


Rs. 

18,00,000 


Annual 

Amovnt  of 

SnUidy, 

Tribute,  or 

other  Payment 


Rs. 


1,440 


17,676 


52,291 


144,000 


530,250 


229,100 


95,0001 


6,50,380 


25,000 


5,00,000:       40,000 


Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Kervwlee 


Kishengurh 


Ditto 


Ditto 


1,000 

12,252 
15,251 

2,200 

35,672 


1,878 


724 


100,000 

74,400 
1,891,124 

220,000 

1,783,600 


187,800 


70,952 


1,09,000 

-    84,720 
45,83,950§ 

15,00,000 

17,62,520 


Vide  coIiuDD 
"  Remarkt.** 


400,000 


80,000 


2,23,000  If 


5,06,900* 


*  All  experiment  of  great  interest,  not  only  to  Alwnr  itself  but  to  the  States  of  Rajpootana  ^nerally,  and  even  to  the  British 
Government,  was  commenced  in  this  principality  a  few  years  since,  and  is  still  in  progress.  The  Rajah,  becoming  distati^ed  ^ith 
the  adminiHtration  of  the  old  and  hereditary  servants  of  the  State^  called  to  his  assistance  some  of  the  revenue  and  judicial  officers 
from  the  Britisli  service,  the  principal  of  whom  had  filled  the  office  of  sheristadar  under  different  commissioners  at  Delhi,  and  subse- 
quently became  the  head  native  officer  under  the  sessions  judge.  This  i>erson  was  appointed  Dewan  of  Alwur,  and  others  brought  up 
ki  the'ssme  departments  with  himself  were  selected  to  perform,  under  his  control,  the  duties  of  all  the  civil  offices  of  the  Government. 
By  the  exertions  of  this  minister  many  important  reforms  have  been  effiscted.  Tho  revenue  farming  system  has  been  abolished ;  the 
practice  has  been  introduced  of  supporting  the  military  establishments  by  cash  pa3anents,  instead  of  assignments  of  land ;  a  vigilant 
examination  of  accounts  has  been  adopted,  and  by  these  means  the  revenue,  which  nreviously  fell  short  of  the  expenditure  to  the 
extent  of  two  lacs  of  rupees  per  annum,  has  been  increased  to  three-and-a-half  beyona  former  collections.  Revenue  and  police  duties 
have  been  separated,  and  the  administration  of  justice  has  been  divided  into  civil  and  criminal  departments. 

t  Iri-espective  of  the  revenues  of  feudal  grants  and  religious  endowments. 
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of  the  Political  Supremacj  of  the  East  In dia  Company — continued. 


Nature  of  Oonnezioo  with  British 
Ooverniiifliit. 


Protected,  but  not  tributary    - 


Protected  and  tributary 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Protected,  but  not  tributary 
Protected  and  tributary 

Protected  and  tributary 


Protected  and  tributary,  both 
to  Scindia  and  to  the  British 
Government. 


Ifilitary  RMonreet. 


Artillery. 


150 


30 
692 

500  11 


Ctrtlry. 


4,000 


150 


1,581 


1,000 


Infantry. 


225 


2,100 


520 


Protected,  but  nut  tributary 


125 

754 
2,096 

450 

2,680 


200 


252 


18,377 


3,010 


5,850 


248 


546 


REMARKS. 


B>%an  engagement  dated  in-lSSO^  the  Chief  of  Alwur 
ceded  to  his  cousin  Bulwunt  Singh  the  territory  of 
Tejarra,  which,  however,  has  now  lapsed  to  Alwur  on 
the  failure  of  direct  heirs.  The  Chief  of  Alwur,  in 
the  event  of  war,  is  bound  by  treaty  to  assist  the 
British  Government  with  his  whole  force. 

By  the  treaty  of  1818,  the  tribute  was  not  to  exceed 
three-eighths  of  the  annual  revenue.  In  1831  it  was 
fixed  for  a  specified  number  of  years  at  Rs.  25,000. 

The  military  force  is  irrespective  of  the  quotas  to  be 
fnrnished  by  the  Feudal  Chiefs,  amounting  to  1,500 
horse,  but  inclusive  of  a  mounted  police,  numbering 
535  men. 

Irrespective  of  a  police  force  of  2,000  men,  and  also  of 
an  irregular  feudal  force  of  2,500. 

The  tribute  payable  by  Boondee  under  treaty  was 
Ms.  80,000,  but  among  the  items  comprising  that  sum 
b  Rs.  40,000  on  account  of  Patun  ;  but  as  this  district 
was  not  relinquished  to  Boondee,  the  tribute  was 
diminished  accordingly.  It  has  been  subsequently 
proposed  to  transfer  Patu;i  to  Boondee. 

This  force  is  exclusive  of  a  police  force,  amounting  to 
100  men.  The  tribute  is  not  to  exceed  three-eighths 
of  the  annual  revenue.     - 


The  military  force  here  stated  is  exclusive  of  the  troops 
maintained  by  the  Feudatory  Chiefs,  amounting  to 
5,600  men,  and  exclusive  of  the  garrisons  of  forts, 
amounting  to  5,267. 

There  is  also  a  police  force  of  1,500  men  in  Jhallawur. 
This  State  was  formed  in  1338  out  of  the  Kotah 
dominions,  as  a  separate  principality  for  the  prime 
minister  (vide  Kotah). 

This  force  is  irrespective  of  the  Jt)udpore  legion,  which 
was  embodied  in  1847,  in  lieu^of  the  Joudpore  con- 
tingent, and  consists  of— 

Artillery 31 

Cavalry        -.•'.-.-       254 

Infantry 739 

Bheel  Companies  -        •        -      030 

1,246  Men, 


commanded  by  British  officers.     There  is  also  a  force 
of  2,000  men  maintained  by  the  Feudal  Chiefs. 

The  State  of  Kerowlee  was  formerly  tributary  to  the 
Peishwa,  but  the  tribute  has  been"^  remitted  by  the 
British. 

(continued) 


t  Irrespective  of  feudal  estates  and  retigious  endowments.  . 

i  The  revenue,  as  here  stated,  is  independent  of  feudal  jaghires  and  charitable  endowments,  producing  40,00,000  more, 
of  tiibuto  payable  by  Jyepore  under  the  treatv  of  1818,  via.  22*.  8,00,000,  was  reduced  in  1842  to  Rs.  4,00,000. 
II  It  was  stated  in  1848,  that  the  military  rorce  of  Jhallawur  was  about  to  undergo  considerable  reductioi:. 
IT  Annual  tribute  formerly  paid  to  Scindia,  but  tranrferwd  by  that  prince  to.  the  British  Goveniment         .        .        - 
Annual  payment  towards  expense  of  Joudpore' legion  in  lieu  of  contingent    -- 


Tho  amount 


72^.1,08,000 
1,1.5,000 


l?j.  2,23,000 


The  amomit  received  under  the  finit  head,  via.  Ra.  1,08,000,  b  implied  by  the  British  Government  to  the  maintenance  of  Scindia  s 
contingent,  under  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  1844. 

«*  This  amount  of  revenue  is  inclusive  of  feudal  jaghins  and  charitable  endowments. 


(20—111.  A  pp.) 
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APPENDIX   TO   MINUTES   OF   EVIDElfCB   TAKEN    BEFORE   SELECT 


NATIVE  STATES  not  under  Ae  direct  Rule,  bat  within  the  Limito 


NAME. 


BENGAL— coif/inM«L 

Rajpoot  States — conttnuea. 
Kotah* 


LOCALITY. 


Rajpootana 


Odeypore  or  Mewar 


Fertabgnrh  and  Dowlea 
Serohee       •        •        * 


Rampore 
Rutlam 


Bangor  and  Nerbndda  Territories : 
Kothee        •        •        -        - 

Myheor       -        *        •  * 

Ocheyrah     -        -        -  - 
Rewa  and  Mooknndpore 

Sohawul       -        •        *  • 

S^ahgurh     -        •        •  • 

%india's  Dominions  (pide  Gwalior). 

Seeta  Mow         -        -       .»        • 

^h  Protected  States:  § 

Boorea  (Dealgurh) 

Okickrowlee  (Knlseah) 

]Purreedkote 

Jheend         -        -        - 

Mulair  Kotla 

Mnndote     .        -        - 

Nabha 

Puttiala       ... 

RaiKote     -        .        . 


Aici, 

ia  Sqaare 

Mildk 


4^39 


Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 


North-West  Provinces  (Bareilly) 
Central  India  (Malwa) 


Central  India  (Sanger  and  Ner- 
bndda). 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Central  India  (Malwa) 


Cifl-Sutlej 

Ditto  ' 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  ' 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  • 
Ditto 


11,614 


Ditto 


1,457 


d,024 
720 

100 

1,026 
486 

9,827 
179 
676 

208 


80 
63 
308 
376 
144 
780 
541 
4,448 

6 


Population. 


433,900 


Eevcone. 


1,161,400 


145,700 
151,200 

320,400 
91,728 

30,000 

100,000 

120,000 

1,200,000 

80,000 

30,000 

20,384 


11,920 
9,387 
45,892 
56,024 
21,456 

116,220 
80,609 

662,752 

894 


fit. 


2S/)0,000 


Ammal 

Amount  of 

Subody, 

Tribate,  or 

other  Pajment. 


Rs. 


3,84,720 


12,50,000   2,00,000 1 


1,76,000 
74,060 

10,00,000 
4,50,000 


47,000 

64,500 

66,320 

20,00,000 

32,000 


90,000 


50,000 
1,65,000 

45,000 
3,00,000 
3,00,000 

4,00,000 


5,500 


57,874  J 


ItktofAnBiial 
Rerenue. 


66,160 


47,250 


*  The  British  Government  had  guaranteed  the  succession  to  this  principality  in  the  fiunily  of  the  Rajah,  and  the  administratiQn  of 
affairs  in  that  of  his  minister.  In  order  to  avert  civil  war.  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  anomalous  relation  between  the  two  families,  the 
British  Government  in  1838  formed,  out  of  the  Kotoh  dominions,  a  separate  principality  for  the  minister,  under  the  designation  of 
^hallawur. 

Annual  Tribute iU.  1,84,720 

Kicpenses  of  Contingent        --------i--  2,00,000 

i2«.3,84,720 


The  tribute  formerly  paid  by  Kotah  to  the  Mahratta  Chiefs  was  transferred  to  the  British  Government  by  the  ireahr  of  1817,  when 
Kotah  was  taken  under  British  protection ;  but  upon  the  division  of  the  Kotah  territory,  the  amount  was  itduced  mm  JU,  2,64,720 
Xo  the  sum  above  stated ;  the  balance  of  Rs.  80^000  being  paid  by  JhaUawur. 
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of  the  Political  Supremacj  of  the  East  Iicdia  Compamt — continued. 


Nftim  of  ConBCxioii  with  Biitiih 
GoTenuDCDt. 


;  Protected  and  trihatary 


Ditto 


MOitary 


Artilkry. 


CaTftliy. 


601 


Protected  by  the  British  GU)reni« 
menty  but  tributary  to  Holcar. 

Protected  and  tributary 


Protected,  but  not  tributary    • 

Protected  by  the  British  Govern* 
ment,  but  tributary  to  Scindia* 


Protected,  but  not  tributary  - 

Ditto  ^        .        .  . 

Ditto  .        .        -  . 

Ditto  -        .        .  . 

Ditto  -        .        .  . 

Ditto  -        *        .  . 


Protected  by  the  British  Govern* 
ment,  but  tributary  to  Scindia. 

Protected,  but  not  tributary  - 

Ditto  -        .        -  . 

Ditto  .        .        .  - 

Ditto  .        .        .  . 

Ditto  .... 

Ditto  .        .        .  . 

Ditto  .        -        .  . 

Ditto  .        .        .  . 


Ditto 


60 
10 


1 
14 
29 

8 


710 


1,200 


InCutry. 


2,140 


250 
200 

497 
225 


10 

25 

842 

150 

130 


20 

75 

60 

250 

168 

100 

400 

1,500 

12 


REMARKS. 


4,200 


300 


600 


1,387 


600 


50 

300 

7,291 

800 

225 


50 

50 

100 

500 

200 

60 

600 

1,500 

20 


Irrespectire  of  the  Kotah  contingent^  ivhich  consists  of 
Cavalry        .....      283 
Artillery      .        •        -        -        .        ©g 
Infantry       •        ....      799 

1,148  Men, 

commanded  by  British  officers.    There  is  also  a  police 
force  consisting  of  2,000  men. 

This  State  contributes  also  towards  the  maintenance  of 
the  Malwa  Bheel  corps.  The  corps  was  raised  in 
1841 .  Its  estimated  annual  cost  was  Rs- 1,20,000,  of 
which  sum  Ms.  70,000  is  chargeable  to  the  British 
Government,  and  the  residue,  Ms.  50,000,  to  Odey« 
pore.  The  actual  expense  has  usually  fallen  some- 
what short  of  the  estimate. 

The  corps,  consisting  of  1,054  men,  was  raised  for 
the  pacification  of  the  wild  tracts  of  Joudpore,  and 
complete  success  has  been  the  result. 

There  is  also  a  police  force  in  Pertabgurh,  consisting  of 
200  men. 

These  troops,  as  well  as  the  force  maintained  by  feuda- 
tories, amounting  to  905  cavalry  and  5,300  infantry, 
are  employed  also  in  revenue  and  police  duties. 


Under  an  arranfferaent  made  in  1819,  the  tribute  due  to 
Scindia  is  collected  by  the  British  Government,  and 
paid  over  to  that  prince. 


The  tribute  is  collected  by  the  British  Government,  and 
handed  over  to  Scindia. 


This  force  is  irrespective  of  a  feudal  force  of  60  mon, 
and  also  of  a  police  corps  of  500  foot 

{continued) 


t  The  amcunt  of  tribute  payable  by  Odeyporc  was  not  to  exceed  threc-eightlis  of  its  oimual  revenue;  but  in  1848  it  was  reduced 
by  the  British  Government  to  the  sum  above  specified. 

X  The  tribute  is  received  by  the  British  Government,  but  paid  over  to  Holcar. 

\  The  Sikh  States  were  taken  under  British  protection  by  treaty  with  Runjeet  Sing,  ruler  of  the  Punjab,  dated  25th  April  1009. 
All  hat  those  above  mentioned  have  been  deprived  of  independent  authority,  in  consequence  of  failure  in  their  allegiance  during  tbe 
war  with  the  Sikhs. 


(20— III.  App.) 
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APPENDIX 'TO    MINUTES    OF   EVIDENCE   TAKEN    BEFORE    SELECT 


NATIVE  STATES  not  under  the  direct  Rule,  but  witbin  the  Limits 


NAME. 


BENGAL — continued. 

South-West  Frontier  of  Bengal : 

Bombra       .  -  -  - 

Bonei  -        -  -  -  - 

Bora  Samba  -  -  - 

Burgun        -  -  -  - 

Gangpoor    -  -  •  - 

Jusbpore      .  .  -  - 

Keriall  or  Koren,  induding 

Bbokur. 
Korea  .        -        -        - 

Nowagur  or  Bindra  Nowagur 
Odeypore     -        -        -        - 


Patna 

Phooliee 

Rhygbur 

Sarunghur 

Singboom 

Kursava    - 


States  in  Bri-I 
tish  District  \ 
of  Singboom.J 


Serickala 
Sirgooja 
Sobnpoor 
Suetee 
Sikkim 


Tijarra    {vide    Alwur,     Rajpoot 

States). 
Tonk,  and  other  Dependencies  of 

Ameer  Khan ;  viz. : 

1.  Chuppra. 

2.  Nimbera. 

3.  Perawa. 

4.  Rampoora. 

5.  Seronje. 

Tipperah     -        -        -        -        - 

Tuleram  (Senaputty's  Territory)  - 


LOCALITY. 


Orissa 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Area, 

in  Square 

Blilet. 


Population. 


Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 


Ditto 


•{ 


Ditto    - 
Ditto    - 
Ditto    . 
Northern  India 


Central  India 


Eastern  India,  adjacent  to  Bur- 

mah. 
Eastern  India  (Assam) 


1,244 

1,067 

622 

399 

2,493 

617 

1,512 

2,225 
1,512 
2,306 

1,158 
890 

1,421 
799 

Included  in 
British  Dis- 


55,980 
47,566 
27,990 
17,956 
112,185 
27,766 

68,040 

100,000 

68,040 

133,748 

52,110 
40,060 
63,946 
35,966 

Included  in 
British  Dis- 


Revenue. 


trictofSing-  trict  of  Sing- 
boom,  boom 


5,441 

1,467 

268 

1,670 


1,864 


7,632 
2,000 


316.252 
66,016 
12,060 
61,766 


182,672 


10,000 
6,000 
4,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 

20,000 

10,000 

6,000 

16,000 

25,000 
6,000 

20,000 
6,000 
4,000 

6,000 

10,000 

50,000 

60,000 

4,000 


Annual 
Amount  of 

Subsidy, 

Tribute,  or 

otber  Payment. 


840 

200 

160 

320 

500 

Included  in 

Sirgooja. 

1,096 

1,600 

400 

Included  in 

Sirgooja. 

600 

440 

170 

1,400 

107 


8,20,000 


30,000 


3,200 

6,400 

240 


MADRAS  NATIVE  STATES,  not  under  the  direct  Rule,  but  within 


MADRAS : 


Cochin 


Jeypore,  and  the  Hill  Zemindars  - 
Mysore 


Poodoocottah  (Rajah  Tondiman's 
Dominions). 

Travancorc  .        -        -        . 


Coast  of  Malabar 


Orissa 
Southern  India 


Southern  India  (Madura)  - 
Southern  India 


1,988 


13,041 
30,886 


1,165 
4,722 


288,176 


391,230 
3,000,000 


01,745 
1,011,824 


4,86,000 


69,31,870 


2,40,000 


16,000  \ 
24,60,000  I 


41,58,075 


7,96,430 
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of  the  Political  Supremacy  of  the  East  Ivdia  Compant — continued. 


!fitBre  of  Connerion  with  British 


Protected  and  tributaiy 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Military  RMoarcet. 


Artillery.       Caralry. 


Xnfifoitry. 


Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Protected,  but  not  tributary 


Ditto 


Independent 


Protected,  but  not  tributary 


REMARKS. 


These  States  are  comprised  within  the  Territory 
ceded  to  the  British  by  the  Rajah  of  Nagpore^  under 
the  Treaty  of  1836. 


The  area  of  Sikkim,  as  here  given,  is  independent  of 
the  Terrai,  a  portion  of  territory  of  which  the  Rajah 
was  deprived  in  1850,  in  consequence  of  outrages 
committed  against  British  subjects.  The  Rajah  was, 
at  the  same  time,  mulcted  of  the'  animal  sum  of 
Rs.  6,000,  whiclf  had  been  eranted  to  him  as  com- 
pensation for  the  territory  of  Daijeeling. 


This  district  is  hill^,  much  covered  with  jungle,  and 

very  thinly  inhabited. 
This  prince  receives  a  pension  of  Rs.  600  per  annum,  in 

consideration  of  the  cession  of  certain  territory;  and 

makes  an  annual  present  of  elephants'  teeth  to  the 

British  in  token  of  allegiance. 


the  Limits  of  the  Political  Supremacy  of  the  East  India  Company. 


Sobsidiary  alliance 


Protected  and  tributary 
,  •  Sateidiary  alliance      • 


Protected,  but  not  tributary 
Sabsidiary  alliance 


•2,472 


In  Cochin,  in  consequence  of  the  misrule  of  the  Rajah, 
the  affairs  of  the  State  have  been  conducted,  since  1880, 
by  a  native  minister,  in  communication  with  the  Bri- 
tish resident.    The  result  has  been  highly  successful. 

In  addition  to  this  force,  the  Rajah,  by  treaty  dated  in 
i  807,  is  bound  to  maintain  a  body  of  4,000  horse ; 
but  owing  to  the  state  of  the  finances,  the  strength  of 
the  conlinscent  amounted,  in  May  1847,  only  to  2,702. 

In  1845  the  British  resident  divested  himself  of  all  in- 
terference in  the  Stale  of  Poodoocottah,  except  the 
control  of  unusual  expenditure. 

In  1805  the  entire  raanacrement  of  the  State  of  Travan- 
core  was  assumed  by  the  British  ^  but  in  the  year 
1813  the  administration  was  restored  to  the  Rajah 
upon  his  attaining  his  10th  year. 


•  On  the  subluxation  of  the  Mahomedan  dynasty  in  1799,  the  British  Goveniment  restored  a  Hindoo  pjince  to  the  thi-one  of  his 
familv  from  which  it  had  been  expelkd  by  Hvder  Ali.  But  the  Rajah's  misgovcrnment  having  forced  the  inhabitants  into  rebel- 
lion, the  British  Government,  in  accordance  with  the  treaty,  set  aside  the  admmistration  of  the  Rojah,  and  assumed  the  management 
i^aSaininl8d2. 

R  4  C  SOMB^ 
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APPENDIX  TO  MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  SELECT 


BOMBAY  NATIVE  STATES,  not  under  the  direct  Rule,  but  within  - 


NAME. 


BOMBAY: 


Balasinore  < 


Bansda 


Baroda  (Dominions  of  the  Gni- 
cowarj. 


LOCALITY. 


Cambaj 


Guzerat 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Guzerat 


Colapore,  including  its  Dependen- 
cies: viz.  :— 


Bhowda  •  •  .  . 
Inchulkunjee  •  •  . 
Khagul  -  •  .  • 
Vishalgur  •  -  -  - 
113  Surinjams,  or  minor  de- 
pendencies. 


Ctttch 


Southern  Mahratta  country 


Western  India 


Area, 

in  Square 

Miles. 


Popdatioiu 


268  19,092 


825 


4,899 


600 


8,445 


6,764 


24,050 


826,620 


Btveaot. 


87,000 


600,000 


Bi. 

41,546 


47,000 


66,87,440 


Amount  of 

Subsidy, 

Tribote,  or 

other  Payment 


Rs. 

10,000 


7,800 


3,00,000 


600,586 


5,50,000 


51,662 

75,000 

72,760 

1,23,146 

6,31,628 


60,000 


7,88,428 


2,00,000* 


•  This  amount  of  tribute  is  suljeet  to  reduction  in  the  event  of  a  reduction  of  the  BritiA  subsidiary  force. 
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-     the  Limits  of  the  Political  Supremacy  of  the  East  India  Company. 


Ibtare  of  GoBBOMB  witk  Brttiili 


Protected  and  tributary  * 


Ditto 


*  Subsidiary  alliance 


Protected  and  tributary 


Protected;  now  under  the  ma* 
nagement  of  the  British  Go- 
Temment. 


Military  RetoiiTon. 


Artilkry. 


68 


27 


Caralry. 


6,«42t 


200 


Infimtry. 


50 


77 


8,054 


1,500 


450 


16 

50 

25 

5 


Snbeidiary  alliance 


8,848 


468 

1,051 

672 

164 


REMARKS. 


This  force  is  not  superintended  or  controlled,  as  to  dis- 
cipline, by  British  officers.  It  is  kept  up  at  the 
Nawaub's  cost,  and  employed  indiscriminately  in 
revenue  and  police  duties. 


Ditto 


ditto. 


t  This  force  includes  a  contingent  of  3,000  cavalry, 
which  acts  with  the  British  subsidiary  force,  but  is 
supported  at  the  Guicowar's  expense,  and  paid  and 
equipped  agreeably  to  the  suggestions  of  the  British 
Government.  There  is  also  another  body  of  troops  (the 
Guzerat  Irregular  Horse)  consisting  of  756  men,  paid 
by  the  Guicowar,  but  commanded  by  British  officers, 
and  stationed  in  the  British  district  of  Ahmedabad. 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  is  a  police  force, 
consisting  of  4,000  men. 

The  military  force  in  Guzerat  is  thus  composed  of— 
Ist.    British  subsidiary  force    -   4,000  infantry. 

2  regts.  caval. 
and  1  comp.  artil. 
2d.    Guicowar's  Regular  Troops  6,069 
3d.    Guicowar's  Contingent    -     8,000  cavalry. 
4th.  Guzerat  Irregular  Horse  -       756 
5th.  Police  Corps  •        -        -    4,000 

In  addition  to  the  tribute  of  JRs.  60,000,  as  rated  in  the 
schedule  to  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  the  Nawaub  pays  to 
the  British  Government  half  the  Customs  duties  of 
the  port  of  Cambajr.  The  military  force  of  the 
Nawaub  is  employed  in  revenue  and  police  duties. 

The  Colapore  force  here  specified  consists  of  native 
troops  uncontrolled  as  to  aiscipline,  and  are  assembled 
under  the  orders  of  the  Political  Superintendent 
whenever  required.  There  is,  however,  an  efficient 
force  (the  Colapore  Local  Corps)  commanded  by 
British  officers,  and  consisting  of— 

Cavalry        -        .        -        -        ,        303 
In&ntry 604 

907 


The  military  force  of  the  four  Feudal  Chiefs  is  shown 
under  **  Military  Resources."  They  are  bound  to 
furnish  a  contbgent  for  their  feudal  superior,  consist- 
ing of — 

Cavalry 246 

Infantry       -        -        -        -        »        58O 

826 


Besides  the  above,  there  is  a  regular  police  corps  of 
674  men,  and  a  body  termed  extra  fighting-men,  avail- 
able for  police  duties,  amounting  to  8,1 13  men. 

The  Rao  of  Cutch  maintains  a  body  of  irregular  horse 
for  the  protection  of  his  own  country,  in  no  way  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  the  British  Government. 

(continued) 


♦  By  the  treaties  of  1805  and  1817t  the  sobeidiaTy  force  to  be  fumiahed  by  the  British  Government  is  to  consist  of  4,000  in&ntry, 
nith  two  regmients  of  cavalry  ^nd  one  company  of  European  artillery. 


(20— III.  App.) 
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138  APPENDIX  TO   MINUTES   OF   BVIDENCB   TAKEN   BEFORE   SELECT 


BOMBAY  NATIVE  STATES,  DOt  under  the  direct  Rule,  but  within  the  LimiU 


NAME. 


BO'M.BAY— continued. 
Daung*  Rajahs  -        -        -        - 
Dhumunpore     -        .        -        - 

Guxerat  (OnioQwar'^  .Doiuiniovs)^ 
vide  Baroda. 

OnseratPett>  States  f: 

Chowrar      -        -        .        - 

Pahlnnpore  .        -        - 


Radhuupore 

Baubier 

Charcut 

Deodar 

Kankrej 

Merwara 

Santulpoor  - 
Soegaum 
Therwarra   - 
^  Thurra 
Thurrand     - 
Warye 
Wow  - 


Hnrsool  (vide  Peint). 
Ejtttywar:  Petty  Chitfg 


Kbyrpore 


LOCALITY. 


Guzerat    -        -        -        -        - 
Ditto  (coUectoratc  of  Surat)   - 


Guzerat 
Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 


i 


Soin4e 


Area, 
in  Square 


960 
226 


226 
1,850 


850 

120 

80 

80 


Included  in 
Thniraud. 


64 

48 


600 
299 
364 


19,850 


6,000 


Population. 


70,300 
16,650 


2,500 
130,000 


45,000 

500 

2,500 

2,000 


Included  in 
Thuiiaud. 


4,500 
800 


28,000 
20,000 
10,000 


1,468,900 


105,000 


Re?enue. 


Re. 

91^000 

9,000 
2,98,838 


1,65,000 

1,206 

2,524 

3,650 

12,895 

4,230 

1,346 
5,404 
2,363 
6,460 
11,335 
16,770 
7,360 


45,01,723 


Annual 

Amount  of 

Subsidy, 

Tribute,  or 

other  Payment 


Bs. 

9,000 


50,000 


10,47,396 


Wf       W*    H 


*  There  are  several  petty  chiefs  in  the  Daung  district,  acknowledeingthe  supremacy  of  the  Rajah  of  Daung. 

t  Quotas  of  horse  and  ^t  are  furnished  by  chiefs  in  the  petty  States  of  Guzenat  to  their  feudal  superiors,  which  have  not  been 
included  in  the  military  resources  of  each  State.    They  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  1,496  horse  and  16,954  foot. 

X  The  province  of  E^attywar  is  divided  among  a  considerable  number  (^Hindoo  chiefe.  Some  of  them  are  under  the  direct  authority 
of  the  British  Government ;  the  remainder,  though  subject  to  the  Guicowar,  have  also  been  placed  under  the  control  and  management 
of  the  British  Government,  which  collects  the  tribute,  and  accounts  for  it  to  the  Guicowar.  The  following  Table  exhibits  the  division 
of  the  province  into  talooks,  or  districts,  with  the  number  of  chiefs,  th^  amount  of  revenue  and  tribute,  and  the  military  resources 
of  each ; — 


TALOOKAS. 

Number 

ofChiefrin 

each 

Talooka. 

Reveniie. 

Tribute. 

■  Remainder. 

Sebundy  Force. 

Artillery. 

Caralry. 

Infantry, 

Soruth 

Hallar 

Muchookanta         .        -       - 
Babriawar      -        -        -        - 
OndSuma     -       .       -       - 
Jhalawar       .... 
Gohelwar       -        -        -        - 
Katteewar      -        -        -        - 
Burda    .        -       ^        -        - 
Okamundel,  &c.     -       -       - 

3 
26 

2 
32 
23 
51 
27 
47 

1 

4 

Rs. 
6,28,000 
9,73,100 
1,51,000 

30,200 

32,923 
a,31,900 
7,26,300 
8,55,800 
2,00,000 

73,500 

Rs. 

99,959 
3,22,461 

66,358 
8,127 

10,307 
2,38,143 
1,46,492 
1,21,113 

34,436 

Es. 

5,28,041 

6,50,639 

84,642 

22,073 

22,616 

5,93,757 

5,78,808 

7,34,687 

1,65,564 

73,500 

30 
25 
20 

7 
20 

903 
827 
102 

40 
2 
472 
915 
480 
100 

47- 

1,930 
1,702 

175 

65 

5 

717 

1,720 

895 

400 

513 

Total    -    -    - 

216 

45,01,723 

10,47,396 

34,54,327 

102 

3,888 

8,122 
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of  the  Political  Sapremacy  of  the  East  India  Coup  avy  ^continued. 


Nature  of  Coonexion  with  British 
Goremmeiit. 


Military  Reaooroat. 


Artillery. 


Protected,  but  not  tributary 
Protected  and  tributary  - 


Protected,  but  not  tributary    - 

Tributary  to  the  Guicowar,  but 
protected  by  the  British  Go- 
yemment. 


Protected,  but  not  tributary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto  •        •        . 

Ditto  ... 

Ditto 

Ditto  ... 

Ditto  .        -        - 

Ditto  ... 

Ditto  .... 


10 


20 


Tributary^  to  the  British  and  to 
the  Guicowar,  but  protected 
by  the  British. 


Protected  in  the  hereditary 
possessions  allotted  to  him 
by  his  father. 


Cavalry. 


Infuitry. 


105 


2d 
110 

285 


102 


24 
20 

Id 


3,888 


429 


197 


8 
18 


8,122 


47 


727 


105 


(20— III.  App.) 


REMARKS. 


The  petty  State  of  Chowrar  is  divided  anong  a  number 
of  chieftains. 

In  addition  to  the  Natire  force  here  specified,  the  Bajah 
is  bo«ind  to  maintain  a  contingent,  consisting  of  150 
cavalry  and  100  infantry.  There  b  also  a  police  of 
Id  horse  and  foot.  The  tribute  is  paid  over  to  the 
Guicowar  by  the  British  Government. 

There  is  also  a  pdice  force  in  Badhunpore  of  193  men. 


The  whole  of  the  force  here  specified  must  be  regarded 
rather  as  police  that  as  avail&ble  for  militaTy  duties. 
But  a  portion  of  the  Guicowar's  contingent,  amount- 
ing to  900  oavalry,  is  ea^^ky^d  hi  the  province ;  and 
a  oompany  of  Arabs^  consisting  of  1 1 1  nwa,  is  attached 
to  the  establisfaiient  of  the  British  agent. 

This  force  was  maintahied  by  Ali  Morad  before  he  was 
degraded  and  deprived  of  the  territory,  wfatdi  be  had 
obtained  bv  f«rgery  and  fraud.  No  advioe  has  been 
received  of  its  subsequent  diminution. 


s2 


(continued)      ^ 
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APPENDIX   TO   MINUTES   OF   EVIDENCE   TAKEN    BEFORE  SBLBOT 


BOMBAY  NATIVE  STATES,  not  under  the  direct  Rule,  bat  ^'Onn  the  Limits 


NAME. 


LOCALITY. 


Gnzerat 


ArM, 
in  Sqnin 

MilM. 


3,400 


Population. 


BOMBAY— con/inti^. 

Mjhee  Caunta*  is  distributed  into 
Six  Districts : 

Ist.  Nanee  Marwar, 

Comprising  Edur,  Ahmednuggur,  Morassat  Hursole,  Bjer,  Tintooe,  Daunta, 
Malpoor,  Pole,  Pall,  Posuna,  Gudwarra,  Wallasun  and  Hurrole. 

'2d.  Rehwur, 

Comprising  Gk>rewarra,  Runassum,  Mohunpoor,  Surdooe,  Roopal,  Boroodra, 
Wurragaon  and  Dhudulea. 

'Sd.  Sabur  Caunta, 

Composed  of  Cooly  Possessions  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Sabur  Muttee,  with 
the  ]^j[>oot  Districts  of  Wursora,  Maunsa,  and  Peethapore,  on  the  western 
bank  of  that  river. 

4th.  Kuttosun, 

Composed  exclusively  of  Cooly  Possessions. 

^th.  Byul,  or  Baweesee, 

Comprising  Wasna  and  SadiB. 

.6th.  Watruck, 

Comprising  Amleyara,  Mandwah,  Khural,  Bar  Mooarah,  and  Satoomba. 


150,000 


Peint  and  Hursool 

RewaCaunta^  comprising: 

1st.  Barreea  or  Deoghur  Barreea 


Hi.  Loonawarra 


^d«  Mewassee  Chiefe,  residing 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda 
and  the  Myhee. 

4th.  Odeypore(Chota)orMohun 
5th.  Rajpeepla  ... 
6th.  Soauth     .... 

tSattara  Jaehires : 

1.  Akulkote    -        -        -        - 

2.  Bhore  .  .  .  - 
a.  Juth 

4.  Ounde        .        .        -        - 

5.  Phultun      .... 

6.  Wyhee        .... 

Sawunt  Warree  .        .        -        - 


Sinde  (ride  Khyrpore). 

Southern  Mahratta  Jaghires : 
Hablee  .... 
Jhumkundee  -  ♦  - 
Koonwar  .  -  - 
The  two  chiefs  of  Meeruj 
Moodhole  -  -  - 
Nurgoond  -  .  - 
Sanglee  -  .  .  - 
Savanore  .  -  - 
Shedbal  -        -        .        - 


Collectorate  of  Ahmednuggur 
Guzerat    .... 
Ditto     .        .        -        - 


Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Sattara  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 

South  Goncan  - 


750 
870 
600 

376 


1,069 

1,660 

425 


55,500 
64,380 
37,000 

27,760 


78,366 

122,100 

31,460 


The  area  and  popu- 
lation of  these 
States  cannot  be 
given  separately ' 
from  the  princi- 
pality of  Sattara. 

800         120,000 


Revenue. 


Annual 
AaooDt«f 

Subndy, 

Tribute,  or 

other  Payment 


Rs. 

6,00,000t 


Southern  Mahratta  country 


3,700 


410,700  < 


Rs. 
U38»400 


3,360 

57,651§       12,000 

I 
I 
40,000  I       19,200 


67,613 


74,000 

2,03,966 

30,000 


2,00,000 


10,024 
2,70,246 
1,67,392 
2,75,348 

94,645 

51,609 
4,68,044 

29,670 
1,23,599 


10,600 

60,000 

7,000 


;  01,7  CO 


*  The  province  of  the  Myhcc  Cauuta  is  divided  among  several  petty  chiefs,  tributary  to  the  Guicowar.  The  whole  province  has 
been  placed  under  the  control  and  management  of  tlwj  Briti^  Government,  which  collects  the  Guicowar  s  dues»  and  pays  over  the 
amount  to  that  prince. 

f  Revenue  of  Edur  and  Ahmednuggur         -----•-----..    Hj.  2,34,000 
Ditto      remaining  States  -----------.---  2,66,000 


Total  Revenue  of  Myhee  Caunta 


il«.  .5,00,000 
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of  tlie  Political  Sapremacj  of  the  East  India  CouPAHr-^eonfinued. 


IfataR  of  Connexion  with  Britbli 
Govenunent. 


MiKtery  RMOurett. 


Artillery, 


Tributary  to  the  Goicowar^but  <  - 
under  the  control  and  ma 
nagement  of  the  British  Go- 
yemment. 


Protected  and  tributary 


Ditto 


Protecte<l  by  the  British,  but 
tributary  to  Scindia,  the  Gui* 
cowar,  and  the  Rajah  of 
Balasinore. 

Protected  by  the  British,  but 
tributary  to  the  Guicowar. 


Ditto           .        .        <.  . 

Ditto          -        .        .  - 

Protected   by  the  British,  but 
tributary  to  Scindia. 


Protected,  and  bound  to  furnish 
contingentSy  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  235  cavabry 


Protected ;  now  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  British  Go- 
vernment. 


Cvnhtf, 


391 


Infiuttiy. 


680 


Protected  and  tributary 


43 
00 


100 
108 
100 


70 

868 

98 

286 

40 

100 

122 

498 

20 

908 

10 

202 

25 

265 

15 

175 

611 


14 

75 

102 

785 

43 

682 

87 

1,053 

35 

420 

103 

643 

575 

3,900 

25 

431 

68 

212 

REMARKS. 


The  military  force  here  specified  was  maintained  by 
the  two  States  of  Edur  and  Ahmednuggur,  now 
merged  into  one  principality,  that  of  Edur.  The 
force  maintained  by  the  other  Chief's  of  the  Myhee 
Caunta  is  stated  to  consist  of  about  6,000  men.  But 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  British  agency  in 
securing  the  tranquillity  oi  the  country,  a  portioti  of 
the  Guieowar's  contingent,  amounting  to  1,000  ca- 
valry, is  stationed  at  8adra,  from  which  place  detach- 
ments are  distributed  over  the  province. 


There  is  also  a  feudal  force  available  to  the  Rajah,  of 
15  cavalry  and  100  infantry. 

The  State  is  entitled  tdso  to  the  service  of  a  feudal  force 
of  50  cavalry. 


A  feudal  force  of  50  horse  is  also  available  to  the  Rajah. 


A  proposal  has  been  made  to  the  Rajah  of  Akulkote  and 
the  other  Sattara  Jaghiredars,  who  supply  contingents 
of  horse,  to  commute  the  obligation  of  military  service 
for  a  pecuniary  payment,  at  the  rate  of  24  rupees  per 
month  per  man. 

The  military  force  of  Sawunt  Warree  consists  solely  of 
the  local  corps,  under  the  control  of  European  officers, 
and  in  subordination  to  the  political  superintendent. 


The  Chiefe  of  Koonwar,  Meeruj,  Shedbal,  Jhumkundee, 
and  Moodhole,  were  bound  to  furnish  contingents  of 
cavaliT,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  231  horse. 
They  have  now  commuted  the  obligation  by  a  money 
payment  o(  Rs,  61,720  per  annum. 


(continued) 


t  The  province  of  Rewa  Caunta,  though  tributary  to  the  Guicowar  and  to  Scindia,  has  been  placed  under  the  management  and 
"ft"     ■-•■•-  ^ 


control  of  the  British  Govenunent. 
$  The  Rajah  derives  a  tribute  from  the  Punch  Mehals  of  JU.  4,750  per  annum 


(20— III.  App,) 
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BOMBAY  NATIVE  STATES  not  under  the  direct  Rule,  but  within  the  Limits 


NAME. 


BOMBAY— continued. 
Sucheen     -        -        -        . 


Wusravee  (Bheel  Chiefs)    - 


LOCALITY. 


Guzerat 


Ditto  (southern  boundary  of 
Rajpeepla). 


Area, 

in  Square 

Milei. 


300 


450 


Populatio 


22,200 


38,800 


Revenue. 


89,000 


Annual 
Amount  of 

Subsidy, 

Tribute,  or 

other  Payment 


Ms. 


ABSTRACT. 


BENGAL 
MADRAS 
BOMBAY 


Total    -    - 


607,949 
61,ft02 
67,376 


44,256,617 
4,762,975 


lis. 

841,61,786 

41,68,076 


4,393,400  I  186,70,820 


717,126 


53,401,892  1 1,069,80,681 


Bs. 

79,96,471 

7,96,430 
18,62,990 


106,54,891 


It  will  appear  from  the  foregoing  statement,  that  the  military  resources  of  the  Native  Princes  of  India  com- 
prise a  force  of  398,918  men  ;  viz. : — 


ArtUIery. 

CbiTAlry. 
64,671 

In&atry. 

Total. 

.# . 

Bengal 

12,693 

287,309 

2,472 

27,872 

354,573 

2,47^ 

41,873 

Bombay     - 

Total    -    -    - 

369 

13,632 

12,962 

68,303 

317,658* 

398,9 18t 

The 


•  WJiere  no  distinction  has  been  made  in  the  official  records  between  the  cavalry  dnd  in&ntry  of  a^Native  State,  the  whole  armed 
force  has  been  included  in  this  Statement  under  the  head  of  Infantry. 

f  In  reference  to  this  enormous  force,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  thai  considerable  portions  of  the  regular  troops  of  Native  States  arc 
described  in  the  official  returns  as  fitted  rather  for  police  purposes  than  as  available  foi;  regular  military  duties.  Where  the  militar}" 
force  of  a  Native  Prince  is  not  under  the  comm^d  of  European  ofiGb;;ers,  it  rarejy  hapnens  thai  there  exists  any  regular  system  of 
payment ;  and  under  guch  circumstances,  a  native  army  is  invariably  found  to  be  oadly  organized  and  inefficient.  Tlte  figures 
abovQ  given  do  not  include  either  the  police  corps  or  the  quotas  of  troops  which  the  Inilitaiy  'cfaie&  are  bound  to  furnish  to  their 
feudal  superior. 
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of  the  Pelitical  Supremacy  of  the  East  India  Company — continued. 


Nature  of  Connexion  with  British 

Artillery. 

Cavilry. 

Infantry. 

REMARKS. 

Protected,  but  not  tributary    - 

Bheel  Caiiefe,  protected  by  the 
BritiBh  GK>veniment. 

— 

— 

18 

The  Nawaub  recently  maintained  a  body  of  Arabs, 
but  he  is  now  prohibited  from  entertaining  foreign 
mercenaries. 

ABSTRACT. 


Total    - 


12,598 


369 


12,962 


54,671 


18,632 


68,303 


287,309 
2,472 

27,872 


817,653 


The  army  of  the  British  Government  in  India,  including  Her  Majesty's  troops  and  the  Company's  European 
and  native  troops  of  ^U  arms,  consists  of  289,529  men ;  viz.  :— 


Engineers  - 
Artillery  - 
Cavalry  • 
Infimtry  - 
Medi^  - 
Warrant  Officers 
Veterans   - 


QUEEN'S  TROOPS 
(Europeam). 


3,664 
25,816 
included  in  above 


29,480 


COBIPANVS  TROOPS. 


Boropeant.* 


321 
7,486 

469 
9,648 
1,111 

248 

700 


19,928 


Natiret. 


2,248 

9,004 

30,851 

193,942 

652 

3,4?4 
240,121 


Total. 


2,569 

16,440 

31,320 

203,590 

1,763 

243 

.  4,124 


260,049 


Total. 


2,569 

16,440 

34,984 

229,406 

1,763 

243 

4,124 


289,529 


The  contingent  troops  of  the  Native  States  commanded  by  British  officers,  and  available,  under  treaties,  to  the 
British  Government,  amount  to  about  32,000  men ;  viz. : — 


Hyderabad  (Nizam's)  Auxiliary  Force 
Gwalior  (Scindia's)  Contingent 
Kotah  Contingent    -         -        -        - 
Mysore  Horse  .        -        .        - 

Guzerat  (Guicowar's)  Contingent 
Bhopal  Contingent   -        .        -        - 
Malwa  United  Contingent 


8,094 
8,401 
1,148 
4,000 
3,756 
829 
1,617 


Carried  forward    •    -    -  27,845 


Brought  forAvard    -    - 
Malwa  Bheel  Corps         -        .        -        - 

Joudpore  Legion 

Meywar  Bheel  Corps  -  -  -  . 
Colapore  Local  Horse  -  -  .  - 
Sawunt  Warree  Local  Corps    -        -        - 


27,845 

648 

1,246 

1,054 

907 

611 

32,311 


Holkar  and  the  Rajah  of  Nagpore  are  bound  by  ti^eaty  to  furnish  contingents^  the  former  of  3,000,  and  the 
latter  of  1,000  horse;   but  these  troops  are  not  commanded  by  British  officers. 


(20— III.  App.) 


*  Including  officers  attached  to  Native  regiments. 
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LAND    TENURES. 


The  Government  land  tenures  may  be  distributed  into  three*  principal  classes  : — 

1.  The  Zemindary ; 

2.  The  Putteedaree;  and^ 

3.  The  Ryotwar ;  as  it  prevails  in  the  South  of  India,  where  the  cultivators  are  also- 
the  proprietors  of  the  soil. 

Under  both  the  Hindoo  and  Mahometan  law  of  inheritance^  all  settlements  have  a  ten- 
dency to  break  up  into  subdivisions  and  become  ryotwar.f 

The  zemindary  and  putteedaree  tenures  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  indicating  the  stages 
through  which  a  domain  usually  passes  before  it  becomes  ryotwar^  or  broken  up  into  petty 
and  separate  allotments* 

THE  ZEMINDARY  TENURE. 

An  estate  held  upon  zemittdary  tenure  may  occasionally  belong  to  one  individual ;  but 
under  the  native  law  of  partition  J  it  would  shortly  become  a  joint  property,  and  might  then 
be  held  in  equal  or  unequal  shares.  But  in  either  case  there  would  be  no  separation  of  inte- 
rests. The  whole  estate  is  cultivated  as  a  joint-stock  property  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the 
proprietors,  and  after  payment  of  the  expenses  of  cultivation  and  the  Gh)vemment  assess- 
ment, the  net  profits  are  divided  among  the  shareholders  according  to  their  respective  shares. 
The  Government  recognise  but  one  individual  (the  representative  of  the  family  or  proprie- 
tary body§)  as  responsible  for  the  Government  demand,-  and  in  the  event  of  default  the 
whole  estate  would  be  sold  for  its  realization.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  zemindary 
tenure,  when  the  estate  belongs  to  several  proprietors,  is  cultivation  in  common  or  under  joint 
stock. 

THE  PUTTEEDAREE  TENJJRF. 

Under  the  putteedaree  tenure  the  same  estate  is  parceUed  out  into  allotments,  and  thence- 
forward the  shares  in  the  net  profits  are  commuted  for  equivalent  portions  of  land.  Each 
proprietor  or  shareholder  undertakes  the  agricultural  management  of  his  separate  allotment, 

Eaying  throuo;h  the  representative  of  the  proprietary  body  (the  lumberdar,  or  perhaps  the 
eadman  of  the  village)  such  instalment  of  the  Government  revenue  as  may  have  been  agreed 
to  among  themselves  in  distributing  the  aggregate  assessment.  In  the  event  of  individual 
default,  a  joint  responsibility  attaches  to  the  whole  proprietary  body  ;||  but  any  proceedings 
instituted  by  the  Government  for  the  realization  of  the  deficiency,  would  be  directed,  in  the 
first  instance,  against  the  defaulting  allotment.  The  characteristic  of  the  putteedaree  tenure 
is  cultivation  in  severalty  with  joint  responsibility. 

RYOTWAR  TENURE. 

Under  the  ryotwar  tenure  the  various  proprietary  subdivisions  of  the  estate  are  recognised 
by  the  Government,  and  joint  responsibility  ceases.  The  aggregate  of  the  Government 
demand  upon  the  estate  is  distributed  by  its  authority  in  distinct  instalments,  corresponding^ 
with  the  value  of  each  separate  allotment.  The  proprietor  of  each  petty  holding  is  thus  made 
responsible  to  the  Government  for  the  payment  exclusively  of  his  own  fixed  assessment. 
The  principle  of  the  ryotwar  tenure  is  that  of  a  Jield  assessment  with  total  separation  of 
interests. 

RECAPITULATION. 

*  The  talookdary  system  will  be  described  separately. 

t  Evidence  before  ParliameDtary  Committee. 

X  Under  the  Mahometan  law  of  inheritance,  the  right  of  primogeniture  is  unknown.  Property 
is  divided  among  fill  the  children  or  other  heirs  in  certain  proportions.  A  wife,  if  there  be  no  issue, 
receives  a  fourth ;  if  there  be  an  issue,  an  eighth.  A  male  receives  as  much  as  the  share  of  two- 
females. 

Under  the  Hindoo  law,  property  is  equally  divided  among  all  the  brothers.  Daughters  are 
debarred  from  a  share  in  the  inheritance  of  their  father,  but  receive  portions  out  of  their  brothers'" 
allotments.    The  widow  appropriates  only  her  own  dowry. 

§  The  distinction  between  the  zemindary  tenure  of  Bengal  and  that  of  the  North- West  Provinces 
is  one  arising  solely  from  the  difference  in  the  periods  of  dieir  respective  duration.     That  of  Bengpal 
dates  from  a  recent  period  (1793),  and  the  shareholders  in  an  estate  are  there  united  by  community  of' 
descent ;  the  elder  brother  usually  manages  the  estate,  and  he  alone  is  responsible  for  the  Government 
revenue. 

In  the  North- West  Provinces  the  tenure  is  of  far  earlier  origin.  There  the  shareholders,  though 
probably  deriving  from  one  common  stock,  and  posseAsing  a  property  originally  belonging  to  one 
individual,  are  at  this  time  united  rather  by  cmnmunity  of  fights  than  by  community  of  descent; 
and  they  elect  from  their  own  body  a  representative,  who  is  regarded  by  the  Government  as  respon- 
sible for  the  Government  demand. 

II  But  if  the  parties  posspssing  the  joint  property,  or  separate  properties  subject  to  a  common, 
obligation,  desire  to  have  separate  possession,  they  wilh1)e  admitted  to  separate  engagements  with  the- 
Government,  and  each  parcel  of  land  will  then  be  held  exclusively  responsible  for  the  revenue 
assessed  upon  it. — Bengal,  Regulation  Vll.  of  1832,  sect.  10,  c.  9. 
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RECAPITULATION. 

That  the  zemindary  tenure  denotes  an  estate,  which,  though  held  by  several  partners,  is 
cultivated  in  its  integrity  for  their  mutual  benefit,  without  any  separation  of  interests. 

The  putteedaree  settlement  indicates  the  estate  when  parcelled  out  in  allotments  among 
the  several  sharers ;  the  arrangement  being  sanctioned  by  Government,  conditionally  upon 
the  ajrgregate  assessment  being  guaranteed  by  the  shareholders  in  the  event  of  individual 
default. 

The  lyotwar  settlement  indicates  the  estate  absolutely  parcelled  out  into  separate  allot- 
ments under  the  sanction  of  the  Government,  each  proprietor  entering  into  a  separate 
engagement  with  ihe  Government  for  the  payment  exclusively  of  the  assessment  fixed  upon 
his  own  allotment. 

TALOOKDAR. 

The  talookdaris  a  middleman,  interposed  by  the  Government  between  itself  and  the  land- 
holders, for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  revenue.  The  office  is  altogether  of  native  inf^ti- 
tution.  The  talookdar  might  either  contract  with  the  sovereign  for  the  revenues  of  a  dis- 
trict, and  pay  himself  from  the  profits  of  his  lease,  or  he  might  collect  a  fixed  amount,  and 
receive  a  regular  salary.  The  former  expedient  was  usually  adopted  under  the  native  govern- 
ments.* The  British  Government  insists  upon  the  latter.  Wherever  a  talookdar  is  now 
tolerated,  tiie  rights  of  the  landholders  are  first  ascertained  and  recorded,  and  the  powers  of 
the  talookdar  restricted  to  the  collection  of  a  fixed  assessment,  his  compensation  for  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  collection  constituting  a  deduction  from  the  sum  collected. 
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These  tenures,  simple  enough  when  viewed  in  the  relation  of  the  people  to  the  Govern- 
ment, become  somewhat  complicated  when  regarded  in  the  relation  of  the  people  to  each 
other,  more  especially  as  the  beneficial  interest  therein  becomes  widely  difiusea,  and  separate 
transferable  properties  are  possessed  by  several  parties  in  the  same  parcel  of  land. 

If,  for  instance,  a  portion  of  an  estate  held  under  the  zemindary  or  joint-stock  tenure,  con- 
tained mines  or  fisheries.  Sec,  and  was  thus  not  susceptible  of  equal  division,  then  in  the 
transition  of  the  estate  from  the  zemindary  to  the  putteedaree  settlement,  such  portion 
would  be  excepted  from  separate  allotment,  and  continue  as  before  to  be  worked  as  a  joint* 
slock  property  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  several  proprietors.  The  shares  in  this  joint 
property  would,  in  the  first  instance,  correspond  with  the  respective  divisions  of  the 
estate,  but  thenceforward  they  might  be  held  as  a  distinct  property,  and  a  proprietor  might 
dispose  of  his  separate  allotment,  and  retain  a  share  in  the  common  fund,  or,  vice  versa,  he 
might  dispose  of  his  joint-stock  share,  and  reserve  his  individual  property. 

Again,  one  or  more  of  the  primary  divisions  of  the  estate,  when  held  undar  putteedaree 
ttmttre,  might  be  further  subdivided.  In  the  event  of  default  in  one  of  the  subdivisions  or 
puttees,  the  remaining  uuttees  of  the  primary  divnion  would  in  the  fiist  instance  be  liable 
for  the  deficiency  of  tne  Government  demand,  although  a  joint  responsibility  would,  as 
before,  attach  to  the  whole  estate. 

It  was  ascertained,  during  the  recent  survey  of  the  North-Western  Provinces,  that  the 
proprietor  of  a  division  of  an  estate,  though  themselves  cultivators,  rarely  cultivate  the 
whole  of  their  property.  A  portion,  sometimes  a  sufiicient  quantity  to  meet  the  whole 
Government  demand,  for  which  they  are  responsible,  is  let  to  tenants  at  will,  or  on  lease,  at 
an  increased  rental.  The  residue  is  then  virtually  held  by  the  proprietors  rent-free.  The 
holders  of  these  rent-free  lands  are  the  village  zemindars]  the  tenants  at  will,  i\iQ pyecaust 
ryots. 

If  the  estate  be  sold  for  arrears  of  revenue,  all  these  proprietors  or  village  zemindars  lose 
their  proprietary  rights ;  but  as  they  are  also  cultivators,  they  retain  their  rights  in  that 
capacity,  and  become  hereditary  cultivators  (khoodkust  ryots),  subject  to  the  payment  of  the 
same  customary  rate  of  rent  as  all  other  non- proprietary  cultivators.  The  purchaser  of  the 
estate  would  obtain  an  absolute  property  therein,  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  Government 
revenue,  and  save  and  except  as  affected  by  the  position  of  those  hereditary  cultivators 
whose  rights  to  occupancy  at  specified  rates  might  have  been  already  adjusted  and  recog- 
nised by  the  Government.  All  lands  virtually  held  rent-free  by  the  village  zemindars  would 
be  subject  to  the  payment  of  full  rents. 

It  will  hence  be  seen  that  there  are  two  distinct  rights  connected  with  property  in  the 
land. 

Ist.  The  right  of  the  occupier,  or  that  of  cultivating  the  land,  subject  to  the  payment  of 
the  landlord's  rent 

2d.  The 

^ 

*  And  where  the  rights  of  the  landholders  were  not  strictly  defined,  the  talookdars  succeeded  in 
usurping  them,  and  reducing  the  proprietors  to  the  condition  of  hereditary  cultivators.  An  inter- 
mediate position  between  the  landholder  and  the  State  appears  to  have  been  occupied  at  one  time  or 
other  by — 

The  Poligars  and  Mootadars  of  Madras. 

The  Dessayes  and  Mozumdars  of  Guzerat. 

The  Deshmooks  of  the  Deccan. 

The  Talookdars  of  tho  Moguls,  and  by  several  other?. 

(20— III.  App.)  T 
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ApMndix  C^  ^^'  '^^^  "S^*  ^^  ^^  proprietor*  or  landlord,  viz.  the  title  to  the  rent,  subject  to  the 

^       deduction  of  the  Government  revenue. 

Principles  totally  different  distinguish  the  native  from  the  British  system  of  revenue.  The 
former  is  based  upon  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  gross  produce.f  The  latter  deals  solely  with 
the  surplus  or  net  rent.  The  52d  section  of  the  '^  Directions  to  the  Revenue  Settlement 
Officers  "  in  the  North-Westem  Provinces  runs  as  follows  : — 

''  It  is  desirable  that  the  Government  should  not  demand  more  than  two-thirds  of  what 
may  be  expected  to  be  the  net  produce  to  the  proprietor  during  the  period  of  settlement, 
leaving  to  the  proprietor  one-third  as  his  profits,  and  to  cover  the  cost  of  collection.  By 
net  produce  is  meant  the  surplus  which  the  estate  may  yield  after  deducting  expenses  of 
cultivation." 

BENGAL. 

In  the  Lower  Provinces  of  Bengal,  the  land  is  held  chiefly  upon  the  Zernindary  tenure. 
The  estates,  though  in  the  first  instance  granted  to  single  individuals,  are  now,  it  is  said, 
generally  held  in  coparcenary.  Under  the  permanent  settlement  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  the 
Government  is  debarred  from  further  participation  in  the  agricultural  improvement  of  the 
country.     The  step  which  has  been  taKen  is  irrevocable. 

NORTH-WESTERN  PROVINCES. 

In  the  North-West  Provinces,  the  land  is  held  under putteedaree  settlement.  The  Govern- 
ment  assessment,  calculated  upon  the  basis  of  two-thirds  of  the  net  rent,  has  been  fixed  for 
a  period  of  30  years.  By  this  limitation  of  the  public  demand,  a  valuable  and  market- 
al'le  private  property  has  been  created  in  the  land,  and  every  landholder,  however  petty 
his  holding,  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  capitalist.  % 

BOMBAY. 

In  Bombay,  the  revenue  settlement  is  chiefly  ryotwar.  Under  the  new  survey  now  in 
progress,  the  lands  are  subdivided  into  fields  of  moderate  size,  so  that  each  subdivision  is 
rendered  easy  of  cultivation  by  a  farmer  of  limited  means.  The  Government  assessment  is 
laid  separately  upon  each  field,  and  leases  granted  for  30  years'  duration,  at  a  fixed  and 
invariable  sum,  binding  on  the  Government  for  the  full  term ;  but  with  the  option  on  the 
part  of  the  cultivator  of  surrendering  any  one  or  more  of  his  fields,  or  altogether  putting 
an  end  to  his  lease  at  the  close  of  any  given  year. 

MADRAS. 

In  Madi-as,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  land  is  also  held  under  the  ryotwar  tenure. 
A  maximum  assessment  is  fixed  by  the  Government  for  the  best  lands,  which  cannot  be 
exceeded.  Inferior  lands,  so  long  as  they  remain  inferior,  are  of  course  assessed  at  lower 
rates.  The  contracts  with  the  cultivators  are  renewed  from  year  to  year,  when  remissions 
of  rent  are  made,  if  the  unfavourable  character  of  the  season  or  the  circumstances  of  the 
cultivator  render  such  a  measure  expedient.  In  the  south  of  India  the  seasons  are  unusually 
precarious,  and  the  cultivators  poor  and  improvident.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  has 
been  thought  there  were  no  means  of  securing  to  the  Government  a  fair  share  of  the 
surplus  produce  or  net  rent,  than  by  taking  more  than  the  average  in  favourable  seasons, 
and  making  corresponding  reductions  in  those  which  prove  unfavourable.  Annual  settle- 
ments are,  therefore,  in  this  view  indispensable.     But  such  a  system  must  necessarily  operate 

as 

*  The  proprietary  class,  of  which  the  Gram  Adikars  are  the  head,  comprises — 

The  Patteedars  of  the  North- Western  Provinces. 

The  Bhumias  in  Rajpootana. 

The  Potails  in  Malwa,  Guzerat,  and  the  Deccan. 

The  Meerassidars,  Moeuddums,  and  Wutturies,  in  the  Carnatic  and  the  Deccan. 

The  Vellalers  of  the  Southern  Peninsula. 

The  Zemindars  of  Bengal,  &c.  &c.  &o. 
t  Large  traets  of  oultirable  land  are  left  waste,  because  not  snfficiently  fertile  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
eultivation  when  subjected  to  an  assessment  of  Afxed  proportion  of  the  gross  produce.  To  this  cause 
must,  donbdess,  be  ascribed  ^e  va&t  quuititj  of  waste  land  in  a  country  so  densely  populated.  The 
British  system,  by  restricting  the  claim  of  the  Government  to  a  share  of  the  net  rent,  does  not  encroach 
upon  the  profits  of  capital,  and  is  consequently  favourable  to  extended  cultivation.  Under  this 
enlightened  principle,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  in  a  brief  period  the  waste  land  of  India 
may  be  rendered  productive. 

X  But  the  relation  of  the  landlords  to  the  Government  was  one  only  of  the  objects  to  be  defined 
by  the  new  settlement.  Another  object  sought  was  to  ascertain  the  relations  of  landlords  and  occu- 
piers to  each  other,  and  the  rights  and  obligations  of  both  parties.  This  task  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  completion  of  the  revenue  settlement.  A  survey  has  been  made  of  each  separate  holding,  and 
registers  preserved,  in  which  are  shown— 

The  name  of  the  proprietor,  and  Uie  amount  of  assessment  paid  to  the  Government. 

The  name  of  the  occupier,  and  the  amount  of  rent  paid  to  the  proprietor. 

The  duration  of  the  lease. 

The  area  of  the  estate. 

The  quality  of  the  land,  &c.  &c. 
Ready  means  are  thus  possessed  of  verifying  all  particulars  relating  to  landed  property ;  and  as 
the  mass  of  litigation  is  connected  with  land  tenures,  such  records  go  far  to  render  the  administration 
of  justice  simple  and  e£Pective. 
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as  a  bar  to  agricultural  improvement.     It  is  obvious  that  but  for  the  remissions,  the  land  is       Appendix  C 
over*a8ses8ed :  it  has,  consequently,  a  very  low  marketable  value.*     Farming  capital  is  — 

borrowed  at  enormous  rates  of  interest,  not  upon  the  security  of  the  land,  but  solely  upon 
the  crop  of  the  current  year — a  very  uncertain  one.  Farming  thus  becomes  a  matter  of 
wild  speculation ;  and  the  net  rent  is  divided,  not  between  the  Government  and  the  culti- 
vator, but  between  the  Government  and  the  usurer. 

The  character  <Jf  this  paper  will  not  admit  of  any  discussion  of  the  question.  Whether  the 
rent  belongs  of  right  to  the  Government  ?  It  may,  however,  be  noticed,  that  neither 
zemindar  nor  village  headman,  nor  putteedar,  nor  talookdar,  claim  exemption  from  the 
payment  of  land  assessment,  except  under  a  grant  from  the  British  Government,  or  one  of 
its  native  predecessors. 

THE  MAHOMEDAN  SYSTEM. 

The  Mogul  Government  was  obviously  entitled  to  the  whole  of  the  net  rent,  according 
to  the  Hidaya : — 

•*This  tax  ought  not  to  exceed  what  the  land  can  afford  to  pay.  Our  jurists  have 
decided  that  the  utmost  which  the  land  can  afford  to  pay  is  one-Juilf  of  the  produce,  and 
more  than  this  ought  not  to  be  taken.  If  the  land  cannot  afford  to  pay  one-half,  the  prince 
must  take  less,  for  to  take  less  is  lawful ;  but  to  take  more  than  the  naif  is  not  lawful." 

THE  HINDOO  SYSTEM. 

The  ancient  Hindoo  Governments  are  represented  to  have  been  entitled  to  a  sixth,  or  at 
most  a  fourth  of  the  gross  produce  of  the  land  ;  but  with  regard  to  the  practice  of  these 
governments,  it  appears,  upon  the  authority  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  that  in  the  districts  of 
the  Hindoo  chieftains  of  the  Northern  Circars,  descended  from  the  ancient  sovereigns  of 
Orissa,  and  in  other  Hindoo  States,  the  same  rate  of  assessment  prevails  as  in  other  parts 
of  India,  fluctuating  from  two  to  three-fifths  of  the  gross  produce. 

The  first  Regulation  of  the  British  Government  (No.  I.  of  1793)  declares  it  to  be  notorioas 
that  from  the  earliest  times  to  that  period  the  assessment  was  liable  to  increase,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  native  rulers ;  and  Emulations  of  a  somewhat  later  date  reiterate  the 
declaration  that  Scindia,  the  Peishwa,  and  other  native  powers,  all  exercised  a  des|K)tic 
authority  in  fixing  and  again  altering  the  assessment. 

THE  BRITISH  SYSTEM. 

A  principle  or  rule  of  the  land  assessment  has  at  lengUi  been  defined  by  the  British 
Government.     It  is  not  to  exceed  two^thhds  of  the  net  rent,  f 

The  following  Return  of  the  Land  Revenue,  Area,  Population  and  other  statistical  par- 
ticulars connected  with  the  North- Western  Provinces,  has  been  prepared  from  information 
collected  during  the  recent  revenue  settlement  of  that  portion  of  Inoia.  No  means  exist  in 
this  country  for  the  preparation  of  similar  statements  for  the  Lower  Provinces  of  Bengal, 
or  for  the  Presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay  : — 

NORTH-WESTERN  PROVINCES. 
Number  of  Townships         •        .        .        .  80,883 

Area  in  Acres     ------  46,070,658  • 

Land  Assessed  to  Revenue: 

Acm. 

Cultivated 23,112,183 

Culturable -       9,81p,749 


Land  Un assessed: 

Rent-free 1,738,443 

Barren 11,408,283 


Total  Area  in  Acres    -    - 
Demand  on  account  of  Land  Revenue        ^        .        .        . 


32,928,932 


13,141,726 


46,070,668 


Rupee*. 
4,05,29,921 


R   A.      P 

Rate  per  Acre  on  Total  Area      -        -        -        -        -        -0141 

On  Total  Assessed  Land    -        -        -        -        -        .        -138 

On  Total  Cultivation  -        -        -        -        -        .        -1121 

♦  Or  rather  none  at  all.  Where  the  Goyemment  assessment  is  moderate,  but  its  payment  peremp- 
torily enforced,  the  revenue  is  safe,  because  the  proprietor  of  land  having  in  it  a  beneficial  interest, 
tiie  value  of  which  can  be  precisely  ascertained,  may  in  case  of  necessity  borrow  on  a  security  per- 
fecUy  unexoeptionaible,  or,  if  requisite,  he  may  sell.  The  crops  may  faU  in  one  year,  but  on  the 
average  matters  will  right  themselves,  the  good  years  making  up  the  deficiency  of  the  bad. 

f  See  Directions  to  Revenue  Settlement  Officers,  as  above. 

(20~III.  App.)  t  2 
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/Appendix  C. 


Population 


Hindoo : 
Agricultural 
Non-Agricultural 


Mahomedan  and  others : 
Agricultural 
Non-Agricultural 


13,127,956 
6,324,690 

19,462,646 
3,747,022 

•  1,696^77 
2,160,746 

rovinces  -    - 

23,199,668 

Total  Population  of  the  North- Western  Provinces  - 


Number  of  Persons  to  each  Square  Statute  Mile       -        -        -    322*3 
Number  of  Acres  to  each  Person      ------     1*99 

Average  Amount  of  Revenue  per  Head     -----    1*742 


NATIVE    AGENCY. 


The  principle  of  Indian  administration,  from  the  time  of  Lord  Wellesley*  to  that  of  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  was  the  transaction  of  public  business  by  means  of  European  agency. 
The  experiment  resulted  in  disappointment,  inasmuch  as  it  was  impossible  to  carry  it  out 
otherwise  than  very  imperfectly,  except  at  an  enormous  expense.  Another  mode,  that  of 
employing  native  agency  to  a  large  extent,  was  more  readily  available.  Native  function- 
aries might  be  obtained  on  lower  terms,  and  in  familiarity  with  the  vernacular  languages  and 
insight  into  native  character,  they  would  enjoy  an  advantage.  It  was  feared,  however,  that 
they  could  not  be  trusted ;  and  if  remunerated  at  the  low  scale  formerly  allotted  to  them, 
ancf  unwatched  by  any  superior,  the  apprehension  was  not  unreasonable.  The  problem  was 
to  unite  economy  and  despatch  with  efficiency  and  integrity,  and  the  solution  is  found  in 
the  extensive  employment  of  native  agency,  subject  to  careful  European  supervision.  This 
has  been  tried,  and  works  well. 

The  change  has  taken  place  within  the  last  20  years,  during  which  period  several  new 
offices  of  trust  and  emolument  have  been  opened  to  the  natives  of  Inclia,  and  those  pre- 
viously allotted  to  them  have  been  materially  advanced  both  in  emolument  and  respon- 
sibility. 

The  principal  offices  now  filled  by  natives  of  India,  independently  of  the  Hindoo  and 
Mahomedan  law  offices  of  the  Judicial  Courts,  which  are  of  old  standing,  are  those  of — 

Principal  Sudder  Aumeen. 

Sudder  Aumeen. 

Moonsiff. 

Deputy  Magistrate* 

Deputy  Collector. 


The  Principal  Sudder  Aumeens  in  Bengal  are  divided  into  two  classes. 

The  first  class  receive      -----  £.720  per  annum. 

The  second  class    ------  480        „ 

in  Madras  they  receive  -----  600        „ 

In  Bombay    -------  600        „ 

Sudder  Aumeens. 

In  Bengal £.  300         „ 

Madras  -------         240         „ 

Bombay        ..---.-        420        „ 

Moansiffs. 
From  £,100  to  £.200  per  annum. 


Deputy 


*  The  duty  and  policy  of  the  British  Government  in  India,  therefore,  require  that  the  system  of 
confiding  the  immediate  exercise  of  every  branch  and  department  of  the  Government  to  Europeans 
educated  in  it<  own  service,  and  subject  to  ite  own  direct  control,  should  be  diffused  as  widely  a3  pos- 
sible, as  well  with  a  view  to  the  stability  of  our  own  interests,  as  to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  our 
own  subjects, — Desp.  vol.  ii,  p.  326. 
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Deputy  Collectors. 
Prom  £.360  to  £.600  per  annum. 

In  the  Lower  Provinces  of  Bengal  there  are  420  natives  in  Government  employ,  of  whom — 

1  receives  .----..£.  1^560  per  annam. 

1  ,, 900  „ 

B  „ £.720  to  840  „ 

3  „ 600  to  720  „ 

M  „ 480  to  600  „ 

28  „ 360  to  480  „ 

325  „ 24  to  360  „ 

420 


In  the  North- West  Proirinees  there  are  (ezchtsiTe  of  East  Iitdtans)  864  natives  in  Govern- 
ment employ,  paid  as  under : — 

7  receiving  each £•  720  to  780  per  annum. 

4              „ 600  to  720 

23               „ 480  to  600 

12               „ ,  360  to  480 

BIB               „ 24  to  360 


Appendix  C* 


864 


In  the  Punjab,  the  salaried  natives  are  258  in  number,  receiving  from  24/.  to  600 /.  per 
annum  each. 

In  Madras  the  number  is  199,  receiving  from  960  Z.  to  24/.  each. 

In  Bombay  there  are  594,  receiving  from  600/.  to  24/.  each.* 

Civil  justice,  in  fact,  is  almost  wholly  dispensed  by  native  judges.  They  are  distributed 
into  three  irrades — Principal  Sudder  Aumeens,  Sudder  Aumeens,  and  Mconsifts.  The 
jurisdiction  o\  the  two  lower  grades  is  limited  to  suits  in  which  the  matter  in  dispute  does 
not  exceed  a  certain  value,  the  limit  being  of  course  higher  in  regard  to  the  upper  of  these 
two  grades  than  to  the  inferior.  To  the  jurisdiction  of  the  highest  native  Judge  there  is  no 
such  limit.  To  these  difTcrcnt  classes  of  native  Judges  is  entrusted  the  original  cognizance 
of  all  civil  suits;  and  no  person,  whether  British  or  native,  is  exempt  tiom  their  juris- 
diction. 

The  first  grade  of  native  judges  (Principal  Sudder  Aumeens)  may  sit  in  appeal  from  the 
decrees  of  the  two  inferior  courts;  and  as  the  law,  except  in  special  cases,  allows  but  one 
trial  and  one  appeal,  the  power  of  final  decision  in  by  far  the  larger  number  of  suits  rests 
with  native  judges.f 

Further,  suits  wherein  the  amount  in  dispute  exceeds  500/.  may  be  tried  either  by  the 
Principal  Sudder  Aumeen  or  by  the  European  Zillah  Judge,  if  he  so  please.  But  in  either 
case  an  appeal  lies  only  to  the  highesit  Company's  Court,  the  Sudder  Adawlut.j:  Here  then 
the  native  judcre  exercises  the  same  extent  of  jurisdiction  as  the  European  functionary. 
Native  and  British  qualification  and  integrity  are  placed  on  the  same  level.  The  suits  now 
entrusted  to  a  head  native  judge  were  confided,  before  the  passing  of  Act  No.  25  of  1837,  to 
no  officer  below  a  European  provincial  judge. 

The 

*  If  the  value  of  money  be  estimated  by  the  wages  of  labour  in  the  two  countries,  it  would  appear 
that  its  worth  is  about  seven  times  gpreater  in  India  than  in  England.  The  rate  of  wages  issued  to 
2,000  men  employed  on  the  Calcutta  and  Bombay  mail -road  is  three  rupees,  or  Os,  per  month  each ; 
and  assuming  the  rate  of  wages  in  England  at  10#.  per  week,  24/.  in  India  is  equal  to  168/.  in 
England. 

t  A.  sues  B.  for  a  debt  of  10/.  The  suit  is  instituted  in  the  Moonsiff's  court,  and  conducted  by 
a  vakeel,  or  pleader.  The  pleadings  and  motions  miiy  be  submitted  in  writing,  the  pleader  merely 
examining  the  witncMes,  or  he  may  have  recourse  also  to  oral  pleading.  The  judge  is  required  by 
law  to  record  his  decision,  and  the  reasons  ior  it,  upon  the  face  of  Lis  decree.  The  dissatisfied  party 
may  appeal  from  the  decision  to  the  European  judge  of  the  district,  who  either  hears  the  appeal 
himself'  or  refers  it  to  bis  Principal  Sudder  Aumeen.  The  decision  in  either  case  is  final,  except  upon 
a  point  o£  law,  when  a  special  appeal  lies  to  the  Court  of  Sudder  Adawlut,  and  thus  the  pi  oceedings 
of  the  subordinate  courts  are  brought  under  supervision. 

%  The  course  of  proceeding  in  such  cases  is  as  follows  :  C.  sues  D.  for  1,000/.  The  suit  must  be 
instituted  in  the  court  of  the  head  native  judge  ;  and  if  not  withdrawn  by  the  European  judge  of  tbe 
district,  it  is  tried  by  the  native  judge.  The  appeal  in  either  case  lies  to  the  Sudder  Adawlut,  from 
whose  decision,  however,  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  Queen  in  Council,  in  all  cases  where  the  value  in 
dispute  amounts  to  1,000/. 

(20— Iir.  App.)  t3 
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Appendix  C.  The  number  of  appeals  affords  evidence  of  the  feeling  of  the  people  in  respect  to  the 

— ^  administration  of  the  law.     The  number  affirmed  and  reversed  is  evidence  of  the  qualifica- 

tionsy  intellectual  and  moral,  of  the  native  functionaries  as  estimated  by  their  superiors. 
The  proportion  of  appeals  to  original  decisions  in  the  suits  disposed  of  in  the  North-Western 
Provinces  for  seven  years  is  about  16  per  cent.;  the  proportion  of  decisions  reversed  in 
the  original  suits  is  little  more  than  four  per  cent-,  as  shown  in  the  following  Table :~- 


Original  Suits  decided  on  Merits 

!                      Appeal 

Suits     . 

Proportioo 
of  Reverses 

By 

Zillah  Judges. 

By 
Nmtive  Judges. 

By 
European  Judges. 

By 
Native  Judges. 

to 

Original 

Suits. 

1843 

31 

39,181 

4,606 

3,083 

2,301 

6|  per  cent. 

1844 

17 

40,213 

4,397 

2,002 

2,020 

6         „ 

1845 

10 

40,679 

3,980 

2,809 

1,895 

4J     •,. 

1846 

3 

41,776 

3,900 

2,392 

1,676 

4         „ 

1847 

8 

43,169 

3,608 

2,669 

1,673 

8|       „ 

1848 

11 

41,340 

3,977 

2,916 

1,736 

* 

1849 

20 

44,933 

3,802 

3,674 

2,042 

4i     ., 

By  a  more  recent  enactment,  natives  of  India  are  eligible  to  the  office  of  deputy  magistrate. 
They  are  competent  in  that  capacity  to  exercise  the  powers  of  the  European  covenanted 
assistant,  and  even  under  orders  of  the  local  government,  the  full  powers  of  magistrate. 
When  entrusted  with  the  latter,  their  power  of  punishment  extends  to  three  years'  imprison- 
ment, and  they  are  also  competent,  in  cases  of  assault  and  trespass  committed  by  Europeans 
on  natives,  to  inflict  a  fine  to  the  extent  of  li«.  600,  and  to  imprison  for  the  period  of 
two  months,  if  the  fine  be  not  paid.  Natives  are  frequently  invested  wiUi  full  powers  of 
magistrates. 

Native  deputy  collectors  are  subordinate  to  the  European  collectors,  but  they  are  com- 
petent to  transact  any  of  the  duties  of  the  collector.  Their  proceedings  are  recorded  in  their 
own  names,  and  on  their  own  responsibility. 

The  selection  and  promotion  of  native  judicial  functionaries  are  regulated  as  follows: 

NORTH-WEST  PROVINCES. 

Vakeels  or  pleaders,  before  obtaining  diplomas,  must  have  passed  an  examination  before 
a  committee,  consisting  of  the  European  Revenue  Commissioner,  the  European  Judge  of  the 
district,  the  Principal  Sudder  Aumeen,  the  principal  of  the  college  or  other  educational 
establishment  at  the  station,  and  such  other  officers  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  examination  may  be  presumed  to  be  of  strii^ent  character,  from  the  following  results: — 

In  1862.    At  Agraj  twenty-seven  candidates  presented  themselves  for  examination,—* 
none  passed. 

£areiUt/,  forty-eight  candidates,  of  whom  two  passed. 

Benares,  seventy-two,  of  whom /our  passed. 

The  MoonsifTs  (lowest  grade  of  native  judges)  are  selected  from  the  vakeels,  and  appointed 
by  Ae  Court  of  Sudder  Adawlut. 

The  Sudder  Aumeens  are  selected  from  the  Moonsiff  class  by  the  Sudder  Adawlut,  and 
appointed  by  the  Government. 

The  Principal  Sudder  Aumeens  are  selected  from  the  class  of  Sudder  Aumeens,  and 
appointed  by  the  Government. 

The  service  is  one  of  gradation,  but  not  of  seniority,  the  superior  ranks  being  filled  up  by 
the  most  efficient  men  of  the  inferior. 


CIVIL  SERVANTS. 


Civil  servants  are  prepared  for  the  higher  offices  in  Bengal  by  previous  instriiction  in 
this  country.  At  Haileybury  the  basis  "of  education  is  European  literature  and  science 
(classics  and  mathematics),  to  which  is  added,  the  study  of  the  general  principles  of  law, 
together  with  political  economy,  hii^tory,  and  the  rudiments  of  the  Oriental  languages. 

At 
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At  the  College  of  Calcutta  the  studies  of  the  civilian  are  resumed,  and  directed  to  the       Appendix  €• 
mastery  of  the  vernacular  languages,  the  acquisition  of  the  principles  of  Mahomedan  and  — — 

Hindoo  law,  and  a  familiarity  with  .the  Regulations  and  the  Legislative  Acts  of  the  Indian 
Government;  the  object  of  the  two  institutions  being  to  combine  the  education  of  an  English 
gentleman  with  the  qualifications  of  the  native  law  officer. 

Upon  passing  his  college  examination,  the  civilian  commences  his  career  in  the  public 
service  as  assistant  to  a  collector  and  magistrate.  He  is  thus  engaged  alternately  in  the 
judicial  and  the  revenue  line.  In  his  magisterial  capacity,  he  takes  the  deposition  of  witnesses, 
and  prepares  cases  for  the  decision  of  his  superior;  or  he  hears  and  determines,  subject  to 
revision,  cases  specially  made  over  to  him  oy  the  magistrate.  His  power  of  punishment 
extends  to  two  months'  imprisonment,  a  period  which,  when  he  is  entrusted  with  special 
powers  by  the  Government,  is  enlarged  to  12  months.  As  assistant  in  the  Revenue  Depart- 
ment, he  decides  petty  claims  relating  to  arrears  or  exactions  of  rent. 

After  this  apprenticeship  of  several  years,  the  assistant  is  regarded  as  a  candidate  for 

f)romotion.  He  is  then  subjected  to  a  further  examination,  with  a  view  of  testing  his  know- 
edge  of  the  languages  and  the  laws  of  the  country ;  and  his  promotion  is  made  dependent 
on  the  success  with  which  he  passes  the  test.  That  the  examination  is  severe  and  searching 
maybe  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  of  20  civilians  who  came  up  in  1862,  seven  only  were 
passed.  A  successful  candidate  is  then  deemed  qualified  for  the  office  of  collector  or 
magistrate.! 

As  magistrate,  he  directs  the  police  operations  of  his  district,  and  takes  cognizance  of  all 
criminal  matters.  The  law  provides  for  his  dealing  with  certain  classes  of  offences,  but 
limits  his  power  of  punishment  to  three  years'  imprisonment.  Parties  charged  with  graver 
crimes  are  committed  by  him  to  take  their  trial  before  the  Sessions  Court.*  In  certain  cases 
the  magistrate  may  inflict  corporal  punishment,  not  exceeding  a  few  stripes,  and  no  other 
punishment  is  then  superadded.  Appeals  from  his  sentences,  or  from  those  of  his  assistant^ 
when  vested  with  special  powers,  lie  to  the  Sessions  Judge. 

As  collector,  he  nas  charge  of  the  district  treasury.  He  superintends  the  collection  of  the 
Government  rental ;  puts  in  execution  coercive  measures  against  defaulters ;  sells  estates 
for  arrears  of  revenue;  and  manages  those  escheated  or  bought  by  Government.  He  super- 
intends the  partition  of  estates,  and  regulates  the  distribution  of  the  Government  assessment 
among  the  several  subdivisions.  He  also  exercises  judicial  powers  in  settling,  by  summary 
process,  disputes  among  the  agricultural  community  regarding  rents.- 

After  further  experience,  the  civilian  is  promoted  to  the  judicial  chair. 

The  Civil  Judge  presides  over  the  Civil  Courts  in  his  district,  and  supervises  the  dispen- 
sation of  justice  by  his  native  functionaries.  It  is  competent  to  him  to  \vithdraw  suits  from 
the  courts  below,  and  to  try  them  himself  f  He  hears  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  his 
principal  Native  Judge,  when  the  matter  in  dispute  does  not  exceed  the  value  of  500/. ;  but 
he  may  transfer  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  other  subordinate  courts  to  the  file  of  the 
principal  Native  Judge. 

In  the  Sessions  Court  the  Judge  is  required  to  try  all  persons  committed  for  heinous 
offences  by  the  magistrates.  He  has  not  the  power  of  life  and  death,  but  his  jurisdiction 
extends  to  16  years'  imprisonment.^  All  capital  cases  after  trial  must  be  referred  for  the 
disposal  of  the  Nizamut  Adawlut ;  as  also  those  cases  in  which  the  Sessions  Judge  dissents 
from  the  opinion  of  his  Mahomedan  law  officer.  .Persons  not  professing  the  Mahomedan 
faith  are  not  to  be  tried  under  the  provisions  of  the  Mahomedan  law,  but  under  the  regu- 
lations, the  Judge  being  assisted  by  a  punchayet  or  assessors,  or  a  jury,  but  having  power 
to  overrule  their  opinion.  The  Sessions  Judge  holds  a  monthly  gaol  delivery,  though,  in 
fact,  he  may  be  said  to  be  constantly  sitting.  He  sits  in  appeal  from  sentences  passed  by 
the  magistrates  and  their  assistants. 

The 

*  British  subjects  guilty  of  felony  or  other  grave  offences  are  committed  for  trial  before  the  Queen's 
Court.  In  cases  of  assault  and  trespass,  they  are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrate  (European 
or  native),  which  extends  to  the  imposition  of  a  fine  of  ii^.  600,  and  to  imprisonment  for  two  nuinths 
if  not  paid.  An  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  magistrate  lies  to  the  sessions  judge,  and  the  case, 
if  80  appealed,  is  not  liable  to  be  removed  to  the  Queen's  Court  by  a  writ  of  certiorari.  Further, 
Europeans,  by  being  rendered  subject  to  penal  reoognizances  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace,  are 
virtually  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mofussil  police. 

t  In  the  trial  of  civil  suits,  original  or  appeal,  it  is  competent  to  the  European  judge  to  avail 
himself  of  the  assistance  of  natives  in  one  of  the  three  following  modes :  ~ 

1st.  By  a  punchayet,  who  conduct  their  inquiries  on  points  submitted  to  them  apart  from  the 

court,  and  make  their  report  to  the  judge. 
2d.  By  assessors,  who  sit  with  the  judge,  make  observations,  examine  witnesses,  and  offer 

opinions  and  suggestions. 
3d.  Bj  a  jury,  who  attend  during  the  trial,  and  after  consultation  deliver  in  their  verdict. 

Hut  under  all  the  modes  of  procedure  described  in  the  three  clauses,  the  decision  is  vested  solely  . 

and  exclusively  in  the  judge. 

t  The  great  length  of  the  terms  of  imprisonment  in  India  is  one  of  the  vestiges  of  a  barbarous  law, 
or  rather  a  consequence  of  its  abolition.  In  1793  the  punishment  of  mutilation  was  abolished,  and 
it  was  then  ordained  that  if  a  prisoner  be  sentenced  by  the  fuixva  of  the  Mahomedan  law  officer  to 
lose  two  limbs,  he  should  in  lieu  thereof  be  imprisoned  for  14  years,  and  if  sentenced  to  lose  one  limb, 
to  seven  years.  Under  a  later  law  it  is  competent  to  the  judge  to  impose  two  years'  additional  im- 
prisonment in  lieu  of  corporal  punishment. 

A  reduction  in  the  terms  of  imprisonment  has  been  repeatedly  urged  upon  the  Government  of  India 
by  the  home  authorities. 

(20— III.  Apr.)  t4 
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Appendix  C.  The  Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut,  the  highest  of  the  Company's  Courts,  is  composed  o^ 

—  the  Judges  s  elected  from  the  Civil  and  Sessions  Judges.     It  has  ceased  to  exercise  any 

original  jurisdiction.  It  is  the  court  of  final  appeal  in  Ine  Presidency,  and  controls  all  the 
subordinate  civil  tribunals.  Besides  regular  appeals  from  the  original  decisions  of  the 
European  Zillah  Judge,  and  in  certahi  cases  from  those  of  the  Principal  Sudder  Aumeen, 
the  Court  is  competent  to  admit  second  or  special  appeals  from  decisions  of  the  Courts 
below  on  regular  appeals.  The  grounds  for  special  appeal  are  when  the  judgments  shall 
appear  inconsistent  with  law  or  the  practice  or  usage  of  the  Courts.  The  power  thus  given 
to  the  Sudder  Court  of  hearing  special  appeals  extends  their  means  of  supervision,  and 
brings  judicially  before  them  the  proceedings  and  decisions  of  all  classes  of  judicial  officeri:, 
and  aSbrds  opportunity  for  correcting  errors  and  ensuring  consistency,  it  being  one  of  their 
duties  to  regulate  the  practice  and  proceedings  of  the  lower  Courts.  Moreover,  each  judi- 
cial officer  is  required  by  law  to  record  his  decisions  and  the  reasons  for  them  in  his  own 
vernacular  tongue;  and  this  affords  the  Sudder  Court  extended  means  of  judging  correctly 
of  the  individual  qualifications  of  their  subordinates.  The  Sudder  Court  sits  daily,  except 
during  the  Dusserah  and  the  Mohurrum,*  when  all  civil  proceedings  are  suspended,  in 
the  trial  of  appeals,  the  proceedings  of  the  lower  tribunals  are  read  before  one  or  more 
Judges.  A  single  Judge  is  competent  to  confirm  a  decree.  Two  or  three  sitting  together 
must  concur  for  its  reversal,  whether  the  appeal  be  regular  or  special.  Decisions  of  the 
Court  in  suits  exceeding  in  value  1,000/.  may  be  carried  by  appeal  before  the  Queen  in 
Council.  Monthly  reports  are  received  of  the  state  of  business  from  every  district,  and  an 
annual  report  is  made  to  Government  of  the  administration  of  civil  justice,  both  in  the 
Sudder  Couit  and  in  its  subordinate  Courts. 

The  Nizamut  Adawlut. — ^The  Judges  of  the  Sudder  Dewanny  are  the  Judges  also  of  this 
Court.  The  Nizamut  has  cognizance  in  all  matters  relating  to  criminal  justice  and  the 
police  of  the  country;  but  it  exercises  no  original  jurisdiction.  Appeals  from  the  Sessions 
Judges  lie  to  this  Court ;  but  it  cannot  enhance  the  amount  of  punishment,  nor  reverse  an 
acquittal.  The  sentences  of  this  Court  arc  final.  In  cases  of  murder  and  other  crimes 
requiring  greater  punishment  than  16  years'  imprisonment  (which  is  the  limit  of  the  Sessions 
Judges'  power),  all  the  proceedings  of  the  trial  are  referred  for  the  orders  of  the  Nizamut. 
The  Mahomedan  law  officer  of  this  Court  (unless  the  futwa  be  dispensed  with)  first  records 
his  judgment,  and  all  the  documents  are  then  submitted  to  the  Judges  of  the  Nizamut.  If 
the  case  be  not  capital,  it  is  decided  by  the  sentence  of  a  single  Judge.  Sentences  of  death 
require  the  concurrence  of  two  Judges.f  Trials  before  the  Sessions  Judge  for  crimes 
punishable  by  a  limited  period  of  imprisonment  are  also  referred,  as  already  intimated,  for 
the  disposal  of  the  Nizamut,  in  cases  where  the  Sessions  Judge  differs  from  the  opinion  of 
the  Mahomedan  law  officer.  As  in  civil  matters,  monthly  abstracts  of  all  trials  are  laid 
before  the  Judges  of  the  Court  sitting  together,  when  the  proceedings  of  the  Sessions  Judges 
are  reviewed.  In  sentences  of  acquittal  which  may  be  disapproved,  though  the  Nizamut. 
cannot  interfere  so  as  to  affect  the  sentence,  the  Judge  is  admonished. 

REVENUE  COMMISSIONERS  AND  BOARD  OF  REVENUE. 

In  Bengal  and  the  North-Western  Provinces  there  are  Revenue  Commissioners,  a  class  ♦ 
of  officers  superior  to  Collectors,  each  of  whom  has  authority  extending  over  a  division  com- 
prising  several  collectorates ;    his  duty  being  that  of  watching   the  proceedings  of  the 
Collectors  therein,  and  ascertaining  that  in  every  respect  ihey  are  regular  and  consistent 
with  just  principles  of  administration. 

All  matters  relating  to  the  settlement,  collection  and  administration  of  the  revenue  ulti- 
mately fall  under  the  superintendence  and  control  of  a  Board  of  Revenue,  which  exercises 
a  general  supervision  over  the  proceedings  of  Commissioners  and  Collectors.  Some  arrange- 
ments, not  dissimilar,  exist  for  the  like  purposes  under  the  other  Presidencies.  Appoint- 
ments to  the  Revenue  Board,  and  also  to  the  office  of  Revenue  Commissioner,  are  made  by 
selection  from  civil  servants  employed  in  the  Revenue  Department. 

*  The  Dusserah  is  a  Hindoo  festival  continuing  for  10  days,  which  are  appropriated  to  religious. 
ceremonies. 

The  Mohurrum  is  a  fsAt  kept  by  Mahoinedans  in  commemoration  of  the  death  of  Hossein  and 
Uassein,  the  two  sons  of  Ali  by  his  cousin  Fatima,  the  daughter  of  Mahomet. 

t  If  the  Judges  of  the  Nizamut  concur  in  the  verdict  of  the  lower  court,  and  the  prisoner  be  con- 
sidered deserving  of  a  higher  degree  of  punishment  than  could  he  awarded  by  the  Sessions  Judge,  he 
may  be  sentenced  to  suffer  death,  or  to  undergo  imprisonment  for  21  years;  but  if  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment for  life,  then  transportation  for  life,  either  to  the  penal  settlements  of  Singapore,  Penang, 
or  Malacca,  the  Tenasserim  Provinces,  Arracan  or  Aden,  would  be  substituted  \  but  no  native  of  India 
can  be  transported  to  New  South  Wales  or  the  adjacent  islands. 
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-       LANGUAGES.  ApperdixC. 


Ths  Oriental  languages  taught  at  Haileybury  are — 
Persian,* 

Oordoo,  or  Hindostanee, 
Sanscrit,  and 
Teloogoo. 

Instruction  is  also  afforded,  at  the  desire  of  the  student,  in^» 
Arabic, 
Bengalee, 
Hindee,  and 
Mahratta. 

In  India,  civil  servants  are  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  two  languages ;  viz. — 

Bengal : — 

North-West  Provinces — Persian  and  Hindee. 

Lower  Provinces — Bengalee,  with  either  Persian  or  Hindostanee. 

Madras  : — 

Tamil  and  Teloogoo. 
Encouragement  is  held  out  to  acquire  a  third  language — 
Canarese,  Malayala,  or  Hindostanee. 

Bombay  : — 

Hindostanee,  with  either  Mahratta  or  Guzerattee. 

Arabic  is  the  key  to  Persian,  Oordoo  or  Hindostanee,  Pushtoo,  and  Sindhec.  It  is  the 
i^pository  of  the  Mahomedan  faith,  and  of  the  laws  and  civil  regulations  of  Mussulmen. 

Sanscrit  is  the  jjarent  of  the  dialects  of  Upper  India : — 
Hindee,  Cutchee, 

Bengalee,  Boondela, 

Punjabee,  Bri^  Bhakhur, 

Mahratta,  Ooriya,  and 

Guzerattee,  Assamese,  are  all  its  derivatives. 

The  dialects  of  Southern  India ;  viz.—* 
Teloogoo, 
TamuT, 
Canarese, 
Malayala,  and 
Cingalese,  are  also  closely  dependent  upon  it. 

It  is  the  storehouse  of  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Brahmin,  and  the  language  ot  tiie 
laws  of  Menu,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  basis  of  the  actual  civil  law  of  the  Hindoo^ 
and  the  mainspring  of  his  daily  avocations. 

Oordoo  or  Hindostanee,  the  common  language  of  Mahomedans  throughout  India,  is  the 
primitive  t  language  of  the  Hindoos,  modified  by  those;]:  of  their  Mahomedan  conquerors. 
The  account  given  of  the  Oordoo  language  is  as  follows : — 

"When  Akbar  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Delhi,  a.d.  1666,  various  races,  Hindo^ 
and  Mussulman,  presented  themselves  in  the  royal  city.  They  differed  in  language  and 
dialect ;  but  when  they  came  to  live  and  traffic  together,  one  language,  termed  Oordoo, 
became  definitively  fixed." 

The  aborigines  of  India  are  found  chiefly  in  the  districts  of  the  south-west  frontier  of 
Bengal.  Little  is  known  of  their  aboriginal  tongue,  designated  the  language  of  the  "  Coles." 
It  is  from  the  hill  coolies  of  these  tracts  that  the  emigrants  to  the  British  colonies  have  been 
principally  furnished. 

The  native  languages  into  which  the  Legislative  Acts  of  the  Governor-general  in  Council 
are  translated  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  are — 

Persian, 
Bengalee, 
Oordoo,  or  Hindostanee. 

As  a  medium  for  affording  useful  information  to  the  native  officers  of  Government, 
Gazettes  are  published  in  the  Bengalee  and  Hindostanee  or  Oordoo  languages,  for  official 
notifications. 

In 

*  Though  the  use  of  Persian  has  been  abolished  in  the  courts  of  the  East  India  Company,  a  know- 
ledge of  that  language  is  indispensable,  inasmuch  as  Bengalee  (as  spoken  by  the  lower  orders),  and 
Hindostanee  or  Oordoo,  are  both  largely  mixed  up  with  Persian. 

t  Hindee. 

X  Arabic  and  Persian ;  thus,  as  the  English  language  was  formed  from  the  union  of  Saxon  and 
Norman  French,  so  Oordoo  or  Hindostanee  is  the  fusion  of  Persian  and  Arabic  with  Hindee. 

(20— III.  Apr.)  U 
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iVppcndix  C.  I"  1^37  the  use  of  the  Persian  language  in 'the  judicial  courts  of  the  East  India  Company 

_,-.  was  abolished,  and  the  vernacular  of  each  district  substituted.     Judicial  decrees,  embracing 

the  points  to  be  decided,  the  decisions  thereon,  and  the  reasons  for  such  decisions,  are  now 
required  to  be  written,  first  in  tlie  language  of  the  judge  (European  or  native),  and  subse- 
quently translated  into  the  vernacular  of  the  district  in  which  ihe  suit  has  been  decided. 


TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION. 


Within  the  last  20  years,  several  restrictions  which  impeded  the  growth  of  commerce 
have  been  removed,  and  India  may  now  be  said  to  enjoy  free  trade.  This  state  of  things 
has  been  brought  about  by — 

1st.  The  abolition  of  transit  or  inland  duties.* 

2d.  The  removal  of  export  t  duties  on  the  staple  articles  of  sugar  and  cotton, 

3d.  The  equalization  X  of  duties  on  the  cargoes  of  British  and  foreign  ships. 

By  tlie  abolition  of  inland  duties,  the  transit  of  produce  for  home  consumption  was  rendered 
free,  and  a  fresh  impetus  given  to  the  internal  trade  of  the  country. 

By  the  withdrawal  of  export  duties  on  sugar  and  cotton,  the  staple  produce  of  India  is 
enabled  to  compete  in  foreign  markets  with  the  like  productions  of  other  countries.§ 

By  abolishing  the  distinction  between  British  and  foreign  ships,  the  latter,  previously  dis- 
couraged from  resorting  to  India  by  the  imposition  of  double  duties,  now  enter  the  poiis  of 
India  on  the  same  terms  as  their  British  conipetitors,  and  thus  afford  a  vast  addition  to  the 
means  of  transport,  and  an  incalculable  increase  of  facilities  for  its  commerce.  The  same 
Act  (6  of  1848)  removed  the  impediments  which  obstructed  the  coasting  trade,  by  abolish- 
ing the  levy  of  duty  on  goods  conveyed  from  port  to  port.||  Further, — Asiatic  sailors  or 
Lascars,  being  natives  of  India  and  under  the  government  of  the  East  India  Company,  are 
now  deemed  British  seamen.^f 

The  degree  of  expansion  resulting  to  the  commerce  of  India  from  these  measures  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  comparative  statement : 

Imports  into  India.** 


Mnehw»iite. 

Treeture. 

TOCAL. 

1834-35 
1849-50 

£. 

4,261,106 
10,299,888 

£. 
1,893,023 

3,396,807 

£. 

6,154,129 
13,696,696 

ExPOBTS. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

1834-35 
1849-50 

£. 
7,993,420 

17,312,299 

194,740 
971,244 

£• 
8,188,160 

18,283,543 

Inland 

*  Transit  or  inland  duties  were  abolished  in— 

Bengal  by  Act  14  of  1836. 
Madras  „  6  of  1844. 
Bombay       „       1  of  1838. 

t  The  export  o£  Svgar  to  British  ports  was  rendered  free  of  duty  under  the  Tariflf  Act  14  of 
1836.  Cotton  was  exempted  from  export  duty  by  a  notification  of  the  Indian  Government,  dated 
31st  December  1847. 

t   Vif^e  Act  of  the  Government  of  India,  No.  6  of  1848, 

§  The  chief  remaining  staple  products  upon  which  export  duties  are  now  levied  are  Silk  and 
Indigo ;  but  in  repect  to  Indigo  it  may  be  stated,  thnt  India  produces  about  five-sixths  of  the  total 
supply,  and  a  considerable  export  duty  may  therefore  be  levied  without  affecting  the  demand,  or 
interfering  injuriously  with  the  interests  of  the  producer. 

II   Fide,  also,  Act  of  the  Government  of  India,  No.  5  of  1850, 

If  yide  12  &  13  Vict.  o.  29,  s.  8. 

**  The  import  duty  on  British  manufactures  (except  cotton  thread)  amounts  to  5  per  cent. ;  on 
cotton  thread,  dj  per  oent. ;  on  foreign  manufactures,  10  per  cent. 
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Inland  customs  lines  have  been  established  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  between  British 
possessions  and  the  tenitories  of  native  chiefs.  The  rates  of  duty  levied  nearly  correspond 
with  the  sea  duties. 

Although  the  exports  and  imports  of  India  have  been  subject  to  fluctuation,  it  will  be 
seen,  upon  reference  to  the  annexed  table,  that  upon  the  whole  the  increase  is  very  consi- 
derable. The  amount  of  both  imports  and  exporis  in  the  last  year  of  the  series  is  more 
than  double  that  of  the  first.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  while  the  Government  revenue  has 
benefited,  the  people  have  prospered.  It  is  shown  that  there  has  been  a  greatly  increased 
surplus  produce  for  exportation ;  and  that  there  is  an  increased  power  of  consumption  is  indi- 
cated by  the  imports. 


Appendix  i*. 
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SALT. 


BENGAL. 

The  supply  of  salt  in  Bengal  is  provided  partly  by  manufacture,  conducted  on  account  of 
the  Government,*  partly  by  importation,  and  in  one  instance  t  by  private  manufacture, 
under  a  system  of  excise.  The  duty  J  on  all  impoited  salt  is  Iwo-and-a-half  rupees  per 
maund  of  82  lbs.,  or  about  three  farthings  per  lb.  1*he  same  rate  of  duty  is  levied  as 
excise  op  salt  manufactured  by  private  individuals ;  and  the  Government  salt  may  be  pur- 
chased at  all  times  in  quantities  of  not  less  than  50  maunds,  at  a  fixed  price,  which  is  com^ 
posed  of  the  cost  price,  with  the  addition  of  two-and-a-half  rupees  per  niaund,  or  three 
farthings  per  lb.  The  average  cost  price  of  production  §  is  about  Rs,  80  per  100  maund», 
or  a  triflp  below  one  farthing  per  lb.,  thus  making  the  Government  selling  price  under  a 
penny  per  lb.  The  supply  of  salt  is  no  longer  a  monopoly;  its  manufacture  and  sale  have 
not  been  relinquished  by  Government,  but  individuals  participate  in  its  provision,  both  by 
importation  and  manufacture,  under  a  combined  system  of  Customs  and  Excise. 

The  system  of  Jixed yrices  and  open  warehouses  commenced  in  1836-37,  when  the  previous 
system  of  fixed  quantities  and  periodical  sales  was  abolished.  || 


Daring  the  seven  years  commencing  with  1837-38,  and  ending 

with  1843-44,  the  duty  on  salt  was  Rs.  3.  4  a.  per  maund. 

The  annual  average  %  quantity  of  salt  sold  and  imported 

during  that  period  was       ------- 

In  November  1844,  the  duty  was  reduced  to  Rs.  3  per  maund, 

•nd  the  annual  average  sale  increased  to     -        -        -        - 
In  April  1847,  the  doty  was  fuither  reduced  to  Rs.  2.  12  a.  per 

maund,  and  the  annual  sale  amounted  to     - 
In  Apiil  1849,  the  duty  was  again  subjected  to  reduction,  when 

it  was  fixed  for  five  years  at  its  present  rate  of  Rs.  2.  8  a. 

per  maund. 


Maundt  of  62  Pounds. 

4,627,030 
4,966,917 
5,452,909 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  the  five  years  above  adverted  to,  the  reduction  efiected  in  th^ 
«alt-tax  amounted  to  nearly  25  per  cent ;  but  it  would  appear  that  no  further  reduction  can 
for  the  present  be  expected,  consistently  with  the  mliintenance  of  the  revenue,  the  last 
Feduction,  in  1849,  having  led  to  no  further  increase  of  consumption. 

NORTH-WESTERN  PROVINCES. 

The  $upply  of  salt  to  the  North-West  Provinces  is  furnished  partly  from  the  Lower  Pro* 
vinces  of  Bengal,  and  partly  from  the  Sambhur  Salt  Lake,**  in  Rajpootana,  and  other 
localities  on  the  western  side  of  India,  I'he  salt  of  Bengal  having  paid  the  excise  or  import 
duty  of  Rs.  2.  8  a.  per  maund,  passes  free  into  the  North-West  Provinces.  The  Sambhur 
and  other  salt,  on  crossing  the  north-western  frontier  customs  line,  is  subjected  to  a  duty  of 
two  rupees  per  maund,  and  to  a  further  duty  of  half  a  rupeeff  per  maund  on  transmissioii 
to  the  eastward  of  Allahabad,  thus  coming  into  competition  with  the  salt  of  Bengal  under  an 
equal  duty  of  Rs.  2.  8  a.  per  maund. 

MADRAS. 

At  Madras  salt  is  manufactured  on  account  of  Government,  and  sold  for  internal  con- 
sumption at  one  rupee  per  maund,  or  under  one  farthing  per  \h.XX    The  duty  on  imported 

•  foreign 

*  The  manufacture  is  carried  on,  not  ^y  hired  labour  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  but  by  % 
system  of  pecuniary  advances;  the  parties  receiving  them  being  bound  to  deliver,  at  a  fixed  prioe,  all 
the  salt  manufactured.  Probably  100,000  labourers  (called  molunghees)  are  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facta  re  in  the  Sunderbunds. 

t  Mr.  Prinsep's  salt-works  at  Narrainpore. 

X  The  duty  is  levied  at  the  time  of  the  clearance  of  the  salt  from  the  bonded  warehouses. 

^  The  salt  agencies  are  located  along  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  viz.  at  Hidgelee,  Tumlooke^ 
Chittagong,  Arracan,  Cuttack,  Balasore,  Khoredah. 

II  As  recommended  by  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1836.     All  the  recom* 
mendations  of  that  Committee  have  now  been  fully  and  fairly  carried  out ;  viz. — 
Ist.  Open  warehouses  and  fixed  prices. 

2d.  Imported  salt  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  native  manufactured  salt. 
3d.  The  rate  of  duty  to  be  fixed  below  the  average  of  net  profit  for  a  series  of  10  years  (such 
average  having  been  calculated  at  Rs.  3  per  maund). 

^  These  averages  are  exclusive  of  the  quantities  disposed  of  by  retail  sales,  which  cannot  be  given 
with  perfect  accuracy. 

**  The  Sambhur  Lake  belongs  to  the  native  States  of  Joudpore  and  Jeypore. —  Vide  accompany- 
ing Map. 

f  f  The  Allahabad  special  duty  was  fixed  by  Act  14  of  1843  at  one  rupee  per  maund  ;  but  in  1847, 
and  again  in  1849,  when  reduction  of  duty  on  Bengal  salt  was  eflfected,  corresponding'  reductions  were 
made  in  the  Allahabad  duty. 

X\  By  Act  6  of  1844,  sect.  43,  the  selling  price  of  the  Government  salt  was  fixed  at  fti.  Ij  per 
maund.     It  has  subsequently  been  reduced  to  one  rupee^  by  order  of  the  Court. 
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foreign  salt  was  three  rupees  per  maund  ;  but  it  has  been  recommended  by  the  home        Appendix  C. 
authorities  that  the  import  duty  should. (as  in  Bengal)  be  equal  only  to  the  difference  between  — 

the  sellinpi  price  and  the  cost  of  manufacture :  the  difference  between  tlie  cost  price  and  the 
price  at  which  the  salt  i»  given  out  for  consumption  being  the  duty  to  be  realised. 

BOMBAY, 

In  Bombay  tlie  manufacture  of  salt  is  carried  on  by  individuals,  but  subject  to  an  excise 
duty  of  12  annas  (1^.  6d,)  per  maund,*  a  similar  duty  being  imposed  on  imported  salt. 
Salt  exported  from  this  presidency  to  Calcutta  is  subject  to  the  above  excise  duty,  but  credit 
for  that  amount  is  given  at  Calcutta  in  the  adjustment  of  the  local  duty.  Facilities  are  also 
afforded  for  the  export  of  salt  to  Malabar,  Travancore,  Cochin,  and  other  places. 

PUNJAUB. 

The  excise  duty  on  salt  at  the  Punjaub  Salt  Mines  has  been  fixed  at  two  rupees  per 
maund. 

Ens^lish  salt,  it  is  said,  may  be  laid  down  at  Calcutta  at  44  s.  per  ton,  or  about  Rs.  SO 
per  1 00  maunds.  f 

According  to  another  authority,  J  Ss,  66  per  100  maunds  is  the  lowest  possible  rate  at 
which  the  transaction  could  be  effected.  But  salt  from  the  Persian  Gulf  and  other  Arab 
States  is  laid  down  at  Calcutta  at  Rs,  40  per  100  maunds.  It  is,  therefore,  the  high  cost  of 
producing  Bengal  salt  {Rs, SO  per  100  maunds)  which  alone  enables  English  salt  to  keep  a 
footing  in  the  Calcutta  market. 

In  Bengal  salt  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  sea-watfer. 

In  Bombay  and  M>adras  the  process  is  that  of  solar  evaporation. 

In  the  Punjaub  it  is  extracted  in  a  pure  state  from  the  salt  mines. 

The  Sambhur  Salt  Lake,  in  Rajpootana,  overflows  during  the  rains,  and  when  the  waters 
subside,  a  deep  incrustation  of  salt  is  deposited  on  its  shores  tor  several  miles  round. 

Salt  purchased  at  Calcutta  at  1  d.  per  lb.,  the  Government  price,  is  sold  at  Benares  (4()0 
miles  from  Calcutta,  where  it  comes  into  competition  with  the  salt  from  Kajpootana),  at 
12  lbs.  the  rupte,  or  2d.  per  lb. ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  stated  to  be  then  considerably  adul- 
terated. The  consumption  of  salt  in  India  has  been  usually  estimated  ^  at  12  lbs.  per  head 
per  annum ;  and  assuming  the  wages  of  agricultural  labour  ||  at  three  rupees  per  mensem 
(the  rate  now  paid  on  the  Calcutta  and  Bombay  mail-road,  and  also  to  village  watchmen  V 
it  would,  at  Calcutta,  absorb  •the  income  of  ^ve  days'  labour  to  provide  the  quantiiy  required 
for  a  year.  The  salt  duty  thus  operates  as  a  tax  of  about  1  i  per  cent,  upon  the  labourer's  • 
wages,  if  he  h?ive  none  but  himself  to  provide  for.  If  he  nave  a  wife  or  children,  the 
per-centage  will  of  course  be  increased  by  the  amount  of  their  consumption.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  however,  on  the  other  side,  that  the  wite  and  children  would  generally  contribute 
something  to  the  common  fund  by  the  earnings  of  their  labour,  and  thus  again  reduce  the 
per-centage. 

At  Benares,  the  purchase  of  the  same  quantity  of  salt  (12  lbs.)  would  absorb  10  days' 
earnings,  thus  constituting  a  charge  of  three  per  cent,  on  the  labourer's  income.  But  for 
this  additional  charge  the  Government  duty  is  in  nowise  accountable.  The  difference  in 
price  is  occa>ioned  by  the  cost  of  conveyance,  profits  of  trade,  wastage,  &c.,  the  ordinary 
charges  of  commerce.  If 

The  pressure  of  the  salt  tax  on  the  labourer  cannot  be  regarded  as  severe,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  the  only  way  in  which  he  contributes  to  the  pecuniary  necessities  of  the  State ;  in  all  other 
respects  he  is  not  necessarily  subject  to  taxation. 

The  preceding  remarks  apply  to  the  Upper  and  Lower  Provinces  of  Benual.  In  the  terri- 
tories of  Madras  and  Bombay,  ihe  duty  on  salt  is  only  about  one-third  of  th^t  which  prevails 
in  Bengal ;  but  from  other  causes  the  mass  of  the  people  are  believed  to  be  in  inferior  cir- 
cumstances to  those  of  Bengal.  In  Madras  they  are  still  subject  to  various  taxes  (moturpha 
tax,  duty  on  tobacco,  &c.),  which  have  been  abolished  elsewhere. 

A  comparison  of  the  amount  of  salt  produced,  with  the  numbers  of  the  population  con- 
suming it,  will  show  that  the  estimate  which  assigns  12  lbs.  as  the  ordinary  annual  consump- 
tion 

*  The  duty  on  salt  on  delivery  from  salt-works  was  fixed,  by  Act  27  of  1837,  at  half  a  rupee  per 
maund.  It  was  subsequeutlj  increased  to  one  rupee  per  maund  by  Act  16  of  1844,  and  reduced  to 
12  annas,  its  present  price,  by  order  of  the  Court  in  the  same  year. 

+  Aylwyn  on  Salt  Trade. 

J  Calcutta  Review. 

§  Report  of  Board  of  Customs,  Salt  and  Opium  :  Calcutta,  1819.     Also,  Calcutta  Review,  1847. 

II  In  1846,  2,000  labourers  were  engaged  for  employment  on  the  Calcutta  and  Bombay  mail-road, 
at  Rs.  3  per  head  per  mensem.     See  also,  Regulation  XXII.  of  18l(»,  sect.  4. 

1[  Of  these  the  principal  item  is  cost  of  carriage  ;  but  on  the  completion  of  the  railway  now  in  pro- 
gress, this  will  be  greatly  reduced  in  the  districts  which  it  traverees.  It  is  computed  that  the  expense 
of  conveying  a  ton  of  merchandize  will  not  exceed  2  j  rf.  per  mile ;  consequently  salt  may  be  carried 
from  Calcutta  to  Benares  for  one  halfpenny  per  lb. 

(20— III.  App.)  u  4 
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tion  of  an  individual  is  neaijy  in  correspondence  with  fact    The  quantity  of  salt  sold 
wholesale  and  retail,  or  imported,  was,  in  1846-47,  as  under : — 


Beneal    -        -        - 
Nortn-West  Provinces 
Madras  -        -        - 
Bombay  -        -        - 


UawMb  of  82  PMumIs. 

6,166,268 
2,670,943 
4,687,720 
2,673,626 


16,998,646 

82 


31,997,092 
127,988,368 

1,3 11,880,772  lbs. 


If  the  entire  population  of  British  India  be  assumed  at  99,000,000,  which,  from  the  latest 
official  information,  may  be  considered  as  about  its  actual  extent,  the  above-mentioned 
quantity  of  salt  would  afford  to  each  individual  about  13  lbs.,  the  facts  collected  by  statistical 
research  thus  corroborating  an  estimate  founded  on  observation  of  the  habits  of  the  people. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  quantity  of  salt  imported  into  Calcutta  from  all  countries^ 
and  also  from  England,  for  the  last  seven  years.* 


1844-46    

1846-46    

1846-47  .         .         -         .        - 

1847-48  -         - 

1848-49  -         -         .         -     .   - 

1849-60  -         .         -         .         - 
1860-61  (tlie  first  six  months  of)    - 


Imported 
from  all  Countries. 


970,696 
1,681,968 
1,466,744 
1,616,084 
1,626,7Q6 
2,126,848 
1,466,007 


From  England. 


MtMtidt, 
791 

602,616 

362,836 

762,998 

469,803 

624,673 

672,092 


STATEMENT,  exhibiting  the  Net  Revbnub  derived  from  Salt  from  all  Sources;  viz. 
Government  Sales,  Excise  on  Private  Manufacture,  and  Customs  Duty,  from  the  year 
1839-40. 


North-Virett 

YEAR. 

Bengal. 

ProTinoes. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Total. 

JZupeef. 

Rup€€9. 

Rupee$, 

Rupees, 

Rupees. 

1839-40     ... 

1,61,94,188 

26,90,511 

38,82,422 

12,72,209 

2,36,39,330 

1840-41     -         .         - 

1,68,80,084 

24,43,614 

30,21,806 

14,58,218 

2,33,03,721 

1841-42     - 

1,67,60,067 

26,81,822 

33,61,806 

13,42,601 

2,31,87,196 

1842-43     . 

1,64,83,412 

25,06,781 

32,10,959 

16,25,339 

2,36,76,441 

1843-44     ... 

1,55,78,010 

35,86,467 

37,35,644 

16,99,579 

2,45,99,700 

1844-45     - 

1,60,42,730 

47,82,645 

37,81,369 

18,47,502 

2,04,54,246 

1846^6     ... 

1,49,09,021 

37,75,196 

40,34,020 

21,01,109 

2,48,19,346 

1846-47     - 

1,62,79,725 

52,47,071 

39,84,188 

17,77,565 

2,72,88,549 

1847-48     -         -         - 

1,66,88,068 

48,26,209 

41,94,855 

23,45,0(10 

2,79,49,738 

1848-49     - 

1,41,44,321 

45,65,642 

37,69,440 

21,06,855 

2,45,86,258 

1849-50     - 

1,61,07,384 

53,79,810 

38,33,312 

21,57,691 

2,74,78,097t 

♦  Board  of  Customs,  Salt  and  Opium.  * 

Rs. 

t  Government  Sales  and  Excise  Duty      .--.---.     1,75,98,287 
Customs  Duty  on  importation  by  sea     -         -         -         -         -         -         -         -        45,00,000 

On  passing:  North -west  frontier  customs  line  »..---        53,79,810 

ft*.  2,74,78,097 
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COTTON.  Appendix  t' 


There  are  two  principal  descriptions  of  cotton  plant  now  cultivated  in  India,  the  indi- 
genous and  the  American. 

The  indigenous  plant  of  India  is  an  annual,  and  succeeds  best  in  the  rich  black  soil  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  The  American  plant,  though  a  perennial,  is  practically  an  annual 
in  India.*  In  some  parts  of  India  it  is  grown  successmlly  f  on  the  black  soil,  but  it  thrives 
better  on  the  light  red  lands.  Each  of  these  productions  is  possessed  of  some  advantages 
not  inherent  in  the  other.  The  Indian  cotton  is  capable  of  being  manufactured  into  fabrics 
of  extraordinary  durability,  and  no  less  extraordinary  fineness;  its  colour  is  superior,  and 
on  this  account  it  is  frequently  used  in  this  country  in  combination  with  American  cotton, 
to  improve  the  colour  of  the  latter ;  but  its  staple  is  short.  In  addition  to  the  greater 
lenscth  of  staple,  American  cotton  has  further  advantages  over  the  indigenous  production  of 
In(Iia;  the  plant  produces  more  flowers,  and  each  flower  a  larger  pod  ;  while  the  quantity  of 
seed  contained  in  the  pod  is  smaller  and  more  readily  separuted  from  the  flbre. 

For  a  period  of  upwards  of  60  years  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany to  extend  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  to  improve  its  staple,  as  well  as  the  modes  of 
cleaning  and  packing.  Seeds  from  difierent  cotton-growing  countries  have  been  procured ; 
rewurds  offered  to  stimulate  exertion ;  and  instruments,  both  agricultural  and  mechanical, 
superior  to  those  in  native  use,  have  been  extensively  introduced.  The  distribution  of  seed 
of  superior  quality  commenced  as  early  as  1788.     In  181.3  the  services  of  an  American  were  j^^g 

obtained,  with  a  view  of  furthering  the  desired  improvement  in  cultivation  and  cleaning,  and  1813. 

American  gins  were  then  imported.     In  1818,  and  again  in  1831,  renewed  efforts  were  1818. 

made.     At  the  latter  period  experimental  farms  were  established  in  the  southern  Mahratta  18S1. 

country ,J  and  in  Guzerat;§  but  these,  after  a  considerable  expenditure,  having  failed,  were, 
in  1836,  abolished  by  the  local  government.     In  the  despatch  in  which  the  approval  and  1836. 

confirmation  of  this  step  were  conveyed,  the  Court  expressed  anxiety  *'  that  no  means  should  1888. 

be  left  untried  which  might  be  likely  to  assist  the  desirable  object  of  improving  and  extend- 
ing the  cotton  cultivation  on  the  Bombay  side  of  India."  And  in  the  same  despatch  a 
qualified  assent  was  given  to  a  proposal  made  in  general  terms  by  the  local  government,  for 
authorising  collectors  to  grant  farms  of  land  on  favourable  terms  to  respectable  persons 
desirous  of  cultivating  cotton,  and,  when  necessaiy,  to  make  to  such  persons  pecuniary 
advances  on  security.  But  previously  to  the  receipt  of  this  permission,  the  Bombay 
Government  had  determined  upon  giving  a  very  large  measure  of  encouragement  to  this 
cultivation  by  exempting  from  land  revenue,  for  five  years,  all  lands  sown  with  cotton  in  the 
Poona  and  Ahmednuggur  collectoretes.  Ihis  proceeding  was  greatly  disapproved  by  the 
Government  of  India,  and  on  the  discussion  which  ensued  conung;  before  the  Court,  their 
decision  was  given  in  fevour  of  the  Supreme  Government.  The  Government  of  India  had 
desired  that  the  effect  of  the  notice  to  grant  the  proposed  exemption  should  be  limited  as 
much  as  possible  ;  but  the  Court  directed  its  immediate  formal  revocation,  respect  being 
had  to  the  rights  of  those  who  might  previously  have  taken  advantage  of  it. 

In  1839  it  was  determined  to  seek  information  in  the  cotton- producing  districts  of  the  1339. 

United  States,  and,  if  practicable,  to  engage  there  duly  qualified  persons  to  proceed  to 
India  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  nativ««.s  in  improved  modes  of  culture  and  a  better 
system  of  cleaning.     The  design  was  carried  i/ito  effect.    Ten  Americans,  experienced  in  1840. 

the  management  of  cotton  plantations,  ^^ere  engaged,  despatched  f^  India,  and  their  services 
distributed  in  the  different  presidencies.  Govemment  farms  were  again  established  in 
Broach,  Uharwar  and  Candeish,  as  were  also  experimental  cotton  gardens  in  Rutnagherry. 
In  the  last-named  collectorate  the  cultivation  of  cotton  was  not  generally  practised,  and 
after  a  short  unsuccessful  trial  the  experiment  terminated.  In  Broach  the  culture  of 
the  New  Orleans  cotton  was  stated  to  have   proved   a  complete  failure,  and,   notwith-  ^    ' 

standing  a  large  expenditure,  no  good  effects  were  produced  on  the  staple  of  the 
country,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  farm.     At  a  subsequent  period,  the  faims  in  Dharwar  isid. 

were  abolished,  and  the  contract  system  II  of  cotton  culture  introduced  both  there  and  in 
Candeish,  in  which  collectorate  the  soil  and  climate  are  said  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  culture 
of  Bourbon,  Egyptian,  New  Orleans,  and  other  foreign  varieties  of  cotton. 

The  results  oif  American  management  in  the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  up  to  the  year  1844, 
are  exhibited  in  the  report 5[  from  Mr.  W.  R.  Mercer,  one  of  the  American  cultivators,  dated 
Dharwar,  12th  October  of  that  year.    The  writer  of  this  paper,  which  is  marked  by  great  1844. 

clearness, 

*  Neither  American  nor  Indian  cotton  is  cultivated  on  the  same  ground  in  India  more  than  once  in 
three  years,  their  properties  being  found  to  exhaust  the  productive  powers  of  the  soil. 

Evidence  before  Cotton  Committee  in  184^,  Question  2110,  &c. 

t  Dr.  Royle,  in  Evidence  before  Commons'  Committee  on  Growth  of  Cotton  in  India,  1848, 
Question  481. 

t  The  tract  of  country  comprehending  the  British  districts  of  Dharwar  and  Belgaum,  and  various 
native  jaghires  in  their  vicinity,  is  thus  denominated. 

§  Guzerut  comprises,  in  addition  to  the  territory  of  the  Guicowar,  the  four  British  districts  of 
Broach,  Surat,  Kaira,  and  Ahmedabad. 

II  That  is,  where  cotton  of  a  certain  description  is  grown  by  the  natives,  without  any  iaterferiDce 
4>n  the  purt  of  the  Government  beyond  an  engagement  to  receive  the  produce  at  a  fixed  price. 
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Appendix  C        clearness,  fairness  and  intelligence,  aflSrms  that  Indian  cotton  ha<*long  been  known  to  possess 

two  very  remarkable  qualities  :  it  "milk**  or  swells  in  bleaching,  thereby  yielding  a  more 

substantial  fabric ;  it  takes  and  retains  colour  better  than  Aiuerican  cotton ;  and  it  would 
command  a  good  market,  provided  it  were  sent  in  regular  supply  and  of  uniform  cleanness. 
Mr.  Mercer  further  expresses  his  opinion,  that  the  capability  of  furnishing  an  article  suited 
to  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain  is  not  limited  to  Broach  and  Surat,  but  extends  to  the 
whole  of  Candeish,  the  southern  Mahratta  country,  and  other  parts  of  Western  India  ;  the 
capabilities  of  the  North-Westem  Provinces,  and  large  portions  of  the  eastern  and  southern 
parts  of  the  Madras  territory  being  inferior.  The  difference  of  price  between  the  cotton  of 
Broach  and  Surat,  being  sea- board  districts,  and  that  of  other  more  inland  districts,  he 
attributes  to  "difference  of  handling,  and  the  distance  and  badness  of  the  routes  over  which 
Ae  latter  travels."  After  discussing  the  comparative  effects  of  soil,  climate  and  culture 
(<to  the  second  of  which  he  attributes  great  importance),  Mr.  Mercer  comes  to  the  conclusion 
fhat  the  natives  of  large  tracts  already  employ  a  mode  of  cultivating  the  cotton  plant  in 
principle  nearly  the  same  as  the  American,  but  better  suited  in  some  respects  to  locality,  &c. 
Ihe  great  inferiority  of  much  of  the  Indian  article,  he  says,  is  the  result  of  what  befalls 
it  subsequent  to  its  production  in  the  fields,  that  is,  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  gathered  and 
stored,  and  chiefly  the  way  in  which  it  is  separated  from  the  seed  and  prepared  for  market, 
as  well  as  in  its  tianstnission  to  market  At  the  gathering,  in  his  opmion,  the  effort  for 
improvement  should  commence. 

Various  improvements  having  been  made  in  the  cotton  saw-gin,  with  a  view  to  render  it 
1846.  more  suitable  to  Indian  use,  the  Court,  in  1846,  desirous  of  arriving  at  a  just  conclusion  in 

regard  to  the  results,  as  exemplified  in  Bombay  saw-ginned  cotton,  directed  consignments 
to  be  made  annually  of  6,000  bales,  to  be  continued  for  a  period  of  three  years  ;  and  in  the 
following  year,  witn  a  view  of  testing  the  capabilities  of  the  different  districts,  directions 
were  given  that  the  annual  consignment  should  consist  of  equal  quantities  of  New  Orleans 
and  indigenous  cotton,  and  should  be  drawn  from  the  four  collectorates  in  which  measures 
fbr  the  improvement  of  the  article  were  in  progress ;  viz.,  Dharwar,  Belgaum,  Broach  and 
Candeish.  It  may  here  be  mentioned,  that  in  forwarding  to  Bombay  the  account  sales  of 
this  cotton,  the  results  were  stated  to  be  highly  satisfactory.  Very  favourable  opinions  were 
pronounced  ou  the  article  by  spinners  and  other  competent  judges,  and  the  prices  reaiized 
were  good,  for  some  samples  high.  In  fact,  the  question  as  to  the  capability  of  India  to 
produce  cotton  suitable  for  the  use  of  British  manufactures  might  thenceforth  oe  considered 
settled. 

1848.  In  1848,  in  adverting  to  the  promised  supply  from  the  fbur  collectorates,  the  Court 
mtimated  their  desire  that  Government  should  abstain  from  entering  the  market  as  large 
purchasers  of  cotton  from  American  seed,  if  it  found  a  ready  sale  amon^  local  dealers4  The 
superiority  of  that  cotton  being  generally  recognized  in  the  South  Mahratta  country,  they 
were  of  opinion  that  Government  might  confine  their  operations  to  the  supply  of  seed,  and 
ttie  introduction  of  improved  methods  of  cleaning  by  saw-gins,  &c. 

In  the  Madras  territories,  cotton  farms  were  established  in  the  districts  of  Coioibatore, 

1849.  Tinnevelly  and  other  localities.  These  farms  have  been  recently  discontinued,  the  object  for 
which  they  wei-e  formed  having  been  fully  attained,  by  demonstrating  timt  the  soil  and 
dimate  are  capable  of  producing  cotton  suitable  to  the  British  market. 

It  thus  appears  that  within  the  two  subordinate  Presidencies  there  is  a  considerable  extent 
of  country,  the  soil  and  climate  of  which  are  well  adapted  to  the  growth,  not  only  of  the 
ind^nous  cotton  plant,  but  also  of  the  American  plant.  The  experiments  liave,  moreover, 
brought  to  light  a  fact,  which  might  have  admitted  of  some  doubt,  viz.  that  f(»r  the  moat 
part  the  Natives  are  well  acquamted  with  the  proper  modes  of  cultivation,  and  that  little  or 
no  adTenta.ue  is  likely  to  be  gained  from  further  inteiference  witii  the  ordinary  course  of 
avriculture  and  trade.  An  ample  provision  of  seed  of  the  superior  kinds  of  cotton  for  the 
use  of  the  cultivatoi*s  (till  such  time  as,  by  its  general  diffusion,  all  inteiference,  even  in  this 
way,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  shall  become  unnecessary)  seems  all,  as  far  as  cultivation 
is  concerned,  that  can  now  be  beneficial. 

The  cleaning  and  packing  of  the  cotton  seem,  however,  still  to  be  very  far  from  perfect, 
and  the  introduction  of  improved  methods  contmues  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  home 
authorities.* 

The  duty  on  the  export  cf  cotton,  and  the  inland  transit  duty,  having  been  abolished,  all 
tlm  cneoonigement  that  can  properly  be  afforded  by  fiscal  regulations  has  been  extended  to 
this  production.  There  remains  another  mode  m  which  Government  can  promote  the 
extension  of  the  growth  of  cotton  and  the  improvement  of  its  quality,  viz.  by  facilitating 
the  construction  of  tramways  and  railroads,  where  the  anticipated  amount  of  traffic  would 
justify  the  outlay.  In  some  diairicls  the  expenses  of  cultivation  and  assessment  are  not  so 
heavy  as  the  expense  of  carriage  to  market. 

In  competition  wiih  America  for  the  British  trade,  India  will  always  have  to  encounter 
the  disadvantage  of  distance.  But  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  this  may  be  greatly 
moderated,  especially  as  the  cotton  manufactures  of  Great  Britain  appear  to  require  new  and 
increased  sources  of  supply.  Indian  cotton  is  adapted  to  varieties  of  goods  anoounting  in 
weight  to  about  75  f  per  cent,  of  the  total  cotton  manufacture  of  Great  Britain.     The 

cultivatioa 

*  The  services  of  »ome  of  the  American  planters,  Mr.  Blount,  Mr.  Frost,  and  others,  have  been 
reengaged  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  machinery,  superintending'  cotton  experiments,  Sec.  Vide 
Court's  CorrespondeDce,  1852. 

t  Chapman  on  Cotton  and  Commerce  of  India,  page  4. 
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cultiTation  has  to  contend  with  sundry  disadvantagesy*  but  these  are  corapeDsated  by  the 
cheapness  f  of  the  coet  of  production  ;  this,  in  many  parts  of  India,  being  only  1}  cf.  per  lb., 
while  in  America  it  is  from  50  to  100  per  cefit  more.J  ranging  from  2^^/.  to  3  d, 

T^  power  of  contributing  to  the  required  supply  is,  however,  Itonited  by  circumstaacefy 
some  of  which  only  would  appear  to  be  umler  control.  The  cotton  of  the  Lower  Provinces 
of  Bengal  is  said  to  be  unsuitable  to  ihe  British  market.  In  the  North-west  the  experimental 
culture  was  tried  to  a  certain  extent  without  success,  but  discouraging  incidents  appear  to 
have  led,  in  some  degree  at  least,  to  its  somewhat  premature  abandonment.  At  Madras, 
improvement  in  quality  has  been  simoUaneons  with  extended  cultivation ;  but  from  the  latest 
official  information  it  would  appear  that  even  if  the  whole  of  the  lands  in  that  Presidency 
adapted  fot*  the  production  of  cotton  were  so  appropriated,  the  supply,  after  deducting  the 
quantity  required  for  local  consumption  and  export  to  China,  would  bear  a  veiy  smail  pro^ 
portion  to  the  wants  of  the  British  market.^  Looking  to  existing  circumstances,  it  wiH  be 
seen  that  if,  instead  of  a  part  only,  the  present  entire  export  of  cotton  from  Madras  found 
its  way  to  Great  Britain,  it  would  not  tumtsh  2  per  eeat  of  the  supply  required  by  the 
British  manufacturers. 

For  many  years  past  the  chief  supply  of  Indian  cotton,  both  to  Great  Britain  and  the 
world  at  Jaige,  has  been  furnished  from  the  port  of  Bombay,  the  greater  part  being  rai^d  in 
Guzerat ;  ||  but  a  just  view  of  the  extent  and  capabilities  of  the  whole  of  the  ootton  land 
lying  along  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  1[  would  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  present  growth 
of  Guzerat  cotton  cannot  be  materially  increased. 

Taking  the  last  four  years  of  the  Tabular  Statement  at  the  end  of  this  paper,  the  export  of 
cotton  from  India  may  be  regarded  as  having  attained  an  amount  of  between  160,000,000  lbs. 
and  170,000,000  lbs.  per  annum  ;**  and  it  would  not  appear  that  in  the  present  condition 
of  India  this  supply  can  be  greatly  exceeded  ;  for  though  the  export  of  cotton  from  India 
to  Great  Britain  fluctuates  from  year  to  year  (sometimes  to  the  extent  of  60  or  70  per  cent.)^tt 

yet 
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*  The  inferior  productiveness  of  the  Indian  soil  and  inferior  yield  of  the  cotton  plant,  the  oom- 
bined  operation  of  the  txvo  causes,  restrict  the  average  out-turn  to  100  lbs.  of  clean  cotton  per  acre, 
while  in  America  the  same  area  gives  at  least  double  the  quantity. 

t  Evidence  before  Cotton  Committee,  1848.  Manufacturers  of  coarse  goods  in  Manchester  have 
a  table,  by  which  they  see  at  a  glance  the  respective  prices  at  which  American  and  Indian  cotton  are 
equivalent  to  each  other. 

Evidence  before  Cotton  Committee,  1848,  Questions  6d2,  1206. 

t  Vide  Bazley's  Evidence,  Question  760 ;  also  Memo,  from  Mr.  Turner,  Chairman  of  Manchester 
Cammeroial  Association,  page  67,  note. 

S  See  Note  A.  at  the  end  of  this  Paper.  

II  The  total  export  of  cot1»n  frdfll  ttidiE  tri  TM9-^tlfrw88 11RI,t!96,220  lbs.  The  Bombay  oontri- 
bution  to  this  total  amounted  to  150,754,068  lbs.,  of  which  94,226,770  lbs.  was  the  growth  of  Gazeral* 
(Report  on  Internal  and  External  Commerce.) 

f  See  Note  B. 

♦•  Exports  to  all  Countries. 

Lb$. 
1846-47     ---------     169,080  881 

1847-48 160,817,295 

1848-49 168,681,466 

1849-50 165,665,220 

The  Exports  of  1840-50  are  made  up  as  follows  : 


From  Bengal 
„  Madras 
„     Bombay 


To  England. 


27,806 

5,026,028 

105,637,028 


110,690,857 


To  all  other  PUeet. 

Lbs. 
1,817,971 

8,038,057 

45,117,985 


54,974,863 


Total. 


Lbs. 
1,845,277 

13,064,080 

150,754,968 


165,665,220 


tt  Exports  of  Cotton. 


1848-49 
1849-50 


To  Great  Britain. 

Lbs. 
67,203,519 

110,690,357 


China  and  other  Porta. 


lis. 
101,427,947 

54,974,863 


(439.  App.) 


x2 


Total. 


Lbs. 
168,631,466 

165,665,220 
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164        APPENDIX  TO   MINUTES   OP   EVIDENCE   TAKEN   BEFORE   SELECT 

Appendix  C.       Y^^  >^  will  be  seen,  on  reference  to  the  Tabular  Statement,  that  the  increased  or  diminished 

amount  is  invariably  attended  by  a  corresponding  diminution  or  increase  in  the  supplies  to 

other  countries,  and  that  the  aggregate  annual  export  from  India  remains  without  variation. 
It  may  therefore  be  fairly  inferred  that  the  quantity  of  cotton  which,  under  current  prices, 
India  can  export  at  a  profit,  does  not  greatly  exceed  170,000,000  lbs.  per  annum. 

The  average  yield  of  clean  cotton  in  India  being  not  more  than  100  lbs.  per  acre,  and 
cotton  being  cultivated  on  the  same  ground  once  only  in  three  years,  it  follows,  that  to 
produce  the  quantity  now  exported  annually,  an  area  equal  to  upwards  of  5,000,000  of  acres^ 
or  nearly  8,000  square  miles,  must  be  appropriated  to  the  purpose. 

But  if  by  means  of  railroads  the  great  cotton*  field  of  Berar,  situate  within  the  dominions 
of  the  Nizam  or  Rajah  of  Hyderabad,  were  placed  nearly  on  an  equality  in  point  of  facility 
of  transport  with  the  maritime  cotton  distncts,  then  a  breadth  of  land  sufficient  for  the 
growth  of  a  quantity  equal  to  the  full  demand  of  Great  Britain  might  at  once  be  made 
available.  It  is,  however,  only  by  means  of  a  railroad  that  the  territory  of  Berar  can  be 
placed  in  a  position  to  become  a  cotton-exporting  counti-y.f 

*  Evidence  before  Commons'  Committee  on  Growth  of  Cotton  in  India,  Questions  1822-4850. 
t  Vide  Note  C.  at  the  end  of  this  Paper. 
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Appendix  C.        •  ^^^^^  ^ 

The  Board  of  Revenue  at  Madras  have  ^\veu  the  particukrs  of  the  extent  of  land  actually 
producing  cotton,  and  capable  of  producing  it,  founded  on  information  furnished  by  the 
collectors  in  each  district,  in  answer  to  queries  transmitted  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Directors. 
From  the  statement  submitted,  it  appears  that  the  present  extent  of  cotton  land  annually 
cultivated  does  not  exceed  676,006  acres,  or  1,066  square  miles.  Adding  that  which  is  said 
to  be  capable  of  producing  cotton,  the  result  will  be  1,010,862  acres,  or  1,579  square  miles. 
In  regard  to  Coimbatore,  the  quantity  of  land  capable  of  producing  cotton  is  not  specified ; 
but  making  the  most  liberal  allowance  which  the  limits  of  probabittty  will  admit,  and 
quadrupling  the  quantity  now  under  such  cultivation  within  that  district,  the  cc^tton-producing 
land  of  the  Madras  Presidency  will  not  in  the  whole  exceed  1,304,340  acres,  or  2,038 
square  miles ;  which,  at  the  rate  of  100  lb?,  of  clean  cotton  per  acre,  will  yield  an  annual 
average  of  130,434,000  lbs.  Deducting  irom  this  amount  the  qtiantity  now  exported  to 
China,  and  that  required  for  local  consumption,  the  residue  would  not  exceed  one-twelfth 
part  of  the  annual  requirements  of  Great  Britain. 


Note  B.  • 

GnzERAT. — Extent  of  Cotton  Land  round  the  Gulf  of  Cambay. 

MUes. 
Length  .         -         -         .       220 

Breadth         -         •         -         -         30 


6,600 
640 


i)  4,224  000  Acres ;   but  part  being  unsttitable  for  cotton,  l»4th 
_    '  instead  of  1-34  may  be  estimated  as  cultifntei 

with  cotton  under  rotation  of  crops. 

100  lbs.  per  acre. 
105,600,000  lbs.  utmost  yield  of  clean  cotton  in  G^zerat. 


Note  C. 

That  co^n  cannot  h%  cotiveydd  at  a  profit  from  Bemr,  except  by  railway,  may  be  prof ed 
by  the  analogous  case  of  salt 

Sally  havinff  paid  duty  at  2}  rupees  per  maund,  is  sold  at  Benares  (400  miles  from  Cal- 
cutta), according  to  the  Go?em»ent  Gatettef  at  12  Ibe.  the  rupee,  or  2rf.  per  lb. 

At  Calcutta,  the  price  of  lalt  b  1  tf .  per  lb.,  which  ia  thoe  mtde  up  :— 

Duty,  at  2 J  fUpeee  per  raaund  of  8S  lbs,      -        -        -    oM 
Cost  of  manufacture  -------    oj 

1  «i  per  lb. 

The  cost  of  conveyance  of  salt  for  400  miles,  and  other  neceasary  charges,  therefore^ 
enhance  the  price  irf.  per  lb.,  exclusive  of  the  gain  made  by  adulteration,  which,  it  is  said, 
takes  place  extensively.  The  cost  of  conveying  cotton  could  not  be  less,*  but  by  railway  it 
might  be  canned  for  2|  d.  per  ton  per  mile.  Cotton  might,  therefore,  be  conveyed  from 
Oomrawultee,  and  other  cotton  marts  in  Berar,  to  Bombay  (400  miles),  for  0  Jrf.  per  lb. ; 
and  thus  brought  to  market  at  a  price  ranging  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  cheaper  than  at  present, 
it  would  be  enabled  to  compete  with  cotton  from  America  : — 

1  ton  =2,240  lbs.  400  miles,  at  2irf.  per  mile  =  1,100 cI.  or  0  ^d.  per  lb. 

Prtce  of  cotton,  Berar    •        -         -        -'      ••        -       r        -     ijAperlbw 
Conveyance  to  Bombay  per  rtiil        -        -        •       .  -        -        -    o^       „ 
Freight  to  England  at  3 1.  per  ton  of  1,37ft  lbs.  measurement     -    OJ       „ 

2J  d.  per  lb. 


♦  The  wastage  on  cotton  in  transit  appears  to  be  eaual  to  that  on  salt.  In  the  Revenue  Letter 
from  Madras,  dated  10th  September  1848,  the  rata  of  loss  on  cotton  in  transit  to  the  place  of  export 
is  stated  at  from  2  t*  8 J  per  cent. 
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OPIUM. 


BENGAL. 


In  Bengal,  the  revenue  from  opium  is  realised  by  meaos  of  a  Government  mouopoly. 
ITo  person  within  the  Bengal  territories  is  allowed  to  grow  the  poppy  except  on  account 
of  the  Government.*  Annual  engagements  are  rntered  into  by  the  cultivators,  under  a 
system  of  pecuniary  advances,  to  sow  a  certain  quantity  of  land  with  the  poppy,  and  the 
whole  produce  in  the  form  of  opium  is  delivered  to  the  Government  at  a  fixed  rate.f  The 
^npcagements :{:  on  the  part  of  the  cultivators  are  optional. 

The  ordinary  consequences  of  monopoly,  increase  of  price  to  the  consumer,  and  restriction 
on  the  employment  of  capital  and  industry,  are  not  wanting  in  the  working  of  the  opium 
revenue  system.  The  free  cultivation  ot  the  poppy  would  doubtless  lead  to  the  larger 
outlay  of  capital,  and  to  greater  economy  in  production.  But  the  poppy  requires  the 
richest  description  of  land,  and  its  extended  cultivation  must  therefore  displace  other 
products.  The  price,  too,  is  almost  wholly  paid  by  foreign  consumers,  viz.,  Chinese,  Malays, 
&c.,§and  in  obtaining  the  largest  returns  with  the  smallest  outlay,  the  best  interests  of 
India  would  appear  to  be  consulted. 

BOMBAY. 

Opium  grown  and  manufactured  within  the  territories  of  Bombay  is  held  to  be  subject 
to  the  duty  of  Rs,^2  per  Surat  seer,  ||  imposed  by  Bombay  Regulation  XXL  of  1827, 
upon  opium  "  imported  or  brought  into  any  harbour,  or  roads,  or  pdrt,  or  "place,  either  by 
land  or  sea,  within  tiie  presidency  of  Bombay,  or  territories  subordinate  thereto;"  and  this 
duty  must  be  paid  before  its  removal.  The  object  of  this  heavy  duty  is  to  discouri^e  its 
production.  The  cultivation  of  the  poppy  is  stated  to  have  ceased  in  the  district  of 
Ahmedabad  in  1830,  and  nearly  so  in  those  of  Kaii*a  and  Candeish.  In  Scinde  the 
production  ^f  opiuia  h^  been  [prohibited.  The  Grovernment  purchase  all  that  is  produced 
in  Bombay,  and  supply,  through  the  licensed  retailers,  the  quantity  required  for  home 
consumption. 

CENTRAL  INDIA. 

A  large  revenue  is  derived  from  the  transit  of  the  opium  of  Malwa  through  the  British 
territories  to  Bombay  for  exportation  to  China.  Previous  to  the  year  1831  the  British 
Government  reser?^  to  itself  a  monopoly  H  of  the  article,  which  v^es  purchased  by  the  ' 
British  resident  at  Indore,  and  sold  by  auction,  either  at  Bombay  or  at  Calcutta.  But  in 
that  year  it  was  deemed  advisable,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  large  quantity  of  opium  smuggled 
to  the  Portuguese  settlements  of  Demaun,  &c.,  on  the  coast,  to  relinquish  the  monopoly,  to 
open  the  trade  to  the  operations  of  private  enterprise,  and  to  substitute,  as  a  source  of 
revenue,  in  place  of  the  abandoned  system,  tlie  ^rant,  at  a  specified  rate»  of  passes  to  cover 
the  transit  of  opium  through  the  Company's  territories  to  Bombay.  In  detdmuoing  the 
waaouni  <of  traoait  duty,  it  wm  proposed  to  be  guided  by  a  couiparison  of  the  coet  of  transit 
direct  to  Bombay,  with  that  of  the  Iransaiiflsion  of  the  drug  to  the  eoiflt  by  the  cheapest  oi' 
the  more  circuitous  routes  through  the  territories  of  native  states ;  and  on  the  basis  of  such 
a  comparison  it  was  fixed  at  Ks,  175  per  cliest  of  140  lbs.  each.  In  1836,  the  results  of  the 
preceding  official  year  being  unfavourable,  the  shipments  of  opium  from  Bombay  having 
largely  declined,  while  those  from  Demaun  liael  greatly  increased,  Che  rate  was  reduced  to 
ii^.  125  per  chest. 

The  subjugation  of  Scinde  afforded  opportunity  for  the  levy  of  a  higher  rate.  Down  to 
the  period  of  that  event,  a  large  portion  of  the  opium  of  Malwa  had  been  conveyed  through 
Scinde  to  Kurrachee,  and  thence  onwards  to  the  Portuguese  ports  of  Diu  and  Demaun. 
That  route  was  now  closed,  and  it  was  reasonably  expected  that  a«  advance  might  be  made 
in  the  charge  of  passes,  without  risk  of  loss  to  the  revenue  from  a  diminished  demand  for 
them.     The  ni^  »as  accordingly  increased,  in  October  1843,  from  Jis.l26  to  Iis.200  per 

chest. 

*  The  cultivation  of  the  poppy  was  prohibited  in  Bengal  by  Regulation  VI.  of  1799,  sect  3  ^  and 
in  the  North-West  Provinces  by  Regulation  XLL  of  1803,  sect  2. 

The  importi^tion  of  opium  into  Bengal  is  virtually  prohibited,  the  duty  being  fixed  at  Rs,  24  per 
Beer  of  2  lbs.,  or  about  double  the  amount  of  its  present  selling  price  at  the  Calcutta  Goyernmeut  sales. 

f  Rs.  3  J  per  seer,  or  about  ds.  6d.  per  lb. 

I  In  the  nonth  of  August  contracts  aM  entered  into  with  the  ryots,  and  an  advance  without  in- 
terest of  Rs.  4  per  beega  (nearly  two-thirds  of  an  acre)  granted  by  the  Government.  The  sowings 
commence  in  November,  when  another  advance  is  mude  of  it;.  3  per  beega.  Again,  in  January  and 
February,  when  the  crop  arrives  at  maturity,  a  third  advance  of  about  Rs.  3  per  beega  takes  place  to 
assist  the  cultivator  in  gathering  the  produce.     The  crop  is  collected  by  the  end  of  March. 

§  Under  the  Convention  of  1815,  the  French  Government  of  Pondicherry  are  supplied  with 
300  chests  of  opium  annually,  at  the  average  price  obtained  at  the  Calcutta  sales. 

II  The  Surat  seer  consists  only  of  36  tolahs ;  the  duty  on  opium  is,  therefore,  somewhat  heavier 
than  in  Bengal. 

If  By  separate  treaties  with  the  native  princes  of  Central  India,  and  which  were  subsequently 
cancelled. 

(20— IIL  AppO  X  4 
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Appendix  C.      chest.     Upon  the  principle  that  it  was  desirable  to  fix  the  price  at  the  highest  amount  which 
^—  could  be  levied  without  forcing  the  trade  into  other  channels,  a  further  increase  was  made 

in  1845,  when  it  was  determined  that  the  charge  should  be  Us.  300  per  chest.     Under  the 
like  views  it  was,  in  1847,  raised  to  RsAOO  per  chest. 

Poppy  seed  is  sown  in  Malwa  in  November;  the  plants  are  in  flower  in  the  early  part  of 
March,  and  from  that  time  till  the  end  of  April  the  extraction  of  the  juice  proceeds. 
During  the  hot  weather  in  May,  the  extracted  juice  is  allowed  to  settle,  and  in  June  and 
early  in  July  the  cakes  are  manafactured. 


STATEMENT,  showing  the  Receipts  from  the  Opium  Revenue,  from  the  Year  1884-35. 


Y£ARS. 

Bengal. 

Aet  HeoRiptt  froni 
Bombay. 

Total 
Company*!  Rapees. 

77,68,605 

Total  £.  Sterling 

at 

2  «.  the  Sicca  Rupee. 

1884-36    .          -          -          - 

63,26,894 

14,41,711 

728,617 

1886-86    -         .         .          - 

1,82,01,618 

17,18,456 

1,49,20,068 

1,899,009 

1886-87    .... 

1,88,40,968 

20,08,710 

1,58,49,678 

1,489,081 

1887-88    .... 

1,48,67,238 

14,97,202 

1,58,64,440 

1,487,291 

1888-89  .         •         -         - 

69,87,990 

25,48,818 

95,81,808 

898,560 

1889-40  -         -         .         - 

82,60,761 

1,17,014 

88,77,775 

816,666 

1840-41    .         -         -         . 

64,96,324 

22,46,452 

87,42,776 

819,685 

1841-42  -          .         .         - 

80,38,669 

21,48,989 

1,01,87,668 

955,098 

1843-43   - 

1,32,28,436 

26,42,382 

1,57,65,818 

1,478,046 

1848-44   -         -         •         . 

1,67,69,482 

34,88,780 

2,02,48,262 

1,898,274 

1844-46    -         .         -         - 

1,80,88,464 

87,29,481 

2,18,12,885 

2,044,958 

1846-46    .... 

2,20,77,262 

59,56,248 

2,80,88,605 

2,628,140 

1846-47    .         .         -         - 

2,27,98,887 

60,68,628 

2,88,62,015 

2,705,818 

1847-48   -         -         -         . 

1,29,16,296 

87,18,549 

1,66,83,845 

1,669,428 

1848-49  -         .         -         - 

1,96,82,662 

88,75,066 

2,84,57,628 

2,667,902 

1849-60  -         .         -         . 

2,80,07,968 

72,94,885 

3,68,02,808 

8,809,687 

Note. — A  chest  of  Bengal  opium,  oontaining  164  lbs.,  or  80  seers,  would  cost  the  Government,, 
at  Rs.S,  8  a.  per  seer,  Rs.  280,  and  sell  at  Calcutta  for  upwards  of  Bs,  900,  yielding  a  profit  of  about 
7f.  6d.  per  lb. 

A  chest  of  Malwa  opium,  containing  140  lbs.,  upon  which  the  transit  duty  of  Rs.  400  had  been 
paid,  would  afford  a  revenue  to  Government  of  about  6«.  8(2.  per  lb. 


STATEMENT,  exhibiting  the  Number  of  Chests  of  Opium  sold  in  Bengal,  or  exported 

from  Bombay. 


BENGAL. 

BOMBAY. 

YEARa 

Number  of  Cheats 

of 

164  lbs.  mch. 

Number  of  Chests 

of 

140Ibs.CKh. 

1840-41         

1841-42         

1842-43         

1848^4 

1844-45         

1845-46         

1846-47         

1847-48         

1848-49         

17,868 
18,827 
18,862 
15,104 
18,850 
21,487 
21,648 
80,615 
86,000 

16,778 
14,681 
24,887 
18,568 
20,660 
12,685 
18,602 
15,485 
16,609* 

*  It  is  stated,  that  neither  the  price  of  opium,  nor  the  extent  of  cultivation  in  Malwa,  has  been . 
affected  by  the  great  enhancement  of  the  pass-dutj  which  has  taken  place  since  1845.  ' 
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EDUCATION. 


Appendix  C; 


In  1813,  Parliament  directed  that  the  sum  of  10,000/.  per  annum  should  be  set  apart  from 
the  surplus  revenues  of  India,  and  applied  to  the  revival  and  imprpvement  of  literature. 

Nothing,  however,  was  done  in  consequence  until  1823,  when  the  Government  of  Bengal 
appointed  a  Committee  of  Public  Instruction,*  and  placed  at  their  disposal  the  arrears  of 
the  Parliamentary  grant  from  the  year  1821. 

The  sum  now  disbursed  from  the  gross  revenue  for  educational  purposes  amounts  to 
between  70.000/.  and  80,000/.  per  annum. 

Previously  to  the  date  last  mentioned,  the  only  native  educational  establishments  founded 
in  India  by  the  British  Government  were  the  Mahoraedan  College  at  Calcutta  and  the 
Sanscrit  College  at  Benares,  established  respectively  in  1781  and  1792.t  The  Hindoo 
College  of  Calcutta,  though  founded  in  1816,  was  not  transferred  to  Government  superin- 
tendence until  1823.  In  1835  the  number  of  seminaries  had  increased  to  14  ;  there  are  now 
in  Bengal  and  the  North-Western  Provinces  upwards  of  40.  • 

In  the  earlier-founded  colleges  the  studies  were  purely  Oriental ;  in  those  subsequently 
established  they  are  European.  The  preservation  of  native  learning  J  was  the  avowed  object 
in  the  one  case ;  the  communication  of  useful  knowledge,  and  the  affording  facilities  for  the 
g^udy  of  elegant  literature,  were  the  ends  sought  in  the  other. 

The  instruction  of  the  masses  in  this  knowledge  was  avowedly  the  ultimate  end  to  be 

ained ;  but  several  years  were  unfortunately  lost,  pending  the  result  of  the  experiment 
resorted  to  in  the  first  instance,  of  translating  English  literature  into  Arabic  and  Sanscrit, 
the  classical  languages  of  the  East.  Under  this  arrangement,  before  a  Native  student  could 
become  versed  in  European  knowledge,  it  was  indispensable  that  he  should  first  become  an 
accomplished  Oriental  scholar.^    The  scheme  ended  in  failure. 

But  immediately  after  the  termination  of  the  last  Charter  Act  in  1834,  the  subject  ao^ain 
came  under  consideration,  and  on  the  7th  March  1835,  the  Government  of  India  passed  a 
rsolution,  substituting  the  English  for  the  Oriental  scheme  of  education.  || 

The  new  plan  ofters  to  the  Native  student  a  complete  education  in  European  literature, 

philosophy 

*  Subsequently  merged  into  a  Counoil  of  Education,  retained  by  Government  for  advice  and 
reference,  and  acting  ministerially. 

t  The  motives  to  the  establishment  of  these  institutions  were — 

Ist.  To  gratify  national  predilections,  and  thus  to  gain  over  the  learned  and  influential 

classes;  and, 
2dly.  To  secure  a  regular  supply  of  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  law  officers  for  the  courts 

of  law. 

I  Speaking  of  native  literature.  Bishop  Heber  observes : — 

*<  The  Mussulman  literature  veir  nearly  resembles  what  the  literature  of  Europe  was  before  the 
time  of  Copernicus,  Galileo,  and  Bacon.  The  Mussulmans  take  their  logic  from  Aristotle,  filtered 
through  many  successive  translations  and  commentaries;  and  their  metaphysical  system  is  pro- 
fessedly derived  from  Plato.  Both  Mahomedans  and  Hindoos  have  the  same  natural  philosophy, 
nvhich  is  also  that  of  Aristotle  in  zoology  and  botany,  and  Ptolemy  in  astronomy,  for  which  the 
Hindoos  have  forsaken  their  more  ancient  notions  of  the  seven  seas  and  the  six  earths." 

Rammohun  Roy,  in  reference  to  the  Sanscrit  College,  says : — 

*^  It  can  only  load  the  minds  of  youth  with  grammatical  niceties  and  metaphysical  distinctions 
of  no  practical  use.  The  pupils  will  acquire  what  was  known  2,000  years  ago,  with  the  addition 
of  vain  and  empty  subtilties.' 

In  a  despatch  written  in  1821,  the  Court  of  Directors  observe: — 

**  In  teaching  mere  Hindoo  or  mere  Mahomedan  learning,  you  bind  yourselves  to  teach  a  great 
deal  of  what  is  frivolous,  not  a  little  of  what  is  purely  mischievous,  and  a  small  remainder,  indeed, 
in  which  utility  is  in  any  way  concerned.'' 

§  It  was  urged  that  native  co-operation  would  be  more  readily  afforded  by  giving  the  preference 
to  the  learned  languages  of  the  East.  Sanscrit  and  Arabic  were  to  be  the  keys  of  knowledge. 
Students  thus  educated  to  a  high  standard,  in  both  Eastern  and  Western  learning,  wer^  to  issue  forth 
among  their  countrymen  as  authors,  translators  and  teachers ;  and,  from  their  uniteU  efforts,  a  new 
knowledge  and  more  enlarged  ideas  were  to  be  more  and  more  diffused,  until,  at  length,  all  classes 
should  participate  in  the  advantages  of  education. 

II  **  His  Lordship  in  Council  directs,  that  all  the  funds  which  these  reforms  will  leave  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  committee  be  henceforth  employed  in  imparting  to  the  native  population  a  knowledge  of 
English  literature  and  science,  through  the  medium  of  the  English  language." 

Five  years  before  the  adoption  of  the  English  scheme,  the  home  authorities  had  indicated  their 
sentiments  on  its  merits  as  follows : 

**  We  think  it  highly  advisable  to  enable  and  encourage  a  large  number  of  natives  to  acquire  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  English,  being  convinced,  that  the  high  tone  and  better  spirit  of  European 
literature  can  produce  their  full  effect  only  on  those  who  become  familiar  with  them  in  the  original 
language.  While,  too,  we  agree  that  the  higher  branches  of  science  may  be  more  advantageously 
studied  in  the  languages  of  Europe,  than  in  translations  into  the  Oriental  tongues,  it  is  also  to  be 
considered,  that  the  fittest  persons  for  translating  English  scientific  books,  or  for  putting  their 
substance  into  a  shape  adapted  to  Asiatic  students,  are  natives  who  have  studied  profoundly  in  the 
origiual  works." — Despatch,  29th  September  1880. 
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Appendix  C.  philosophy  and  science,  through  the  medium  of  the  English  language ;  *  it  introduces  him 
_—  '  to  the  entire  range  of  science  and  literature,  so  far  as  he  is  able  to  receive  it,  the  limit  bemg 
that  alone  fixed  by  nature  in  regard  to  his  own  capacity.  English  is  now  the  classical 
language  of  India.  Colleges  and  schools  have  been  established  in  the  principal  cities  and 
towns,  and  the  old  Mahomedan  and  Hindoo  institutions,  though  upheld  as  seminaries  of 
Oriental  learning,  have  had  English  classes  attached  to  them.  Stipends  (formerly  paid  to 
pupils  without  reference  to  ability,  diligence  or  acquirements),  have  been  abolished,  and  in 
lieu  thereof  scholarships  have  been  founded,  which  can  be  gained  only  by  passing  a  satis- 
factory examination.  Junior  scholarships  are  also  attached  to  the  new  schools,  tenable  at 
the  central  college,  to  which  the  school  is  subordinate,  and  where  a  higher  course  of  instruc- 
tion is  available. 

Ten  years  subsequently  to  the  adoption  of  the  new  plan,  another  important  step  was 
taken  by  the  Government.  With  a  view  of  fostering  a  general  desire  for  education,  the 
resolution  of  the  10th  October  1844  was  passed,  promising  preference  of  selection  for  public 
employment  to  students  of  distinguished  ability.  So  strong  is  the  desire  to  enter  into  the 
service  of  Government,  that  one  of  the  princes  of  Mysore  availed  himself  of  the  Govern- 
ment resolution,  passed^ the  prescribed  examination  in  1850,  and  offered  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  public  employment. 

In  its  attempts  to  introduce  and  extend  the  pursuit  of  the  higher  branches  of  sound  and 
useful  learning,  the  Government  may  be  regarded  as  completely  successful.  Every  year 
•  will  add  something  to  the  evidence  of  its  success.  But  though  equally  zealous  to  com- 
municate to  the  masses  that  more  limited  measure  of  knowledge  which  they  require,  and 
which  it  is  important  they  should  possess,  the  efforts  of  the  Government  in  the  Lower 
Provinces  of  Bengal  have  not  prospered  in  like  manner.  Scholars  have  been  trained,  from 
whom  the  gradual  formation  of  a  vernacular  literature  might  have  been  expected  ;  but  the 
apathy  of  the  people  would  render  such  literature  useless  and  unavailing  for  their  improve- 
ment, seeing  that,  being  destitute  of  the  first  elements  of  education,  they  would  be  unable 
to  profit  by  that  which  might  be  prepared  for  their  instruction.  That  which  is  wanting  was 
something  to  dispel  this  apathy,  and  this  in  the  North-Western  Provinces  has  happily  been 
found. 

Under  the  New  Revenue  Settlement  there,  the  rights  of  every  cultivator,  whether  landlord 
or  tenant,  had  been  ascertained  and  recorded ;  and  for  the  protection  of  their  rights,  a 
system  of  registration  of  titles  to  land  had  been  introduced,  fhe  registers  are  open  to  all 
who  choose  to  inspect  them.  But  of  course  none  but  those  able  to  read  and  write  can  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  they  offer  to  any  extent,  while  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  them, 
some  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  of  the  principles  of  land  measurement  is  requisite.  The 
utility  of  knowledge  thereupon  presented  itself  to  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  a  desire  was 
consequently  manifested  for  its  acquisition — to  a  sufficient  extent,  at  least,  to  ascertain  their 
rights.  This  stimulus  was  wanting  in  the  Lower  Provinces  of  Bengal,  where  the  rights 
of  the  cultivators  had  been  swept  away  by  the  permanent  settlement ;  but  in  the  North- 
West  Provinces  the  people  were  rousing  themselves,  and  actually  requiring  education,  while 
in  other  parts  of  India,  all  the  influence  of  Government  could  not  secure  its  acceptance. 
Here  was  an  admirable  opportunity,  and  it  was  well  improved.  During  the  last  few  years 
the  Government  has  met  the  wishes  and  necessities  of  the  people  in  this  respect,  and  the 
people  have  zealou«tly  seconded  its  exertions.  The  latter  have  been  aided  by  pecuniary 
grants.  The  Government  has  also  established  model  schools,  and  caused  to  be  prepared 
and  printed  a  series  of  books,  the  want  of  which  must  have  frustrated  the  success  of  the 
movement.  Vernacular  schools  have  sprung  up  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  a 
vigilant  and  well-organized  system  of  inspection  is  maintained,  so  as  to  secure  their 
efficiency.  The  more  indispensable  objects  of  instruction— ^reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and 
mensuration — enter  into  the  course  of  all;  and,  where  practicable,  a  few  other  studies,  as 
geography,  history,  &c.,  are  admitted.  Under  this  system,  a  few  years  must  effect  a  vast 
change  in  the  North- Western  Provinces  in  respect  to  education. 

*  In  the  Eduoational  Report*  for  1849,  Mr.  Bethune,  then  filling  the  offioe  of  LegvlativB  Member 
of  the  Supreme  Council  of  India,  observes: — 

**  There  Is  no  institution  in  England  with  which  I  am  acquainted  where  the  published  answers  of 
the  students  are  subjected  to  so  strict  and  severe  a  test.  I  hare  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  every 
succeeding  examination  which  I  witness  increases  my  admiration  of  the  acuteness  and  tdent,  literaiy 
and  scientific,  which  are  evinced  by  the  educated  young  men  of  this  country.'' 

The  subjects  selected  for  the  Scholarship  examination  of  1840,  were — 

Literature. --Addison,  Goldsmith,  Bacon,  Campbell,  Elphinstone.  Hume  and  Arnold  for  prosa 
and  history. 

Mathematics. — From  Euclid  to  optics  and  astronomy. 

Mental  Philosopht.— *Reid's  Inquiry,  Mill's  Logic,  Smith's  Moral  SentimentB. 
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PUBLIC    WORKS. 


Among  the  works  of  public  utility  which  have  been  undertaken,  continued  or  completed 
by  the  Governments  of  India  within  the  last  20  years,  may  be  especially  noticed,  under — 

TRUNK-ROADS. 

1.  The  new  trunk-road  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi,  and  thence  to  Lahore  and  Peshawur. 

2.  The  Bombay  and  Agra  Road. 

3.  The  Calcutta  and  Bombay  Mail-road. 

The  direction  of  these  roads  will  be  observed  on  reference  to  the  following  sketch-map  : — 

1st.  The  trunk-road  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi,  and  thence  to  Peshawur  (commenced  about 
1836),  is  1,423  miles  in  length,  viz. : — 

Calcutta  to  Delhi 887 

Delhi  to  Kumoul        -.- 78 

Kumoul  to  Loodiana  --------    124 

Loodiaua  to  Ferozepore       -------74 

Ferozepore  to  Lahore  -------50 

Lahore  to  Peshawur  --------    210 


1,423 


The  cost  of  constructing  this  road  to  Delhi,  including  bridges,  amounted  to  125.81,94,104, 
or  nearly  1,000/.  per  mile,  exclusive  of  the  expense  of  convict  labour:  it  has  now  been 
completed  to  Kurnoul.  The  road  is  what  in  India  is  termed  metalled,  or  macadamized. 
The  cost  of  maintaining  it  in  repair,  after  completion,  is  estimated  at  Ms.  360  per  mile,  or 
for  the  whole  distance  about  50,000/.  per  annum. 

2d.  The  Bombay  and  A^  road  was  commenced  under  Lord  Auckland's  admifiislratioo, 
in  1840.    The  length  of  this  road  is  734  miles ;  viz.  :-^ 

MUe$. 
Agra  to  Indore     ----------        370 

Indore  to  Akberpore     --        -        -        -        -        -        -        -  61 

Akberpore  to  Sindwa    ---------  43 

Sinowa  to  Bombay        ---------        270 

734 


This  road  is  not  macadamiied,  except  in  paits.  The  expense  of  eonstructfon-  amounted 
to  243,676/.,  or  about  830  /.  per  mile.  The  cost  of  repair  is  calcubUed  at  J^.  70  per  mile,  or 
for  the  whole  distance  about  6,000/.  per  annum. 

3d.  The  formation  of  the  Calcutta  and  Bombay  mail-road  was  sanctioned  by  the  home 
authorities  in  1840.  The  length  from  Calcutta  to  Ahmednug^r  is  1,002  miles.  The 
cost  of  construction  was  estimated  at  600/.  per  mile,  or  aboitt  half  a  nuUion  sterling  for 
the  whole.  The  continuation  of  the  road  from  Ahmednuflgur  to  Pmim  (74  miles)  and 
thence  to  Bombay  (94  miles)  had  been  previously  constructeaT 

MOet. 
Calcutta  to  Sumbulpore         --------        307 

Sumbalpore  vid  Raepore  to  Nagpore       ------        339 

Nagpore  to  Ahmednuggur     --------        356 

1,002 
Ahmednuggur  to  Poona        --------  74 

Poona  to  Bombay         ---------  94 

1,170 


In  1846  the  Court  directed  that  the  ex]>enditure  m  this  line  dioold  be  restricted  to  the 
formation  of  a  road  adapted  to  the  transit  of  the  mails*  in  1846,  2,000  labourers  wtte 
engaged  for  employment  on  the  portion  of  the  road  between  Cdoutla  and  Nagpore;  and  it 
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Endi  cubic  foot  per  second  has  been  found  adequate  for  the  annualirri^tion  of  218 
acres  of  land  ;  but  as  one-third  only  of  a  district  is  usually  irrigated,  the  remainder  bearing 
dry  craps  not  requiring  irri^tion,  a  cubic  foot  of  water  per  second  would  be  sufficient  for 
the  irritration  of  654  acres,  or  about  one  British  square  mile;  a  surface  of  24,000  square 
mileii  tnay,  therefore,  be  ultimately  irrigated  by  these  rivers. 
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Of  the  entire  volame  of  water  hitherto  running  waste,  one  portion  has  already  been        Appendix  C. 

applied  to  purposes  of  irrigation.    The  whole  stream  of  the  Jumna  has  been  diverted  from  

the  main  channel  into  two  canals,  called  the  Eastern  and  Western  Jumna  Canals* 

MiU9. 

The  length  of  the  Western  Canal,  with  its  branches,  extends  to         -        425 
That  of  the  Eastern  to 166 

580 


The  Ganges  Canal  is  rapidly  advancing  to  completion.  Its  main  object  is  the  irrigation 
of  the  North-Western  Provinces.  A  ridge  of  land  rises  slightly  above  the  level  of  the 
adjacent  country,  and  runs  along  the  centre  of  the  Doab,  sloping  down  on  the  one  side  to 
the  Jumna,  and  on  the  other  to  the  Ganges.  The  canal  has  been  constructed  on  the  top 
of  this  to  the  vicinity  of  Allyghur,  whence  it  diverges  in  two  channels,  one  to  Cawnpore, 
and  the  other  to  Humeerpore  m&  Etawa,  with  three  offsets,  termed  the  Futteghur,  Bolund- 
shuhur  and  Coel  branches. 

The  total  length  of  the  canal,  with  its  branches,  will  be  810  miles ;  viz. : 

MUi. 

Hurdwar  to  Allyghur      ---.----      180 

Allyghur  to  Cawnpore    -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -170 

Allyghur  to  Humeerpore         -        -        -        -        -        -        -      180 

Branch  to  Futteghur      -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -170 

Ditto  to  Bolundshuhur        -------50 

Ditto  to  Coel     -.-------50 

810 


The  total  cost  of  the  canal  is  estimated  at  1,555,5482.,  of  which  722,556  2.  has  been 
Yilready  expended.  It  is  believed  that  water  will  be  admitted  in  the  main  lines  in  the  course 
of  next  year. 

The  Ravee  Canal  (Punjaub)  is  also  in  progress.  The  total  length  of  this  canal,  with  its 
branches,  will  be  450  miles;  the  cost  to  be  defrayed  from  the  sum  of  500^000/.,  which  has 
been  sanctioned  by  the  home  authorities  for  the  construction  of  canals  in  the  Baree  Dooab. 
The  main  channel  proceeds  from  the  canal  head,  on  the  Ravee  River,  to  Dinanuggur,  there 
throwing  out  a  branch  to  the  eastward ;  the  main  channel  proceeds  in  a  southward  direction, 
throwing  off  another  branch  to  the  westward ;  the  wants  of  Lahore  and  Amritser  being 
supplied  by  minor  channels. 

MADRAS. 

There  are  also  some  extensive  systems  of  canal  irrigation  within  the  Madras  Presidency ; 
those,  for  instance,  on  the  Godavery,  Cauvery  and  Kistna  Rivers. 

In  1841,  the  estimated  expenditure  for  completing  the  Cauvery  annicut  (dam  thrown 
across  the  river,  to  bank  up  the  waters)  was  50,000/.,  of  which  sum  35,000/.  had  then  been 
disbursed. 

In  1649,  an  outlay  of  91,120  L  was  sanctioned  by  the  Court  for  the  completion  of  a 
system  of  irrigation  by  the  waters  of  the  Godavery. 

And  iu  1850,  an  estimate  of  150,000/.  was  sanctioned  for  a  similar  purpose  in  connexion 
^ith  the  Kistna  River. 


RAILROADS. 


BENGAL. 


Thb  railroad  from  Calcutta  to  the  North- Western  Provinces  was  projected  in  1844.  The 
contract  for  its  construction,  between  the  East  India  Company  and  the  Railway  Company, 
was  signed  in  August  1849.  The  expenditure  of  1,000,000/.  was  sanctioned  for  ^e  first 
section ;  viz.,  from  Howrah,  opposite  Calcutta,  to  Ranee^ung  md  Pundooah  and  Burdwan. 

The  line  is  to  be  continued  from  Burdwan,  in  a  northerly  direction,  to  Raj  Mahal,  and 
thence  probably  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges  to  Patna,  Mirzapore  and  Allahabad. 
A  further  sum  of  1,000,000/.  has  been  sanctioned  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  extended 
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Appendix  C         ^^^  ^  ^j  Mahal,  the  whole  expense  not  having  yet  been  estimated.    The  East  India 
^^  Company  guarantee  interest  on  the  capital  advanced  for  this  purpose,  at  the  rate  of  6  per 

cent,  per  annum  for  the  first  million,  and  4}  per  cent,  for  the  second. 

MADRAS. 

The  sum  of  500,000  /.  has  been  sanctioned  for  a  railway  in  this  Presidency.  The  exe- 
cution of  the  line  has  been  undertaken  by  a  company,  under  contract  with  the  East  India 
Company.  It  will  commence  at  Madras^  and  take  a  westerly  direction,  probably  to  Arcot, 
the  determination  of  its  ultimate  route  being  postponed  till  the  surveys  have  been  taken  of 
the  Eastern  Ghats,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  most  desirable  point  to  cross.  The  interest  to 
be  paid  on  the  above-mentioned  sum  is  guaranteed  at  4j|  per  cent  per  annum. 

BOMBAY. 

An  experimental  line  of  railway  from  Bombay  to  or  near  Calian,  with  a  view  to  its  exten- 
sion to  the  Malsej  Ghat,  was  authorised  in  1849.  The  capital  of  the  Railway  Company, 
1,000,000  /.,  is  entitled  to  bear  interest  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum. 

ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH. 

Between  Calcutta  and  Kedjeree,  a  system  of  telegraphic  communication  has  been  esta- 
blished, measuring,  with  its  ramifications,  a  distance  of  82  miles,  at  a  cost  of  5,200  /. 

It  has  now  been  determined  to  establish  an  entire  line  of  telegraphic  communication, 
measuring  8,150  miles«  connecting  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  Agra,  Simla  and  Lahore; 
the  cost  is  estimated  at  35  Z.  per  mile,  or  110,250/.  for  the  whole  distance. 

THE  TRIGONOMETRICAL  SURVEY. 

This  survey  establishes  data  for  delineating  the  geog^raphy  and  topography  of  India.  An 
arc  of  the  meridian  has  been  measured  with  great  care  and  precision,  from  Cape  Comorin  to 
the  Sub^Himalaya  Mountains,  a  distance  of  1,460  miles.  This  important  work  was  brought 
to  a  successful  termination  in  1840.  A  few  years  later  (1847),  the  home  authorities 
authorized  the  Indian  Gk>vernment  to  continue  the  survey  operations  in  the  north-west,  and 
to  extend  them  to  the  extreme  limits  of  the  empire  (Peshawur). 

Meanwhile,  the  great  Atias  of  India,  upon  a  scale  of  four  miles  to  the  inch,  and  based 
upon  triangulation,  has  been  in  course  of  preparation.  Hiis  work  has  proceeded  pari  passu 
with  the  operations  of  the  survey,  and  is  now  advancing  to  completion. 

The  area  triangulated  to  the  end  of  1848  amounted  to  477,044  square  miles,  at  a  cost 
of  341,278/.,  or  about  14«.  per  square  mUe.  The  completion  of  the  survey  may  be  looked 
for  in  three  or  four  years. 

The  triangulation  supplies  an  accurate  basis  upon  which  the  revenue  surveys  are  con- 
structed. 

The  expense  of  the  revenue  survey  and  settlement  of  the  North- Western  Provmces, 
recently  completed,  was  as  under : — 

Revenue  survey      -        -        -        -        -'-        -        -£.  235,655 
Ditto  settlement 337,069 


£.  572,724 


Revenue  surveys  of  the  Lower  Provinces  of  Bengal  (that  of  the  Upper  Provinces  being, 
as  above  noticed,  complete),  and  also  of  the  Bombay  territories,  are  now  in  progress,  and 
ultimately  the  plan  will  be  extended  to  the  whole  of  India. 

KURRACHEE  MOLE  AND  ROAD. 

The  attention  of  Government  has  been  extended  to  tiie  improvement  of  the  newly-acquired 
Province  of  Scinde,  and  among  the  public  works  constructed  in  this  territory  may  be  men- 
tioned Kurrachee  mole  and  road,  at  an  expense  of  30,961  /. 

SURVEY  OF  THE  MANAAR  GULF. 

This  survey  was  completed  a  few  years  since,  at  a  cost  of  24,625 1;  one  of  its  immediate 
practical  results  was  tiie  formation  of  the 

PAUMBUM  PASSAGE. 

By  this  passage,  the  obstructions  to  the  sailing  of  vessels  between  the  island  of  Ceylon 
and  the  main-land  of  India  were  removed,  and  a  practicable  channel  opened  at  a  cost  of 
16,394/.  RIVER 
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RIVER  COMMUNICATION. 

The  Indian  Government  have  established  steam-vessels  for  the  conveyance  of  both  goods 
and  passengers  on  the  Ganges,  and  very  considerable  sums  have  been  expended  on  that 
river  in  the  removal  of  obstacles  to  navigation  below  Allahabad. 

On  the  InduSy  also,  the  Government  have  established  steam-vessels  for  the  conveyance  of 
both  goods  and  passengers  from  Kurrachee  to  Mooltan,  and  purpose  extending  the  line  to 
KalalKigh  on  the  Indus,  and  to  Jhelum  on  the  river  of  that  name. 

Many  other  undertakings  (not  intended  for  Government  purposes)  might  be  enumerated, 
such  as  plantations  and  farms  for  promoting  the  culture  and  improving  the  quality  of  im- 

Eortant  agricultural  productions,  as  tea,  cotton,  &c. ;  establishments  for  improving  the 
reeds  of  useful  animals,  the  construction  of  docks  and  of  various  works  for  maritime  and 
commercial  advantages.  The  expenditure  upon  these  and  objects  of  similar  character, 
where  the  public  benefit  and  convenience  were  the  purposes  in  view,  has  been  very  con- 
siderable. 

The  following  Statement  exhibits  the  amount  expended  on  account  of  public  works 
in  India,  comprising  roads,  bridges,  embankments,  canals,  tanks  and  wells,  in  each 
of  the  following  years,  being  the  latest  period  up  to  which  the  accounts  have  been 
received : — 


Appendix  C. 
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STATEMENT,  showing  the  Amount  expended  on  account  of  Public  Works  in  India,  comprising  Roads,  Bridges^ 

Accounts  have 


YEAR. 


BENGAL. 


Roftdtand 
Bridget. 


Embtnkmenti. 


Cantls^&c. 


Total. 


NORTH-WEST    PROVINCES. 


Roftds. 


Bridget. 


Canals. 


I'anki,  Wells, 

and 
Embankments. 


1837-^8 
1838-39 
1839-40 
1840-41 
1841-42 
1842-43 
1843-44 
1844-45 
1845-46 
1846-47 
1847-48 
1848-49 
1849-50 
1850-51 
1851-52  (Est'u 


jRs.  a.  p, 

1,49,274  1  8 

1,39,232  11  4 

1,96,732  7  6 

2,56,096  2  9 

8,16,162  15  3 

3,39,400  5  3 

3,02,674  -  6 

4,45,894  4  3 

4,46,984  9  8 

4,65,274  9  10 

5,23,923  4  5 

5,25,970  5  2 

4,65,250  7  2 


i7s.        a.  p* 

1,15,812  11  7 

1,29,759    -  6 

1,40,915  11  6 

1,45,626  12  1 

1,90,589    -  8 

2,24,506    -  7 

1,92,326     8  11 

1,71,987     8  8 

1,35,659  13  4 

1,79,160  13  4 

1,03,638     4  7 

1,06,405    -  4 

1,52,387    5  3 


R9,      a.  p. 

29,733    2  10 

70,119    6  2 

29,705  15  5 

35,449  12  3 

29,108    4  6 

36,020     7  5 

53,105  10  6 

41,490  12  11 

68,513  14  7 

60,521     9  7 

29,963    5  11 

69,728    6  1 

44,070  11  8 


ate) 


lit*        a.  p, 

2,94,820    -  1 

3,39,111     2  - 

3,67,354    2  5 

4,37,172  11  1 

10,35,860    4  5 

5,99,926  13  3 

5,48,106    3  11 

6,59,372    9  10 

6,51,358    5  7 

7,04,967     -  9 

6,57,524  14  11 

7,02,103  11  7 

6,61,708     8  1 

3,71,356    -  - 

8,78.800    -  - 


R;       a.  p. 

1,67,243    5  11 

11,45,083    9  - 

1,40,499  15  7 

4,21,029    2  6 

2,92,671  10  8 

3,36,635    3  4 

2,10,317  14  2 

2,48,139    2  10 

3,34,534    4  3 


R9,      a.  p, 

53,151  11  11 

78,148     3  5 

59.670  14  - 

46,147    -  5 

42,877  13  3 

72,369    4  10 

12.673  2  5 

72.674  9  1 
9,411     1  7 


2,60,310 
4,08,489 
4,54,306 
1,79,261 


-  10 
2  5 
7    8 

-  2 


R9*  a.  p. 

1.48.076  6  1 

2,84,215  10  8 

1.88,816  13  1 

3,00,859  -  6 

3,68.755  8  2 

2,42,422  -  7 

2,85,730  7  2 

2,87,413  3  4 

3,32.770  10  8 

1,91,643  8  5 

6,59,009  13  6 

9,15,981  8  2 

9,48,487  3  8 


iZs.     a.   p, 

11,541    -  4 

11,158    -  2 

6,136  U  8 

5.605  14  3 

19,947    8  8 

97,500    1  5 

3,774    6  5 

1,22,655    8  3 

363    7  9 

3,679    7  7 

3,866  14  7 


It  is  necessary  to  state,  that  the  above  Return  is  strictly  confined  to  public  works  of  the 
nature  and  character  referred  to  in  the  title  of  the  Statement,  and  that  all  buildings,  civil 
or  military,  except  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with  such  works  as  bridges  or  roads,  are 
excluded. 

Further,  the  above  amount  of  expenditure  is  exclusive  of  the  salaries  and  allowances  of 
civil  and  military  servants,  by  whom  the  respective  works  have  been  designed,  and  under 
whose  superintendence  they  have  been  carried  into  execution.  These  could  be  furnished  for 
Bengal  and  Agra,  but  not  for  the  whole  of  India. 

Between  1883  and  1838,  about  13,000  convicts  were  constantly  employed  on  the  great 
trunk  and  other  roads.  The  expense  of  their  ordinary  maintenance  does  not  appear  in  the 
above  Return,  nor  the  additional  expense  incurred  by  their  employment  on  these  works. 
The  extra  cost  of  a  convict  sent  to  one  of  the  road  gangs  was  estimated,  in  1838,  by  the 
Prison  Discipline  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  Macaulay  was  a  member,  at  jR<.24  per  annum, 
arising  from  the  expense  of  guards,  additional  clothing,  care  during  sickness,  &c.  The 
Government  expenditure  was  consequently  enhanced  at  the  rate  of  31,200 1,  per  annum,  or 
156,000  L  in  the  series  of  five  years. 

Under  the  permanent  settlement  of  Lord  Comwallis,  the  zemindars  of  Bengal  are  under 
obligation  to  keep  in  repair  the  roads  and  river  embankments  within  their  respective  estates. 
The  funds  for  this  purpose  may  be  considered  to  be  supplied  by  Government,  as  a  propor- 
tionate deduction,  probably  100,000  /•  per  annum,  was  made  firom  the  rent  of  the  several 
estates. 


There 
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Embankments,  Canals,  Tanks  and  Wells,  in  each  of  the  following  Years,  being  the  latest  Period  up  to  which  the 
been  received. 


MADRAS. 

BOMBAY. 

— 

Total. 

W  AlCfOQU  fMS  , 

and  oUier  Works 

eoiuwcted 
with  Irrigatioo. 

Roiula,  Bridges, 
mndCOiAiiti. 

Total. 

Roadt. 

Bridges. 

Tanks,  Wells, 
Bunds,  kc. 

Total. 

GiiAND  Total* 

Jit.        a. 

P* 

Bm.      a,    p. 

Jtt.      a.   />. 

B^ 

a.    p. 

R*.      a,   p. 

its.    a.  p. 

Rm.     a.  p. 

Ri,      a. 

P- 

R$»        a.   p. 

3^,011     8 

3 

5,30,832  12    2 

1,17/»16    *    4^ 

6,48,348 

12    6i 

3,19,489     4     7 

7,224     1     8 

86,019    9    3 

4,12,732  15 

6 

17,35,913     4     4J 

15,19,605     7 

3 

5,96,668     8    5} 

4,00.666  14    6 

9,97,334 

6  lU 

2,91,876     8    7 

21,767     7     8 

70,196     7     6 

3,83.840     7 

3 

32,38,891     7     5^ 

3,95,134    6 

5,14,818    -    6| 

3,01,558  15     ^ 

8.16,377 

-    3 

2.73,062  13  11 

32,064  12    - 

91,684  15     2 

3,96,812    9 

1 

19,75.668    2     I 

7,73,641     1 

6,25,013    3  10 

4,19,412    6    3 

10,44,425 

10  "1 

3,03,354     4    4 

70,421     4    8 

56,084  13    6 

4,28,860    6 

6 

26,84,099  13    4 

73'«»252    8 

5,69,937  15     5 

2,69,855     2  10 

8,39.793 

2    3 

2,52,363     4  10 

86.883  10    - 

70,288  13  10 

4.08,525  12 

8 

30,08,431   12     1 

7,48,926  10 

5,30,846     7  11 

4,66,532     8     7 

9,87,378 

-    6 

2,33,065     I     7 

22,377  11     3 

44.114  14    6 

2,99,557  11 

4 

26,35,789    3    3 

5,08,721     7 

3,98,016     8     8 

1,43,294    9    2 

5,41,311 

1  10 

3,57,692  13    - 

17,170  10    '4 

29,240  14     2 

4,04,104    5 

8 

20,02,243    3    2 

6,11,901     5 

6,09,687  13    2 

1,46,034  13    6 

7,66,722 

10    8 

4,19.330     6  10 

6,640     7     1 

69,193  11  10 

4.96,164     9 

9 

25,22,161     3  n 

7,99,371     8 
4,52,317     1 

« 

5,80,631     8     2 
5,65,186  14  10 

2,31,907  15    ^ 
2,13,802  11  10 

8,12,539    7     2 
7,78,989  10    8 

3,79,295     5     4 

25,557  14     2 

J 

72,233  14    9 
5,989     7     - 

4,77,087     2 
2,98,366  12 

3 
5 

27,40,356    7     9 

2,92,367    5    5 

22,34,620     8  10 

10,67^8  15  11 

7,35,630  13    4 

2,75,639  12     4^ 

10,11,270 

.aj 

2,89,053  14    5 

1,780  10     1 

2,90,834     8 

6 

30,27,128     7    -J 

13,73,967     7 

5 

11,78,071     3     2 

2,65,622  12     7 

14,43,693 

15    9 

2,45,784  11     6 

5,461   10  10 

2,61,236     6 

4 

37,71,001     9     1 

11,31,615     2 

5 

723,456    2    - 

2,58,895    -  11 

9,82,351 

2  11 

3,17,217     2    4 

8,923     7     8 

3,26.140  10 

- 

31,01,815     7    & 

24^7,115     - 
49^1,500    - 

^    ifM^Nfllf^  f1«A   l^iinianK                  . 

2,33,147 
5,51,400 

3,34,893    - 
5,83,590     - 

33,46,611     ~    - 
69,35,290    -    - 

.        .        . 

- 

Total 
rage  of  15  Year 

...     J? 
s    .     .     .     i 

t. 

4,49,69,921     9    9^ 

Avt 

299,732    -    - 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  disbarsements  in  the  two  or  three  years  following  1850^51 
will  be  greatly  in  excess  of  the  expenditure  of  that  year,  inasmuch  as,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  outlay,  they  must  include  the  larger  proportion  of  the  sum  of  two  millions  sterling, 
which  has  been  specially  sanctioned  for  the  construction  of  the  Ganges  and  Punjaub  canals, 
the  former  of  which  is  fast  approaching  to  completion. 

In  1847,  sanction  was  given  for  an  annual  expenditure  of  40,000/.  for  a  system  of  trunk- 
roads  in  iMadras.  No  great  progress  appears  to  have  been  made  by  the  local  governments 
in  this  work  ;  but,  as  a  system  of  railroads  is  now  about  to  be  established  in  India,  it 
appears  mo^t  desirable  to  determine  the  direction  in  which  these  lines  shall  traverse  the 
country  before  incurring  any  great  outlay  on  ordinary  roads,  which,  for  the  most  part, 
must  be  altered  in  their  directions,  so  as  to  become  subsidiary  to  the  great  arteries  of  com- 
munication. 

The  guarantee  of  interest  by  the  East  India  Cony^any  on  Indian  railway  stock  is  also 
strictly  a  contribution  to  public  works,  having  for  their  object  the  improvement  of  internal 
communication. 
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Appendix  D. 


Appendix  1).  LIST  of  PETITIONS  referred  to  Ihe  Select  Committee  oh  the  QovBRNMBirr  of 
Indian  Territories. 


DATE  OF 
PRESENTATION. 

11  May    -     1862  - 


21  May  „ 


PETITIONERS. 


26  November     „ 
2  December     ,, 

24  February  1863 

26  February      „ 

26  February      y^ 
28  February     „ 


4  March 


11  March 


4  April 


7  April 


George  James  Gordon 


-  -  Charles  Hay  Cameroiiy  Inte 
Fourth  Member  of  Council  of  India, 
President  of  the  Indian  Law  Com- 
mission, and  of  the  Council  of 
Education  for  Bengal. 

-  -  Ministers  and  Missionaries 
resident  in  Calcutta. 


-  -  Madras  Native  Association, 
and  other  Nadre  Inhabitants  of  the 
Presidency  of  Madras. 


llnngo  Bapojee 


-  -  Proprietors  of  East  India  Stock, 
and  other  British  Subjects  inte- 
rested in  the  Welfare  and  good  Go- 
vernment of  India. 

"  -  Madras  J^fativg  Association  and 
Others,  Native  Inhabitants  of  the 
Presidency  of  Madras. 

-  -  Retired  Servants  of  the  East 
India  Company,  Merchants  and 
Others. 


-  -  Members  of  the  Bombay  As- 
sociation, and  other  Native  Inhabi- 
tants of  the  Presidency  of  Bombay. 


-  -  British  and  other  Christian  in- 
habitants of  Calcutta,  and  the 
neighbouring  parts  in  the  Lower 
Provinces  of  Bengal. 

-  -  Armenian  Inh|bitant8  of  the 
Bengal  Presidency. 


-  «  British  Indian  Association  and 
other  Native  Inhabitants  of  the 
Bengal  Presidency. 


PRATER. 


-  -  That  certain  Propositions  mentioned 
in  his  PetitioB,  oonnected  with  the  Posi- 
tion and  Political  Rights  of  the  Natives 
of  India,  may  be  taken  into  Considera- 
tion. 

-  -  That  One  or  more  Universities  may 
be  established  in  British  India,  and 
that  the  Youth  of  India  may  receive- 
such  a  Secular  Education  as  may  qualify 
them  for  Admission  into  the  Civil  and 
and  Medical  Services. 

-  -  For  Inquiry  into  the  Government, 
and  Moral,  Social  and  Religious  Condi- 
tion of  the  People  of  India. 

-  -  Complaining  of  the  present  Mode  or 
raising  the  Revenue  of  the  Government, 
and  of  the  Salt  Monopoly,  and  other 
Grievances. 

-  -  For  the  Restoration  of  Shahoo  Ma- 
haraj  to  his  Rights  and  Property,  or  that 
the  Petition  may  be  referred  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  Government  of  Indian 
Territories. 

-  •  For  Inquiry  into  the  present  State  or 
the  Affairs  of  India. 


-  -  For  Redress  of  certain  Grievances  in 
connexion  with  the  Expiration  of  th« 
East  India  Company's  Charter. 

-  -  That  in  itase  of  any  Alteration  being 
made  in  the  Government  of  India,  the 
Right  of  Choosing  the  Persons  to  compose 
such  Body  may  be  granted,  in  such 
manner  as  may  seem  fit,  amongst  others, 
to  the  Holders  resident  in  this  Country 
of  the  Promissory  Notes  or  Securities  of 
the  Government  of  India. 

-  -  For  Inquiry  into  the  Renewal  of  the 
Act  for  the  Government  of  the  Indian 
Territories,  and  that  the  Period  of  Exis- 
tence for  any  future  Government  of 
India  be  limited  to  Ten  Years. 

-  -  For  inquiry  into  the  Renewal  of  the 
Act  for  the  Government  of  Indian  Terri- 
tories, and  for  Ameliorations  and  Reforms. 


-  -  That  in  the  event  of  the  Renewal  or 
the  Act  for  the  Government  of  the  Indian 
Territories,  provision  may  be  made  to 
secure  to  the  Petitioners  the  full  benefit 
of  the  Contract  with  the  East  India 
Company,  by  which  they  were  induced 
to  settle  in  the  Company's  Territories. 

-  -  Complaining  of  Grievances,  and  pray- 
ing for  Relief. 
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List  of  Petitions  referred  to  the  Select  Committee,  ^o,— continued. 


Appendix  D. 


BATE  OF 

PRESENTATION. 


2  M%j    -     1868 
2  May    -      „ 


26  May 


81  May    -      ,9 
S7  JoiM    -       9, 


16  July     -      „ 
18  July    -       „ 


J8  July     -       „ 


12  Avgvet  „ 

12  August  ^9 

12  August  ,, 

12    August  yf 


12  August 


12  Aaguat        H 


PETITIONERS. 


-  -  £.  Wilson  Cballoner,  Chair- 
man (who  only  has  signed  it}y  of 
Newcastle  and  Gateshead  Com- 
mercial Association. 

-  -  Master  Cuder  and  Cutlers' 
Company  «f  Sheffield,  under  their 
common  seal. 


-  •  Hindoo  Inhabitants  of  Bengal, 
Behar  and  Orissa. 


-  -   Liverpool    East    India    and 
China  Association. 

-  -  Inhabitants  of  Northwich,  in 
the  County  of  Chester. 


-  -  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  resident 
in  Calcutta. 


Bristol  Chamber  of  Commerce 


PRAYER. 


-  -  East  Indians  of  the  Presiden- 
cies of  Calcutta,  Madras  and  Bom- 
bay, at  present  residing  in  Lon- 
don, at  a  Meetine  held  at  the  He- 
sidenceof  John  S.  Pharoah,  Esq., 
Ennore  House,  Lower  Tulse  Hill, 
Brixton. 

-  -  East  Indians,  Inhabitants  of 
Calcutta  and  the  Provinces,  sub- 
ject to  the  Presidency  of  Fort  Wil- 
liam in  Bengal. 

-  -  Members  of  the  Bombay  As- 
sociation and  other  Native  Inha- 
bitants of  the  Presidency  of  Bom- 
bay. 

-  -  Madras  Native  Association  and 
others,  Native  Inhabitants  of  the 
Presidency  of  Madras. 

-  -  Mr.  George  J.  Waters,  late  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  in  India,  and 
a  Covenanted  Civil  Servant  of  the 
East  India  Company  on  the  Ma- 
dras Establishment,  now  of  Cleve- 
don,  in  the  County  of  Somerset. 

-  -  Dr.  George  Buist,  Editor  of 
the  "  Bombay  Times."  • 


-  •  Jevanjee  Pestonjee  and  Rostom- 
jee  Vioeajee,  British  Subjects  and 
Parsee  Inhabitants  of  Bombay. 


-  -  Complaining  of  certain  Grievances, 
and  praying  for  the  Improreoient  of  the 
Government  of  India. 

-  •  That  in  any  Legislation  for  the  future 
Government  of  India,  Provision  may  be 
made  for  its  internal  Improvement,  and 
the  carrying  on  of  Public  Works  in  that 
Country. 

-  -  For  Repeal  of  the  Act  No.  21  of  1860, 
of  the  Legislative  Council  of  India,  and 
of  certain  Regulations  which  interfere 
with  the  enjoyment  by  the  Hindoo  Na- 
tion of  their  ancient  Religion  and  Cus- 
toms. 

-  •  For  Amendment  of  the  present  Law 
for  the  Government  of  India. 

-  •  That  in  any  Arrangements  for  the 
future  Government  of  India,  Provision 
may  be  made  to  permit  Englidi  Salt  to  be 
imported  into  all  parts  of  British  India 
upon  the  same  Terms  and  Conditions  as 
other  Goods  and  Manufactures. 

-  -  For  the  discontinuance  of  all  Govern- 
ment Grants  of  Money  for  the  support 
of  Idolatry. 

-  -  That  the  Monopoly  of  Salt  exercised 
by  the  East  India  Company  in  India  be 
abolished;  that  if  it  should  be  considered 
still  expedient  to  levy  a  Tax  on  this  ne- 
cessary of  life,  that  it  should  be  in  such 
a  form  •  as  to  press  less  heavily  on  the 
Poor  of  India  than  the  present  system  of 
Taxation. 

•  -  Complaining  of  certain  Grievances 
under  which  they  and  the  Community  to 
which  they  belong  labour  in  the  existing 
state  of  the  Law,  and  praying  for  Relief. 


-  -  Complaining  of  certain  Grievances, 
and  praying  for  Kelief. 


-  -p  Complaining  of  certain  Grievances' 
and  praying  for  Kelief. 


-  -  Praying  that  a  thorough  Inquiry  may 
be  made  into  all  points  affecting  the  Wel- 
fare of  India. 

-  -  Complaining  of  his  Removal  without 
cause  from  certain  Offioes  which  he  held 
in  India. 


-  -  Complaining  of  the  Evidence  given 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  thif% 
House  on  the  Government  of  Indian  Ter- 
ritorieff,  on  the  subject  of  Newspapers  in 
India. 

-  -  Complaining  of  certain  Acts  of  the 
Government  of  India,  and  praying  for 
Redress. 
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Appendix  D.       PETITION  of  George  J  AMES  GoRDON,  that  certain  Propositions  mentioned  in 
"^^  his  Petition  connected  with  the  Position  and  Political  Rights  of  the  Natives  of 

India  may  be  taken  into  Consideration. 


To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  in  Parliament  assembled. 
The  humble  Petition  of  George  Jambs  Gordon, 

Humbly  showeth, 

That  your  Petitioner,  during  a  residence  of  upwards  of  36  years  in  India,  had  opportunities 
of  becoming  well  acquainted  with  the  Natives  of  that  country,  of  all  ranks  and  classes,  and 
of  ascertaining  their  actual  feelings  and  wishes  regarding  the  British  Government  and  its 
institutions,  and  that  he  is  still  in  communication  on  those  subjects  with  some  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  influential  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bengal. 

He  therefore  knows  that  he  is  acting  in  accord  with  their  wishes  in  praying  that  your 
Lordships  will  take  into  your  consideration  the  following  propositions : 

1st.  That  measures  be  adopted  for  the  relief  of  the  revenues  of  India  fiom  some  portion 
of  the  expenses  of  the  Home  Government,  amounting  to  upwards  of  one  million  sterling 
per  annum. 

2d.  That  such  a  change  of  system  be  introduced  with  respect  to  the  granting  of  pensions, 
that  in  future  no  person  entering  the  service  shall  be  entitled  to  a  pension  after  he  has  ceased 
to  reside  in  India :  the  payment  of  pensions  in  England  causes,  directly,  a  drain  on  India  of 
upwards  of  a  million  sterling,  and,  indirectly,  to  one  of  probably  four  times  that  amount,  by 
the  inducement  it  gives  to  persons  to  retire  from  the  service  while  in  the  prime  of  their 
faculties,  and  to  withdraw  themselves  and  their  families  from  the  country,  with  the  means 
they  have  accumulated  during  their  residence  in  it. 

8d.  That  economy  being  urgently  requisite,  the  salaries  of  the  higher  officers  of  Govern- 
ment in  India  be  reduced,  granting  in  compensation  a  much  longer  tenure  of  office  than 
they  have  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  enjoy. 

4th.  That  with  the  same  view,  useless  offices  be  abolished,  such  as  that  of  Councillors  of 
subordinate  Governments,  substituting  as  advisers  of  the  Governors  one  or  more  of  the 
Secretaries  at  the  head  of  departments,  as  is  now  the  case  in  the  Lieutenant-governorship  of 
the  North-west  Provinces. 

5th.  That  the  Legislative  Gouncil  should  be  a  distinct  body  from  the  Executive  Council 
or  Cabinet  of  the  Governor-General,  and  that  it  should  include  amongst  its  members  a 
certain  number  of  Natives  selected  i'rom  the  most  intelligent  and  influential  inhabitants  of 
the  several  provinces;  the  principal  inducement  to  be  held  out  for  acceptance  of  such  office 
being  honorary  distinction,  rather  than  emolument  in  the  shape  of  salaiy. 

6th.  That  the  distinctions  hitheito  existing  between  what  are  called  the  covenanted  and 
uncovenanted  servants  of  Government  be  abolished,  and  that  all  public  servants  be  entitled 
alike  to  look  forward  to  promotion,  according  to  merit  and  qualification. 

7th.  That  to  make  room  for  the  more  general  employment  of  Natives,  a  moiety  of  the 
number  annually  required  to  supply  vacancies  in  the  Civil  Service  be  selected  by  the 
Governors  of  the  several  Presidencies,  from  youths  who  have  been  found  on  examination 
qualified  for  the  public  service  by  their  acquirements  in  such  branches  of  knowledge  as 
shall  be  prescribed  by  Govemuient. 

8th.  Ihat  seminaries  of  education,  on  tlie  principle  of  Universities,  shall  be  established 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  where  general  as  well  as  professional  knowledge  may  be 
acquired,  and  degrees  granted  in  law,  medicine  and  mechanical  art  and  science. 

9th.  Ihat  one  code  of  laws  be  applicable  to  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  (hat  all 
inhabiiants  of  the  country  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  Courts,  both  in  civil  and  criminal 
cases. 

10th.  Thai  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Appeal  at  all  the  seats  of  Government  shall  have  one 
Judge  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  that  all  applicants  for  judicial  office  shall  be  required 
to  pass  an  examination  in  law. 

11th.  That  laws  passed  by  the  Legislative  Council  and  approved  by  the  Govemor-Greneral 
in  Council  shall  not  be  liable  to  be  rescinded,  unless  found  by  Her  Majesty's  Privy  Council 
to  be  repugnant  to  existing  Statutes  of  Parliament. 

12th.  That  Government  should  b#  prohibited  from  engaging  in  future  directly  in  the 
manufacture  of  opium  or  of  salt ;  that  for  the  revenue  now  realized  by  the  manufticture  and 
sale  of  opium,  licenses  to  manufacture  the  drug  and  a  duty  on  its  exportation  be  substituted ;: 
and  that  in  the  same  way,  with  respect  to  salt,  the  rio^ht  of  manufacture  in  each  district 
where  salt  can  be  produced  be  farmed,  under  the  protection  of  a  fixed  duty  on  imfK)rtation. 

Beseeching  the  favourable  attention  of  your  Lordships  to  the  foregoing  propositions,  your 
Petitioner,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray. 

G.  J.GoRnoN. 
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PETITION,  praying  that  One  or  more  Universities  may  be  established  in  British      Appendix  D. 
India^  and  that  the  Youth  of  India  may  receive  such  a  Secular  Education  as  """" 

may  qualify  them  for  Admission  into  the  Civil  and  Medical  Services,  of 
Charles  Hav  Cameron,  late  Fourth  Member  of  the  Council  of  India, 
President  of  the  Indian  Law  Commission,  and  of  the  Council  of  Education 
for  Bengal. 


To  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  in  Parliament  assembled. 

The  humble  Petition  of  Chj^bjles  Hay  Cameron,  late  Fourth  Member  of  the  Council  of 
India,  President  of  the  Indian  Law  Commission,  and  of  the  Council  of  Education  for 
Bengal, 

Humbly  showetb, 

That  your  Petitioner  was  appointed  a  Member  of  the  Indiai^Law  Commission  in  the 
year  1834,  and  continued  in  that  body  as  Member  or  Pre8ident,^ntil  the  year  1848* 

That  in  the  course  of  the  years  intervening  between  1884  and  1848,  the  Law  Commission 
sketched  out  a  system  of  Law  and  of  .Tudicial  Establishments  and  Procedure  for  British 
India,  whereof  the  following  parts  have  been  fully  elaborated  and  reduced  into  the  form  of 
Acts  of  the  Indian  Legislature  : 

A  Penal  Code. 

A  Plan  of  a  Model  Criminal  Court. 

A  Plan  of  Criminal  Procedure. 

A  Plan  of  a  Model  Civil  Court  and  of  Civil  Procedure. 

A  Plan  for  the  abolition  of  the  Recorder's  Court  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and  for 

the  constitution  of  an  improved  Judicature  there. 
A  Law  of  Prescription  and  Limitation. 
A  Lex  Loci  for  British  India. 

That,  so  far  as  your  Petitioner  knows,  the  Home  Authorities  have  not  felt  themselves  in  a 
condition  to  pronounce  a  decision  upon  any  one  of  the  above  propositions,  except  the  plan 
of  a  Model  Civil  Court  and  Civil  Procedure. 

That,  so  far  as  your  Petitioner  knows,  the  Legislature  of  India  hos  not  felt  itself  competent 
to  pronounce  a  decision  upon  any  one  of  the  above  propositions. 

That  in  the  reports  by  which  the  Law  Commission  explained  and  justified  the  propositions 
above  enumerated,  and  in  various  other  reports,  they  have  discussed  a  great  number  of 
important  questions  of  Jurisprudence : 

The  Fusion  of  Law  and  Equity. 

Special  Pleading. 

Appellate  Judicature. 

Small  Cause  Judicature,  and  its  fusion  with  General  Judicature. 

The  Jury,  or  the  association  of  the  Public  with  the  business  of  Judicature. 

The  training  of  Candidates  for  the  Judicial  Office. 

That  the  labours  of  the  Law  Commission,  which  (whatever  may  be  their  intrinsic  value) 
have  cost  a  great  deal  of  public  money,  will,  as  your  Petitioner  apprehends,  be  lost  to  the 
people  of  India;  and  that  the  similar  labours  of  any  persons  who  may  be  appointed  to 
complete  the  task  imposed  upon  the  Law  Commission  by  Parliament,  in  the  Statute  3  &  4 
Will.  4,  c.  85,  ss.  43  to  55,  will  in  like  manner  be  lost  to  the  people  of  India. 

Your  Petitioner  therefore  prays  that  the  above-mentioned  propositions  and  discussions  of 
the  Law  Commission  may  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  competent  jurists,  who  may 
decide  whether  the  recommendations  of  the  said  Commission  are  or  are  not  fit  to  be 
adopted. 

That,  as  President  of  the  Council  of  Education  for  Bengal,  your  Petitioner  had  oppor- 
tunities of  obseiTing  the  desire  and  the  capacity  of  large  numbers  of  the  Native  youth  of 
India  for  the  acquisition  of  European  literature  and  science,  as  well  as  the  capacity  of  the 
most  distinguished  amongst  them  for  fitting  themselves  to  enter  the  civil  and  medical 
covenanted  services  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  to  practise  in  the  learned  professions. 

That  the  said  Native  youth  are  hindered  from  making  all  the  progress  they  are  capable  of 
in  the  acquisition  of  the  said  literature  and  science. 

First,  because  there  is  not  in  British  India  any  UniveVsity  with  power  to  grant  degrees,  as 
is  done  by  Universities  in  Europe. 

Secondly,  because  the  European  instructors  of  the  said  Native  youth  do  not  belong  to 
any  of  the  covenanted  services  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  do  not  therefore  (whatever 
may  be  their  learning  and  talents)  occupy  a  position  in  society  which  commands  the  respect 
of  their  pupils. 

Thirdly,  because  no  provision  has  been  made  for  the  education  of  any  of  the  said  youth 
in  England,  without  prejudice  to  their  caste  or  religious  feeliii-^s. 

Your  Petitioner  therefore  prays  that  one  or  nioro  Universities  may  be  established  in 
Bri tilth  Imiia. 
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Appendix  D.  That  a  covenanted  Education  Service  may  be  created,  analogous  to  the  covenanted  Civil 

——  iMKi'lIedicai  Services. 

Thjat  ope  or  more  establishments  may  be  created  at  which  the  Native  youth  of  India  may 
receive  in  England,  without  prejudice  to  their  caste  or  religious  feelings,  such  a  secular 
education  as  may  qualify  them  for  admission  into  the  Civil  and  Medical  Services. 

And  your  Petitioner  will  ever  pray. 

C.  H.  Cambron. 
Upper  East  Sheen  Lodge,  18  May  1862. 


PETITION  for  Inquiry  into  the  Government,  and  Moral,  Social  and  Religious 
'C«ndition  of  the  People  of  India,  of  Ministers  and  Missionaries  resident  in 
Calcutta. 


'  To  the  Right  Honourq^e  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  in  Parliament  assembled. 
The  Petition  of  the  undersigned  Ministers  and  Missionaries  Resident  in  Calcutta, 

Humbly  showeth, 

That  your  Petitioners  are  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  India ;  that 
they  have  been  attentive  observers  of  their  social  condition ;  and  that  they  have  devoted 
much  labour  to  the  work  of  their  conversion  from  the  service  of  dumb  idols  to  the  worship 
of  the  one  living  and  true  God. 

That  your  Petitioners  observe  with  anxious  attention  the  deliberations  of  the  British 
Parliament  on  all  subjects  connected  with  India ;  and  more  especially  now,  when  the  Charter 
of  the  East  India  Company  is  under  consideration,  they  await  the  result  with  the  most 
earnest  desire  that  your  Lordships  may  be  guided  by  wisdom  from  above,  and  may  be  led 
to  the  adoption  of  measures  that  will  augment  at  once  the  power  and  the  honour  of  the 
British  nation,  and  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  this  great  country. 

That  early  in  the  present  year  some  of  your  petitioners  transmitted  to  both  Houses  of 
Patliament  petitions,  praying  that  measures  might  be  taken  to  ascertain  the  exact  nature 
and  extent  of  the  connexion  still  subsisting  between  the  Government  of  India  and  the 
Hindu  and  Mahommedan  religions,  and  to  dissolve  and  extinguish  that  connexion  com- 
pletely and  for  ever. 

That  the  Petitioners  also,  in  the  said  petiUons,  called  attention  to  a  despatch  of  the 
Courtof  Directors  in  1847,  forbidding  their  servants  to  take  part  in  missionary  uhdertak* 
ings,  and  praying  for  a  copy  of  that  document. 

That  your  Petitioners  feel  much  anxiety  on  these  points,  and  earnestly  pray  that  your 
Lordships  will  direct  your  attention  to  them. 

That  some  of  your  Petitioners  have  recently  addressed  a  Memorial  to  the  Governor* 
general  of  India  in  Council,  praying  that  a  certain  Draft  Act  for  the  final  discontinuance 
of  the  grant  which  hitherto  hris  been  made  annually  by  the  Government  of  India  to  the 
Temple  of  Jagann&th  at  Pdri  may  be  passed  into  a  law,  and  declaring  the  conviction  of 
the  said  Petitioners  that  no  compensation  whatever,  in  law  or  in  equity,  is  due  to  that 
Temple,  and  praying,  therefore,  tnat  none  may  be  paid. 

That  your  Petitioners  await  the  result  of  that  Memorial  with  anxious  expectation,  havino- 
.lopg  and  deeply  mourned  over  the  support  by  the  Government  of  India  of  a  shrine,  which, 
for  many  ages,  has  been  the  scene  of  gross  idolatry  and  indescribable  misery;  and  your 
Petitioners  pray  that  no  final  measures  may  be  adopted  for  the  renewal  of  the  powers  of  the 
East  India  Company  till  eflfectual  steps  have  been  taken  to  remove  that  scandal,  as  well 
as  to  secure  the  complete  separation  of  the  Company's  Government  from  the  Hindu  and 
Mahommedan  religions,  in  all  the  various  circumstances  wherein  there  still  subsists  any 
direct  or  indirect  connexion  between  them. 

That  your  Petitioners  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  your  Lordships  to  other  points  that 
afiect  the  interests  of  India,  especially  in  the  Presidency  of  Bengal,  wherein  your  Petitioners 
^reside  and  labour. 

That  your  Petitioners  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  social  disor- 

fanization,  and  of  consequent  suffering,  in  the  whole  country.  Much  of  this  your 
Petitioners  can  trace  to  the  fearful  superstition  of  the  people,  to  their  ignorance,  and  to  the 
debasing  effects  of  a  popular  mythology,  which  prcS^ents  as  objects  of  worship  deities  who 
are  examples  of  every  vice,  and  which  ascribes  sanctity  and  divine  honour  to  a  priesthood 
which  is  the  principal  curse  of  India.  But  speaking  particularly  of  this  great  Presidency 
of  Bengal,  your  Petitioners  would  represent  to  your  Lordships  the  existence  of  evils  which 
it  fulls  properly  within  the  scope  of  Government  to  meet  and  to  control.  The  evils  resulting 
from  the  religions  of  the  country  your  Petitioners  believe  to  have  been  greatly  diminished 
since  the  commencement  of  Christian  missions;  and  they  willingly  accord  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  the  praise  of  having  abolished  satis,  and  checked  in&nticide,  thuggism,  and 
the  once  prevalent  practice  of  self-immolation.  Your  Petitioners  do  not  now  hear  of  the 
terrible  occurrences  with  which  their  predecessors  were  familiar;  of  women  drowning  them* 
selves  publicly  at  the  junction  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna;  of  others  sitting  in  pits  to 
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be  smothered  by  heavy  baskets  of  sand  ;  and  of  devotees  yielding  themselves  to  death  in       AppendHn  W, 

the  presence  off  multitudes,  by  means  which  require  the  active  participation  of  heartless  «-— • 

aecessaries.     A  more  just  apprehension  of  their  duty  by  the  judicial  oflSeers  of  Government 

has  restrained  such  suicides,  by  dealing  with  the  accessaries  as  gailty  of  murder';  and  the 

enactment  of  several  wise  and  salutary  laws  has  restrained  the  other  classes  of  crimes  which 

your  Petitioners  have  mentioned.     Your  Petitioners  believe,  how^fver,  that  these  results 

must  in  a  lai^e  measure  be  ascribed  to  the  growing  influence  of  Christian  missions,  winch 

have  been  blessed  no  less  in  raising  the  standard  of  piety  and  justice  among  the  Europeans 

in  India,  than  in  the  enlightenment  of  the  consciences  of  the  natives.     But  there  are  other 

evils  with  which  the  Government,  as  such,  has  to  contend,  and  which  your  Petitioners 

regret  to  declare  appear  to  be  on  the  increase.     Your  Petitioners  greatly  fear  that  it  will  be 

found  on   inquiry  that  in  many  districts  of  Bengal  neither  life  nor  property  are  secure ; 

that  gang-robberies  of  the  most  daring  character  are  perpetrated  annually,  m  great  numbers, 

with  impunity ;  and  that  there  are  constant  scenes  of  violence,  in  contentions  respecting 

disputed  boundaries,  between  the  owners  of  landed  estates. 

That  your  Petitioners  submit  to  your  Lordships  that  the  radical  cause  of  both  these  evils 
is  the  inefficiency  of  the  police,  and  the  judicial  system.  Your  Petitioners  find  that  the 
sole  protection  of  the  public  peace  in  many  places  is  a  body  of  policemen  (called  village 
cbowkedars),  who  are  in  fact  the  ministers  of  the  most  powerful  of  their  neighbours,  rather 
than  the  protectors  of  the  people.  The  body  of  peace-officers  appointed  and  paid  directly 
by  the  State  will,  on  inquiry,  be  found  to  be  entirely  insufficient  for  the  great  districts  for 
which  they  are  provided  ;  but  few  as  they  are,  they  also  will  be  found  to  be  oppressors  of 
the  people.  The  records  of  the  criminal  couits,  and  the  experience  of  every  resident  in  the 
districts  of  Bengal,  will  bear  testimony  to  the  facts,  that  no  confidence  cnn  be  placed  in  the 
police  force  (either  the  regular  force  or  the  village  chowkedars);  that  it  i^  their  practice  to 
extort  confessions  by  torture ;  and  that  while  they  are  powerless  to  resist  the  gangs  of 
or^nized  burglars  or  dacoits,  they  are  corrupt  enough  to  connive  at  their  atrocities. 

That  your  Petitioners  believe  that  a  strict  and  searching  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
rural  population  of  Bengal  would  lead  your  Lordships  to  the  conclusion,  that  tliey  commonly 
live  in  a  state  of  poverty  and  wretchedness,  produced  chiefly  by  the  present  system  of 
landed  tenures,  and  the  extortion  of  the  zemindars,  aggravated  by  the  inefficiency  and  the 
cruelties  of  the  peace-officers,  who  are  paid  by  the  chowkedarry  tax,  or  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

That  your  Petitioners  believe  that  a  well-organized  police,  with  a  more  extensive  and 
more  effective  judicial  system,  would  do  much  to  check  the  outrages  that  arise  firom  disputes 
about  land ;  but  your  Petitioners  must  also  ascribe  much  of  the  evil  which  these  outrages 
produce  to  the  causes  by  which  primarily  such  disputes  are  occasioned.  Your  Petitioners 
must  declare,  that  from  the  want  of  a  complete  survey  of  the  estates  of  the  country,  of  a 
Registration  Act  to  settle  titles,  and  of  laws  to  obviate  the  infinite  mischief  of  the  universal 
system  of  secret  trusts,  there  is  so  much  uncertainty  about  the  landed  tenures  and  boonda- 
ries  in  Bengal,  that  capitalists  generally  dread  to  purchase  such  property,  and  those  who  do, 
too  frequently  keep  bodies  of  clubmen,  to  take  and  keep,  by  force,  the  extent  of  land  to 
which  they  deem  themselves  entitled.  Between  contending  proprietors,  amidst  scenes  of 
constant  conflict,  and  a  prey  to  the  conuption  and  the  oppression  of  the  police,  the  tenant 
is  reduced,  not  merely  to  beggary,  but  also,  in  many  cases,  to  a  state  of  the  most  abject  and 
pitiable  servitude. 

That  your  Petitioners  attribute  many  of  the  evils  that  exist  in  this  Presidency  to  the  fact 
that  (unlike  the  other  Presidencies  of  India)  it  has  no  separate  Governor.  While  the  North- 
western Provinces  during  the  past  eight  years  have  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  rule  of  the 
same  able  and  experienced  Governor,  the  Presidency  of  Bengal,  in  the  same  period,  has 
had  eight  successive  changes  of  rulers ;  and  in  every  case,  whether  the  Governor-general  or 
the  Deputy-governor  was  for  the  time  being  nder  of  the  land,  he  has  been  encumbered  also 
with  other  and  weighty  duties,  as  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  India. 

That  your  Petitioners  attribute  also  to  the  want  of  a  separate  Governor  for  this  Presidency 
the  fact,  that  while  much  has  been  done  in  judicious  and  beneficial  public  works  in  the 
North-western  Provinces  and  the  Madras  Presidency,  and  very  recently  also  in  the  Punjaub, 
this  great  Presidency,  which  contains  thirty-five  millions  of  people,  and  yields  nearly  half 
of  the  entire  revenue  of  India,  has  been  very  greatly  neglected,  and  cannot  be  said  now  to 
have  more  than  one  good  road  of  any  considerable  extent,  while  a  vast  portion  of  the  country 
remains  altogether  untmversed  and  uninvestigated;  and,  in  fact,  never  has  been  visited  by 
any  of  the  Governors  of  Bengal  from  the  day  when  the  Company  first  obtained  the 
Detvanny. 

That  your  Petitioners  believe  that  justice  calls  for  a  separate  Government  for  Bengal,  and 
in  order  to  render  it  as  effective  as  possible,  your  Petitioners  submit  that  the  limits  of  the 
Presidency  should  be  curtailed,  and  that  Arracan  and  the  Tenasserim  Provinces,  with 
Penang  and  Singapore,  might  be  foimed  into  a  separate  Presidency. 

That  there  are  many  measures  to  which  your  Petitioners  would  desire  the  attention  of 
your  Lordships  to  be  directed,  in  connexion  with  the  Government  of  Bengal.  The  principal 
of  these  your  Petitioners  heg  leave  to  submit  as  follows: 

!•  The  appointment  for  the  Presidency  of  Bengal  of  a  separate  Governor,  who  shall  be 
reheved  of  all  share  in  the  general  Governmetit  of  India. 

2.  The  entire  and  thorough  reform  of  the  police,  by  consolidating  the  village  orzemindarry 

chowkedars  and  the  Gtjvernment  police,  and  the  placing  all  under  active,  trustworthy  and 
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Apptndix  D.        efficient  superintendence.    Your  Petitioners  believe  that  it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the 
*"-"*  importance  of  a  comprehensive,  enlightened,  and  benevolent  settlement  of  this  subject,  so 

that  a  police  force,  worthy  of  the  British  Government,  and  under  the  direct  control  of  con* 
fidential  and  efficient  officers,  may  at  length  be  provided  for  this  country. 

3.  The  summary  and  severe  punishment  of  perjury  and  forgery,  immediately  on  their 
detection  in  judicial  proceedings.  Your  Petitioners  regard  a  measure  of  this  kind  as  one 
of  the  chief  wants  of  this  country ;  for  perjury  has  almost  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  morally 
wrong ;  it  constitutes  the  stock  in  trade  by  which  numerous  witnesses  for  hire  subsist ; 
the  impunity  and  success  with  which  systematic  perjury  and  the  forgery  of  documents  are 
commonly  practised  tend  to  encourao;e  the  already  too  prevalent  habits  of  falsehood  and 
deception  among  the  great  body  of  tne  people ;  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  justice  is 
now  constantly  mockM  and  defeated,  or  the  powers  of  the  law  are  used,  without  remorse,  as 
engines  of  oppression  and  extortion,  through  the  infamous  arts  of  the  traders  in  corrupt 
litigation. 

4.  The  reduction  of  the  size  of  the  judicial  districts,  in  which  at  present  the  chief  station 
is  commonly  so  far  removed  from  the  greater  number  of  tlie  towns  and  villages  that  justice^ 
in  many  instances,  is  practically  denied,  and  in  a  very  lai^e  number  of  others  is  obtained 
under  difficulties  and  discouragements,  and  at  a  loss  of  time  and  money,  that  render  every 
connexion  with  judicial  proceedings  a  heavy  calamity  alike  to  the  suitors  and  the  witnesses. 
Your  Petitioners  believe  that  careful  inquiry  would  prove  that  many  persons,  of  various 
ranks,  throughout  the  country  are  enabled,  by  their  distance  from  the  seat  of  justice,  to  set 
the  law  at  defiance ;  and  that  the  great  expense  of  carrying  witnesses  so  far,  and  of  sup- 
porting them  while  detained,  is  one  of  the  chief  temptations  that  lead  to  the  employment  of 
the  mercenary  perjurers  who  infest  every  court  and  judicial  station. 

5.  The  increase  of  the  number  of  judicial  officers,  and  their  suitable  and  satisfactory  pre* 
paration  for  the  important  task  of  administering  justice ;  so  that  the  law  may  be  administered 
in  every  district  on  a  uniform  system,  and  on  just,  definite  and  intelligible  principles. 

6.  The  institution  of  all  criminal  suits  on  vivd  voce  applications  only,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  on  vivd  voce  evidence  only,  to  be  taken  by  the  judge  or  magistrate  in 
person.  Your  Petitioners  admit  that  to  a  certain  extent  justice  is  already  thus  administered ; 
but,  to  a  very  great  extent,  written  depositions,  taken  down  and  read  to  the  officiating  officer 
by  venal  men,  are  used  in  the  Mofussil  Courts;  and  this  practice,  your  Petitioners  submit, 
leads  to  much  uncertainty,  to  constant  misunderstandings,  and  great  injustice ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  deprives  the  courts  of  the  well-known  advantages  of  personal  conference  with 
the  witnesses  in  the  presence  of  the  parties. 

7.  A  careful  and  complete  survey  of  the  country,  to  fix  the  boundaries  of  the  villages  and 
landed  estates,  and  a  renewal  of  the  survey  wherever  the  encroachments  of  the  rivers,  or 
other  causes,  render  it  desirable* 

8.  An  Act  for  the  registration  of  titles  and  deeds  relating  to  land,  carried  out  in  a 
comprehensive  and  liberaf  spirit. 

9.  An  Act  to  check  the  prevalent  system  of  secret  trusts,  commonly  called  beriamee 
transactions.  The  evils  which  a  measure  of  this  kind  would  meet  are  so  extensive  in  this 
country  as  to  become  a  marked  peculiarity  in  its  social  system.  Among  these  evils,  the 
prevalence  of  litigation  and  frauds  on  creditors  are  notorious ;  but  other  evils,  of  a  less 
obvious,  though  not  less  serious  nature,  vrill  on  inquiry  be  found  to  arise  from  the  benamee 
system. 

10.  A  measure  to  encourage  capitalists  of  enterprise  and  public  spirit  to  purchase  land, 
anil  also  to  encourage  smaller  holders  to  raise  themselves  to  the  position  of  independent 
freeholders,  by  providing  such  means  as  shall  be  just  and  equitable  alike  to  the  State  and 
to  the  purchasers,  for  the  permanent  redemption  or  commutation  of  the  present  land-tax, 

11.  A  measure  for  the  promotion  throughout  the  whole  country  of  a  cheap  elementary 
system  of  vernacular  education,  and  the  removal  of  all  i-estriction  on  the  Christian  teachei^ 
in  any  of  the  Government  schools  and  colleges  aflfording  instruction  in  Christianity,  when 
it  is  sought  by  the  pupils. 

12.  The  periodical  publication  of  full  and  clear  statistical  comparative  returns  of  the 
population,  resources  and  progress  of  this  Presidency. 

13.  The  prohibition,  by  law,  of  the  public  barbarities  which  accompany  the  Churruck 
Puja;  and  also  the  prohibition  of  every  other  public  exhibition  of  fanaticism,  whereby  the 
moral  sense  of  the  community  is  debased  and  ruined,  and  human  life  is  endangered. 

14.  The  regulation  of  the  practice  of  carrying  sick  persons  from  their  houses  to  the  river's 
bank,  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  abuse  of  the  popular  superstition  int*»  a  means  of 
hastening  death  in  fatal  diseases,  and  rendering  it  inevitable  in  the  case  of  any  who^e 
diseases  are  not  of  that  character. 

16.  The  introduction  of  a  system  of  general  visitation  of  the  Presidency  by  the  Governor 
for  the  time  being,  so  that  he  may  become  closely  and  intimately  acquainted  with  Uie 
qualifications  of  the  subordinate  officers  of  Government;  with  the  general  administration  of 
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public  affaire ;  with  the  local  wants  and  feelings  of  the  people ;  and  with  the  progress  of       Appendix  B, 
the  public  work?.  

16.  The  extension  of  the  means  of  internal  communication,  by  the  increase  and  improve- 
ment of  roads,  and  of  the  postal  armngements  throughout  the  country.  Your  Petitioners 
believe  that  few  thinp:s  would  tend  more  rapidly  to  the  social  improvement  of  the  country 
than  the  increase  of  the  means  of  intercourse  and  communication. 

17.  The  liberal  encouragement  of  all  public  works  which  are  calculated  to  develope  and 
improve  the  resources  and  trade  of  the  country.  Your  Petitioners  submit  that  such 
encouragement  is  very  much  needed ;  and  as  a  proof,  they  beg  to  state  that,  even  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Calcutta,  the  two  canals  by  which,  during  eight  months  of  the  year, 
the  great  majority  of  boats  leave  or  approach  the  commercial  capital  of  India,  are  utterly 
inadequate  to  the  immense  traffic  of  which  they  are  the  channels.  Your  Petitioners  also 
apprehend,  that  inquiry  will  prove  that  the  resources  of  some  districts  are  at  present  almost 
entirely  lost  and  wasted,  through  the  want  of  public  works  that  would  give  vent  to  the 
industry  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  products  of  the  soil. 

18.  The  complete  and  absolute  severance  of  the  Government  of  India  from  all  connexion, 
direct  or  indirect,  with  the  Hindu  and  Mahommedan  religions. 


'&•' 


That  your  Petitioners  believe,  that  from  these  measures,  together  with  the  constant  opera- 
tion on  the  Government  of  India  of  public  opinion,  and  of  the  vigilance  of  the  Parliament 
in  Great  Britain,  results  the  most  important  and  desirable  might  speedily  be  secui-ed. 

That  your  Petitioners  submit  to  your  Lordships,  that  it  is  the  paramount  duty  of  the 
Government  of  India  to  promote  the  highest  interests  of  the  people  committed  to  their  care  ; 
and  that  all  measures  whereby  revenue  is  raised  to  the  detriment  of  the  public  morals,  is  a 
violation  of  this  duty. 

That  your  Petitioners  fear  that  on  inquiry  it  will  be  found  that  the  abkaree  system  for 
the  regulation  of  the  sale  of  wines,  spirits  and  drugs,  has,  in  practical  operation,  tended  to 
foster  among  a  people,  whose  highest  commendation  was  temperance,  a  ruinous  taste  for 
ardent  spirits  and  destructive  drugs,  by  the  efforts  made  to  establish  licensed  new  depots 
for  them,  in  places  where  the  use  of  such  things  was  little  or  not  at  all  known  before ;  and 
your  Petitioners,  therefore,  pray  that  your  Lordships  will  inquire  into  this  matter,  with  a 
view  to  the  abkaree  system  proving  a  check,  rather  than  an  encouragement  to  the  use  of 
intoxicating  drugs  and  spirits. 

That  your  Petitioners  observe  with  much  regret  the  continuance  of  the  East  India  Com- 
panv's  extensive  trade  in  opium.  Your  Petitioners  view  the  traffic  carried  on  with  China 
in  this  contraband  drug  as  second  only  to  the  slave-trade  in  iniquity;  and  they  regard  the 
collection  of  a  great  revenue  from  the  opium  monopoly  by  the  East  India  Company,  under 
the  sanction  of  the  British  Legislature,  as  a  breach  of  faith  with  the  Chinese  Government, 
and  as  an  odious  participation  in  a  guilty  and  ruinous  trade,  which  they  view  with  amaze- 
ment and  abhorrence. 

That  your  Petitioners  earnestly  desire  to  see  the  Government  of  India  relieved  from  the 
fearful  responjiibility  of  raising  a  revenue  by  providing  annually  an  enormous  quantity  of  a 
drug,  which  is  notoriously  purchased  and  shipped  to  China  under  British  sanction,  to  gratify 
the  morbid  craving  of  multitudes  of  infatuated  people  for  its  enervating  and  fatal  poison. 

That  your  Petitionere  submit,  that  good  faith  with  the  Government  of  China,  and  common 
humanity  to  the  unhappy  myriads  who  annually  ruin  their  health  and  destroy  their  lives  by 
opium  in  China,  should  lead  the  British  Government  in  India,  as  well  as  in  the  China  seas, 
to  check  and  to  repress  the  wicked  traffic  by  which  the  drug  is  supplied  for  the  market 
in  Bombay  and  in  Calcutta,  and  is  then  ^hipped  to  and  clandestinely  sold  as  contraband 
in  China. 

That  your  Petitioners  are  ready  to  acknowledge  that  there  has  been  a  great  improvement 
in  the  spirit  and  measures  of  the  Government  of  India  since  the  Charter  of  1813  was- 
granted  ;  but  your  Petitioners  have  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  bear  testimony  to  the  existing 
state  and  wants  of  Bengal ;  and  they  submit  to  your  Lordships,  that  to  secure  the  con- 
tinuance and  the  increase  of  the  zeal  of  the  East  India  Company  for  the  improvement  of 
this  country,  it  would  be  better  to  limit  the  period  of  their  powers  to  a  shorter  period  than 
20  years,  so  that  the  manner  in  which  they  nave  been  exercised  may  again  speedily  come 
under  review. 

That  your  Petitioners  fear  that  the  present  year  has  been  marked  by  so  many  unexpected 
public  events,  and  by  so  much  political  excitement  respecting  the  state  of  parties  and  the 
future  policy  of  Government  in  Great  Britain,  that  the  subject  of*  the  East  India  Conipany's 
Charter  has  not  been  investigated  so  deeply  as  it  would  have  been  by  your  Lordships  in  a 
period  of  greater  public  tranquilhty  ;  and  your  Petitioners  submit  that  this  is  another  reason, 
of  much  force  and  importance,  for  the  limitation  of  the  Charter  now  conteu) plated  to  a 
period  less  than  20  years. 

That  your  Petitioners  further  submit  to  your  Lordships,  that  it  would  be  wise  and  expe- 
dient to  make  such  changes  in  the  Home  Government  ol  India  as  would  tend  to  secure  the 
services  of  persons  who  had  gained  local  experience  ;  and,  fuither,  to  provide  that,  in  the 
distribution  of  the  valuable  patronage  of  the  East  India  Company,  a  larj;e  part  should  be 
reserved  for  the  reward  and  encouragement  of  superior  and  eminent  talent  and  industry,  in. 
the  principal  schools  and  colleges  of  Great  Britain. 

That  your  Petitioners  thankfully  assure  your  Lordships  that  they  have  been  abundantly 

encouraged  in  their  own  ettbrts  to  improve  the   condition  of  India,  and  that  the  whole 
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AvpMidiz  IX  Protestant  missions  in  the  country  have  been  favoured  with  many  and  remarkable  tokens  of 
the  Divine  blessing.  Your  Petitioners  beg  permission  to  inform  your  Lordships,  that  at 
the  present  time  the  number  of  ordained  Protestant  missionaries  in  India  exceeds  400,  and 
that  they  have  gathered  into  the  visible  Church  of  Christ  103,000  converts;  that  they 
are  receiving  the  aid  of  561  Native  preachers ;  have  upwards  of  300  Native  churches ;  1,340 
vernacular  day-schools,  73  boarding-schools,  and  120  Enolish  day-schools,  besides  upwards 
of  440  day-schools  for  Native  girls  ;  that  the  complete  Bible  has  been  translated  into  10  of 
the  languages  of  India^  and  the  New  Testament  into  five  more ;  that  a  very  considerable 
vernacular  Christian  literature  has  already  been  provided  for  the  people;  and  that  a  spirit 
of  inquiry,  a  desire  for  education,  and  a  general  feeling  of  respect  for  Christianity  and  for 
Christian  teachers,  have  been  excited  in  all  the  spheres  of  the  missions.  Your  Petitioners 
deeply  deplore  the  inadequacy  of  their  numbers,  and  the  partial  extent  to  which  zeal  for 
the  conversion  of  the  heathen  is  manifested  in  Great  Britain ;  and  they  earnestly  and  con- 
stantly implore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to  awaken  a  wider  and  more  affecting  sense  of 
India's  destitution  among  all  who  profess  and  call  themselves  Christians ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  they  are  bound  to  record,  with  devout  thankfulness,  the  progress  that  has  been  made ; 
and  they  anticipate  with  confidence  increasing  proofs  that  the  ancient  systems  of  supersti- 
tion are  fast  crumbling  away,  and  that  the  day  is  approachinj^  when  the  light  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  will  bless  all  the  families  of  this  country.  Your  Petitioners  gratefully  record  the 
passing  of  an  Act  by  the  Government  of  India  in  1860,  whereby  the  rights  of  Native  Chris- 
tians are  secured;  but  they  regret  that  this  and  other  measures  of  equal  simplicity  and 
justice  were  obtained  only  after  great  and  harassing  delays  ;  and  they  now  have  to  lament 
over  the  continuance  of  other  evils,  which  a  more  just,  prompt  and  vigorous  administration 
of  public  affairs  might  long  since  have  removed,  and  the  removal  of  which  might  have  tended 
greatly  to  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  their  willingness  to  consider 
the  Gospel,  as  well  as  to  that  independence  and  strength  of  mind  and  character  which  the 
profession  of  a  new  religion  in  scenes  of  ancient  idolatry  and  superstition  especially 
requires. 

That  your  Petitioners  are  deeply  impressed  with  a  solemn  conviction  that  this  great  and 
populous  country  has  been  entrusted  as  a  sacred  charge  and  stewardship  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain ;  that  the  hand  of  God  was  never  more  visible  in  the  history  of 
nations  than  it  has  been  in  the  progress  of  British  power  in  India ;  and  that  every  consider- 
ation of  interest  and  duty  should  combine  to  secure  from  the  British  Legislature  every 
measure  that  is  calculated  to  elevate  and  improve  the  class  of  its  rulers  and  its  judicial  and 
ministerial  officers.  The  influence  of  India  on  the  whole  continent  of  Asia,  ^our  Petitioners 
believe  has  already  been  remarkably  powerful  and  extensive ;  and  that  mfluence,  if  the 
country  be  governed  in  an  enlarged  spirit  of  wisdom  and  benevolence,  and  if  the  blessing  of 
the  God  of  nations  rest  on  the  efforts  alike  of  the  Government  and  of  the  preachers  of  the 
everlasting  Gospel  of  peace,  may  ultimately  prove  the  immediate  cause  of^  that  mreat  and 
universal  change  in  tne  whole  social  and  religious  state  of  this  continent,  with  its  vast 
population  of  more  than  half  mankind,  which  the  Scriptures  of  truth  lead  the  Church  of 
Christ  confidently  to  expect.  Your  Petitioners,  therefore,  regard  the  present  time,  when 
the  subject  of  the  Government  of  India  is  under  the  consideration  of  your  Lordships,  as  a 
period  of  momentous  importance ;  and  they  earnestly  implore  that  vour  Lordships  may  be 
so  ^ided  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  into  wise  and  righteous  conclusions,  that  generations 
yet  unborn  may  celebrate  with  thankfulness  and  joy  this  era  in  the  annals  of  the  British 
empire. 

Finally,  your  Petitioners  earnestly  pray,  that  your  Lordships  will  be  pleased  to  consider 
the  premises ;  to  &pply  to  the  subiect  of  the  Government,  and  to  the  moral,  social  and 
religious  condition  of^  India,  and  to  her  material  resources  and  political  difficulties,  the  most 
comprehensive,  minute,  and  searching  scrutiny ;  and,  finally,  to  pass  such  measures  as  shall 
redound  to  the  honour  and  gloiy  of  God,  as  well  as  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the 
people  whom  Me  has  given  to  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain. 

(signed)        W.  S.  Macicay,  Missionary  of  the  Free  Church 

of  Scotland. 

[And  2A  othei».] 
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PETITION  of  the  Madras  Native  Association,  in  behalf  of  themMlres  and        Appendix  D. 
other  Native  Inhabitants  of  the  Presidency  of  Madras,  complaining  of  the 
present  Mode  of  raising  the  Revenue  of  the  Government,  and  of  tfie  Salt 
Monopoly  and  other  Grievances. 

To  the  Right  Hononrable  the  Lords  Spiritatl  and  Temporal  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  Parliament  assembled. 

The  humble  Petition  of  the  Madras  Native  Association,  in  behitf  of  tkemselTes  and' 
other  Native  Inhabitants  of  the  Presidency  of  Madras, 

bhoweth, 

1.  That  your  Petitioners,  being  desirous  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppertunity  afforded  by 
the  approaching  expiration  of  the  Charter  granted  to  the  Honourable  Last  India  Company 
for  coing  before  Parliament  with  an  exposition  of  various  circumstances  connected  with 
the  Government  of  this  country,  which,  as  acknowledged  subjects  of  Her  Majesty,  they 
feel  to  be  serious  g:rievances  urgently  demanding  redress,  formed  an  association  at  Madras, 
on  the  26th  of  February  1852,  for  the  purpose  of  co-operatinc  in  this  great  object  with 
a  similar  association  established  at  Calcutta,  uader  the  name  of  the  British  Indian  Associ- 
tion,  with  whom  they  immediately  entered  into  correspondence,  intending,  as  a  branch 
society,  to  place  themselves  under  the  guidance  of  that  body,  to  whose  superintendence  the 
work  of  petitioning  the  Iniperial  Parfiament,  on  points  involving  the  joint  interests  of  bodi 
Presidencies,  should  be  committed.  That  for  this  purpose  they  had  previously  been 
collecting  the  requisite  information  from  various  quarters,  and  collating  a  large  amount  of 
manuscript  statements,  together  witk  printad  documents,  in  order  to  ensure  the  ntnost 
correctness  regarding  the  subjects  to  be  laid  before  your  Right  honourable  House. 

2.  That  in  the  course  of  the  above*n^ntioiied  correspondence,  the  Calcutta  Association 
transmitted  to  your  Petitioners  the  sketch  of  a  petition,  to  which  the  consent  of  your 
Petitioners,  with  such  suagestions  thereon  as  they  might  deem  requisite,  was  requested  ; 
but  that  the  said  sketch  related  almost  wholly  to  plans  and  recommendatioas  of  change  in 
the  Government  of  this  country,  for  the  exaltation  of  the  hig;hest  classes  of  the  Hindus, 
while  it  left  almost  untouched  the  pitiable  condition  of  the  miodhnj^  and  lower  classes,  and 
was  in  various  respects  unsuitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  Presidency ; 
your  Petitioners,  thence  perceiving  that  there  were  many  important  points  in  which  a  joint 
interest  could  not  be  taken,  and  others  in  which  there  could  not  be  joint  concurrence, 
deemed  it  expedient  to  withdraw  from  their  connexion  as  a  branch  association,  subordinate 
to  that  of  the  metropolis,  and  to  constitute  from  among  themselves  an  indepeiident  society, 
under  the  denomination  of  the  Madras  Native  Association,  with  the  view  of  bringing  before 
Parliament  the  immediate  grievances  of  their  own  Presidency^ 

3.  That  from  the  time  of  dissolving  that  connexion,  your  Petitioners  have  been  engaged 
in  condensing  the  mass  of  their  inmrmation  and  researches  into  a  petition^  of  which  the 
succintness  should  not  impair  its  perspicuity  in  detail  and  explanation  of  the  evils  that  are 
felt  by  all,  but  of  which  the  actual  causes,  your  Petitioners  submit,  cannot  be  clearly  traced 
and  set  forth  without  a  large  consumption  of  time  and  labour.  This  Petition  tJiey  entertain 
the  best  hope  of  bdng  able  to  bring:  to  a  successful  completion  in  time  for -its  presentation 
to  your  Right  honourable  House  during  the  early  part  of  the  Session  of  1853 ;  but  iiaving. 
received  private  intimation  by  the  meul  of  the  8th  of  August  that  the  diBC«ssion  on  the 
weighty  question  of  the  Chaiter  will  probably  commence  l^fore  the  close  of  the  present 
year,  and  that  the  destinies  of  this  important  and  extensive  portion  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions  may  be  determined  for  another  period  of  20  years,  b&fore  your  Petitioners  can 
have  an  opportunity  of  stating  their  grievances  to  your  Right  honourable  House,  in  the  full 
and  explicit  manner  above  alluded  to,  they  humbly  express  their  hopes  that  time  will  be 
graciouf^ly  allowed  them  for  the  transmission  of  the  said  Petition,  now  in  course  of  prepara* 
tion,  prior  to  the  closing  of  the  inquiry  by  the  Conunittee  of  your  Right  honourable 
House. 

4.  That  the  grievances  of  your  Petitioners  embrace,  principally,  five  points : 

First.  The  present  mode  of  raising  the  revenue  of  Government,  particularly  that  part 
derived  frcm  agriculture,  which,  under  the  ryotwar  system,  is  so  oppressive  to  the  vast 
mass  of  the  population,  that  it  has  ground  them  down  to  the  extremity  of  wretchedness 
and  poverty^ 

Secondly.  The  salt  monopoly,  which  is  felt  by  the  poor  to  be  a  burtlien  of  the  most 
painful  and  intolerable  pressure. 

Thirdly.  The  defects  and  evils  attending  the  general  administration  of  justice  in  the 
Honourable  Company's  Courts,  which  are  presided  over  by  judges  not  duly  qualified 
by  a  course  of  legal  education,  who  administer  a  system  which  does  not  secure  to 
persons  criminally  arraigned  that  fitir  and  open  trial  by  their  peers  which  obtains  in 
the  Queen's  Court  of  Judicature,  and  which  your  Petitioners  humbly  think  should  be 
allowed  to  all  subjects  of  the  British  Crown. 
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Appendix  D.  Fourthly.  The  almost  total  n^Iect  of  national  education,  there  not  being  a  sino-le 

— —  provincial  school  established  by  Government  throughout  the  entire  Presidency,  and 

only  one  at  the  capital. 

Fifthly.  The  great  deficiency  and  neglect  of  works  of  irrigation  and  pubhc  highways 
for  the  transport  of  produce. 

5.  That  besides  the  above  special  points,  there  are  many  others  connected  with  the 
general  administration  of  the  Government  on  which  your  Petitioners  propose  to  dwell  in 
their  petition  not  yet  completed,  and  which,  therefore,  they  now  forbear  to  specify. 

^  6.  That,  finally,  your  Petitioners,  feeling  the  ^evances  to  which  they  are  desirous  of 
drawing  the  attention  of  your  Right  honourable  House,  with  a  view  of  procuring  their 
redress,  to  be  deeply  subversive  of  the  interests  and  happiness  of  the  people  of  this  Presi- 
dency, as  well  as  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  humbly  pray  that  time  may  be  granted 
them  for  the  presentation  of  their  petition  to  your  Right  honourable  House* 

And  your  Petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  shall  ever  pray. 

Madras,  Native  Association  OflSce,  (Signed  by  11  Natives.) 

the  11th  October  1852. 


PETITION  of  RuNGO  Bapojeb,  the  next  Friend,  and  by  Will  one  of  the 
appointed  Guardians  of  Shahoo  Maharaj,  an  Infant  and  Minor,  who  is  the 
sole  Male  next-of-kin,  and  also  the  lawfully  adopted  Son  and  Heir-at-Law  of 
his  late  Highness  Pertaub  Sheak,  Rajah  of  Sattara,  deceased,  and  also 
the  nearest  Male  next-of-kin  and  Heir-at-Law  of  his  late  Highness  Appa 
Sahib,  also  Rajah  of  the  said  State,  deceased,  praying  for  the  Restoration  of 
the  said  Shahoo  Maharaj  to  his  Rights  and  Property,  or  that  the  Petition 
may  be  referred  to  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Government  of  Indian 
Territories. 


To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  in  Parliament  assembled. 

The  Petition  of  Rungo  Bapojee,  the  next  Friend,  and  by  Will  one  of  the  appointed 
Guardians  of  Shahoo  Maharaj,  an  Infant  and  Minor,  who  is  the  sole  Male  next-of-kin, 
and  also  the  lawfully  adopted  Son  and  Heir-at-Law  of  his  late  Highness  Pertaub  Shean. 
Rajah  of  Sattara,  deceased,  and  also  the  nearest  Male  next-of-kin  and  Heir-at-Law  of 
his  late  Highness  Appa  Sahib,  also  Rajah  of  the  said  State,  deceased, 

Showeth  unto  your  Right  honourable  House, 

That  his  late  Highness  Pertaub  Shean,  above  named,  was  the  sixth  Rajah  of  Sattara  in 
descent  from  Sivajee  Chuttraputtee,  who;  founded  the  empire  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  trans- 
mitted it  to  his  descendants. 

And  your  Petitioner  further  sheweth,that  in  the  year  1817  the  late  Bajee  Rao,  being  then 
the  peishwa  or  prime  minister  of  that  empire,  but  who  had  usurped  its  government,  and 
made  the  Rajah  Pertaub  Shean  his  captive,  made  war  in  the  name,  but  contrary  to  the 
desire  of  his  master  the  rajah,  against  the  East  India  Company,  and  that,  in  consequence 
thereof,  and  by  the  advice  of  the  Rajah  Pertaub  Shean,  the  Honourable  Mountstuart  Elphin- 
stone,  then  being  the  British  Commissioner  at  Poonah,  duly  appointed  and  acting  under  the 
authority  of  his  Excellency  Marquis  Hastings,  Governor-general  of  India,  did,  on  the  11th 
day  of  February  1818,  publish  a  proclamation,  addressed  by  and  in  the  name  of  the  Rajah 
Pertaub  Shean,  to  the  Mahratta  nation,  warning  all  its  princes,  chiefs,  nobles  and  people  to 
refrain  from  hostilities  against  the  East  India  Company,  and  commanding  them  to  abandon 
the  peishwa,  under  pain  of  treason  in  case  of  disobedience  to  him  the  rajah.  The  procla- 
mation also  stipulated,  in  the  name  of  the  Governor-general  of  India,  that  when  and  so  soon 
as  the  rajah  should  be  released  from  the  peishwa's  captivity,  he  siiould  be  '*  placed  at  the 
head  of  an  independent  sovereignty,"  adequate  to  his  dignity  and  lineage. 
•  And  your  Petitioner  further  sheweth,  that  on  the  20th  day  of  February  1818,  at  Ashtee, 
in  India,  tlie  Rajah  Pertaub  Shean,  being  then  detained  against  his  will  by  the  peishwa  in  the 
midst  of  the  peishwa's  forces,  who  were  actually  engaged  in  battle  with  the  british  forces, 
did  leave  and  abandon  the  forces  of  the  peishwa,  and  go  over  to  the  British,  bringing  with 
him  his  mother,  his  two  brothers,  and  others  his  kindred,  and  that  on  arriving  amongst  the 
forces  last  mentioned,  the  rajah  surrendered  himself,  family,  and  attendants  to  Captain  Pringle 
Taylor,  now  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  Her  Majesty's  service,  and  that  thereupon,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  such  abandonment,  the  peishwa  and  his  forces  left  the  field  of  battle,  dispersed, 
and  fled,  whereupon  the  commander  of  the  British  forces,  the  late  Lieutenant-general  Sir 
L.  Smith,  in  token  of  the  manner  in  which  the  victory  of  Ashtee  was  gained,  hoisted  on  the 
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wallB  of  the  fort  of  Sattara  the  royal  standard  of  the  rajah,  and  caused  the  same  to  be  saluted        Appendix  D. 
by  the  whole  of  the  British  forces.  i  *"""" 

And  your  Petitioner  further  sheweth,  that,  in  performance  of  the  stipulation  aforesaid,  a 
solemn  treaty,  bearing  date  the  25th  day  of  September  1819,  was  made  and  concluded 
between  the  feast  India  Company,  in  the  name  of  the  English  Government,  of  the  one  part, 
and  the  Rajah  Pertaub  Shean  of  the  other  part ;  by  the  first  article  of  which  treaty  the  terri- 
tory constituting  the  state  of  Sattara  was  confirmed  and  guaranteed  ^'  to  the  Rajah  of  Sattara, 
his  heirs  and  successors,  in  perpetual  sovereignty,"  under  the  protection  of  the  Crown  of 
Great  Britain,  which  treaty  was  duly  acknowledged  and  ratified  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment. 

And  your  Petitioner  sheweth,  that  the  Rajah  Pertaub  Shean  was  in  the  year  1836  accused 
upon  certain  secret  and  ex-parte  charges  by  the  East  India  Company,  and  was  in  the  year 
1839  declared  by  them,  they  being  his  accusers  and  judges,  guilty  of  those  charges,  without 
having  been  heard  in  liis  defence ;  and  was  thereupon,  and  in  consequence  of  such  declara- 
tion, deposed  from  his  sovereignty,  forcibly  deprived  of  his  property  and  effects,  real  and 
personal,  public  or  political,  as  well  as  personal  or  private,  and  he  himself  taken  from  Sattara, 
removed  under  the  custody  of  a  military  guard  to  Benares  in  Bengal,  and  there  kept  a 
prisoner  in  such  custody  down  to  the  14th  day  of  October  1847,  when  the  rajah  died,  with- 
out having  obtained  any  hearing  of  or  reparation  for  his  grievances,  notwithstanding  his 
many  applications  to  the  East  India  Company  for  such  hearing  and  reparation,  and  notwith- 
^tandine  his  continued  denials  of  the  truth  of  the  said  accusations,  and  his  offers  to  prove 
their  falsehood  before  any  British  tribunal. 

And  your  Petitioner  further  sheweth,  that  at  the  time  the  Rajah  Pertaub  Shean  was 
removed  captive  from  Sattara  to  Benares,  the  East  India  Company,  by  Sir  James  Rivett 
Camac,  Governor  of  Bombay,  eave  the  rajah  a  written  guarantee  and  pledge,  dated 
^Oth  August  1839,  in  the  words  following ;  ^*  An  annual  allowance  will  be  assigned  from 
the  Sattara  revenues  for  the  support  and  respectability  of  himself  and  those  members  of 
his  family  who  may  choose  to  accompany  him,"  "  Further,  that  all  property  belonging  to 
him  londjide  private,  and  not  appertaining  to  the  state,  will,  on  his  peaceable  submission, 
not  be  interfered  with."  Which  written  guarantee  was  three  times  repeated  subsequent  to 
such  deposal. 

And  your  Petitioner  further  sheweth,  that  immediately  upon  the  deposal  of  the  Rajah 
Pertaub  Shean,  the  East  India  Company,  recognising  the  validity  and  unbroken  obligation 
of  the  treaty  of  1619,  acknowledged  and  declared  his  late  Highness  Appa  Sahib,  the  sur- 
viving brother  of  the  deposed  raian,  to  be  his  heir  and  successor  in  the  principality,  and  did 
Eroclaim  Appa  Sahib  to  be  the  Kajab  of  Sattara  accordingly;  and  did  furthermore,  in  and 
y  a  second  formal  treaty,  which  was,  at  the  dictation  or  the  East  India  Company,  made 
and  concluded  on  the  4th  day  of  September  1839,  between  the  Rajah  Appa  Sahib  ol  the  one 
part  and  the  East  India  Company  of  the  other  part,  and  was  duly  acknowledged  and  ratified, 
solemnly  and  for  the  second  time  assure  and  guarantee  the  state  of  Sattara  to  the  rajah 
thereof,  his  heirs  and  successors,  in  perpetual  sovereignty,  and  did  also  confirm  the  first 
treaty  of  the  25th  September  1819. 

And  your  Petitioner  sheweth,  that  by  a  proclamation,  bearing  date  the  5th  day  of  Sep- 
tember  1839,  at  Sattara,  being  the  day  after  the  date  of  the  second  treaty,  the  British  Resi- 
dent there,  acting  under  the  orders  of  Sir  James  Rivett  Carnac,  Baronet,  Governor  of  Bom- 
bay, notified  by  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Sattara  that  the  East  India  Company,  having 
no  views  of  advantage  and  aggrandizement,  had  resolved  to  invest  the  brother  and  next  in 
•succession  to  the  deposed  rajah  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  state,  according  to  the  limits 
fixed  by  the  first  treaty,  and  all  persons  residing  within  his  territory  were  required  to  render 
to  him  allegiance  as  Itajah  of  Sattara;  which  proclamation  was  afterwards  duly  recognised 
and  approved  by  the  British  Government. 

And  your  Petitioner  further  sheWeth,  that  the  Rajah  Appa  Sahib  departed  this  life  on  the 
5th  day  of  April  1 848,  at  Sattara,  without  issue. 

And  your  Petitioner  further  showeth,  that  the  Rajah  Pertaub  Shean  did,  according  to 
Hindoo  law,  adopt  as  his  son  the  infant  Shahoo  Maharaj,  and  by  his  will,  dated  10th 
October  1845,  which  was  executed  and  published  by  him  at  Benares  according  to  the  forms 
of  that  law,  he  declared  and  directed  that  Shahoo  Maharaj  should  succeed  him  in  his  rights, 
property  (private  and  public),  titles,  and  in  everything  appertaining  to  his  rank,  station,  and 
person ;  and  that  the  rajah  did  immediately,  publicly,  and  in  a  formal  manner,  notify  this 
adoption  to  the  East  India  Com|.*any  through  Lieutenant-colonel  Camenler,  the  officer  then 
havmg  the  custody  of  the  rajah  at  Benares ;  which  adoption  the  East  India  Company  at 
that  time  never  questioned. 

And  your  Petitioner  sheweth,  that  Shahoo  Maharaj  is  by  birth  the  lawful  and  only  son 
and  heir  of  the  late  Bulwunt  Rao,  commonly  called  Balla  Sahib  Sennaputty,  who,  in  his 
lifetime,  was  thus  described  by  Sir  Robert  Grant,  Governor  of  Bombay,  in  a  minute  dated 
-^Oth  January  1837  :  "The  question  is  as  to  Balla  Sahib  Sennaputty  ;  he  is  the  near  relation 
of  the  rajah  (Pertaub  Shean),  and  supposing  that  the  rajah  and  the  rajah's  brother  (Appa 
Suhib)  set  aside,  the  proper  representative  of  the  family."  Balla  Sahib  was  carried  away 
captive  from  Sattara  with  the  Rajah  Pertaub  Shean,  and  expired  of  grief  on  the  journey  to 
Benares,  leaving  Shahoo  Maharaj,  bom  on  that  journey,  a  fatherless  infant. 

And  your  Petitioner  sheweth,  that,  by  the  Hindoo  law  universally  obtaining,  it  was  abso* 
lutely  obligatory  upon  the  Rajah  Pertaub  Shean  to  adopt  in  his  lifetime  a  son  and  heir  accord- 
invr  to  that  law;  and  that  such  obligation  was  not  only  a  legal,  but  also  of  a  highly  solemn 
and  religious  character,  and  binding  upon  the  conscience  of  Pertaub  Shean,  and  not  to  be 
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Appendix  D.       ev$)ded  or  dispensed  with ;  and  that  the  son  so  adopted  according  to  Hindoo  law  acquires 
*  immediately,  upon  and  by  means  of  such  adoption,  the  style,  character,  and  capacity  of  a 
lawful  pon  of  the  body,  as  well  as  of  heir,  of  the  prince  or  person  so  adopting  him. 

And  your  Petitioner  further  sheweth,  that,  according  to  the  laws  of  nations,  oeing  part  and 
parcel  of  the  municipal  law  of  the  British  realm,  and  also  according  to  the  laws  and  customs 
of  the  Mahratta  state  and  the  other  native  states  of  India,  and  likewise  according  to  the  law 
and  practice  of  the  British  Indian  dominions,  the  right  of  a  rajah  of  any  Mahratta  or  Hindoo 
principality  to  give  succession  to  the  same  by  means  of  male  adoption  is,  and  hath  ever 
been,  an  indisputable  and  immemorial  right,  and  your  Petitioner  humbly  submits  that  the 
same  cannot  now  be  lawfully  questioned  by  the  East  India  Company,  or  by  any  person  or 
persons  whomsoever. 

And  your  Petitioner  further  sheweth,  that,  uf3on  the  deatii«of  the  Rajah  Appa  Sahib,  the 
sovereignty  of  the  state  of  Sattara  and  the  public  proj>erty,  which  by  express  letter  and 
spirit  of  both  treaties  above  mentioned  descended  of  right  to  ihe  next  heir  of  the  deceased 
rdah,  were  claimed  and  seized  by  the  East  India  Company  upon  the  pretence  of  a  failure 
of  male  heirs  to  both  rajahs. 

And  your  Petitioner  farther  shewetli,  that  the  infant  Shahoo  Maharaj,  being  not  only  the 
adopted  son  of  the  Rajah  Pertaub  Shean,  but  also  his  male  next  of  km,  and  also  the  sole 
next  of  kin  and  heir  of  the  Rajah  Appa  Sahib,  even  if  the  act  of  adoption  had  not  taken 
place,  he  would  according;  to  law  and  to  the  second  treaty  have  equally  inherited  upon  the 
death  of  the  Rajah  Appa  Sahib  in  such  his  character  of  male  heir  and  next  of  kin,  and 
that  therefore,  both  by  ado[)tion  and  by  blood,  Shahoo  Maharaj  is  now  the  undoubted  lawful 
heir  of  the  Rajah  Pertaub  Shean,  as  also  of  the  Rajah  Appa  Sahib. 

And  your  Petiticner  sheweth,  that  Shahoo  Maharaj  also  claims  to  be  entitled  as  heir  to 
the  private  property  and  effects,  real  as  well  as  personal,  of  the  Rajah  Pertaub  Shean,  and 
which  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  East  India  Company  on  the  rajah's  captivity  and 
removal  to  Benares  in  September  1839,  and  which  were  guaranteed  to  him  by  the  East 
India  Company  expressly  in  addition  to  the  annual  allowance  settled  upon  him  at  that  time. 

And  your  Petitioner  showeth,  that  the  East  India  Company  have  hitherto  wholly  refused 
to  accede  to  his  appUcations  made  in  this  behalf,  and  have  hitherto  retained,  and  still  do 
retain,  possession  of  the  state  of  Sattara  and  of  the  public  and  private  property  and 
effects  belonging  to  Shahoo  Maharaj,  and  claim  in  the  name  of  the  British  nation  the  right 
to  retain  and  appropriate  the  same,  and  that  they  have  retained  and  appropriated  the  same 
accordintjly ;  and  that  in  particular,  by  a  proclamation,  dated  the  12th  day  of  May  1849, 
and  published  in  India,  the  whole  of  the  state  of  Sattara  hath  been,  and  is,  in  violation  of 
the  above  treaties,  and  in  confiscation  of  the  rights  of  Shahoo  Maharaj,  annexed  and 
declared  to  be  annexed  unto  the  Indian  territories;  and  that  the  East  India  Company,  in 
order  to  colour  such  unlawful  appropriation  and  spoliation,  pretend  that  the  succession  of 
the  two  rajahs,  Pertaub  Shean  and  Appa  Sahib,  has  lapsed  by  failure  of  heirs,  whereas 
your  petitioner  has*  shown,  and  does  show,  and  is  ready  to  verify  the  contrary  of  such 
pretence  to  be  the  truth  ;  first,  by  the  written  testimony  above  cited  of  Sir  Robert  Grant, 
Governor  of  Bombay ;  secondly,  by  the  evidence  of  H.  B.  E.  Frere,  esq.,  the  Company's 
Resident  at  Sattara,  affirming  that  no  such  failure  hath  occurred,  the  Resident  having 
declared,  in  his  letter  to  the  Bombay  Government,  dated  the  23d  September  1848,  "  that 
there  were  numerous  claimants  to  the  throne  (of  Sattara),  who  would  be  able  to  establish  a 
very  good  primi  facie  case,  in  any  court  of  justice  in  India,  to  be  the  rajah's  heir  by  blood 
as  against  the  British  Government ;"  and  having  further  written  as  follows :  '^  I  would  take 
this  opportunity  of  respectfully,  but  very  earnestly,  pressing  on  Government  ihe  risk  of 
pronouncing  any  final  decision,  whether  in  favour  of  one  adoption  against  another,  or  of  the 
British  Government  against  both,  and  against  all  other  claimants,  without  allowing  every 
party  whose  claim  may  be  negatived  the  fullest  possible  opportunity,  not  only  of  himself 
stating  the  grounds  of  his  own  claim,  but  of  answering  all  objections.'' 

And  your  Petitioner  further  sheweth,  that  he  hath  repeatedly  presented  to  the  East  India 
Company  his  complaints  touching  the  grievances  and  wrongs  done  to  Shahoo  Maharaj, 
and  sought  reparation  for  the  same,  but  that  all  his  complaints  have  been  unheeded,  or 
rejected  without  examination  or  inquiry;  and  that,  to  add  to  these  grievances,  and  also  with 
the  view  of  compelling  Shahoo  Maharaj  to  renounce  and  abandon  the  prosecution  of  his 
claims  in  that  behalf,  the  East  India  Company  did  for  several  years  deny  to  him  and  to 
the  widow  or  ranee  of  the  Rajah  Pertaub  Shean,  both  detained  prisoner.-*  at  Benares  (where 
the  infant  has  been  kept  since  his  birth),  the  means  of  subsistence  for  himself  and  the  said 
ranee,  and  for  their  retainers,  until  such  time  as  they  should  agree  to  such  written  renuncia- 
tion or  abandonment ;  and  as  evidence  of  this  conduct,  your  Petitioner  humbly  begs  to  reter 
to  the  following  papers:  No.  QQ^  of  1860,  laid  before  the  honourable  The  House  of 
Commons,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  on  the  6th  day  of  August  of  that  year ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
despatch  bearing  date  "  Port  William,  Foreign  Department,  6th  April  1850,  signed  Dalhousie, 
J.  H.  Littler,  F.  Currie,  J.  Lowis,"  and  "  addressed  to  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors 
of  the  East  India  Company,"  and  «  despatch  in  reply  thereto,  bearing  date,  "  Foreign  De- 
partment, India  House,  10th  July  (No.  19),  1860,"  signed  *•  J.  Shepherd,  J.  W.  Hogg,  &c.  &c." 
and  addressed  to  "  our  Governor-general  of  India  in  Council." 

And  your  Petitioner  further  sheweth,  that,  in  furtherance  of  their  purpose  of  forcibly 
compelling  this  infant  to  agree  to  such  renunciation  and  abandonment,  the  East  India  Com- 
pany have,  by  withholding  from  the  ranee  for  about  four  years  the  means  of  subsistence  for 
herself  and  her  household,  procured  from  her  some  document  whereby  she  hath  (as  they 
alleiic)  debarred  herself  of  her  right  to  concur  with  your  Petitioner  in  his  present  [>etition  ; 

but 
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but  your  Petitioner  is  advised  and  submits  that,  inasmuch  as  the  ranee  hath  no  jurisdiction        Apj»endix  P. 
over  Shahoo  Maharaj,  nor  power  to  sign  away  his  rights,  he  being  an  infant  and  a  minor,  "■"" 

any  such  document,  even  if  the  same  be  g:enuine  or  valid  as  against  the  ranee,  and  even  if 
not  extorted  from  her  under  duress  and  starvation,  must  be  and  is,  as  against  Shahoo 
Maharaj,  wholly  inoperative  and  void. 

And  your  Petitioner  lastly  sheweth,  that  the  amount  of  the  annual  revenues  of  the  state 
of  Sattara,  so  appropriated  by  the  East  India  Company,  is  officially  admitted  now  to  be 
more  than  142,000  L,  and  prospectively  to  be  from  400,000/.  to  500,000/.  per  annum,  and 
that  the  amount  in  value  of  the  public  property  and  effects  belonging  or  incident  to  the  state 
exclusive  of  the  revenues,  is  more  than  45,000/.,  and  the  amount  in  value  of  the  private  or 
personal  property  and  effects  appropriated  exceeds  300,000/.  Further,  that  of  the  separate 
income  derivable  from  real  property,  bought  and  left  by  the  Rajah  Pertaub  Shean,  and  now 
appropriated  by  the  East  India  Company,  a  portion  is  derived  from  lands  situated  in  the 
territories  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  is  returned  by  Viscount  Falkland,  Governor  of 
Bombay,  as  of  the  annual  value  of  rupees  25,629,  or  2,552/. 

That,  by  reason  of  Shahoo  Maharaj  being  treated  at  Benares  as  a  political  prisoner, 
although  denied  to  be  a  rajah  either  by  birth  or  adoption,  the  local  courts  of  the  East  India 
Company  are  prohibited  from  entertaining  the  matter  of  his  complaint  in  the  premises, 
while  by  reason  of  the  forcible  detention  of  his  person  by  the  same  power  which  refuses  to 
bear  him,  at  the  very  same  time  that  it  degrades  and  beggars  him,  he  is  prevented  from 
placing  himself  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Her  Majesty's  Supreme  Courts  in  India,  and 
seeking  justice  from  them. 

Your  Petitioner  has,  therefore,  no  possible  hope  nor  human  means  of  obtaining  inquiry 
and  redress  for  Shahoo  Maharaj,  except  from  the  justice  of  your  Honourable  House,  and 
from  the  supremacy  and  impartiality  or  British  law. 

And  therefore  your  Petitioner  humbly  prays  that  your  Right  honourable  House  will  be 
pleased  either  to  direct  the  restoration  of  Shahoo  Maharaj  to  his  rights  and  property  in  the  pre- 
juises,  or  else  to  refer  the  matter  of  this  petition,  and  the  case  and  circumstances  as  therein  set 
forth,  to  the  consideration  of  the  Committee  of  your  Right  honourable  House  now  appointed 
to  review  the  conduct  of  the  East  India  Company  in  India,  with  instructions  to  take  all  evi- 
dence which  shall  be  deemed  requisite,  and  to  require  the  production  of  all  proceedings, 
correspondence,  and  documents  in  the  possession,  or  power,  or  under  the  control  of  tne 
East  India  Company,  or  their  servants,  relating  to  the  premises,  or  of  true  and  exact  copies 
of  such  particulars  respectively,  and  t<)  report  thereon  to  your  Right  honourable  House. 

And  your  Petitioner  will  ever  pray. 

RuNGo  Bapojee, 

Vakeel  of  his  Highness  Shahoo  Maharaj,  Rajah  of  Sattara, 

now  at  Benares. 


PETITION  for  Inquiry  into  the  present  State  of  the  Affairs  of  India,  of  Pro- 
prietors of  East  India  Stock,  and  British  Subjects  interested  in  the  Wel&re 
and  Good  Government  of  India. 


To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  in  Parliament  assembled. 

The  Petition  of  the  undersigned  Proprietors  of  East  India  Stock,  and  other  Persons, 
British  Subjects,  interested  in  the  welfare  and  good  government  of  India. 

Showeth, 

That  from  the  year  1766  to  the  year  1792,  the  limits  of  the  British  Territory  in  India 
remained  almost  stationary ;  that  in  the  year  1793  the  revenues  of  British  India  amounted 
to  8,275,770 1,  the  charges  to  6,633,95  /.,  so  that  the  territory  then  yielded  a  surplus 
revenue  of  2,209,S46  /.,  whilst  the  territorial  debt  amounted  to  7,129,934  /• 

That  between  the  years  1793  and  1813  large  additions  were  made  to  that  territory. 

That  in  the  latter  year  (1813)  the  gross  revenues  of  India  amounted  to  16,764,700  /.,  the 
charges  to  16,899,362/.,  showing  an  excess  of  charges  over  revenue  of  134,362/.  ;  that  the 
debt  in  tliis  period  of  20  years  had  increased  from  7,129,934/.  to  26,970,786  /.,  or  to  neariy 
four  times  its  original  amount. 

That  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Indian  Affairs,  which  sat  in  1832, 
reported  to  your  iionourable  House,  that  up  to  that  period  the  gross  charges  of  the  Indian 
territory  had  augmented  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  receipts. 

That  in  the  year  1833,  20  years  after  1813,  the  revenues  amounted  to  13,680,165/.,  the 
charges  to  13,630,767  /.,  sljowing  a  surplus  of  revenue  of  49,398/.,  but  which  surplus  was 
partly  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  Company's  commercial  assets  in  India. 

That  on  the  1st  April  1834  the  debt  amounted  to  29,832,299  /. 

That  on  the  1st  April  1849,  16  years  after,  when  the  whole  of  Hindostan  had  beenbrough 
under  our  sway,  the  revenues  of  India  aoiounted  to  18,227,360  /.,  the  charges  to  19,700,466  /., 
shewing  an  excess  of  charges  over  revenue  of  1,473,115/.,  while  the  debt  had  swollen 
to  48,124,119/. 

That  from  the  year  1839-40  to  1849-50,  the  total  charges  of  India  were  183,369,206  / , 
the  total  receipts  168,622,144/.,  showing  an  excess  of  charges  over  receipts  during  these 
10  years  of  14,747,062  /. 

(20-IIL  AppO  a  a  4  That 
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Appendix  D.  That  in  1839  the  debt  of  India  amounted  to  32,269,178  /. ;  in  1849,  at  the  end  of  the  next 

10  years,  it  amounted  to  48,124,119/.,  and  that  the  debt  has  since  increased,  and  is  at  this^ 

moment  increasing. 

That  the  revenues  of  India  amounted,  in  1839,  to  14,649,262  /. ;  in  1849,  to  18,227,350  /., 
showing  in  this  decennial' period  the  debt  has  increased  several  times  as  fast  as  the  revenue. 
That  this  increase  of  revenue  moreover  arises  mainly  from  a  source  over  which  the  British 
Government  has  no  control,  viz.,  from  the  sales  of  monopoly  opium ;  that  as  the  receipts 
from  this  source  were  diminished  by  one-half  upon  the  breaking  cut  of  the  last  Chinese  war, 
the  same  or  more  aggravated  results  may  be  produced  whenever  the  Chinese  government 
may  choose  to  legalize  the  cultivation  of  the  drug  in  China,  or  whenever  other  nations,  such 
as  the  United  States,  attracted  by  its  monopoly  price  in  that  empire,  and  now  possessing 
boundless  land  in  the  Pacific  adapted  by  natural  fertility  and  a  congenial  climate  to  the 
growth  of  the  poppy,  shall  turn  their  enei^  and  attention  to  the  supplanting  of  the  Com- 
pany's opium  in  China  as  successfnlly  as  they  have  supplanted  the  Company's  cotton  in 
JEngland. 

That  your  Petitioners  entertain  a  strong  conviction  that  it  would  be  impossible,  at  the 
present  moment,  to  supply  a  deficiency  in  the  opium  revenue  from  any  other  source  in  India ; 
that  the  solvency  of  India,  therefore,  now  depends,  and  has  for  many  years  depended,  upon 
the  stability  of  that  monopoly. 

That  up  to  the  year  1834,  the  profits  arising  from  the  Company's  exclusive  trade  were 
applied  in  aid  of  the  Indian  treasury ;  that  from  that  date  all  the  home  expenses,  including 
the  interest  upon  the  home  debt  and  the  dividends  paid  to  the  proprietors  of  India  stock,, 
have  been  charged  upon  the  territorial  revenues  of  India. 

Thai  the  confident  predictions,  which  had  at  all  previous  times  been  expressed,  and  which 
were  again  expressed  by  the  Minister  of  India  in  1832,  of  the  competence  of  the  revenues  to 
bear  all  these  additional  charges,  have  not  been  realized ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  every  increase 
of  territory  has  been  followed  by  a  greater  increase  of  debt,  making  it  manifest,  that  if  England 
possessed  the  whole  world  on  the  same  terms,  and  followed  by  the  same  results,  as  she- 
possesses  India,  her  condition  would  be  one  of  irretrievable  ruin. 

That  such  results  prove  that  India  regarded  as  a  national  acquisition,  that  is  to  say,  as  an 
acquisition  made  by  British  blood  and  British  resources,  and  consequently  as  one  in  which 
every  subject  of  the  empire  possesses  a  common  right,  and  is  entitled  to  claim  an  equal 
interest,  was  of  far  less  real  financial  value  in  the  year  1849  than  it  possessed  in  the  year 
1793,  66  years  ago;  for  whereas  the  surplus  revenue  of  1793  amounted  to  2,209,846  /.,  and 
would  at  the  same  rate  have  amounted  in  the  56  years  which  have  elapsed  to  the  sum  of 
116,217,610  /.,  after  paying  off  the  then  existing  debt  of  7,129,934  /.,  and  exclusive  of  any 
accumulating  interest  during  the  period,  the  actual  debt  of  India  is  shown  to  have  amounted 
in  1849  to  48,124,119  Z.,  thus  making  the  total  national  loss,  exclusive  of  interest  incurred 
in  the  course  of  half  a  century,  no  less  a  sum  than  164,341,729  /.  sterling. 

That  this  sum,  if  it  had  accumulated  at  interest  at  5  per  cent,  during  56  years,  would 
have  amounted  to  the  sum  of  625,290,172  /.,  a  sura  which  would  more  than  have  sufficed 
to  pay  off  three-fourths  of  the  National  Debt  of  England,  without  the  acquisition  of  another 
foot  of  territory  in  India,  or  the  imposition  of  an  additional  rupee  of  taxes  on  the  people  of  India. 
That  ihe  financial  state  of  India  is,  therefore,  in  the  opmion  of  your  Petitioners,  such  as 
to  require  a  searching  inquiry  into  all  the  departments  or  Government,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  order  that  these  may  be  placed  upon  a  footing  of  the  strictest  economy  consistent 
with  efficiency;  and  in  order  that  it  may  be  determined  by  the  light  now  aflTorded  by  nearly 
a  century  of  exnerience,  whether  a  country  so  acquired  and  so  ruled  as  India  has  been  by 
the  East  India  Company,  is  a  real  element  of  national  greatness  and  strength. 

I'hat  as  the  Government  of  India  has  assumed  and  exercises  the  rights  of  a  landlord  over 
all  the  soil  of  India,  the  obvious  remedy  for  the  financial  embarmssment  of  that  country  is 
the  employment  of  adequate  sums  for  the  development  of  its  great  productive  resources, 
which  are  now  either  lymg  dormant  or  are  altogether  crushed  ;  that  money  raised  by  loan 
at  low  rates  of  interest,  expended  upon  works  of  irrigation,  in  the  formation  of  railroads,, 
of  common  roads,  and  of  bridges,  and  on  the  indispensable  requirements  of  the  rivers  and 
harbours,  almost  wholly  neglected,  lying  along  a  coast  line  of  the  length  of  7,500  miles, 
a  line  equal  to  one  diameter  and  one  quarter  of  the  globe,  would,  in  the  conviction  of  your 
Petitioners,  at  once  lighten  the  taxation  of  the  people,  stimulate  their  industry,  raise  their 
condition,  greatly  augment  the  general  commerce  of  the  country,  and  consequently  increase 
vastly  the  public  revenues. 

That  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  raising  such  loans  in  England  to  any  prudent  extent,, 
if  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  had  publicly  made  known  the  small  comparative 
cost  at  which  the  few  public  works  they  have  attempted  in  India  have  been  executed;  if  they 
had  shewed  the  great  and  yearly  increasing  profitable  returns  which  those  works  are  every- 
where yielding  upon  the  capital  expended ;  if  all  works  to  be  executed,  and  their  returns, 
were  oflfered  to  capitalists  as  the  security  for  the  loans  to  be  raised,  and  if  the  faith  of  the 
British  Government  were  pledged  to  the  money  so  raised  being  scrupulously  expended  upon 
their  execution. 

That  your  Petitioners  beg  to  refer  your  Right  honourable  House  to  the  evidence  given  in 
1851  before  iho  Committee  upon  official  salaries  for  proof,  that  while  the  law  processes  to 
place  the  Government  of  India  in  the  East  India  Company,  it  really  lodges  that  authority  in 
the  Minister  of  the  Crown,  who  exercises  it  without  direct  Parliamentary  responsibility,  and 
nnder  the  name  of  the  Directors  of  that  Company ;  and  that  whenever  the  Secret  Department 
is  brought  into  operation,  that  body,  in  which  the  law  professes  to  place  the  Government  of 
India,  is  entirely  set  aside. 

That 
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That  such  a  system  is  in  principle  unconstitutional,  open  to  flagrant  abuse,  and  incon-        Appendix  I>. 
venient  in  practice,  while  it  causes  an  enormous  waste  of  public  money  and  time.  *     ^..^ 

Your  Petitioners  further  desire  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  your  Right  honourable  House, 
that  from  the  first  formation  of  the  Board  of  Control  in  1784  up  to  the  present  time,  the 
instances  in  which  the  members  of  that  Board  have  been  actually  resident  in  India  are 
rare;  that  at  this  moment  tliere  is  not  an  individual  belonging  to  it  who  has  ever  visited 
India ;  that  the  Board,  therefore,  in  which  the  Legislature  has  vested  plenary  powers  for  the 
government  of  India  is  usually  wholly  ignorant  of  the  character,  the  feelings,  and  the  wants 
of  the  people  of  India. 

That  by  Section  87th,  3  &  4  Will.  4  c.  86,  it  was  enacted,  that  no  native  of  India  should 
be  disqualified  from  holding  office  in  India  by  reason  of  birth,  caste  or  colour. 

That  the  avowed  intention  of  the  Legislature  in  passing  this  enactment,  was  that  the 
natives  should  be  allowed  to  participate  in  offices  which,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  exclu- 
sively held  by  the  covenanted  servants  of  the  Company. 

That,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Petitioners,  this  enactment  has  been  rendered  inoperative  by 
that  part  of  the  present  system  which  places  the  patronage  of  India  in  the  hands  of  the 
executive  body  of  the  East  India  Company ;  namely,  the  24  Directors. 

That  it  is  the  interest  of  this  body  to  keep  establishments  in  India  at  a  maximum  ;  their 
duly  to  reduce  establishments  to  a  minimum ;  it  is  their  duty  to  give  effect  to  the  enactment 
above  referred  to;  tlieir  interest  to  make  it,  as  it  has  been  made,  a  dead  letter,  because  in 
proportion  as  natives  are  admitted  to  office  in  India  is  the  initiatory  patronage  of  the  exe- 
cutive body  diminished. 

That  to  the  same  cause  must  be  ascribed,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Petitioners,  the  entire 
failure  of  what  was  considered  a  most  important  feature  in  the  plan  that  was  ratified  by 
Parliament  in  1833  ;  viz.,  the  allotment  of  important  powers  and  functions  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Indian  affairs  to  the  Court  of  Proprietors  of  India  stock ;  the  immense  patronage 
at  the  command  of  the  Executive,  enabling  the  latter,  at  all  times,  to  command  a  majority 
in  that  Court  upon  any  question. 

Your  Petitioners,  therefore,  earnestly  solicit  that  those  who  may  be  hereafter  entrusted 
with  the  Government  of  India,  shall  be  adequately  paid  in  money,  and  the  patronage  of 
India  transferred  to  other  hands. 

That  your  Petitioners  beg  to  remind  your  Hight  honourable  House  that  Parliament  has 
twice  declared  it  to  be  "  repugnant  to  the  wish,  the  honour,  and  the  policy  of  this  country 
to  pursue  schemes  of  conquest  and  extension  of  territory  in  India;"  that  the  Government 
of  India  has  nevertheless  recently  expressed  its  determination  to  avail  itself  of  every  oppor- 
tunity that  may  occur  of  extending  that  territory,  by  making  forfeitures  and  escheats  of 
native  states ;  that  your  Petitioners,  therefore,  solicit  that  the  law  on  this  subject  and  the 
practice  may  be  made  to  harmonize. 

That,  as  stated  by  one  of  the  directors  of  the  East  India  Company  in  the  Court  of  Pro- 
prietors, *'  Our  incessant  encroachments  and  sequestrations  of  native  territories  make  every 
native  sovereign  fear  that  be  will  be  the  next  victim,  while  our  constant  territorial  appro- 
priations and  resumptions  of  rent-free  lands,  lead  the  people  at  large  to  fear  that  we  are 
only  anxious  to  make  a  government  of  officials  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  nation  of  serfs  on 
the  other.*'  That  your  Petitioners  are  piepared  with  evidence  to  prove  that  this  system  of 
encroachment  upon  sacred  rights  has  tended  to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  people  of 
India  from  British  rule. 

That  your  Petitioners,  therefore,  request  that  a  competent  tribunal  may  be  created  in 
India  for  determining  upon  the  pretensions  of  all  persons  who  may  claim  to  be  heirs  according 
to  the  law  of  India  to  any  native  state,  principality,  jagheer  or  estate,  before  the  British 
Government  deals  with  any  such  as  an  escheat  or  declares  it  to  be  forfeited  and  annexed  to 
the  British  territories. 

That  a  Comtui$^sion  was  appointed  in  1833  to  frame  and  compile,  as  was  stated,  a  code  of 
laws  for  the  people  of  India;  that  though  a  very  heavy  expense  has  been  ever  since  annually 
incurred  in  maintaining  that  Commission,  no  such  code  has  been  framed.  Your  Petitioners, 
therefore,  request  your  Honourable  House  to  institute  inquiries  into  the  cause  of  this  failure, 
aikd  into  the  cost  of  this  legislative  experiment  to  the  people  of  India. 

That  when,  by  the  Act  of  3  &  4  passed  in  the  reign  of  the  late  King,  the  Supreme 
Government  of  India,  seated  in  Calcutta,  was  invested  with  a  strict  control  over  the  subor- 
dinate Presidencies,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  that  such  Governn>ent  should  be 
partly  composed  of  persons  in  the  service  of  those  Presidencies.  That  during  the  currency 
of  the  existing  Charter,  only  one  individual  from  the  Presidency  of  Madras  has  been 
appointed  to  the  Supreme  Council,  and  not  one  from  Bombay.  That  as  the  affairs  of  those 
Presidencies  are  neglected  and  danmged  by  the  absence  from  the  Supreme  Council  of  persons 
acquainted  with  them,  your  Petitioners  pray  that  inquiry  may  be  made  into  the  cause  of 
this  omission,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  affected  the  welfare  of  the  subordinate 
presidencies. 

Your  Petitioners,  therefore,  humbly  pray  that  your  Hight  honourable  House  will  refer  the 
matter  of  this  petition,  and  the  facts  and  statements  therein  set  forth,  (or  the  investigation 
and  report  of  the  Committee  of  your  Right  honourable  House  appointed  to  review  the 
conduct  and  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company. 


And  your  Petitioners  will  ever  pray. 


(signed)        Josbph  Hume. 

[And  9  others]. 
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PETITION,  praying  for  Redress  of  certain  Grievances  in  connexion  witli  the- 
Expiration  of  the  East  India  Company's  Charter,  of  the  Madras  Native. 
Association,  and  others,  Native  Inhabitants  of  the  Presidency  of  Madras. 


MaJras  Native 
Association. 


P^vcnue. 


To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  of  the  United  Kingdom  o^ 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  Parliament  assembled. 

The  bumble  Petition  of  the  Madras  Native  AssociATioNy  and  others^  Native  Inhabitants^ 

of  the  Madras  Presidency, 

Showeth, 

1.  That  your  Petitioners,  availing  themselyes  of  the  Parliamentaiy  investifjation  into  the; 
condition  and  government  of  British  India,  under  the  charter  of  the  East  India  Company^ 
now  near  the  term  of  its  expimtion,  desire  respectfully  to  place  before  your  Right  honourable- 
House  some  few  of  the  many  grievances  and  wants  belonging  more  immediately  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Madras  Presidency  ;  claiming  at  the  same  time  the  indulgence  of  your  Right 
honourable  House,  should  their  statements  be  found  less  explicit  than  diffuse,  from  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  access  to  official  documents,  capable  of  substantiating  so  fully  as 

{rour  Petitioners  could  wish  the  various  complaints  they  have  the  honour  to  present :  the* 
ocal  government  having  declined  replying  to  a  written  application  from  the  Association  (dated 
15th  April  1852)  for  permission  to  have  copies  of  necessary  papers,  and  the  officers  of 
Government  being  prohibited  from  furnishing  them. 

2.  That  the  grievances  of  your  Petitioners  arise  principally  from  the  excessive  taxation,, 
and  the  vexations  which  accompany  its  collection ;  and  the  insufficiency,  delay  and  expense 
of  the  Company's  courts  of  law ;  and  their  chief  wants  are,  the  construction  of  roads, 
bridges  and  works  for  the  supply  of  irrigation ;  and  a  better  provision  for  the  education  of 
the  people.  They  also  desire  a  reduction  uf  the  public  expenditure,  and  a  form  of  local 
government  more  generally  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  the  subject  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  country ;  and  to  these  main  points  your  Petitioners  beg  the  consideration  of  your  Right 
honourable  House,  respectfully  applying  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  their  countrymen  for 
those  remedies  and  reforms  which,  in  the  wisdom  of  your  Right  honourable  House,  may  be 
deemed  expedient  and  practicable.  With  this  brief  explanation,  your  Petitioners  proceed 
to  detail : 

3.  That,  the  Hindus  being  for  the  most  part  an  agricultural  people,  the  chief  revenue  ot 
the  state  is  derivable  from  its  crops,  which  have  been  taxed  or  assessed  under  different 
modes  by  the  Hindu,  Mahomedan  and  Enghsh  Governments  respectively.  With  the  Hindus, 
the  revenue  was  collected  from  each  village,  through  the  medium  of  persons  making  over  to 
the  officers  of  government  its  division  of  the  produce  in  kind,  amounting  from  one-sixth  in 
time  of  peace,  and  to  one-fourth  in  times  of  war  or  state  emergency,  as  laid  down  in  the 
Institutes  of  Manu,  translated  by  Sir  William  Jones,  chapter  vii.  verse  127, — **Letthekmg 
oblige  traders  to  pay  taxes  on  their  saleable  commoditie8,-'-of  grain  an  eighth  part,  a  sixth, 
or  a  twelfth,  accordmg  to  the  difference  of  the  soil,  and  the  labour  necessary  to  cultivate  it :'"" 
and  in  chap.  10.  v.  118, — "  A  military  king  who  takes  even  a  fourth  part  of  the  crops  of  his 
realm  at  a  time  of  ui^ent  necessity,  as  of  war  or  invasion,  and  protects  his  people  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power,  commits  no  sin:"  and  v.  120, — "The  tax  on  the  mercantile  class,, 
which  in  times  of  prosperity  must  only  be  a  twelfth  part  of  their  crops,  may  be  an  eighth 
of  their  crops  in  a  time  of  distress,  or  a  sixth,  which  is  a  medium,  or  even  a  fourth,  in  great 
public  adversity." 

4.  That  this  proportion  continued  to  be  exacted  till  the  invasion  of  the  Mahomedans,  as- 
is  apparent  from  Ferishta,  translated  by  Briggs,  where  it  is  found,  page  453,  vol  iv. — *'  One 
of  the  earliest  acts  of  the  first  King  Cashmere  in  the  year  A.n.  1326  was  to  confirm  for  ever 
the  ancient  land-tax,  which  amounted  to  17   per  cent.,  or  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole- 
produce  of  the  land  ;"  and  in  the  Ayeen  Akbery,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  245,  it  is  stated, — "  Jm 
former  times  the  monarchs  or  Rajahs  of  Hindosthan  only  exacted  one-sixth  of  the  produce 
from  the  cultivator."     But  in  the  early  part  of  Mahomedan  rule,  according  to  Ferishta,  the- 
King  of  Delhi  raised  the  tax  to  one-half  the  produce ;  that  of  the  wet  cultivation   being 
delivered  in  kind,  and  of  the  dry,  generally  in  money,  at  a  fixed  commutation;  and  the- 
zamindary  system  having  been  then  introduced,  the  payments  were  made  to  the  zamindars, 
who  were  either  farmers  of  the  assessment,  or  persons  to  whom  districts  had  been  granted  by 
the  ruling  power,  in  return  for  past,  or  the  expectation  of  future  services. 

6.  That  when  the  British  Government  first  assumed  territorial  property  and  rights  in 
this  part  of  India  in  1759,  they  found  the  Northern  Circa rs  divided  into  zamindaries,  pallums 
and  ain-lands.     In  the  last-mentioned  the  lyots  paid  government  dues  to  the  servants  of  the* 
state,  or  to  renters,  who  farmed  the  revenue :  in  the  two  former,  the  dues  were  paid  to  the 

zamindars* 
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.^amindars  and  poligars,  who  held  their  property  hereditarily  and  disposably,  so  long  as  they       Appendix  D. 
paid  the  peishcush  or  tribute,  in  consideration  of  which,  the  management  of  the  lands  had  — 

been  made  over  to  them ;  and  this  practice  was  permitted  to  continue  unaltered  till  the  yea 
1769,  when  three  boards,  or  councils,  uere  established,  who  manaued  the  revenues,  and 
ruled  the  country  till  the  year  1789,  when  a  fixed  settlement  was  made  with  the  zamindars, 
whose  revenues  were  estimated,  and  they  were  made  to  pay  one-third  of  their  rental  to  the 
Government;  and  the  lands  hitherto  managed   bv  stipendiary  officers,  or  farmers,  being  • 

placed  under  the  control  of  collectors,  were  parcelled  out  into  divisions,  called  moottahs, 
and  their  tenures  sold  by  public  auction.  The  same  plan  was  acted  upon  in  the  new 
acquisitions  of  the  honourable  Company,  till  the  year  1799,  when  the  permanent  settlement 
of  Lord  Cornwallis  was  ordered  to  he  introduced,  although  in  the  interim,  on  the  occupation 
of  Baramahal  and  Dindis:ul  in  1793,  Colonel  Read  hud  been  makinj};  out  a  new  plan,  which, 
on  the  failure  of  that  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  after  a  trial  of  three  years,  1803-4-6,  eventuated 
in  the  ryotwar  system,  which,  with  very  slight  modification,  is  now  prevalen  in  seventeen 
out  of  the  twenty  collectorates  forming  the  Madras  Presidency,  under  which  the  entire 
assessment  is  collected  in  money,  and  from  each  individual  cultivator,  directly  by  the  deputed 
servants  of  the  State. 

«.  That  your  Petitioners,  as  Hindus,  and  natumlly  attached  to  their  national  and  ancestral 
customs,  have  had,  and  continue  to  have,  the  greatest  repuonance  to  the  innovations  of  both 
the  zainindary  and  ryotwar  systems ;  the  more  so,  as  they  are  both  tlie  instruments  of 
injustice  and  oppression,  but  especially  the  ryotwar,  the  operation  of  which  has  reduced  the  Ryotwar. 
agricultural  classes  to  the  deepest  poverty  and  destitution. 

7.  That  this  system  was  introduced  for  the  double  purpose  of  preventing  the  accumulation 
of  landed  property  by  the  natives, — the  zamindarsiiips  being  hereditary,— regarding  which, 
when  recommending  the  ryotwar  system,  Sir  Thomas  Munro  records  m  his  Minute  of  the 
15th  August  1807,  the  following  observation  :  ''That  the  great  zamindar  defies  all  authority, 
and  will  keep  the  ryots  as  poor  as  they  have  always  been,  and  the  small  one,  or  mootahdar, 
will  endeavour  to  imitate  him  in  his  state  and  armed  followers ;  that  thougii  most  of  the 
mootsihs  will  finally  resolve  into  ryotwar  farms,  many  of  the  greater  ones  will  assume  the 
character  of  zamindaries  or  poligarships ;  that  the  countiy  will  be  filled  with  petty  armed 
chiefs,  who  may  hereafter  combine  to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity  ;  and  that  the  system 
is,  on  the  whole,  detrimental  to  the  country,  and  dangerous  to  Government.'*  And  the 
desire  of  rendering  each  individual  cultivator  immediately  dependent  on  the  authority  of  the 
State,  while  it  was  imagined  that  it  would  altogether  exempt  him  from  the  vexatious  inter- 
meddling of  the  subordinate  servants  of  the  Government ;  consequently  it  involved  the 
parcelling  out  of  the  whole  country  into  innumerable  small  portions,  varying  from  one  to  ten 
or  more  acres,  or  whatever  standard  of  land-measure  miuht  happen  to  be  that  common  in 
the  district.  This  could  not  be  effected  without  a  complete  measurement  of  each  province 
into  which  the  system  had  to  be  successively  introduced,  and  of  course  the  separate 
valuation  of  every  minute  portion,  in  order  to  fix  the  precise  rate  of  its  individual  assess- 
ment. 

8.  That  this  most  intricate  and  at  the  same  time  gigantic  plan  was  commenced  without 
the  aid  of  a  single  surveying  instrument,  except  a  chain  of  83  feet,  or  a  glimpse  of 
scientific  knowledge  beyond  that  of  the  native  cutchery  gomastabs  or  clerks,  who,  as  a 
part  of  their  duty,  were  to  instruct  others  in  the  art  of  mensuration,  an  art  in  which,  being 
completely  untaught  themselves,  they  had  to  acquire  from  no  better  education  than  the  pro- 
gress of  their  own  survey.  These  clerk  surveyors  were  paid  Ms,  21  per  month,  and  "  were 
encouraged  to  be  expeditious  by  the  hope  of  gain,  and  deterred  from  being  inaccurate  by  the 
fear  of  dismissal;"  and  when  to  the  utter  incompetency  of  these  clerk  measurers  is  added 
the  fact  that  the  fields  of  a  village  are  often  confusedly  intermixed,  not  only  among  them- 
selves, but  with  the  fields  of  other  villages,  as,  for  instance,  in  a  part  of  the  Sheally  Talook 
of  the  Tanjore  collectomte,  where,  within  the  space  of  two-and-a-half  square  miles,  there 
are  parts  of  seventeen  villages,  and  even  these  parts  of  villages  are  each  not  a  single  con- 
nected piece  of  land,  but  the  combination  of  several  detached  fragments,  while  in  some 
places  two  or  more  villages  are  composed  of  fields  belonging  to  one  and  another  village 
alternately,  and  others,  where  four-fifths  of  a  single  field  belong  to  one  village,  and  one-fifth 
to  another,  it  will  be  manifest  that  anything  like  a  correct  survey,  or  even  an  approximation 
to  it,  must  have  been  an  absolute  impossibility,  and  it  is  a  well-known  and  positive  fact  that 
there  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  any  establishment  whatever  for  land  surveying,  neither 
has  a  correct  survey  been  made  of  any  individual  portion  of  the  Madras  territories  up  to 
this  day. 

9.  That  one  of  the  immediate  consequences  of  this  gomastah  measurement  was  a  vast 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  land  over  the  ancient  measurement  by  the  curnums  of  villages, 
the  persons  who  are  stated  by  Sir  T.  V.  Stonhouse,  a  revenue  officer  of  acknowledged 
ability,  in  his  **  Observations  on  the  Ryotwar  of  the  Madras  Presidency,"  "  to  have  cer- 
tainly the  best  knowledge  of  land  measuring  of  any  other  class  of  persons  in  India."  This 
increase  in  some  districts  was  so  great  as  75  per  cent.,  and,  as  it  was  impracticable  to  aug- 
ment the  revenue  in  the  same  proportion,  the  new  measurement  in  these  particular  cases 
had  to  be  adjusted  by  the  old,  a  convincing  proof  that  the  attempt  was  a  helpless  failure. 

10.  That  in  proceeding  from  the  survey  to  the  classification  of  the  land,  the  task  was 
•ficarcely  less  formidable,  and  it  was  begun  by  sending  two  assessors  to  classify  the  space 
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wet,  dry  and  garden  land,  subdividing  these  again  into  various  classes,  according  to  the 

presumed  quality,  by  a  process  so  perfectly  arbitrary,  that  in  some  districts  the  wet  land  had 
12  classes,  the  diy  20,  and  the  garden  Innd  as  many  ;  in  others  the  wet  had  4  classes,  the 
dry  12,  and  the  warden  4,  while  it  was  of  continued  occurrence  that  two  fields  adjoining  each 
other  would  be  entered  in  difierent  classes,  and  even  single  fields  were  placed  in  the  same 
improbable,  if  not  impossible  category.  As  might  have  been  expected,  these  assessors, 
partly  from  ignorance,  and  partly  from  the  persuasion  of  bribery,  made  a  great  many 
erroneous  classifications,  and  accordingly  it  was  thought  advisable,  for  the  sake  of  producing 
uniformity  and  checking  abuses,  to  appoint  five  head  assessors,  selected  froni  the  body  of 
subordinate  ones ;  but  even  these  could  not  be  trusted  for  judgment  and  impartiality,  and 
the  whole  of  their  revisions  ha<l  to  undergo  a  complete  examination  at  the  collector's 
cutchery. 

11.  That  the  classification  having  been  thus  settled,  not  by  the  returns  of  the  assessors^ 
but  by  the  arbitrary  opinion  of  the  cutchery,  the  next  step  was  to  fix  such  a  sum  as  it  was 
thought  would  be  the  fair  assessment  for  the  district  in  its  then  present  state,  that  fur- 
nished by  the  assessors  being  mistrusted  equally  witli  their  classification,  which  operation 
immediately  reduced  the  assessors'  estimate  from  5  to  15  per  cent,  on  the  aggregate;  and 
the  next  step  was  to  distribute  the  sum  fixed  as  the  aggregate  of  the  district  among  the 
different  villages  it  contained,  thus  causing  a  second  alteration  in  the  assessors'  estimates, 
and  by  which,  what  was  deducted  from  one  set  of  villages,  was  added  to  another  ;  after  this  a 
third  alteration  had  to  be  made  at  the  end  of  the  year,  causing  a  further  reduction  on  fields 
asserted  by  the  cultivators  to  have  been  over-assessed,  and  it  usually  amounted  from  1  to  1 1 
per  cent. 

12.  That,  having  tlius  briefly  alluded  to  the  utter  futility  of  the  measurement,  and  the  fal- 
lacious classification  of  the  land,  your  Petitioners  would  next  call  the  attention  of  your 
Right  honourable  House  to  the  amount  of  the  assessment  and  its  commutation  into  money. 
The  amount  exacted  under  the  Hindu  Princes  never  exceeded  one  quarter,  or  25  per  cent, 
on  the  gross  produce  ;  this  the  Mahomedans  doubled,  acting  on  the  principle  that  the  rights 
of  a  conquered  country  cease  and  determine  by  the  act  of  conquest,  the  proprietary  right  of 
the  land  being  transferred  to  the  conquerors,  and  that,  as  it  is  lawful  to  take  the  whole  of 
the  persons  and  property  of  infidels,  and  to  distribute  them  among  the  Musselmans,  it  fol- 
lows that  taking  only  half  their  incomes  was  an  act  of  mercy. 

13.  That  this  amount  of  revenue,  fixed  by  the  principles  of  the  Koran,  has  continued  to 
be  exacted  by  the  East  India  Company,  but  your  Petitioners  apprehend  without  the  same 
appearance  of  justice ;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  the  difference  of  creed,  the  way  in  which  the  Com- 
panv  obtained  possession  of  the  country  is  strikingly  dissimilar.  The  Mahomedans  con- 
quered by  and  for  themselves,  but  from  the  earliest  date  of  the  Company's  acquisitions  on 
the  coast  of  Coromandel  they  have  always  had  the  assistance  of  the  natives  of  the  country  ; 
first  as  armed  peons,  and  subsequently  as  trained  soldiers,  who  have  stood  by  them  in  all 
their  battles,  whether  against  other  European  powers,  or  the  Mahomedan  dynasties  from 
whom  the  conquest  was  achieved,  and  who  now  form  seven-eighths  of  the  military  force  by 
which  the  British  territories  are  defended ;  consequently  the  people  claim  to  be  regarded  by 
the  En&:ii8h  as  friendly  allies,  rather  than  infidels  and  vanquished  enemies ;  and,  as  the  Com- 
pany profess  to  govern  for  the  benefit  of  the  countiy,  as  well  as  for  their  own,  something 
more  ought  to  be  left  to  the  cultivator  than  the  miserable  pittance  required  for  the  support 
of  himself  and  family,  and  for  seed;  and  vet  even  so  much  as  this  pittance  is  not  left  him 
under  the  operation  of  the  ryotwar  system, 

14.  That,  adopting  the  amount  of  one-half  as  the  revenue  due  to  the  State,  the  authorities 
of  the  day  commuted  this  share  into  money,  in  what  way  your  Petitioners  cannot  say,  as 
Colonel  Munro,  the  principal  agent  and  authority,  has  not  explained  it  in  any  of  his  reports, 
nor  has  he  imparted  any  information  as  to  the  data  and  principles  on  which  he  formed  his 
tables  of  rates  for  the  different  classes  of  lands,  and  even  up  to  this  date  there  is  no  fixed 
system  of  commutation  ;  but  difierent  modes  are  practised,  not  only  in  different  district?,  but 
even  in  ihe  various  sub-divisions  of  each  district.  The  immediate  consequence  of  this  com- 
mutation was  a  gradual  and  general  fall  in  the  price  of  all  grains,  which  for  a  long  series  of 
years  past  has  been  so  low  as  to  reduce  all  but  tne  most  substantial  ryots  to  a  state  of  almost 
beggary ;  thus,  for  instance,  as  in  the  southern  division  of  Arcot,  where  the  price  at  the  date 
of  its  survey  was  five  cuUums  per  pagoda,  on  a  piece  of  land  producing  100  cullum«,  the 
half  share  of  50  cullums  being  converted  mto  money,  paid  the  Government  the  sum  of  10 
pagodas ;  but  as  the  present  price  is  seven  cullums  per  pagoda,  the  ryot  must  dispose  of  70 
m  order  to  meet  the  assessment,  retaining  for  his  share  only  80,  which  gives  him  42-7ths 
pagodas  in  the  place  of  10,  while  the  Government  receives  10  pagodas  as  the  half  share  of 
142-7th6  pagodas,  the  selling  price  of  the  100  cullums;  and  a  similar  deterioiatiou  in  the 
value  of  grain  has  taken  place  throughout  the  whole  Presidency. 

15.  That  the  extent  of  this  evil  is  shown  in  a  voluminous  Minute  of  the  Board  of  Revenue, 
dated  5th  January  1818, which  acknowledges  that,  "while  the  ryotwar  survey  assessment 
professed  to  fix  an  equal  and  moderate  tax  in  money  on  each  field,  in  almost  every  instance 
It  greatly  inci^eased  the  Government  demand  upon  the  country.  In  Dindigul  it  nearly 
doubled  the  public  assessment:  in  Barahmahal  it  increased  it  21  per  cent.     In  the  northera 
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division  of  Arcot  the  additional  imposts  and  illegal  exactions  of  the  renters  under  the        Appendix  L). 

1  former]  native  governments  were,  by  the  ryotwar  survey,  incorporated  with  the  land  rent.  '*— 

n  Nellore  the  highest  rate  of  teerva  [money  payment]  fixed  on  the  finest  land  was  alone 
declared  to  be  the  ullimate  limit  of  the  Government  demand  upon  all  land ;  and  even  in  the 
ceded  districts,  where  it  was  perhaps  most  moderate,  the  demand  on  the  land  was  raised  so 
high  as  to  be  in  general  greatly  beyond  the  resources  of  the  people." 

16.  That  Sir  ITiomas  Munro  having  returned  to  Europe  in  the  year  1807,  and  these  evils 
of  the  ryotwar  exceeding  all  bounds,  the  Government  of  Madras  had  recourse  in  the  year 
1808  to  the  partial  introduction  of  the  village  settlement;  first,  for  three,  and  subse- 
quently for  ten  years.  Under  the  triennial  settlement  the  lands  were  rented  out  to  contrac- 
tors, the  average  collection  being  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  highest  proposals 
accepted ;  and,  this  being  found  but  little  less  objectionable  than  the  ryotwar  system,  the 
next  resource  was  the  decennial  settlement,  on  the  principle  of  assessing  for  the  said  term 
of  years  a  fixed  sum  as  public  revenue,  and,  in  consideratirm  of  the  payment  of  that  sum, 
making  over  for  that  period  the  Government  right  to  the  public  revenue  from  the  entire  land 
of  the  whole  village,  both  arable  and  waste,  to  the  village  community,  by  a  direct  settlement 
with  the  whole  body  of  ryots  collectively,  or  with  the  heads  of  the  village.  When  the 
villaii^e  was  not  rented  in  this  manner,  the  public  revenue  was  collected,  either  by  an  inter- 
mediate lenter,  or  by  the  officers  of  Government,  and  in  kind  or  money,  as  might  be  the 
local  custom. 

17.  That  this  system  was  progressing  in  a  manner  most  favourable  to  the  ryots  and  the 
public  revenue,  when  in  the  year  1818,  the  Court  of  Directors  having  determined  upon 
enforcing  the  ryotwar,  ordered  it  to  be  resumed,  andjprosecuted  under  a  modified  form,  called 
the  field  ryotwar ;  and  when,  in  the  year  1820,  Sir  Thomas  Munro  arrived  in  Madras  as 
Governor  of  the  Presidency,  the  exorbitant  taxation  of  the  old  system  was  sought  to  be 
alleviated  by  a  reduction  of  ths  assessment,  to  the  amount  of  25  per  cent,  on  dry  and  wet 
lands,  and  33  per  cent  on  garden  lands,  in  the  ceded  districts,  where  the  Board  of  Revenue 
esteemed  the  assessment  **  most  moderate."  A  reduction  of  12  J  per  cent,  was  also  made  in 
the  district  of  North  Arcot,  and  similar  reductions  were  directed  to  be  made  in  other  dis- 
tricts, conditionally.  Remissions  are  likewise  taking  place  on  account  of  failure  of  crops 
from  year  to  year ;  but  these  partial  changes,  forced  upon  the  Government  by  necessity, 
have  little  or  no  effect  on  the  evils  inherent  to  the  system,  which  press  the  more  heavily  on 
the  ryots,  becHUse  it  is  almost  entirely  under  the  management  of  the  collector's  deputy,  the 
tehsildar,  who,  as  his  executive  officer,  possesses  all  the  power  of  the  collector,  fiscal,  police, 
judicial,  and  miscellaneous,  and  the  control  not  only  of  his  own  immediate  establishment, 
but  over  all  the  village  officers  within  his  district,  which  contains,  on  an  average,  from  100 
to  300  villages,  with  a  revenue  from  1  lack  to  2  J  lacks  of  rupees. 

18.  That  the  tehsildar  of  each  talook — such  is  the  denomination  given  to  his  division — on 
the  12th  day  of  July  in  every  ycai*,  proceeds  (in  some  places  by  himself,  in  others  by  his 
subordinates)  to  fix  the  quantity  of  land  to  be  taken  up  collectively  and  individually  for  the 
year  ensuing.  By  this  settlement,  called  the  dittum,  or  fixation,  each  ryot  ought,  by  the 
4th  section  of  "  Standard  Manual  of  Rules,"  dated  10th  January  1860 — *•  occupants  of  land 
are  at  liberty  to  enlarge  or  contract  their  holdings  in  both  cases  (/.  e,  as  to  increase  or 
decrease)  by  entire  fields" — to  have  only  such  land  as  he  chooses  to  accept ;  but  really, 
owing  to  the  tehsildar's  authority,  he  is  compelled  to  take  such  as  this  officer  is  pleased  to 
appoint,  and  it  is  only  by  the  force  of  bribes,  smaller  or  larger,  according  to  circumstances, 
that  the  r}'Ot  is  permitted  to  escape  from  an  oppressive  allotment  as  regards  its  quality. 

19.  That  at  the  time  of  this  settlement  all  the  poorer  ryots,  by  far  the  more  numerous  of 
the  entire  body,  stand  in  need  of  advances  for  the  purchase  of  bullocks  lost  during  the  past 
year,  as  well  as  for  seed,  the  repair  of  their  own  wells  and  implements,  and  in  order  to 
procure  hired  assistance  from  those  who  have  not  taken  up  any  dittum  ;  and  the  cirkar  or 
government  generally  allows  advances  of  money,  called  tuccavy,  to  be  made  on  this  account, 
security  bonds  being  taken  from  the  surety;  but  as  the  allowed  sum  is  always  far  too  little 
to  meet  the  wants  of  all  the  applicants,  there  is  necessarily  a  competition  for  the  tehsildar's 
fiavour  in  its  distribution,  for  which  he  obtains  from  the  successful  candidates  a  bonus  or 
deduction  from  their  respective  advances,  averaging  10  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  tuccavy ; 
and  thus  the  ryotwar  system,  whilst  it  professes  to  raise  the  ryot  from  poverty  to  indepen- 
dence, by  inducing  him  to  cultivate  on  his  own  account,  actually  tends  to  saddle  him  with 
an  annually  auiimenting  load  of  debt,  and  converts  him  from  a  poor  but  free  labourer  into  a 
beggar  and  a  slave.  On  the  general  effects  of  this  system  of  encouraging  cultivation,  your 
Petitioners  quote  the  following  remarks  from  the  work  of  Sir  T.  V.  Sionhouse,  before 
quoted : — 

**  As  regards  tuccavy,  or  advances  for  cultivation,  it  was  a  principle  of  Sir  T.  Munro's  Report,  16th  August 
ryotv/ar  that  tuccavy  was  to  be  gradually  discontinued ;  and  has  it  been  so  even  in  the  1807. 
ceded  districts,  although  a  period  of  nearly  40  years  has  elapsed  since  that  rule  was  made  ? 
Are  not  tuccavy  advances  still  made,  year  after  year,  to  the  ryots  of  Bellary  and  Cuddapah  ? 
The  records  of  the  Board  of  Revenue  and  of  the  Government  can  supply  the  answer.  The 
tuccavy  advances  in  Bellary  are  so  lart>e  as  very  recently,  I  believe,  to  have  attracted  the 
notice  of  Government,  and  to  a  call  for  explanation ;  and  it  i>  only  in  consequence  of  the 
8trini>ent  orders  from  the  Court  of  Directors,  four  or  five  yerTS  back,  that  the  annual 
advances  for  tuccavy,  in  the  several  districts,  have  been  considerably  reduced.    The  average 
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Appendix  D.       advances  of  the  last  five  yeafs  have  been  only  Rs.  3,52,872,*  while  that  of  the  preceding  five 

years  was  Rs.  6,73,579,t  and  in  previous  years  still  larger ;  and  the  discontinuance  of 

tuccavy,  in  the  course  of  time,  like  the  rest  of  the  advantages  expected  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  ryotwar  system,  has  proved  a  mere  illusion,  and  one  of  the  many  fanciful  theories 
of  the  system  doomed  to  end  in  no  practical  result." 

It  often  happens,  when  impoverished  ryots  absent  themselves  on  the  day  of  dittum,  to 
avoid  having  again  forced  upon  them  the  occupancy  of  lands  by  which  they  incurred  loss  at 
the  previous  jummabundy,  that  these  lands  are  forced  by  the  tehsildar  on  one  <»*  other  of 
the  ryots  who  are  present ;  and  when  there  is  a  failure  of  rain  for  the  cultivation  of  the  drv 
lands,  which  pay  a  lighter  assessment  than  the  wet,  if  the  ryot  should  have  recourse  to  the 
water  of  the  tanks  or  reservoirs,  instead  of  being  chained  the  fixed  water-fee  levied  on  wet 
lands,  he  is  compelled  to  pay  the  full  assessment  for  a  wet  crop. 

20.  That  the  aforesaid  water-fee  is  levied  for  the  declared  purpose  of  repairing  the  tanks, 
and  keeping  up  the  usual  means  of  irrigation;  but,  notwithstanding  the  tax  is  levied  for 
this  purpose,  the  ryots  are  compelled  to  make  all  the  repairs  required  within  a  certain 
amount ;  and  whenever  ihe  means  of  irrigation  is  impeded,  as  it  always  is  when  in  the  mon- 
soon rains  the  water-floods  fill  up  the  channels  with  sand,  ihe  ryots  are  forced,  under 
penalty  of  heavy  fines,  to  quit  their  agriculture,  in  order  to  clear  out  the  channels,  although 
many  miles  distant  from  their  habitations,  hiring  labourers  to  do  their  work  in  their 
absence,  and  without  receiving  any  remuneration  for  their  labour;  and  the  overseers  of  this 
business  being  the  Government  servants,  they  have  thus  a  perpetual  occasion  for  the  exercise 
of  oppression  and  injustice;  for  the  tehsildar,  being  invested  with  magisterial  powers,  can 
and  does  confine,  at  his  own  cutcherry,  all  ryots  who  resist  his  demands,  and  whom  he 
carries  in  custody  along  with  him  from  place  to  place,  as  he  shifts  his  cutcherry,  until  he 
coerces  them  to  obedience. 

21.  That  these  are  a  few  of  the  many  grievances  endured  under  the  ryotwar,  between  tlie 
settlement  of  the  dittum,  on  the  12th  July,  and  the  fixation  of  the  kist  or  money  amount  of 
the  assessment,  called  jummabundy,  which  takes  place  from  the  month  of  December  to 
that  of  March  foUowiui:,  when  another  officer  of  the  collector,  called  the  sheristadar,  or 
head  revenue  officer,  aided  by  his  subordinates,  proceeds  to  examine  the  dittum,  and  to 
declare  the  amount  payable  by  each  individual  ryot,  according  to  the  previous  settlement 
of  the  tehsildar,  after  having  deducted  the  Government  remissions,  on  account  of  crops  that 
have  fallen  short,  owing  to  damage  from  the  weather  or  drought,  from  an  insufficiency  of 
irrigation. 

22.  That  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  make  this  jummabundy  an  instrument  of  the  grossest 
tyranny,  the  single  word  of  the  sheristadar  being  that  which  determines  whether  there  shftll 
be  any  remission,  and  how  much,  or  none.  On  the  wet  lands,  or  those  cultivated  by  irri- 
gation, no  remission  is  permitted,  unless  the  produce  has  fallen  short  of  the  average  to  the 
amount  of  10  per  cent;  the  ryot  may  then  apply  for  a  remission ;  but,  as  by  the  Govern- 
ment regulations  the  verification  of  the  sheristadar  is  indispensable,  in  order  to  render  the 
application  successfiil  in  the  ear  of  the  collector,  the  sheristadar  has  every  applicant  at  his 
mercy ;  besides  which,  during  the  whole  time  of  this  settlement,  the  collector's  establish- 
ment has  to  be  supplied  with  provisions  by  the  lyots  gratis. 

23.  That  the  only  check  upon  these  multitudinous  and  never-ceasing  oppressions,  viz.  an 
appeal  to  the  superior  officer,  is  the  addition  of  mockery  to  misery.  The  tehsildar  will 
receive  no  complaint  against  his  inferiors,  and  when  the  ryot  would  approach  the  collector, 
his  petitiott  will  be  stopped,  if  possible,  in  its  way  by  the  jewabnevis,  or  interpreter;  or 
should  the  petition  reach  its  destination,  it  is  read  to  the  collector  by  this  officer,  who  having 
generally  the  opportunity  of  a  previous  perusal,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  collector's 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  vernacular,  adroitly  omits  the  most  important  parts,  and 
foists  in  qualifying  language  of  his  own ;  but  should  a  hearing  be  eventually  gmuted,  in 
,spite  of  all  obstacles  and  trickeries  (if  the  ryot  can  produce  no  witness,  every  ryot  being 
more  or  less  afraid  to  come  forward  fi'om  dread  of  future  injury),  his  complaint  is  rejected, 
as  unworthy  of  credence ;  and  if  he  produces  several  witnesses,  it  shares  the  same  fate,  on 
the  plea  that  he  has  hatched  a  conspiracy  in  support  of  a  falsehood.  Should  the  ryot  then 
carry  his  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Revenue,  the  complaint  is  transmitted  to  the  collector,  who, 
in  reply,  gives  the  wrong  to  the  ryot  and  the  right  to  the  Government  servants ;  and,  in 
virtue  of  this  reply,  the  ryot  is  denied  further  inquity.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  appeal  is 
carried  as  far  as  the  Governor  in  Council,  and  even,  though  very  seldom,  to  the  Court  of 
Directors;  but  as  the  court  sees  through  the  eyes  of  Government,  the  Government  through 
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those  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  the  Revenue  Board  through  those  of  the  collector,  and  the        Appendix  B. 

collector  through  those  of  his  sheristadars  and  tehsildars,  the  ryot  is  in  every  case  handed  

over  to  his  original  tyrants  and  tormentors,  to  whom  he  must  make  pecuniary  amends  for 
his  fruitless  attempt  to  obtain  redress,  or  stand  the  consequences  at  the  next  arrangement 
of  the  dittum  and  jummabundy,  by  the  very  Government  officers  from  whose  vexatious 
exactions  it  was  pretended  to  set  him  free,  by  the  introduction  of  the  ryotwar  system. 

24.  That  the  jummabundy  having  thus  finally  determined  by  the  end  of  March  the 
amount  payable  by  each  ryot,  he  is  bound  to  liquidate  it  prior  to  the  ensuing  month  of  July, 
the  period  for  the  settlement  of  the  next  dittum;  and  as  the  three  intervening  months  are 

fredsely  those  in  which  the  price  of  grain  is  at  the  lowest,  in  consequence  of  the  recent 
arvest,  he  has  to  undergo  a  third  series  of  losses  and  misfortunes,  from  the  circumstance 
of  his  being  compelled  within  that  time  to  turn  so  much  of  his  crop  into  ready  money  as 
will  suffice  to  realize  the  sum  specified  for  the  Government  kist. 

25.  That  although  this  space  of  three  months  is  nominally  allowed  for  the  realization  of 
the  kist,  still  the  tehsildar,  with  vrhom  the  collection  rests,  is  very  anxious  to  obtain  the 
instalments  as  early  as  possible,  in  order  that  he  may  at  once  preserve  the  good  opinion  of 
the  collector,  and  avoid  the  fine  to  which  he  is  liable,  should  not  the  whole  or  the  greater 
part  be  liquidated  before  the  period  of  limitation  has  expired  ;  and  accordingly  he  is  con- 
stantly urging  the  ryot  to  dispose  of  his  crop,  which  he  has  been  permitted  to  reap,  on 
giving  security  to  the  village  officer  that  the  money  shall  be  paid,  and  liquidate,  if  not  the 
whole,  at  least  a  part  of  the  amount;  this  urging  comprehending  the  sending  for  the  ryot, 
and  confining  him  in  the  cutcherry,  until  he  shall  have  undertaken,  in  presence  of  witnesses, 
to  pay  a  stipulated  instalment  on  a  certain  day ;  by  which  the  ryot,  in  addition  to  the  loss 
he  sustains  by  being  detained  from  his  labour,  perhaps  a  week  or  10  days  at  a  time,  is 
forced  to  part  with  so  much  of  his  crop,  whether  cut  or  standing,  for  any  price  which  the 
nearest  grain  merchant,  taking  advantage  of  his  pressing  necessity,  chooses  to  offer ;  and 
this  process  of  urging  on  the  part  of  the  tehsildar,  and  of  sacrificing  his  property  cm  the  part 
of  the  ryot,  continues  till,  pernaps — for  the  occurrence  is  not  unfrequent — the  disposal  of  the 
entire  crop  failing  to  raise  the  money-payment  of  the  amount  due  to  the  State,  the  poor 
ryot  has  to  sell  his  bullocks,  his  farming  utensils,  and  the  little  rest  of  his  property  in  order 
to  make  up  the  deficiency. 

26.  That,  in  order  to  possess  your  Right  honourable  House  with  some  idea  of  the  cruelties 
under  which  the  ryotwar  system  can  be,  and  actually  is,  exercised  by  the  Government 
servants,  your  Petitioners  uill  quote  an  instance  occurring  in  the  year  1861,  when  certain 
rvots  in  the  zillah  or  collectorate  of  Guntoor,  unable  to  obtain  redress  from  the  collector, 
the  commissioner,  and  the  Board  of  Revenue,  presented  a  petition  to  the  Governor  in 
Council,  to  the  following  efiect: — That  at  the  dittum  settlement  of  the  previous  year,  on 
their  refusal  to  accept  the  dittum  offered  to  them  by  the  tehsildars  of  six  different  talooks, 
because  it  induded  lands  that  had  been  relinquished,  and  others  which  were  not  liable  to 
assessment,  and  because  the  lands 'bearing  assessment  were  then  re-measured  with  new 
ropes,  shorter  by  one  cubit  than  the  legal  measure,  some  of  them  were  compelled,  by  impri- 
sonment and  corporal  punishment  of  various  kinds,  to  put  their  names  to  the  dittums ;  and 
when  others  ran  wway  from  their  talooks,  to  avoid  the  like  treatment,  the  cumums  of  the 
villages  forged  the  names  of  those  who  had  absconded  to  the  dittums  that  were  assigned  to 
them  ;  they  who  remained  complained  to  the  collector,  who  said  the  dittums  should  not  be 
altered,  and  refused  redress ;  and  when  the  jummabundy  came  round,  on  their  refusal  to 
pay  the  excess  of  the  assessment,  the  houses  of  the  ryots  were  stripped  of  their  roofs;  their 
ploughs,  ploughing  cattle,  graii»  seed,  and  forage  for  their  grazing  cattle,  were  seized  by 
attachment,  and  sold  by  auction  ;  some  ryots  were  arrested  as  security  for  the  balance  still 
unpaid  from  the  proceeds  of  the  auction  ;  the  bouses  of  others  were  broken  into  and  plun- 
dered by  the  peons,  who  were  paid  batta  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sales ;  their  herd  cattle 
were  not  permitted  to  graze,  and  their  families  prohibited  taking  water  from  the  tanks  and 
wells  for  domestic  purposes.  Their  petition  to  the  Governor  in  Council  was  transmitted  to 
the  collector  in  the  usual  way,  when  that  officer  applied  for  two  years'  leave  of  absence ;  and 
there  the  matter  rests  to  this  day;  and,  although  your  Petitioners  confine  themselves  to 
a  single  and  recent  example,  they  do  not  scruple  to  assert  that,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
these  practices  are  prevalent  througlu)ut  every  division  of  the  Presidency. 

27.  That  while  such  are  the  evils  of  the  ryotwar,  as  respects  the  stale  and  condition  of 
the  people,  it  entails  no  small  share  of  evil  upon  the  Government,  from  the  large  establibh- 
ment  which  has  to  be  entertained  for  the  collection  of  the  revenue ;  on  which  point  your 
Petitioners  beg  to  solicit  the  notice  of  your  Right  honourable  House  to  the  description  given 
by  Sir  T.  V.  Stonhouse,  in  the  work  to  which  they  have  already  referred  : 

"  The  cause  of  the  heavy  charges  of  management  under  the  ryotwar  system  is  its  endless 
and  varied  details,  requiring  a  multiplicity  of  revenue  otTicers  m  the  talooks  to  keep  the 
accounts,  and  so  on,  through  every  gradation  of  office,  from  the  tahsildar  to  the  Board  of 
Bevenue.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  at  the  very  lowest,  one-third  of  the  public  expenditure 
now  incurred  in  maintaining  the  ryotwar  system  would  be  saved  under  a  village  lease  or 
aumany  settlement,  and  more  especially  the  establishment  of  a  native  board  of  revenue 
would  be  saved,  i  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  this  establishment  is  necessary  even  for 
ryotwar  management,  for  I  do  nt»t  believe  it  to  be  so,  and  the  Board  of  Revenue  conducted 
Its  duties  as  eifiiciently  before  its  creation.  With  practical  revenue  officers  as  members  of 
the  Board  of  Revenue,  it  cannot  be  required,  and  its  expense  is  not  confined  to  itself,  as 
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From  Government, 
3th  September  1820, 
to  Board  of  Revenue. 


the  sheristadar  cannot  be  supposed  to  know  the  language  of  all  district  servants  who  are 
entertained  in  the  several  collectorates,  to  render  the  accounts  into  Mahratta,  that  they  may 
be  intelligible  to  the  Board's  sheristadar,  his  deputy  and  establishment.  The  formation  of 
this  unhealthy  excrescence  on  the  charges  collection  of  this  Presidency  by  Sir  T.  Munro, 
would  have  looked  better  had  not  his  old  and  favourite  ceded  district  servants  been  selected 
by  him  to  fill  the  principal  offices  created  by  it.  The  charges  collection  of  this  Presidency 
have  increased  on  an  average  from  12  to  15  lakhs  of  rupees  per  annum  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  ryotwar  system,  and  the  difference  would  have  been  stiil  larger  but  for  the  abo- 
lition of  the  principal  coUectorships,  and  other  reductions  made  in  late  years  in  the  salaries 
of  collectors,  and  of  their  establistiments,  the  eflFect  of  which  has  been  to  leave  the  latter 
inefficient,  and  insufficient  to  carry  on  satisfactorily  a  system  of  revenue  management  so 
complicated  and  detailed  as  that  of  the  ryotwar." 

**  During  the  decennial  rents,  or  from  1809-10  to  1819-20,  the  charges  collection  for  the 
year  amounted  on  an  avera^je,  in  round  numbers,  to  Rs.  26,76,000.  The  charges  for  each 
year  are  exhibited  in  the  margin.*  The  charges  collection  since  that  period,  or  from  1820-21 
to  1843-44,  a  period  of  24  years,  have  averaged  38,49,000,  exhibiting  an  average  excess  of 
annual  charge,  compared  with  the  former  period,  of  115.12,73,000;  but  the  average  of  a 
similar  period  of  11  years,  or  from  1830-34  to  1843-44,  is  40,74,000,  and  gives  an  excess 
annual  charge  of  Rs,  14,98,000,  or  nearly  15  lakhs  of  rupees— the  charges  collection  in 
each  year  exhibited  in  the  margin."  f 

'*  If  there  are  advantages,  therefore,  in  the  ryotwar  system,  the  Government  pays  dearly 
for  them.  It  might  be  fitting  a  great  and  enlightened  Government  to  make  such  sacrifices 
for  real  and  admitted  benefits;  but,  so  far  from  being  admitted,  they  have  from  first  to  last 
been  questioned,  the  system  denounced  as  vicious  by  many  of  the  ablest  revenue  officers 
of  the  Government,  and  their  existence  in  no  way  substantiated  even  by  the  advocates  of 
ryotwar,  or  by  practical  results.*' 

"  It  is  not  on  the  score  merely  of  an  expensive  establishment  that  the  ryotwar  system 
proves  so  heavy  a  drag  on  the  finances  of  the  Government  There  is  a  further  expense 
inherent  in  it,  from  which  other  systems  are  comparatively  free,  viz.,  charges  for  the  repairs 
of  tanks  and  otlier  sources  of  irrigation.  This  is  a  heavy  annual  drain  upon  the  revenue  of 
the  country,  and  much  of  it,  owing  to  the  defectiveness  of  local  check  and  supervision, 
unprofitably  spent,  or  rather  not  spent  at  all,  but  which  finds  its  way  into  the  pockets  of 
the  public  servants.  Even  so  far  back  as  1828,  the  Court  of  Directors  noticed  the  heavy 
charge  it  occasioned  on  the  finances  of  the  country,  and  observed  that,  although  they  were 
far  from  entertaining  a  wish  that  anything  necessary  for  so  desirable  an  object  as  the  irriga- 
tion of  the  country  should  be  withheld,  it  was  of  high  importance  that  these  charges  should 
be  under  the  strictest  control,  and  be  distinctly  brought  to  their  notice  at  the  periods  of  their 
necessary  occurrence.  The  amount  expended  on  this  account,  from  1805-6  to  1843-44,  has 
been  upwards  of  243  lakhs  of  rupees,  and  the  average  expenditure  of  the  last  five  years  has 
been  upwards  of  six  lakhs.:j: 

^'  Under  a  zeuiindary  settlement  the  Government  is  relieved  from  this  heavy  annual 
expense,  and  under  a  village  settlement  is  relieved  of  a  great  portion  of  it ;  for,  under  a 
village  rent,  fixed  on  the  low  scale  adopted  for  a  ryotwar  settlement,  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  the  Government  to  undertake,  or  be  responsible  for,  repairs  beyond  those  of 
masonry  works.  All  eaithwork  to  bunds  of  tanks,  and  the  clearing  of  channels,  should 
devolve  upon  the  villagers,  who  would  do  it  much  more  effectually  in  their  own  way,  and  at 
not  a  thira  of  the  amount  disbursed  by  Government  on  such  works.  Such  a  measure  would 
only  be  a  return  to  the  usage  of  the  couutiy.  Another  disadvantage  of  this  system,  of 
throwing  the  whole  expense  of  tank.  &c.,  repairs  on  the  Government  is,  that  ii  forces  culti- 
vation, and  militates  against  that  principle  of  the  ryotwar  svstem  which  leaves  the  cultivator 
at  liberty  to  cultivat(i  as  much  or  as  little  as  he  pleases.  This  is  a  fundamental  rule  of  the 
ryotwar  system.  *  It  must  be  clearly  understood,'  say  the  Board,  '  that  the  revenue  is  to 
continue  as  at  present,  subordinate  to  justice ;  that  freedom  of  labour  to  the  ryots  is,  by  the 
Court  of  Directors  themselves,  declared  to  be  the  basis  of  the  new  settlement,  and  that, 
therefore,  no  restraint  whatever  inconsistent  with  it  can  be  imposed  upon  them.'  The  same 
principle  was  also  clearly  prescribed  by  Sir  T.  Munro  himself  during  his  government.  *  The 
ryots  slKHild  be  allowed  to  cultivate  as  much  or  as  little  as  they  please  ;  they  will  always 
occupy  as  much  land  as  they  can  cultivate  profitably,  and  it  is  not  the  interest  of  Govern- 
ment that  they  should  cultivate  more.' 

"  Every  revenue  officer  knows  that  if  this  rule  were  observed,  the  Government  would 
scarcely  receive  half  of  the  revenue  it  now  does.  If  ryots  were  allowed  to  cultivate  as  much  or 
as  little  as  they  please,  or,  to  use  the  language  of  Government,  those  lands  only  which  they 

could 
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could  cultivate  profitably,  a  very  large  portion  of  the  land  now  under  the  plough  wouhl  be 
thrown  up.  In  practice  it  is  altogether  different ;  and,  whatever  impressions  raay  be  entertained 
by  the  Board  of  Revenue,  the  Government,  or  the  home  authorities,  the  truth  is,  that  culti^ 
vation  is  forced  all  over  the  country.  The  tahsildars,  in  spite  of  rules  and  regulations, 
will  not  allow  of  the  relinquishment  of  lands,  for  this  reason,  that  as  tahsildar,  it  is  his 
endeavour,  for  his  own  credit  and  character,  to  bolster  up  the  revenue  of  his  talook.  I  say, 
that  cultivation  is  forced  all  over  the  country,  and  it  is  right  that  it  should  be  so  to  a  certain 
extent,  with  reference  to  lands  dependent  on  sources  of  irrigation,  for  the  preservation  of 
which  the  Government  incurs  an  annual  heavy  expense.  It  was  a  principle  laid  down  by 
Sir  T.  Munro  himself,  and  how  he  reconciled  it  in  his  own  mind  with  his  principle  of  an 
entire  freedom  of  occupancy,  and  with  the  privilege  he  accorded  to  the  ryot  of  cultivating 
as  much  or  as  little  as  he  pleased,  I  am  unable  to  discover.  In  his  Mmute  of  the  dlst 
December  1824,  Sir  T.  Munro  declares,  that  *  Government,  by  the  construction  of  tanks 
and  watercourses,  supplies  the  water,  which  is  the  chief  article  of  expense  in  wet  cultivation, 
and  has  a  right  to  see  that  the  lands  on  account  of  which  it  has  incurred  so  heavy  a  charge, 
are  not,  without  necessity,  left  uncultivated  or  exempted  from  their  share  of  the  public 
burthens/  '* 

28.  That  at  the  same  time  the  system  can  boast  no  superior  excellence  as  aflfecting  the 
improvement  of  the  revenue,  as  is  apparent  from  the  annexed  quotation,  taken  from  the 
same  work : 

'*  The  marginal  statement*  exhibits  the  land  revenue  of  Madras  from  1820,  from  which 
time  the  ryotwar  has  been  generally  the  mode  of  settlement  up  to  1844.  llie  average  of  the 
first  six  years  is,  ifo.  331,98,788;  of  the  next  six  years,  ll«.  311,53,725  ;  of  the  next  six  years, 
2^.304,24,093  ;  and  of  the  last  six  years,  Rs.  330,51,584.  During  the  second  six  years  the 
average  fell  below  the  preceding  six  about  20  lakhs  of  rupees;  during  the  next  six  it 
experienced  a  further  fall  of  about  seven  lakhs,  and  though  the  average  revenue  of  the  last 
six  shows  an  increase  of  about  26  lakhs  over  the  preceding  six  years,  it  is  still  below  the 
average  of  the  first  six  years.  During  the  last  six  years  there  has  been  a  succession  of  most 
favourable  seasons  and  abundant  produce,  and  hence  the  exceeding  low  price  of  grain  which 
has  been  so  much  felt  all  over  the  country  for  the  last  four  or  five  years.  These  results, 
however,  go  to  prove  conclusively  that  the  ryotwar  system  is  not  calculated  to  improve  the 
revenue.  The  land  revenue  of  Bellary  and  Cuddapah  since  1820,  is  exhibited  in  the  margin, 
and  it  will  be  seen  if  there  has  been  much  improvement  even  there." 

"  Sir  T.  Munro  has  stated,  that  under  a  ryotwar  settlement,  the  annual  fluctuations  in  the 
amount  of  revenue  will  never  be  so  great  as  to  cause  any  serious  inconvenience.  It  would 
never  in  any  one  year  exceed  10  per  cent,  in  an  aggregate  of  six  or  eight  collectorates,  though 
it  might  be  more  m  a  single  one.  It  would  gradually  diminish  as  the  ryots  became  proprietors, 
|ind  would  in  10  or  12  years  scarcely  ever  be  above  5  per  cent." 

**  Now,  a  glance  at  the  marginal  statement  will  demonstrate  whether  Sir  T.  Munro's 
expectations  can  in  any  degree  be  considered  to  have  been  realised, 'even  with  his  low  assess- 
ment of  the  government  tax,  being  only,  as  in  the  zamindary  settlement,  one-third  of  the 
gross  produce".  In  Bellary  we  find  the  revenue  in  1827  falling  nearly  four  lakhs  of  rupees 
below  the  preceding  year ;  in  1833  we  find  it  falling  three  lakhs  below  that  of  the  preceding 
year ;  and  even  as  recently  as  1838,  falling  nearly  4  J  lakhs  of  rupees  below  the  revenue  of  the 
preceding  year,  or  from  20  to  25  per  cent.  In  Cuddapah  we  find  it  in  1832  falling  five  lakhs, 
or  to  JB$.  13 J  lakhs,  from  18,80,000  which  it  had  been  in  the  previous  year.  The  total 
revenue  of  Bellary,  for  the  first  12  years  of  the  period  embraced  in  the  marginal  statement 
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•1820 

328^63,353 

1820 

22,78,817 

23,62,350 

1821 
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31 J, 14,471 
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1825 
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338,12,258 
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1828 

319,02,757 

1828 

21,93,984 

18,48,984 

1829 

309,32,388 

1829 

19,31,665 

18,42,840 
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1830 
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19,30,602 

1831 

299,39,024 

1831 

20,05,976 

18,80,170 

1832 

266,06,577 

1832 
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13,51,213 

1833 

312,92,925 
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20,93,708 

18,59,458 

1834 

314,60,450 

1834 

20,41,783 

19,14,051 

1835 

311,53,567 

1835 

21,21,246 

18,98,381 

1836 

295,59,089 

1836 

20,87,127 

18,61,483 

1837 

324,72,653 

1837 

22,45,300 

20,76,367 

1838 

315,67,386 

1838 

17,92,189 

17,27,566 
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335,66,699 
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22,54,346 

21,23,602 

1840 

326,00,170 

1840 

21,88,897 

20,22,382 
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323,03,013 

1841 

23,25,823 
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329,75,129 
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23,10,960 

20,73,560 
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352,97,108 
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22,70,961 

20,50,678 
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Appendix  D.  given  above,  was,  in  round  numbers,  257,83,000 ;  in  the  last  12  years,  255,01,000,  or  a  dimi- 
— —  nution  of  2,82,000 ;  so  much  for  improvement  and  an  augmented  revenue  firom  the  waste 

lands !  In  Cuddapah  the  results  have  been  still  more  unfavourable.  The  total  land  revenue 
received  from  that  district  during  the  first  12  years  of  the  period  indicated  was,  in  round 
numbers,  236,71,000 ;  in  the  last  12  years,  230,68,000,  or  a  diminished  amount  of  six  lakhs. 
View  the  ryotwar  in  any  way  we  pl^ise,  either  in  regard  to  its  principles  or  to  its  fiscal 
results,  I  can  discover  nothing  to  recommend  it  but  the  statements  of  Sir  T.  Munro; 
1  cannot  discover  any  of  those  beneficial  results  which  he  expected  would  flow  from  its 
adoption,  but,  on  the  contrary,  much  evil,  and  not  the  least,  the  destruction  of  the  vilia^ 
SSd l{aj^l827.  constitutions;  but  the  Court  of  Directors  seem  to  think  that  it  has  been  successful   m 

Coimbatore.  '  As  we  entertain  a  high  opuiion,'  the  Court  say,  in  a  revenue  despatch  to  the 
Bombay  Government,  *  of  the  ryotwar  settlement  which  has  been  successfully  introduced 
into  the  Province  of  Coimbatore,  we  desire  that  you  will  obtain  from  the  Government  of 
Fort  St  Greorge  information  respecting  the  nature  and  principles  of  that  settlement,  with 
the  view  of  introducing  similar  arrangements  in  all  practicable  cases  into  the  provinces  under 
your  Presidency.'  Even  in  Coimbatore  it  would  be  seen  from  the  marginal  statement,* 
that  there  has  been  retrogression,  not  improvement,  in  the  land  revenue.  The  aggregate 
revenue  for  the  first  12  years  was,  i&.  267,96,000  ;  for  the  last  12  years,  J?«.  241,81,000, 
or  a  diminished  amount  of  revenue  in  the  latter  period  of  26  l^ichs  of  rupees.  The  advocates 
of  i-yotwar  can  hardly,  therefore,  I  think,  ground  their  predilections  in  favour  of  the  system 
on  tne  score  of  its  tendency  to  augment  and  improve  the  revenue  when  such  have  been 
the  results  in  the  most  favoured  aistricts;  and,  as  regards  fluctuations,  I  find  that  even 
in  Coimbatore  the  revenue  fell  in  one  year  nearly  six  lakhs  of  rupees ;  namely,  from 
Ri.  20,97,000,  which  it  was  in  1835,  to  Rs.  15,11,000,  the  amount  of  the  land  revenue  of 
1836.*'  And  again,  '^  Let  us  look  now  to  the  revenue  of  those  districts  where  there  has  been 
little  or  DO  ryotwar,  Tanjore,  for  instance,  which  has  been  under  the  wolungoo  or  village 
settlement  of  Mr.  Cotton. 

'^  In  the  marginf  is  exhibited  the  land  revenue  collections  of  this  district  in  each  year. 
The  total  amount  for  the  first  12  years  was  Ss.  395,43,524,  while  for  the  last  12  years  it 
was  Rs.  413,76,385,  or  an  increased  receipt  of  upwards  of  18  lakhs  in  the  latter  period.  So 
far,  therefore,  as  improved  revenue  is  a  consideration,  the  comparison,  it  must  be  confessed, 
is  in  favour  of  the  village  settlement. 

**  It  may  be  said  that,  although  the  revenue  has  not  improved  under  ryotwar,  the  circum- 
stances  of  the  ryots  have.  I  nave  always  been  led  to  suppose  that  improvement  in  the 
revenue  went  hand  in  hstnd  with  improvement  in  the  circumstances  of  the  ryots,  but  here  we 
find  increase  of  substance  in  the  cultivating  community  coupled  with  diminished  revenue. 
If  the  ryots  of  Bellary  and  Cuddapah  had  really  improved  intneir  circumstances^  how  couM 
the  great  fluctuations  which  it  has  been  shown  have  occurred  in  the  annual  revenue,  take 
place?  Whence  the  necessity  of  the  large  advances  of  tuccavy,  which  are  now  annually 
made  in  those  districts?  These  are  fair  deductions  from  general  principles.  There  is,  how- 
ever, more  positive  testimony  as  to  the  real  state  of  some  of  the  districts.  In  Salem,  where 
the  ryotwar  was  first  introduced,  we  find  the  collector  stating  in  1833,  that  the  ryots  were 
so  poor  as  to  be  living  from  hand  to  mouth.  We  find  the  collector  of  Trichinopoly,  in 
1831,  stating,  that  in  a  district  so  long  under  Companv's  management  as  Trichinopoly,  with 
a  very  extensive  market  in  the  neighboinrhood,  it  woufd  have  been  natural  to  suppose  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  soil  would  be  under  tillage,  but  that  the  reverse  was  the  &ct,  and  that  of* 
the  dry  lands  in  three  out  of  the  four  dry  talooks,  not  more  than  one  acre  in  10  was  culti- 
vated. We  find  even  Mr.  Sullivan,  on  quitting  Coimbatore,  in  his  report  of  the  20th  January 
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1S30,  statiiig,  that  at  the  time  of  the  snnrey,  a  tract  of  country  which  yielded  an  annual        Appendix  D. 
revenue  of  neariy  a  lakh  of  rupees,  was  then  (when  he  wrote)  in  the  possession  of  elephants.  — . 

"  The  only  province  which  may,  perhaps,  be  taken  as  the  most  successful  application  of  the  Evidence  of  Colonel 
ryotwar  settlement,  and  of  field  assessments,  isTravancore.    The  land-tax  is  tnere  fixed,  and  John  Mnnro  on  the 
is  based  upon  a  revenue  survey ;  but  a  fresh  survey  is  made  every  10  or  12  years,  in  which  J^^"*^  ?f  the 
alterations  are  inserted  according  to  the  lands  brought  into  cultivation,  or  tnose  thrown  up.   ^^^^^'^  "*  ^^^ 
The  periodical  surveys  are  stated  to  have  been  the  established  habit  of  the  native  government. 
The  original  survey  comprehended  the  whole  country,  waste  and  cultivated.    He  occasional 
surveys  included  the  cultivated  lands  only.     Every  field,  with  its  rent,  was  inserted  in  the 
survey,  with  its  proprietor,  and  it  was  entirely  a  ryotwar  settlement    The  mode  of  deter- 
mining the  field  assessment  seems  to  have  been,  to  fix  it  at  certain  ratios  of  produce  to  the 
quantity  of  seeds  sowable,  which  were  determined  by  the  quality  of  the  soil. 

"  The  partial  success,  however,  of  the  ryotwar  system  in  Travancore  may  be  accounted 
for ;  it  has  existed  from  ancient  times,  and  is  the  established  usage  of  the  province ;  the  land 
assessment  is  extremely  low  ;  the  district  has  many  valuable  productions,  as  pepper,  betel, 
cardamums  and  teak  wood,  and  I  believe  the  real  cause  of  its  success  is  the  revision  of  the 
survey,  which  takes  place  every  10  or  12  years,  in  direct  opposition  to  Sir  T.  Munro's 
principle  of  declaring  the  survey  assessment  permanent.  But  eren  in  Travancore  it  did 
not  afford  that  protection  to  the  ryot  which  is  stated  to  be  one  of  its  chief  advantages.** 

On  which  your  Petitioners  beg  to  remark,  that  Travancore  is  not  a  collectorate  under  the 
Company,  but  a  tributary  state,  having  a  maharajali,  and  its  own  government,  to  which  an 
English  Kesident  is  attached. 

29.  That  having  thus  explained  the  operations  of  the  ryotwar,  your  Petitioners  proceed  to  Zamindaiy. 
the  zamindary  system,  which  still  obtains  to  a  great  extent  in  the  three  districts  of  Oanjam, 
Vizagapatam,  and  Masulipatam,  and  in  some  few  parts  of  the  17  ryotwar  collectorates, 
where  it  places  the  cultivators  in  a  condition  not  materially  better  than  the  ryotwar.  A  few 
of  these  zamindaries  existed  prior  to  the  occupation  of  the  districts  by  the  British  ;  but  the 
larger  part  are  of  more  recent  creation,  in  which  their  possessors  occupy  the  position  of 
farmers  of  the  revenue ;  of  which  they  are  to  pay  a  sum  nominally  estimated  at  36  per  cent 
to  the  Government,  take  15  per  cent  as  their  own  share,  and  leave  the  remaining  60  per 
cent,  to  the  cultivator ;  the  estimated  35  per  cent,  is,  however,  fixed  at  a  certain  permanent 
sum,  the  amount  of  which  can  never  be  varied  by  either  the  Government  or  the  zamindar  ; 
it  must  be  paid  in  money,  without  remission  of  any  kind,  to  the  zamindar  for  bad  seasons, 
and  without  any  demand  upon  him  for  an  increase  in  the  cultivation ;  the  cultivators,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  to  pay  the  zamindar  in  kind,  and  he  is  to  grant  them  the  same  remissions 
which  are  granted  to  the  ryots  of  the  Government 

30..  That  the  half  share  of  produce  due  to  the  zamindar  is  subject  to  no  charges  for  culti- 
vation, the  whole  of  which  fitll  upon  the  cultivator,  who  has  likewise  to  pay  durlMury  and 
other  expenses,  best  explained  by  the  following  statement,  adapted  to  the  collectorate  of 
Masulipatam,  ami  extracted  from  a  Report  by  Mr.  Russell,  the  collector  of  the  district, 
dated  the  20th  March  1819,  and  to  be  found  m  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  from  the 
Select  Committee,  in  the  year  1832 : 

**  A  ryot  who  has  two  ploughs  will  cultivate  one  cutty  of  mettah,  or  dry  land ;  and  that  ex- 
tent of  ordinary  soil  m  a  favourable  year  will  produce  4  p.  10 1.  of  jonnaloo,  and  other  grains 
and  pulse. 


Value  of  4  p.  lot  at  22  Madras  rupees  per  pooty,  which  is  a  high  com- 
putation, since  it  is  reckoning  the  whole  produce  at  the  same  rate  as 
jonnaloo*       ..--------. 


Deduct  Circar  share 


99     -     - 


Deduct  durbary  charges  on  4  pootties  10  tooms,  at  2  Madras 
rupees  per  pootty       ------       Af.  JBi.  9 

Ditto  Nuzzer  cuttoy,  &c.,  at  3  Madras  rupees  per  cent.  -        -     1 
Batta  to  Mahasooldars,  Anchanadars,  &c.,  at  16  per  cent       -    8 


8     - 


Remains  to  the  Ryot      -.---. 
*'  Deduct  charges  of  cultivation : — 
Value  of  2  J  looms  of  seed  grain  "        '        '      .    -^* -R**  3     -    - 

Subsistence  to  two  slaves  for  six  months,  at  1  seer  of  jonnaloo 

per  diem  -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -         -10  12- 

Two  cumbalies    -        -        -        -        -        -         -        .-i-.. 

Charges  incidental  to  the  replacing  of  cattle,  one  year  with 
another  -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -6__ 

Wear  and  tear  of  ploughs,  &c.      -        -        -        -        -        --8- 


Balance  in  favour  of  the  Ryot^ 


M.Rs. 


49     8     - 


18     8     - 


31     -     - 


21     4     - 


9  12     - 


'*In 


(20— III,  App.) 


This  is  the  average  price  of  jommIm. 
C  C  2 
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Appendix  D.  **  In  paddy  lands  two  ploughs  are  not  equal  to  the  culture  of  more  than  lOj  veesiuns, 

..^     '        and  8  pootties  are  a  good  crop  for  that  extent  of  land  in  a  favourable  season,    jf  jp-    ^   •, 

"  Crop  8  pootties,  value  at  20  Madras  rupees  per  pootty  -        -        - 
Deduct  Circar  portion  ------- 


Ryot's  share  -        -        -  - 

Deduct  durbary  charges,  at  1 J  rupee  per  pootty  - 

Nuzzar  cuttoy,  &c*,  at  3  percent          .        .  - 
Mahasooldars,  &c.,  charges,  at  16  per  cent.  • 

Total  deducticms     -        *  • 


M.i28. 12    -    - 

-  2    6    6 

-  12  12     6 


Remains  to  the  Ryot        ------ 

•*  Deduct  charges  of  cultivation : — 
Fourtoomsof  seedgrain,at20Madrasrupeasperpootty,  3/.iJ5.     4    -    - 
Subsistence  of  two  slaves  for  six  months,  at  2  seers  pf  paddy 

each  per  diem,  18  ts.  value  thereof,  at  20  Madras  rupees  per 

pootty    -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -18-- 

Two  cambalies   -        -        -         -        --        -        -        -i-- 

One  hundred  and  twenty-seven  planters,  at  the  avt  rage  rate  of 

30  men  for  every  toom  sown    -        •        -        -        -        -10     8- 
Charges  incidental  to  tiie  replacing  of  buffaloes,*  one  year  with 

another  -        -         -        -        -        -        -        -        •        -g-- 

Wear  and  tear  of  ploughs,  &c.      -        -        -         -        -        .i-- 


Remains  to  the  Ryot 


M.  Rs. 


160  -  - 
80  -  - 


80  -  - 


27  3 


52  12  - 


42  8  • 


10  6  - 


**  34.  As  the  fees  which  the  ryot  receives  at  the  threshing-floor  are  given  to  his  slaves, 
and  constitute  their  means  of  support  during  a  part  of  the  year,  I  have  calculated  their 
subsistence  for  six  months  only,  and  for  the  same  reason  I  have  omitted  to  include  those 
items  among  the  receipts  of  the  ryot. 

**  36.  The  principles  by  which  I  have  been  guided  in  estimating  the  chai^ges  incidental  to 
cultivation  were  not  dictated  by  any  speculative  opinions  of  my  own,  but  were  deduced  from 
a  careful  examhiation  of  original  accounts,  obtained  from  various  sources,  where  I  have  no 
reason  to  suspect  deceit,  because  there  could  be  no  motive  for  deceiving  me.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  satisfactory  to  inquire  how  far  the  results  regarding  the  charges  for  bullocks,  &o., 
may  tally  with  others  prepared  according  to  the  plan  observed  in  jVIr.  Colebrook's  Hus- 
bandry of  Bengal.  That  eeotleman  calculates  interest  at  two  per  cent,  per  mensem  on  the 
money  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  cattle  and  ploughs,  and  considers  that  allowance  to  cover 
the  expense  of  replacing  casualties. 

'^  36.  In  the  foregoing  accounts  I  ha\e  reckoned  the  ryot  to  have  two  ploughs  and  four 
oxen  in  a  dry-grain  village,  or  four  buffaloes  in  one  where  paddy  is  cultivated. 

"  Mettah  Land. 

*^  The  price  of  a  bullock,  at  a  low  computation,  must  be  taken  at  12  Madras  rupees,  and 
of  a  plough  and  other  implements  of  husbandry  at  1  Madras  rupee  1  anna. 

M.Rb.  a.   p. 

**  Four  bullocks,  therefore,  must  be  considered  to  cost  the  Ryot      -    48    -    - 

And  two  ploughs,  &c.       -        -        -        -        -        -"-        -22- 


The  value  of  his  stock  then  is 


M.R$.  50     2     - 


"  And  the  interest  on  that  sum  for  12  months,  at  the  rate  of  two  per  cent,  per  mensem, 
Madras  rupees  12,  or  nearly  double  my  former  calculation. 

**  Low  Land. 
*'  Eight  Madras  rupees  is  the  usual  price  for  a  ploughing  buffalo. 

M.Rs,  a.  p. 

"  Four,  therefore,  must  be  reckoned  to  cost  -        -        -        -    32    -    - 

And  two  ploughs,  &c.       -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -2-- 


Total  amount  of  stock 


-  M.R$.  34    -    - 


"  Interest  on  34  Madras  rupees,  at  two  per  cent,  per  month,  8  rupees  3  iinnas,  or  13  annas 
less  than  my  estimate. 

"  If  it  be  admitted  that  those  statements  are  correct,  it  follows  that  the  mere  pro6ts  of 
husbandry  must,  under  this  system,  be  inadequate  to  the  maintenance  of  the  ryot's  family. 

•*  37.  We  will  suppose,  fiir  example,  that  the  family  consists  of  five  persons,  which  J  take 

it 


•  BniTaloes  are  mnch  shorter-lived  animals  than  bullocks,  and  in  the  end  more  expensive :  but  tliev  flo 
their  wwk  better  in  this  sort  of  cultivation.  r  >  . 
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I 
it  is  the  iiBual  average^  and  that  it  is  composed  of  the  ryot,  his  wife,  two  children,  and  a       Appendix  DJ 
female  relation.  

'^  The  daily  consumption  of  grain  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  four  seers*  One  pootty 
and  a  half,  therefore,  must  be  allowed  for  the  expenditure  of  the  year  ;  and,  as  that  quantity 
of  ionnaloo  even  will  cost  33  Madras  rupees,  it  is  obvious  that  the  mere  article  of  grain  alone 
will  amount  to  more  than  the  surplus  which  now  remains  to  the  ryot«  Such  is,  in  fact,  the 
real  result  of  the  system.  The  plough  itself  affords  little  towards  his  support,  and  were  it 
not  that  it  gives  him  the  valuable  right  of  pasture  for  his  cattle  and  ground  for  his  pumpkins, 
he  could  not  subsist.  A  single  she  buffalo  will  yield  him  eight  rupees  per  annum  in  ghee 
alone,  and  the  profit  he  derives  from  this  source,  added  to  the  labours  of  his  Women,  enable 
him  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life ;  but  even  these  aids  will  not  always  afford  him  the 
meanf;  of  subsistence,  and  for  two  or  three  mouths  of  the  year  the  fruit  from  his  pumpkin 
garden,  mixed  up  with  buttermilk  or  a  very  small  proportion  of  meat,  is  the  daily  diet  of 
£is  family. 

'^  38.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  indigence  we  find  so  prevalent  among  the  agricul- 
tural classes,  and  the  distrust  which  exists  between  them  and  the  zamindars,  cannot  be  a 
matter  of  surprise.  Deprived  as  they  are  of  the  fair  return  of  their  industry,  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  they  will  omit  to  avail  themselves  of  any  opportunity  that  may  offer  to  pilfer 
the  grain  while  it  remains  on  the  ground,  and  hence  arises  the  necessity  for  the  precautions 
which  the  landlord  is  oblis^ed  to  resort  to. 

"  39.  It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  the  introduction  of  village  rents  woul^  iipprove  the 
condition  of  the  peasantry,  by  relieving  them  from  the  ruinous  expenses  attending  the  present 
system  of  espionage ;  m\d  so,  in  fact,  it  would,*  if  the  zamindars  would  found  their  assess- 
ments on  a  moderate  scale,  and  the  distrust  which  has  for  ages  existed  between  them  and 
the  ryots  could  be  converted  into  mutual  confidence:  but  as  long  as  the  demand  of  the 
circar  shall  remain  at  its  present  standard,  as  long  as  the  ^  durbary  kurchooloo' shall  be 
considered  to  be  the  lawful  bmnch  of  revenue  ;  as  long  as  the  collections  actually  realised 
under  the  several  heads  which  have  heretofore  been  customary  shall  be  looked  upon  as  the 
proper  basis  for  future  assessment;  as  long,  in  fact,  as  the  demand  of  the  landlord  shall 
absorb  the  just  profits  of  the  cultivator,  so  long  will  it  be  in  vain  to  expect  any  confidence 
between  them ;  so  long  will  the  demand  of  the  year  depend  on  the  actual  harvest,  and  all 
engagements  continue  nominal ;  and  so  long  will  there  be  a  positive  necessity  for  the  zamin- 
xlar  to  guard  against  the  clandestine  removal  of  his  crops. 

'^  40.  At  present  all  engagements  are  nugatory.  The  rents  are  so  high  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  realise  them,  unless  the  crops  prove  more  than  usually  favourable.  The  annual 
demand  of  the  zamindar,  therefore,  still  fluctuates  with  the  seasons ;  and  as  he  knows  the 
ryots  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  deceive  him,  he  is  obliged  to  ascertain  their  actual  resources 
^y  means  of  appraisers,  and  the  settlement  is  in  effect  concluded  in  the  same  way  as  if  no 
agreements  existed.'* 

31.  That  without  dilating  upon  the  vexations  innumerable  occurring  under  the  zamindary 
system,  complaints  of  which  are  referable  to  the  collector,  your  Petitioners  will  merely  point 
'Out  that  by  it  tbe  ryot's  nominal  share  of  one-half  the  produce  is  actually  reduced  to  one-fifth 
of  the  half  on  dry  lands,  and  to  one-eighth  on  wet  or  paddy  lands ;  yielding  as  the  annual 
return  for  his  agricultural  labour  twenty  rupees  and  one  anna,  an  amount  quite  insufficient  to 
.procure  grain  for  himself  and  family,  putting  aside  clothing,  salt  and  vegetables,  and  the 
expenses  of  religious  ceremonies  at  births,  marriages  and  deaths ;  all  which  he  has  to  procure 
as  best  he  may  from  the  milk  of  his  herd  cows  or  buffaloes,  and  the  labours  of  the  female 
members  of  his  family. 

32.  That  although  the  Minute  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  to  which  your  Petitioners  have 
referred,  states  that  <'  the  situation  of  a  zamindary  ryot  is  considered  by  many  as  superior  to 
•most  of  those  placed  immediately  under  collectors  and  their  native  officers,''  it  is  still  more 
iuiserable  at  this  time  than  it  was  at  the  date  of  Mr.  Russell's  Report ;  and  as  the  zamindar- 
ships  are  hereditary,  and  cannot  lapse  to  Government  except  for  failure  in  the  payment  of 
the  peishcush,  or  permanent  rent,  your  Petitioners  represent  the  imperative  necessity  for 
definite  and  effective  regulations  to  restrain  the  zamindar  from  the  continual  practice  of 
oppressive  extortions,  in  taking  away  the  best  lands  from  their  original  holders,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bestowing  them  on  his  own  relations  and  favourites,  compelling  the  ryots  to  cultivate 
such  lands  without  payment,  and  obliging  the  ryots  to  buy  the  zamindar*s  grain  at  prices 
far  above  the  market  value;  as  likewise  for  granting  greater  facilities  to  the  ryots  for  pre- 
ferring their  grievances,  and  for  the  due  and  early  inquiry  into,  and  settlement  of,  them  by 
the  collectors,  instead  of  their  being,  as  they  are  now^  obliged  to  enter  into  an  expensive 
litigation  in  the  civil  courts  of  the  Government,  notwithstanding  the  existing  regulations  that 
summary  justice  shall  be  afforded  them  by  the  collector. 

33.  That  as  the  ryotwar  system  prevailing  in  seventeen-twentieths  of  the  whole  Presi-  Villag«  tysten* 
dency  is  always  the  substitution  for  the  zamindary  when  lapses  occor  by  the  failure  of 
peishcush,  your  Petitioners  earnestly  pray  that,  as  there  can  be  no  obstacle  either  of  here*- 

ditary  right,  vested  interests,  or  any  other,  to  prevent  its  summary  and  total  abolition,  the 
•ancient  system  which  obtained  in  the  country  prior  to  its  subjugation  by  the  Mahomedans, 
may  be  again  reverted  to  ;  viz.  the  village  system,  or  the  collection  of  the  revenue  from  the 
land  by  means  of  villages,  instead  of  individuals,  without  the  interierence  of  zamindars  or 
middlemen  on  one  hand,  and  free  from  the  hai*assiug  oppressions  of  Government  servants 
on  the  other.  This  system  your  Petitioners  beg  to  state  has  been  tried  by  the  Madras 
Government,  in  what  was  called  the  Triennial  and  Decennial  Settlements,  alluded  to  in  the 
(20— III.  App.)  C  C  3  former 
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Appendix  D.      former  part  of  this  Petition,  regarding  which  the  Minute  of  the  Board  of  Revenue  before- 

-_  mentioned  states  :-^ 

#  #  *  #  * 

**  280.  It  differed  from  the  ryotwar  chiefly  in  the  assessment  being  fixed  on  the  entire 
aggregate  lands  of  the  village,  not  on  each  distinct  and  separate  field  ;  in  its  being  concluded 
with  M  the  ryots  collectively,  not  with  each  indiyidually ;  and  in  its  giving  up  to  the  ryots 
not  only  the  revenue  to  be  derived  from  the  arable  lands,  but  that  also  to  be  obtained  by 
after-exertion  irom  the  waste  also.  In  fact,  in  leaving,  in  consideration  of  a  contract  to  pay 
a  given  sum  as  jjublic  revenue,  the  entire  internal  administration  of  the  afiairs  to  the  village 
community. 

''  281.  llie  object  in  view  was  to  adapt  the  revenue  administration  to  the  ancient  insti* 
tutions  and  ancient  usages  of  the  country,  to  which  the  Hindoos  are  proverbially  attached ; 
to  suit  the  system  to  the  people,  and  not  to  attempt  to  bend  the  people  to  the  system. 
Mr.  Place,  quoted  by  some  mistake  in  England  as  an  advocate  for  ryotwar,  has  well 
described  Uie  village  settlement,  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  accuracy  with  which  he  pre- 
dicted the  consequences  resulting  from  an  attempt  at  the  introduction  of  ryotwar  in  the 
Tamil  country. 

'^  '  It  would,'  says  he,  '  be  superfluous,  impracticable  and  impolitic,  to  ascertain  with 
greater  precision  than  has  already  been  done,  the  measured  extent  of  each  share,  or  of  each 
man's  proportion  of  meerassay ;  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  would  strengthen  those  sus- 
picions which  have  arisen,  and  in  the  next,  it  could  only  be  done  by  personal  survey,  and 
the  most  unremitting  attention,  which  I  think  hardly  any  one  man  can  give  to  the  comple- 
tion of  such  a  work,  independent  of  innumerable  variations  that  would  take  place  while  it 
was  in  hand ;  and  it  would  be  unwise,  because  not  only  it  will  be  ever  the  most  beneficial 
mode  to  let  the  lands  of  every  village  jointly  to  the  inhabitants  at  large,  both  with  a  view  to 
security  and  to  good  cultivation ;  but  to  let  them  separately,  would  tend  to  create  divisions 
and  dissensions,  to  the  undoubted  embarrassment  of  themselves  as  well  as  of  the  public. 
No  difficulty  occurs  in  fixing  the  value  of  all  the  lands  together  of  one  village,  but  it  would 
be  nearly  impossible  to  assign  to  every  small  allotment  its  portion  so  exactly,  and  with  such 
due  regard  to  fertility  of  soil  and  other  circumstances,  that  some  should  not  benefit  and 
others  suffer  ;  yet  the  latter  would  not  receive  the  assistance  of  the  former  in  case  of  failure 
in  their  engagements. 

'^  '  At  present  every  village  considers  itself  a  distinct  society,  and  its  general  concerns  the 
sole  object  of  the  inhabitants  at  large ;  a  practice,  surely,  which  redounds  as  much  to  the 
public  good  as  to  theirs ;  each  having,  in  some  way  or  other,  the  assistance  of  the  rest* 
The  labours  of  all  yield  the  rent ;  lliey  enjoy  the  pront  proportionate  to  the  original  interest, 
and  the  loss  falls  light  It  consists  exactly  vrith  the  principles  upon  which  the  advantages 
are  derived  by  a  division  of  labour ;  one  man  goes  to  market,  whilst  the  rest  attend  to  the 
cultivation  and  harvest ;  each  has  bis  particular  occupation  assigned  to  him,  and  insensibly 
labours  for  all ;  but  if  each  had  these  several  duties  to  attend  to,  it  is  obvious  that  all  the 
inhabitants  must  be  absent  together  at  those  times  that  are  most  critical,  both  to  them  and 
to  the  State,  and  that  nmny  must  want  those  abilities  necessary  to  the  performance  of  the 

various  employments  that  would  arise. 

***** 

'^  ^  On  the  whole,  I  cannot  but  consider  that  any  reform  tending  to  do  away  the  union,  or, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  the  unity  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  fix  each  exclusively 
to  his  property,  will  be  attended  with  danger.* " 

'*  286.  It  was  apprehended  by  some,  that  where  the  collective  body  of  the  ryots  would  not 
consent  to  the  assessment  fixed  by  the  collector  on  the  village, ^nd  it  became,  consequently, 
requisite  to  enter  into  a  settlemeat  with  the  head  only  of  the  village,  he  would  exerase  over 
the  inferior  ryots  all  sorts  of  oppression,  but  it  was  conceived  that  his  petty  tyrannies  could 
never  equal  those  to  which  tiie  ryot  was  liable  from  the  more  powerful  tehsildan  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  thought  that  his  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  the  village, 
his  superior  knowledge  of  all  its  localities,  his  feUow  feeling  for  his  unfortunate  brethren, 
the  assistance  and  forbearance  which  he  knew  when  and  how  to  afford  to  each  ryot  much 
better  than  the  tehsildar,  the  interest  he  possessed  in  supporting  his  popularity  among  the 
village  community  by  a  system  of  conciliation,  and,  above  all,  his  entire  dependence  on  the 
ryots  themselves  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  his  engagements,  would  render  him  a  much  more 
acceptable  superior  to  them  than  the  collector's  severe  and  authoritative  deputy,  connected 
with  the  ryot  oy  no  ties  of  dependence,  friendship  or  fellow  feeling,  and  dependent  for  all  his 
prospects  in  life  chiefly  on  the  state  of  his  treasury  and  the  precision  of  his  collections." 

34.  That  the  objection  referred  to  in  the  above  quotation  from  the  Board  of  Revenue's 
Minute  is,  as  far  as  your  Petitioners  are  acquainted,  the  pi-incipal,  if  not  the  only  one, 
that  has  been  ui^ged  against  the  village  system ;  and  the  Court  of  Directors  have  adopted  it 
in  theii*  Revenue  Letter  to  the  Crovemment  of  this  Presidency,  dated  the  12th  December 
1821 ;  when  alluding  to  the  propriety  of  assessing  the  lands  of  a  village  in  common,  they 
observe,  it "  appears,  accordmg  to  aJl  the  information  before  us,  liable  to  this  conclusive 
objection,  that  the  principal  ryots  are  enabled  in  villages  of  this  description  to  relieve  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  the  inferior ;"  but  your  Petitioners  submit  that,  with  only  common 
and  proper  regulations  for  the  guidance  of  the  managing  ryots,  equal  justice  could  be  easily 
distributed ;  there  is  no  record  that  the  contrary  has  at  any  time  been  the  case,  under  the 
short  operation  of  the  decennial  settlement;  while  there  is  abundant  testimony  to  the  bene- 
ficial effects  it  is  capable  of  producing  towards  the  Entire  village  community.  As,  for 
instance,  the  Honourable  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  when  Governor  of  Bombay,  recorded 
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bis  opinion  that  the  system  was  less  objectionable,  **  because  there  are  many  ties  on  the       Appeodix  D. 

potail  (or  head  ryot  of  the  village),  to  prevent  his  oppressing  the  people  with  whom  be  has  . ._ 

been  brought  up,  and  among  whom  he  is  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days.     It  is  not  by 

any  means  so  unpopular  among  the  people.     It  gives  to  the  person  whose  business  it  is  to 

direct  and  encourage  the  labours  of  the  ryots,  an  interest  in  their  success ;  it  strengthens  the 

influence  of  the  potail,  so  much  required  in  revenue,  police,  and  in  settling  disputes,  and  so 

likely  to  be  undermined  by  the  introduction  of  an  officer  of  Government."     Mr.  Martin, 

Resident  and  Chief  Commissioner  at  Delhi,  speaking  of  the  same  class  of  persons  in  the 

Upper  Provinces  of  Bengal, — letter  to  Government,  81st  May  1831,— observes,  **  Indepen- 

-dently  of  the  numerous  ties  by  which  they  are  connected  with  several  subdivisions  of  the 

village,  and  which  constrain  them  to  the  observance  of  an  equitable  regard  to  the'  right  and 

interests  of  all,  the  process  of  internal  distribution  among  themselves  of  the  share  which 

each  of  the  subordinate  proprietors  shall  contribute  to  me  payment  of  the  Government 

demand,  regulated  as  that  process  is  by  principles  and  usages  which  are  familiar  to  all, 

constitutes,    in  my  opinion,   a  sufficient  safeguard   against  the  undue  preponderance  of 

sinister  interest  in  the  engaging  partner,  and  produces  that  harmonious  rofi^ulation  of  tlie 

village  economy,  which  results  from  the  free  co-operation  of  its  members  in  the  settlement 

of  their  affairs,  and  which  appears  to  be  no  less  conseivative  of  the  moral  interests  of  the 

community,  than  conducive  to  an  equitable  assessment  upon  each  proprietor,  according  to 

the  extent  and  value  of  his  share  in  the  aggregate  demand  of  Government.** 

35.  That  your  Petitioners  will  adduce  further  testimonies  to  the  excellence  of  the  village 
system^  when  preserved  in  its  integrity.  The  first  being  that  of  the  influential  personage 
who  has  been  the  main  introducer  of  the  ryotwar  system  :  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  in  his  Report 
of  the  l&th  May  1806,  states,  '^  Every  village  is  a  little  republic,  with  the  potail  at  the 
head  of  it,  and  India  a  mass  of  such  republics.  The  inhabitants,  during  war,  look  chiefly 
to  their  own  potail.  They  give  tliemselves  no  trouble  about  the  breaking  up  and  division  of 
kingdoms ;  while  the  village  remains  entire,  they  care  not  to  what  power  it  is  transferred. 
Wherever  it  goest,  the  internal  management  remains  unaltered.  The  potail  is  still  the  col- 
lector, magistrate  and  head  farmer.''  And  the  second  is  derived  from  the  authority  of  the 
late  Lord  Metcalfe, — **  The  village  communities  are  little  repubUcs,  having  everything  they 
want  within  themselves,  and  almost  independent  of  any  foreign  relations.  They  seem  to 
last  where  nothing  else  lasts.  Dynasty  after  dynasty  tumbles  down,  revolution  succeeds 
revolution,  Hindu,  Pattan,  Mogul,  Mahratta,  Sikh,  English,  all  are  masters  in  turn;  but  the 
village  communities  remain  the  same.  This  union  of  village  communities,  each  one  forming 
a  separate  state  in  itself,  has,  I  conceive,  contributed  more  than  any  other  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  people  of  India  throughout  all  the  revolutions  and  changes  which  they  have 
sufiered,  and  is  m  a  high  d^ree  conducive  to  their  happiness  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  great 
portion  of  freedom  and  independence." 

36.  That  both  the  Madras  (Sovemment  and  the  Board  of  Revenue,  who  witnessed  the 
effects  of  the  decennial  assessment,  were  highly  satisfied  with  the  result,  and  recom- 
mended  its  general  adoption;  combating  the  objecticmB  against  its  introduction  in  the 
following  language,  copied  from  the  Minute  on  which  your  PetitioDers  have  already  drawn 
so  largely : — 

'^  287.  The  judgment  which  has  been  pronounced  in  England  against  the  village  system, 
of  which  the  outline  is  given  above,  is  founded  on  a  very  partial  and  unfavourable  view  of 
its  results ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  the  authorities  at  home  had,  at  the  time  when  that 
^judgment  was  passed,  any  intormation  before  them  respecting  any  other  portion  of  it  than 
Its  commencement,  the  triennial  settlement.  It  is  hoped  that  the  reports  which  have  since 
been  forwarded,  in  elucidation  of  the  effects  of  the  decennial  settlement,  will  enable  them  to 
form  a  more  correct  opinion  of  the  tendency  of  the  village  system. 

''  288.  Nothing,  however,  that  has  been  urged  at  home,  appears  to  contravene  any  of 
the  fimdamental  principles  of  the  village  system.  The  whole  of  the  evils  arising  from  the 
triennial  settlement,  or  which  have  been  attributed  to  it,  may  distinctly  be  traced,  not  to  its 
intrinsic  principles,  but  to  its  over  assessment,  which  it  must  be  allowed  has  been  justly 
condemned ;  for  it  was  nearly  every  where  a  mere  rack-rent.  Under  the  pressing  orders 
received  from  England,  about  that  period,  requiring  from  this  country  a  surplus  revenue  of 
a  million  sterling,  accompanied  by  a  threat  from  the  honourable  CJourt  of  Directors  to  take 
the  revision  of  me  establishments  into  their  own  hands,  not  only  was  the  most  rigid  eco- 
nomy enforced  in  all  departments  of  the  State,  but  the  triennial  settlement  of  each  village 
where  the  ryotwar  system  had  existed  was  too  generally  determined  with '  reference  to  the 
payments  under  the  survey  rent,'  in  other  words,  with  reference  to  the  collections  under  the 
ryotwar  system,  when  all  was  taken  from  the  people  that  they  were  able  to  pay."*"  The  over 
assessment  during  this  period,  therefore,  arose  from  the  triennial  settlement  naving  in  a  great 
degree  been  founded  upon  the  fiillacious  data  of  the  ryotwar  collections ;  and  if  any  infer- 
ence is  to  be  drawn  from  this  circumstance^  it  is  one  against  the  ryotwar,  not  against  the 
village  settlement. 

<'  289.  This  praetioal  error,  with  tome  odiers  of  a  sindkr  nature  which  had  inadviertently 
^mpt  into  the  trienniai  setUemeMt,  and  are  attributable  entirely  to  a  devkftion  irom  its  prin- 
«ipics,  was  in  general  avoided  m  the  decennial  settlement,  which,  as  embimcii^  a  longer 
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period  and  a  greater  vicissitude  of  seasons,  is  a  standard  by  which  a  fair  judgment  may  Ije 

formed  of  the  result  of  the  village  system. 

#  «  #  *  * 

"  290.  That  although  this  system  has  not  been  equally  successful  in  every  district,  yet 
even  where  (as  in  Bellary)  it  has  been  the  least  so,  the  collectors  are  unanimous  in  opinion 
that  it  has  most  materially  improved  the  condition  of  the  great  agricultural  population  of 
the  country,  and  that  it  is  the  great  body  of  the  ryots,  and  not  the  mere  parties  with  whom 
the  settlement  was  concluded,  who  have  chiefly  benefited  by  the  village  settlement.  The^ 
ryot  war  teerwas  have  nearly  everywhere  been  greatly  reduced  ;  and  instead  of  the  head 
ryot^  oppressing  their  inferiors,  most  of  the  collectors  have  been  obliged  to  prop  their 
weakened  authority  by  that  of  their  tehsildars.  This*  without  any  material  exception,  is  the 
universal  language  of  all  their  reports,  and  it  is  a  result  which  may  be  confidently  offered  a& 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  system  has  jrenerally  answered  the  expectations,  of  those  by 
whom  it  was  introduced  ;  but  where  the  settlement  has  been  best  conducted,  as  in  Ouddapah 
and  the  northern  division  of  Arcot,  a  picture  of  prosperity  is  drawn,  of  which  the  parallel 
may  in  vain  be  *  sought  for  throughout  the  revenue  recoi'ds  of  this  Presidency.*  " 

37.  That,  notwithstanding  this  decided  testimony  to  the  superiority  of  the  village  system 
as  regards  the  prosperity  lK>th  of  the  revenue  and  the  cultivator,  the  Court  of  Directors 
ordered  the  village  system  to  be  superseded  by  the  ryotwar,  as  before  stated  by  your  Peti- 
tioners ;  and,  with  a  professed  view  to  remedy  the  evils  attending  it,  issued  orders  which 
declared  that  the  labour  of  the  ryot  should  be  henceforward  free  from  compulsion;  that 
private  property  in  lands  on  this  side  of  the  Peninsula  should  be  acknowledged,  and  that 
the  over-assessment  should  be  reduced ;  but,  however  well-intentioned  those  orders  may 
have  been,  ryotwar  is  still  the  curse  of  the  country,  the  over-assessment  continues  unaltereci,. 
the  ryots  are  compelled  to  cultivate  at  the  pleasure  of  the  tehsildar,  and  the  acknowledged 
right  of  private  property  in  no  way  prevents  the  oppression  of  the  owner,  nor  his  gradual 
and  sure  depauperation.  That  while  your  Petitioners  apply  to  your  Right  honourable  House 
for  a  return  to  their  old  revenue  system  on  the  broad  ground  of  justice  to  the  cultivators, 
they  beg  to  point  out  a  few  particulars  in  which  the  change  will  be  advantageous  to  the 
Government : — 1.  It  will  be  relieved  from  the  loss  and  corruption  entailed  by  the  ryotwar 
system  ;  2.  It  is  secured  from  all  loss  arising  from  unequal  land  tax ;  3.  The  rent  will  not 
depend  upon  the  correct  assessment  of  the  cultivation  ;  and,  4.  The  charge  of  collection  will 
be  considerably  decreased  ;  yet  even  were  there  no  immediate  advantages  likely  to  accrue  to 
the  Government,  your  Petitioners  would  represent  that  a  lighter  and  more  reasonable  assess- 
ment, coupled  with  the  removal  of  the  vexations  and  oppressions  accompanying  the  present 
mode  of  collection,  would  ensure  a  much  larger  cultivation,  and  thereby  the  revenues  of  the 
State  would  be  improved  ;  and  that  the  people  of  India  are  therefore  entitled  to  seek  and  to 
obtain  from  the  paramount  authority  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  the  necessary  and  equitable 
redress  of  the  weighty  and  multiform  grievances  hrought  upon  them  by  the  introduction  of 
the  system  under  which  they  groan ;  and  their  claims  to  the  mode  of  redress  they  have 
pointed  out  are  rendered  still  stronger  by  the  fact,  that  a  settlement  by  villages  nearly 
resembling  that  which  your  Petitioners  seek  for  themselves,  is  actually  now  in  full  operation 
in  the  north-western  provinces  under  the  Bengal  Presidency,  where  the  leases  are  held  on  a 
term  of  thirty  years*  duration. 

38.  That  the  next  grievance  regarding  which  your  Petitioners  appeal  to  your  Right 
honourable  House,  is  the  moturpha,  or  tax  upon  trades  and  occupation,  embracing  weavers, 
carpenters,  all  workers  in  metals,  all  salesmen,  whether  possessing  shops  which  are  also 
taxed  separately,  or  vending  by  the  road-side,  &c.  &c.,  some  paying  impost  on  their  tools, 
othei'S  for  permission  to  sell,  extending  to  the  most  trifling  aiticles  of  trade  and  the  cheapest 
tools  the  mechanic  can  employ,  the  cost  of  which  is  frequently  exceec^ed  six  times  over  by 
the  moturpha  under  which  the  use  of  them  is  permitted. 

39.  That  this  tax,  although  of  Mahomedan  origin,  as  might  well  be  supposed  only 
from  its  oppressiveness,  without  the  proof  that  it  was  so,  contained  in  the  Arabic  word 
'^  moturpha, '  was  never  universal  at  this  Presidency,  and  was  declared  to  be  general  only  20' 
years  ago  by  Reg.  V.  of  1832,  whereby  it  was  enacted,  that  "  the  not  having  been  actually 
charged  with  the  said  tax  for  any  lei^Qi  of  time,  or  residing  at  a  place  where  it  has  not  been 
actually  levied,  shall  not  entitle  any  person  to  exemption  from  it ; "  while  such  is  the  extreme 
irregularity  of  its  collection,  that  whereas  in  the  district  of  Tanjore  it  does  not  exceed  the 
average  of  a  farthing  per  head,  in  Kurmool,  where  the  land  assessment  is  much  greater  than 
in  Tanjore,  it  amounts  to  no  less  than  9s.  Ad.  per  head;  while  in  the  district  of  Canara 
it  has  been  remitted  since  the  year  1842,  and  in  that  of  Madura  it  remains  unenforced  to  Uiis- 
day, 

40.  That  the  last  place  to  which  it  has  been  extended  is  a  part  of  the  district  of  Ching- 
leput,  and  its  introduction  there  in  1843  was  attended  vrith  a  serious  disturbance;  so  great^ 
is  the  aversion  of  the  people  to  this  obnoxious  impost,  which  compels  them  to  go  to  the  col- 
lector for  their  pullahs,  and  often  to  be  away  from  their  occupation  three  or  four  days  at  a 
time,  costing  them  as  much  for  their  own  expenses,  and  frequently  more  tbao  the  amotintof 
the  tax  they  have  to  pay ;  in  many  parts  the  poor  are  taxed,  while  the  more  afllueat  aee 
exempted ;  and  in  all  instances  it  fiedls  more  heavily  upon  the  indigent  than  upon  the  wealthy ; 
while  the  discretionary  power  under  which  it  is  collected,  affords  a  wide  field  for  the  par^- 
petual  practice  of  inquisitorial  visits,  extortion  and  oppression,  as  suits  the  pleasure  or  the 
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<:ttpidity  of  the  irresponsible  collectors,  with  whom  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  resort  to  impri-       Appeiwlix  D. 

sonment  and  fetters,  in  order  to  compel  their  exactions.    That  the  whole  sum  raised  by  this  

impost  is  but  little  above  100,000/.  sterling ;  and,  as  it  has  already  been  entirely  abolished 
at  Bengal  and  Bombay,  your  Petitioners  request  that  the  same  advantages  may  be  extended 
to  Madras. 

41 «  That  closely  allied  to  the  moturpha  impost  is  the  grievance  of  small  farms  and  Small  Fmrns  and 
licenses,  intended  for  raising  what  is  called  '^  extra  revenue,"  and  which  consists  in  the  annual  l^iceuses. 
leasing  out  to  individuals  of  certain  privileges,  such  as  the  right  of  measuring  (rrain  and  other 
•articles;  the  right  to  the  sweepings  of  the  goldsmiths'  workshops;  the  right  of  dying 
belel  nut ;  of  cutting  jungle  wood  ;  of  grazing  cattle ;  of  gathering  wild  fruit  and  « ild  honey ; 
of  catching  wild  fowl ;  of  cutting  grasses  us^  in  thatching,  basket  rushes  and  cow-dung; 
and  innumerable  other  such  rights  of  levying  taxes  from  ute  poorest  of  the  poor,  who  feel 
them  to  be  a  most  intolerable  burthen,  not  only  in  the  amount,  but  in  the  vexations  attend- 
ant on  the  collection  of  the  money.  Vour  Petitioners  therefore  pray  that  these  grindinir 
imposts,  the  moturpha  and  the  small  farms  and  the  licenses,  may  no  longer  be  permitted  to 
oppress  the  suffering  people  of  this  Presidency. 

42.  That  the  next  grievance  to  which  your  Petitioners  would  draw  the  attention  of  your  Salt  Monopoly. 
Right  honourable  House  is  the  salt  monopoly,  a  source  of  revenue  introduced  into  this 
Presidency  by  the  East  India  Company ;  tne  manufacture  of  this  article  under  the  former 
governments  having  been  subjected  to  no  other  restriction  than  that  of  a  trifling  duty  ;  but 

under  the  British  Government  the  ri^ht  of  manufacture  began  to  be  farmed  or  rented  bv 
individuals  upon  such  tenns  as  enabled  the  manufacturers  to  sell  it  en  the  coast  at  the 
price  of  10  pagodas  or  /2f.d6  per  <rarce  of  8,200  measures;  and  up  to  the  year  1805,  the 
I'cvenue  derived  from  that  source  did  not  exceed  80,000  pagodas,  or  Rs.  280»000  per  annum. 

43.  That  in  the  year  1806,  the  Government  established  an  agency  for  the  control  and 
«iuanagement  of  the  salt  department,  the  first  consequence  of  which  was  the  doublin*;  of  the 
price  of  the  aiticle,  which  was  then  fixed  at  Its.  70  the  garce,  when  the  annual  average  con- 
sumption for  the  8()ace  of  three  years  amounted  to  31,685  garces,  at  the  end  of  whicn  time, 
in  the  year  1809,  the  price  was  again  raised  from  Rs.Ti)  to  Rs.  105  the  garce,  being  three 
times  as  much  as  it  had  been  prior  to  the  Government  monopoly  ;  but  as  the  enhanced 
price  naturally  decreased  the  consumption,  the  price  in  1820  was  again  fixed  at  Rs,  70  ;  but 
after  a  course  of  eight  years,  the  price  was  again  fixed  at  Rs.  105,  which  was  still  further  raised 
to  180  in  the  year  1844 ;  but  in  the  same  year  it  was  reduced  to  Rs,  120,  at  which  price  it 
has  ever  since  continued ;  that  this  being  the  wholesale  price,  it  is  of  course  sold  to  the 
retail  dealer  at  an  advance,  who,  as  necessarily,  adds  his  profit,  to  be  paid  by  the  consumer ; 
and  while  the  poorer  classes  are  able  to  purchase  a  much  smaller  quantity  than  they  could 
consume  when  living  nearest  to  the  salt-pans,  those  who  reside  at  a  distance  have  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  carriage,  at  the  average  rate  of  a  rupee  on  each  garce  for  every  mile ; 
so  that  it  comes  to  them,  according  to  the  distance,  50,  100  and  200  per  cent,  dearer  than 
at  the  coast ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  either  the  people  go  without  salt  altogether,  or 
substitute  an  unwholesome  article  obtained  from  common  earth  impregnated  with  saline  par- 
ticles, which  they  manufacture  at  the  risk  of  punishment,  the  procurement  of  salt  other  than 
^hat  of  the  monopoly  being  prohibited  under  penalty  of  fine  and  corporal  punishment, 
inflicted  at  the  discretion  of  the  collector,  or  histehsildar. 

44.  That  your  Petitioners  submit  the  great  probability,  amounting  almost  to  a  certainty, 

that  the  revenue  derivable  from  this  article  might  be  obtained,  if  not  even  exceeded,  were 

the  monopoly  reduced  to  the  original  price  of  Rs.  70  the  garce,  as  may  be  intelligible  from 

the  calculations  following.     By  the  revenue  accounts  for  this  Presidency  during  the  four 

years  commencing  with  1846-47,  and  ending  1849-50,  printed  by  order  of  the  Honourable 

4he  House  of  Commons  in  May  1851,  and  which  are  the  latest  accessible  to  your  Petitioners, 

it  appears  that  the  annual  average  gross  revenue  is  Rs.  46,41»868,  the  actual  amount  for  the 

last  year,  1849-50,  being  i?«.  46,45,946;  and  the  sale  price  being  iZf.  120  per  garce,  the 

quantity  consumed  will  amount  to  not  more  than  38,716  garces,  or  enough  to  supply  the 

wants  of  6,882,844  individuals,  18  measures  per  annum  being  the  average  quantity  consumed 

by  each  individual  who  can  afford  to  purchase ;  but  the  population  of  the  20  collectcrates, 

including:  that  of  the  city  of  Madras,  amounted  in  1850-51,  as  per  Return  of  Census  published 

by  the  Soard  of  Revenue  of  Fort  St.  Geoi^e,  to  22,301,697  ;  to  which,  if  there  be  added 

the  population  of  Mysore,  Travancore,  and  the  recently-acquired  province  of  Coorg,  which 

in  the  year  1839  was  estimated  at  3,419,754,  there  will  be  found  a  total  of  25,721,451,  out  of 

which  there  may  be  calculated  that  20,000,000  are,  or  would  be  if  they  could  procure  it, 

consumers  of  salt,  allowing  5,721,451  for  infants  under  five  years  of  age  who  do  not  u$e  the 

article;  and  these  20,000,000  consuming,  as  they  would  do,  on  an  average,  18  Madi-as 

measures  per  annum  each,  would  require  a  supply  of  112,500  garces,  or  nearly  thrice  tlie 

quantity  of  the  present  actual  consumption,  without  including  the  salt  required  for  the 

cattle,  which  is  a  large  quantity,  and  would  be  increased  materially  by  the  diminution  of 

the  price. 

# 

45.  That,  according  to  the  published  accounts  above  quoted,  it  will  be  found  that  the  cost 
and  cbargea  of  the  manufiicture  is  something  under  Rs.  21  the  garce;  and,  consequently,  if 
from  these  38,716  garces,  sold  for  J2#.  46,4 5,926,  there  be  d^ucted  the  actual  cost  and 
charges  of  A.  8,12,614,  the  net  profit  to  the  Government  will  be  JR«.  38,33,312  ;  but  the 

"U^ie  price  of  J  12,500  garces,  at  Rs.  70  per  garce,  is  Rs.  78,75,000 ;  and  deducting  for  cost  and 
(20 — ^III.  App.)  D  D  charges 
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chars:es  the  sum  of  Rs.  25  the  garce,  amounting  to  2,812,500,  the  net  profit  to  Government 
will  be  i?5. 60,62,500,  or  Rs.  16,29,188  in  excess  of  the  revenue  now  obtained  at  the  sale 
price  of  Ms.  120  per  garce  ;  that  the  excess  of  revenue  just  quoted  is  equal  to  23,274  garces, 
sufficient  for  4,137,600  people;  so  that  should  the  consumers  be  no  more  than  16,000,000, 
instead  of  20,000,000,  the  present  net  revenue  will  suffer  no  deterioration,  and  the  Govern- 
ment will  still  have  a  aain  upon  the  article  of  more  than  180  percent.;  your  Petitioners 
therefore  pray  your  Right  honourable  House  that,  as  the  lowering  of  the  price  will  do  no 
harm  to  tne  Government,  while  it  will  relieve  so  large  a  portion  of  the  people  from  a  most 
oppressive  and  injurious  tax,  affecting  not  only  their  comfort,  but  their  health  likewise, 
that  the  Government  charge  for  the  article  may  return  to  the  rate  first  introduced  by  the 
monopoly. 

46.  That  another  serious  evil,  of  which  your  Petitioners  have  to  complain,  is  the  increased 
and  increasing  consumption  of  spirituous  liquors  at  this  Presidency,  owing:,  as  your  Peti- . 
tioners  are  compelled  to  state,  to  the  encouragement  given  to  their  use  by  the  local  govern- 
ment, and  from  which,  in  the  capital  alone,  it  now  derives  a  gross  revenue  of  60,000  2.  per 
annum.  The  liquor  generally  known  by  the  name  of  arrack  is  made  at  the  government 
distilleries,  and  thence  supplied  to  licensed  venders  to  the  number  of  150>  by  wbom  it  is- 
sold,  in  small  quantities,  in  every  direction.  In  the  interior,  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the 
article  is  committed  to  contractors  or  farmers,  who  compete  for  the  privilege  annually  at 
public  auction,  the  sales  realizing,  on  the  average,  250,000  /•  a  year ;  and  as  the  sale  price 
is  extremely  low,  the  quantity  consumed  and  the  number  of  consumers  is  immense.  Dran<p 
kenness,  with  all  its  miseries,  is  consequently  common  throughout  the  land,. and  its  baneful 
effects  are  a  full  counterpoise  for  whatever  real  or  imaginary  benefits  have  been  derived  by 
the  lower  orders  of  India  from  her  connexion  with  Great  Britain.  Your  Petitioners  have 
not  memorialized  Government  in  order  to  obtain  the  repression  of  this  evil,  not  only  because 
memorials  to  the  Bombay  authorities  have  totally  failed,  but  because  the  amount  of  revenue 
thus  derived  from  native  demoralization  is  too  great  for  your  Petitioners  to  indulge  the 
slightest  hope  of  procuring  even  a  diminution  of  so  profitable  a  vice,  forbidden  by  Hindu 
and  Mahomedan  law,  and  comparatively  unknown  before  the  ascendancy  of  European 
dominion.  But  your  Petitioners  venture  to  indulge  an  expectation,  that  your  Right  honour- 
able House  will  view  the  pestilence  in  its  true  light,  and  provide  the  remedy  which  so  wtde^ 
spread  and  ruinous  a  calamity  imperatively  demands. 

47.  That  your  Petitioners  will  now  advert  to  some  other  subjects  requiring  redress,  such 
as  the  Post-office,  which,  be^^ides  being  very  tardily  and  slovenly  conducted,  acts,  by  the 
exorbitance  of  its  chaises,  like  a  dead  weight  upon  commercial  correspondence  and  the  cir- 
culation of  knowledge;  and  which  weight  would  be  considerably  lightened,  were  the  con- 
veyance of  official  papers,  which  form  three-fourths  of  the  mail  conveyed  by  tappaU  placed 
to  the  expense  of  the  Government:  this  would  make  this  Post-office  revenue  four  times  the 
amount  now  credited,  and  of  coui^e  would  permit  of  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  cost 
ibr  carriage :  a  letter  or  package  which  now  is  taxed  at  1  s.  might  then  reach  its  destination 
for  the  cost  of  3  cL,  and  still  the  returns  of  the  department  would  more  than  cover  the 
expenditure,  even  without  an  increase  of  correspondence,  which,  however,  would  certainly 
take  place  to  a  considerable  extent,  as  a  consequence  of  a  diminution  in  the  rates  of 
postage. 

48.  That  a  necessary  auxiliary  to  tlie  increase  of  correspondence  is  a  thorough  reform  in 
t)ie  management  of  the  Post-office  departments,  beginning  at  the  capital,  and  extending  to 
the  remotest  boundaries  of  the  Presidency,  which,  although  containing  an  area  of  upwards 
of  140,000  square  miles,  has  no  more  than  130  Post^ffices,  controllecl  by  30  postmasters, 
a  number  totally  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  public,  to  meet  which  efficiently,  your  Pe- 
titioners suggest  that  there  should  be  at  least  one  or  more  officers  in  every  talook,  according 
to  its  size,  so  that  no  inhabited  part  of  the  country  should  be  more  than  10  miles  from  a 
Post-office.  At  present,  the  arrangements  for  distributing  the  letters  among  the  native 
population,  even  at  the  stations  where  the  offices  are  situated,  are  most  defective  and 
imperfect;  the  agents  employed  are  of  an  inferior  description,  who  frequently  defer  the 
delivery  for  days,  till  the  parties  to  whom  the  letters  are  addressed  submit  to  some  unau- 
thorized demand  ;  while,  as  regards  places  at  a  distance  from  the  post  stations,  the  evil  is 
much  greater;  enormous  delay,  extending  not  unfrequently  to  weeks,  is  incurred,  and  a 
heavy  charge  besides ;  while,  after  all,  the  delivery  of  letters  is  uncertain,  and  wrong  parties 
are  sometnnes  permitted  to  obtain  their  possession. 

49.  That  these  combined  circumstances,  the  paucity  of  offices  and  their  inefficient  super- 
vision, ihe  delays,  exactions  and  uncertainties,  cause  the  Post-office  to  be  greatly  les» 
trusted  than  it  would  otherwise  be  by  the  native  public,  who,  in  very  many  instances,  have 
established  dawk  transits  at  their  own  expense,  thereby  depriving  the  State  of  a  part  of  its 
income,  to  an  extent  necessarily  unknown,  but  as  necessarily  of  no  trivial  importance ;  and 
your  Petitioners  therefore  request  that  there  may  be  a  thorough  reform  in  this  department, 
reaching  to  the  whole  of  its  branches ;  and  that  every  ])aper  or  package  passing  through  it 
shall  be  made  subject  to  the  same  uniform  rate  of  charge. 

50.  That  another  office,  constituting  useless  expense  to  the  Government,  is  that  of  the 
Mahratta  Dufter,  or  native  revenue  establishment,  by  which  all  revenue  accounts  have  to  be 
translated  from  the  Telugu,  Canarese,  Malayalum  and  Tamul  languages,  in  which  th^y  are 
originally  kept  and  furnished,  into  the  Maharatta ;  from  which  they  are  again  rendered  into 

English: 
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English :  this  plan  haS  been  pursued  at  this  Presidency  since  the  year  1824,  and  up  to  the        Appendix  D. 
present  year  has  cost  little  sliort  of  90,000  /. ;  the  money  being  absolutely  thrown  away,  — 

besides  increasing  the  amount  of  public  business,  together  with  a  proportionate  amount  of 
official  perplexity  and  confusion. 

51.  'I'hat  your  Petitioners  now  proceed  to  direct  the  attention  of  your  Right  honourable    Inigatloiu 
House  to  the  Maramut  department,  by  which  is  intended  the  construction  and  preserration 

of  reservoirs  and  channels  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  upon  which  not  merely  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  but  the  practicability  of  its  cultivation  is  mainly  dependent  on  the  eastern  side  of 
India,  Both  the  reservoirs  and  the  channels  are  of  the  remotest  anti(|uity,  and  were  in  former 
times  extremely  numerous  ;  but  at  the  present  period,  not  more  than  four-fifths  of  those  still 
existing  are  kept  in  repair,  while  others  have  altogether  disappeared,  causing  a  decline  in  the 
agricultuie  of  the  Presidency,  equally  hurtful  to  the  ryot  and  the  revenue;  and  this  evil  is 
occasioned  partly  from  the  unwillingness  of  the  Government  to  disburse  a  sufficiency  of 
funds,  partly  from  what  it  does  disburse  being  unsystematically  applied,  and  partly  because 
the  execution  of  the  works  is  entrusted  chiefly  to  the  tehsildar,  to  whom  are  committed  the 
purchase  of  materials,  the  engagement  of  the  labourers,  and  the  payments  due  for  each,  he 
being  held  responsible  both  for  the  manner  and  time  in  which  the  woik  is  completed ;  and 
the  powers  of  this  officer  being  almost  unlimited,  as  he  possesses,  with  very  little  abatemeiit, 
the  authority  of  the  collector,  he  is  able  to  compel  the  supply  of  materials  and  labour  below 
the  market  price,  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  ihat  actually  furnished  by  short  measurement  of 
the  work  performed,  and  to  delay  the  settlement  of  accounts  almost  indefinitely  at  his  pleasure. 

52.  That  although  an  impost  is  annually  levied  upon  the  ryots  for  the  repair  of  the 
reservoirs  and  channels,  there  being  a  distinct  charge  consolidated  in  the  land  assessment 
for  the  use  of  the  water,  and  although  the  construction  of  new  r^ervoirs,  where  they  are 
needed  for  an  increased  cultivation,  will  always  give  a  return  from  60  to  60  per  cent,  on 
the  capital  laid  out ;  yet,  in  the  province  of  Tanjore,  whose  gen«-al  fertility  entitles  it  to 
be  called  the  granary  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  it  appears,  by  the  latest  published  report 
of  CaptainA.  Cotton  on  that  district,  the  annual  expenditure  for  repairs  and  other  purposes 
connected  with  irrigation  anipunts  to  no  more  than  about  2  per  cent  upon  the  gross  pro- 
duce ;  and  he  remarks,  "  There  are  at  this  moment  passing  to  the  sea  by  the  Colleroon  at 
least  100  million  of  cubic  yards  of  water  per  day,  sufficient  for  a  crop  of  paddy  in  8,000 
cawnies ;  in  a  good  fresh,  sufficient  water  for  a  crop  on  30,000  cawnies  run  to  waste  daily. 
In  a  moderate  season  enough  is  lost  to  water,  certainly  at  least  a  million  cawnies,  or  a  tract 
double  the  extent  of  Tanjore,  which  would  provide  grain  for  about  2j  millions  of  people." 
And  if  such  is  the  slender  disbursement  upon  irrigation  in  the  best  watered  province  of  the 
Presidency,  it  must  be  trifling  indeed  in  those*districts  which  are  more  neglected,  and,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  contiibute  to  the  revenue  in  a  far  smaller  proportion  ;  the  results  of  this 
negligence  being,  that  immense  tracts  of  land  lie  everywhere  uncultivated,  simply  for  want 
of  requisite  irrigation,  while  numerous  large  rivers  are  hourly  rolling  their  surplus  waters 
into  the  ocean,  along  a  coast  extending  from  800  to  1,000  miles  along  the  eastern  side  of 
the  peninsula,  dooming  reclaimable  and  virgin  lands  to  sterility,  and  causing,  in  great  part, 
the  periodical  famines,  which,  with  their  concomitant,  the  pestilence,  sweep  away  the 
wretched  inhabitants  by  myriads  at  each  time  of  their  dreadful  visitation*  "  Had  a  hundredth 
part,"  observes  Captain  Cotton,  "  of  the  time,  labour  and  money  that  has  been  lost  by 
droughts,  or  expended  in  trying  to  obviate  the  eflfects  of  scarcities,  been  expended  in  pro- 
viding against  them,  very  much  might  have  been  effected  ;  it  is  undoubted,  that  in  the  worst 
year  that  ever  occurred,  enous^h  water  has  been  allowed  to  flow  into  the  sea  to  have  irrigated 
10  times  as  much  grain  as  would  have  supplied  the  whole  population."  And  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  Government  on  this  head  is  the  more  remarkable,  from  its  being  a  known  fact, 
that  proper  irrigation  is  computed  to  increase  fivefold  the  produce  and  the  value  of  the  land 
watered. 

•  63.  That  closely  connected  with  the  irrigation  of  the  country  is  the  construction  of  roads,  Roads^ 
to  enable  the  cultivator  and  the  manufacturer  to  contribute  to  the  wants  of  each  other,  and 
thereby  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants  in  general,  and  in  regard  to  which  your 
Petitioners  have  the  greatest  causes  for  complaint,  it  being  a  melancholy  fact  that  the  sum 
expended  for  this  purpose  at  the  Madras  Presidency  is  scarcely  above  one-half  per  cent. 
^n  her  revenue,  in  the  North-west  provinces  it  is  two-and-a-haif,  and  in  Bengal  more  than 
one  and  three  quarters ;  while  Bombay,  with  a  far  smaller  revenue,  and  half  the  number  of 
inhabitants,  has  more  than  37,000/.  expended  upon  her  roads  and  canals,  while  Madras  has 
only  30,000  /. 

54.  That  the  condition  of  the  roads  at  Madras,  however  bad,  is  just  what  could  be 
expected  under  such  circumstances  ;  but  as  it  is  impossible  for  your  Petitioners  to  get  at 
official  documents  on  this  head,  the  Government  having  declined  complying  with  the  request 
of  the  Association,  and  all  public  officers,  civil  and  military,  beins;  prohibited  to  communicate 
official  information,  they  will  draw  upon  an  article  contributed  to  the  "  Calcutta  Review," 
JJo.  XXXII.  for  a  few  facts  by  way  of  elucidation.  The  number  of  principal  or  trunk 
roads  as  set  down  in  the  Return  of  public  works,  printed  by  order  of  the  Honourable  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1851,  is  only  11 ;  but  very  few  of  these  are  finished,  and  not  one  of 
them  is  kept  in  a  state  of  sufficient  repair;  the  only  road  that  is  always  in  good  order  is 
that  leading  from  Fort  St.  George  to  the  head  quarters  of  the  artillery  at  St.  Thomas's 
Mount,  a  distance  of  about  eight  miles  ;  the  longest  road  is  that  from  Madras  to  Calcutta, 
900  miles  estimated  length,  but  it  has  never  been  completed,  and  although  it  is  called  the 
Great  North  Road,  and  is  used  by  all  travellers  proceeding  to  the  northern  parts  of  the 
(20-111.  App.)  D  D  2  Presidency, 
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,i%(/f^tuitxj).        Presidency,  yet  even  n  few  wiles  from  Madras  it  is  not  distSnguiabable  from  paddy  fields^ 

and  piece  goods  buve  to  be  bmnght  on  the  beads  of  coolies  from  Nellore,  110  miles  distant, 

and  situated  on  this  very  road  ;  50  miles  farther  it  passes  orer  a  wide  sivaropy  causing  carta 
and  tfavellers  to  t^kirt  its  edge  in  mud  and  water,  as  well  as  they  can,  during  six  months  of 
the  year;  on  another  part  of  the  same  line,  near  Kajahmundry,  a  gentieoian  was  bitely  tour 
hours  ill  travelling  seven  miles  on  horseback  :  parti  of  thi»  road  have  been  at  various  times 
repaired,  but  these  portions  have  afterwards  been  totally  neglected  and  allowed  to  fall  again 
into  ruin;  for  the  most  part  the  line  is  unbridged,  and  in  ihe  places  where  bridges  have 
been  constructed,  they  have  been  neglected,  till  the  approaches  have  been  wholly  cut  away 
by  the  rains,  leaving  the  bridges  inaccessible,  and  consequently  useless.  From  this  road 
anothei- branches  off  towards  Hydrabad  and  Nr^ore,  but,  thouojh  it  is  only  22  miles  in 
lengtli,  the  ntoney  expended  upon  it  has  been  thrown  a^^y,  und  it  is  never  in  u  fit  state 
for  traffic;  and  t^uch  is  the  general  condition  of  all  the  rest  of  the  trunk  roads,  with  the 
exception  of  that  leading  to  Bangalore,  which,  and  which  alone,  is  practicable,  and  that 
only  latterly  for  post  carriages  and  horses,  proceedmg  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  miles  per 
hour. 

55.  That  the  country  is  in  an  equally  desperate  condition  as  regards  district  roads.  The 
district  of  Cuddapah,  measuring  13,000  square  miles,  has  nothing  that  deserves  the  name  of 
road ;  there  are  tracks,  impassable  after  a  little  rain,  and  everywhere  carts,  when  used,  carry 
half  Uieir  proper  load,  and  proceed  by  stages  of  half  the  usual  length;  while  the  trunk  road 
from  this  district  is  so  notoriously  bad,  that  the  Military  Board  use  it  as  a  trial-ground  to  test 
the  powers  of  new  gun  carriages,  which  are  pronounced  safe  if  they  pass  over  this  severe 
ordeal.  This  district  is  one  of  the  finest  cotton-fields  in  South  India,  but  has  its  prosperity- 
impeded  and  kept  down  by  the  wretched  state  of  its  internal  roads,  and  of  ics  communiGa- 
tion  with  the  coast,  the  natuitd  outlet  for  its  commerce.  Other  districts  might  be  naxoed 
only  second  to  this  in  extent,  and  hardly  inferior  in  capabihties,  in  which  the  internal  com- 
munications are  no  better;  and  there  are  few  districts  in  which  country  roads,  as  dtsttii- 
iTuished  from  the  chief  trunk  roads,  have  received  any  attention  whatever,  and  to  all  but 
those  few  the  description  of  Cuddapah  is  applicable;  the  principal  exception  betog  the 
collectoi-ate  of  Salem,  which,  as  it  is  a  level  country,  without  any  large  rivers,  has,  noder 
Mr.  Orr,  received  considerable  improvement  at  a  trifling  expanse  of  abcmt  4,000  /.,  and  the 
forced  labom*  of  the  district ;  but  it  is  still  without  main  routes  of  commimication  with  the 
surrounding  districts. 

56.  Tliat  the  entire  extent  of  road  practicable  for  bullock  carts  scarcely  exceeds  3,000 
miles  for  the  entire  Presidency ;  mostly  without  bridges,  impracticable  in  wet  weather,, 
tedious  und  dangerous  in  the  dry  season ;  not  a*a  individual  talook  possesses  roads  corre- 
spondent to  the  number  of  its  population,  and  where  there  is  the  greatest  improvement,  as 
at  Salem,  it  is  of  no  benefit  to  the  other  parts  oF  the  country,  and  to  them  is  all  the  suiue  as 
if  it  had  no  existence. 

57.  That  the  unwillingness  of  the  Company  and  the  local  government  to  expend  money 
on  the  construction  of  roads  requisite  for  the  interchange  of  traffic  from  province  to  province, 
and  from  the  interior  to  the  shipping  ports  along  the  coast,  would  be  mcredible  if  it  were- 
not  a  notorious  and  snbstantiable  fact;  and  it  is  still  woive  that  they  should  pretend  the  ryots 
ought  to  make  them  at  their  own  expense  ;  for  pressed  down,  as  they  are,  by  a  heavy  load 
of  taxes,  which  renders  them  too  poor  to  purchase  Company's  salt  for  their  miserable  food 
of  boiled  rice  and  vegetable,  the  latter  too  freouently  wild  herbs,  the  spontaneous  produce 
of  the  uncultivated  eartti ;  unable  to  supply  themselves  with  clothes,  beyond  a  piece  or 
coarse  cotton  fabric,  worth  2s.,  once  in  a  twelvemonth,  it  is  impossible  ifor  them  to  find 
the  means  or  time  for  road-making  gratis,  even  if  they  possessed  the  skill  requisite  for  the 
purpose ;  and  your  Petitioners  submit  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  State,  which 
reduces  them  to  their  miserable  condition,  and  keeps  them  in  it  from  charter  to  charter,  t# 
spend  a  far  larger  portion  of  the  revenues  upon  the  improvement  of  the  country  u hence 
they  are  derived  than  it  does  at  pres('nt.  It  can  find  money  to  carry  on  wars  for  self- 
aggrandizement,  to  allow  imrnodcrate  salaries  to  its  civil  service,  to  pension  ofl^  the  whole  of 
its  members  on  500/.  a  year  each,  and  to  pay  interest  at  10  per  cent,  to  the  proprietors  of 
East  India  stock,  all  from  the  labour  of  the  ryot ;  and  when  he  requires  roads  by  which  he 
might  find  the  means  of  bettering  his  condition,  and  that  of  the  revenue,  he  is  told  that  he 
must  make  them  for  himself. 

M.  That  the  refiisal  of  the  local  government  to  efi'ect  the  necessary  improvements,  on  t!ie 
ground  of  financial  incapacity,  has  indeed  much  appearance  of  truth,  owing  to  the  circum- 
stance that  the  Supreme  Government  of  India  will  not  allow  any  money  to  be  assigned  to* 
the  purpose  of  improvements  at  this  Presidency,  unless  she  contributes  to  the  general  reve- 
nue of  the  Company  the  quota  of  50  lacs  of  rupees  over  and  above  her  own  expenditure; 
and  as  the  surplus  revenue  lor  the  year  1849-50  was  only  ^.43,10,761,  and  aU  preceding, 
years  vety  much  less,  Maditis  on  these  terms  can  hope  for  but  a  small  allowance;  but  the 
fact  is  that  she  is  dcdlt  by  most  unjustly  in  being  compelled  to  furnish  military  protectioa  to 
various  districts,  the  revenues  of  which  are  paid  into  the  treasuries  of  Bengaland  Bombay ;. 
the  cost  to  her  of  the  troops  thus  supplied  amounts  to  i?f.  79,83,000,  making,  with  tie 
st^urplus  already  quoted,  the  sum  of  Rs.  122,99,761,  nearly  73  kcs  above  her  assigned  quota, 
und,  were  she  to  be  allowed  to  spend  her  own  surplus,  there  would  be  ample, funds  boUi  for 
public  works  and  for  relief  from  injurious  and  impolitic  taxation  ;  while  tne;  construction  oi 
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^ood  roads  tbrottghout  the  Presidency  would  go  far  to  abate  the  sercrity  of  periodical        Appendix  D. 

laitfines,  by  permitting  the  easy  tmnftport  of  grain  from  one  province  to  another,  wliich  is  :- 

absolutely  impossible  under  present  drcum^tances^  when  a  journey  of  any  lengtii  would 
occasion  the  consumption  of  the  s;rain  for  the  support  of  the  drivers  and  their  cattle  long 
before  they  could  reach  their  ciestination.  Your  Petitioners^  tl)erefor6,  beg  for  that  portion 
of  redress  which  your  Right  honourable  House  shall  judge  due  to  the  necessities  of  the 
people  and  the  prosperity  of  the  Presidency. 

69.  That  your  Petitioners  now  come  to  the  representation  of  the  grievances  under  which  Compaa/s  Coatti 
thejr  labour,  iu  connexion  with  the  administration  of  civil  law  in  the  courts  of  the  East  o^  1^^- 
Indift  Company,  the  process  of  which,  besides  involving  large  unnecessary  expense,  is  slow, 
complicated  and  iuipt-rfect.  These  courts  comprise  those  of  the  moonsitfs,  with  a  jurisdic- 
tion in  suits  under  /Z«.  1,000  ;  of  the  sudr  ameens,  with  a  jurisdiction  below  i2». 2,600 ;  of 
the  principal  sudr  ameens,  or  subordinate  judges,  within  /^#.  10,000 ;  and  of  the  zillah',  or 
civil  judges,  with  jurisdiction  unlimited ;  HnalTy,  the  Court  of  Sudr  Adawlut,  the  highest 
court  of  appeal  in  the  country,  having  also  discretionary  power  to  call  up  certain  suits  from 
the  civil  courts  for  original  investigation. 

60.  That  from  the  decisions  of  the  moonsifis,  sudr  ameens,  principal  sudr  ameens,  or 
subordinate  judges,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  civil  courts;  decrees  of  these  latter  are  similarly 
appealable  to  the  Sudr  Adawlut,  and  in  suits  in  vol  vin^r  i2».  10,000  and  upwards  a  further 
app^l  to  the  Privy  Council  is  open;  also  cases  appealed  to  the  civil  courts  can  have  a 
special  appeal  to  the  Sudr  Court,  should  there  be  any  inconsistency  with  some  law  or  usage 
in  respect  of  which  there  may  exist  reasonable  doubt.  The  moonsifs,  sudr  ameens  and 
jmncipal  sudr  umeens,  are  eitlier  Europeans,  East  Indians  or  natives,  but  the  subordinate 
civil  and  sudr  adawlut  judges  are  covenanted  civil  servants. 

61.  That  in  all  suits,  whether  in  courts  of  the  First  Instance  or  in  Appeal,  every  paper  pre- 
sented to  the  court,  the  power  of  attorney  to  the  vakeel,  the  pleadings,  tlie  exhibits  of 
whajtever  kind  must  be  on  stamped  paper  of  a  certain  value,  varying  in  an  ascendino-  scale 
with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts,  from  4  annas  (sixpence)  to  4  rupees  (8  shillings)  pe?  sheet 
of  30  lines,  independently  of  an  inf^titution  fee,  payaUe  in  every  court  through  which  a  suit 
may  be  carried,  according  to  the  following  scale :— In  suits  for  sums  not  exceeding  16  rupees, 
one  rupee ;  above  16  and  not  exceeding  32,  two  rupees ;  from  32  to  64,  four  ru^cs;  from' 
64  to  150,  eight  rupees;  from  150  to  300,  sixteen  ;  from  300  to  800,  thirty-two;  from  800 
to  1,600,  fifty  ;  1,600  to  3,000,  one  hundred;  3.000  to  5,000,  one  hundred  and  filly;  6,u0o 
to  10,000,  two  hundred  and  fifty;  10,000  to  15,000,  three  hundred  and  fifty ;  15*,0U0  to 
25,000,  five  hundred ;  25,000  to  50,000,  seven  hundred  and  fifty;  50,000  to  *100,ooo,  one 
thousand;  above  100,000,  two  thousand;  this  fee  is  to  be  the  stamp  on  the  first  sheet  of  the 
plaint  or  petition  of  appeal ;  and  all  further  sheets  to  complete  the  pleading  must  have 
each  a  stamp,  varying,  according  to  the  court  of  jurisdiction,  ftom  4  annas  to  4  rupees.  All 
proceedings  in  every  suit  are  matter  of  record  to  meet  the  privilege  of  appeal. 

62*  That  the  vexatious  delays  arising  out  of  the  present  judicial  system,  and  the  injury 
thereby  inflicted  on  the  suitors,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Court  of  Directors  so  Kmg  ajto  as 
the  year  1814,  as  will  be  apparent  from  the  following  extract  from  a  despatch  to  the  govern- 
ment of  this  Presidency,  dated  the  29th  April  in  that  year,  and  printed  by  order  of  the 
Honourable  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  1st  July  1819  : — 

,  •*  17.  What  also  occasions  the  great  arrears  of  suits  in  all  our  tribunals,  botli  European 
and  native,  is  the  process  and  forms  by  which  justice  is  administered.  This  process  and 
these  forms  are  substanlially  the  same  as  those  of  the  superior  tribunals  in  Eiioland,  and 
even  pass  under  the  same  names.  The  pleadings  of  the  court  are,  almost  in  every  case, 
written  (as  well  as  the  evidence  of  witnesses),  and  they  proceed  by  petition  or  declaration, 
replication  and  rejoinder,  supplemental  answer  and  reply. 

"  18.  Such  a  minute  and  tedious  mode  of  proceeding,  in  a  country  where  the  court*;  are  ao 
few,  compared  with  the  vast  extent  and  population  of  it,  must  be  quite  incompatible  with 
promptitude  and  despatch.  Causes  must  be  long  pending,  and  slowly  got  over  oH' the  file ; 
and  the  tardiness  with  which  the^  are  brought  to  u  settlement  must,  in  innumerable  instances' 
be  a  greater  evil  than  the  origmal  injury  sought  to  be  redressed,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
frequent  visits  which  the  litigant  parties  are  under  the  necessity  of  making,  for  the  purpose 
of  filing  their  pleadings  in  the  progress  of  the  cause,  according  to  the  turn  which  the  pro- 
ceedings may  take.  This  grievance  is  one  of  no  ordinary  magnitude  to  the  suitors,  as  well 
as  to  those  who  may  be  summoned  to  give  evidence.  On  one  description  of  persons  it  mnst^ 
according  to  the  information  we  have  received  from  Colonel  Munro,  operate  with  peculiar 
severity :  we  here  refer  to  the  heads  of  villages.  *  They  are  (he  observes)  *  subject  to  great 
inconvenience  and  distress,  being  summoned,  as  witnesses  in  every  trifling  litigation  that 
goes  before  the  judge  from  their  respective  villages.  They  are  supposed  to  know  the  state 
of  the  matter  better  than  anybody  else,  and  are  therefore  always  summoned.  They  are 
detained  weeks  and  months  from  the  management  of  theirfiinns,  and  are  frequently  no  sooner 
at  home  than  they  are  called  away  50  or  100  miles  by  a  flresh  summons  about  some  petty 
suit  which  they  could  have  settled  much  better  on  the  spot;  and  crowds  of  them,  as  well  an 
of  the  principal  ryots,  are  always  lying  about  the  courts,  and  very  often  without  its  being 
known  to  tlie  judge  that  they  are  there.' " 

(20— III.  App.)  d  d  3  6.1.  Thar, 
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Ap^udix  D.  63.  That,  in  order  to  exemplify  the  tediousoess  of  the  protractions  to  which  suitB  are  liable, 

your  petitioners  will  select  a  few  cases  from   **  Decisions  of  the  Sudr  Adawlut/'  published 

by  that  court,  embracing  the  last  half-year  of  1849 : — 


DAteofPraeeedinnof 
Sudr  Ada^ut. 

Nature  of  Derision. 

Year  of 
Origiiial  fiait. 

Time  occupied. 

2  July   1849  - 

Special  appeal  suit  decided    -        -        - 

1S40 

9  years. 

ff              9f 

Suit  remanded  to  Qvil  Court 

1845 

4     „ 

9f              99 

Ditto      .       to      ditto      ... 

.    1843 

6     >, 

ff              ff         " 

Ditto      -       to      ditto      ... 

1846 

3     „ 

ao  Aug.    „    - 

Suit  remanded  to  Original  Court  - 

1846 

3     „ 

W               »9         " 

Suit  remanded  to  Civil  Court 

1847 

2     „ 

23     „         „      - 

Decrees  of  Lower  Courts  reversed 

1841 

8     „ 

22  Oct.      „     - 

Suit  remanded  to  Civil  Court 

1846 

3     „ 

12  Nov.     „     - 

Ditto      -       to     ditto        .         -         - 

1845 

4     „ 

24  Dec.     „     - 

Decree  of  courts  below  reversed  after  two 

remands  in  1840  and  1844 

Uncertain 

Above  15    „ 

64.  That  the  above  extracts  are  from  cases  first  exhibiting  the  dates  of  the  original  suits ; 
and  they  disclose  a  principal  feature  of  the  progress  of  civil  suits,  viz.  a  remand  to  the 
inferior  courts  for  le-investigation  and  decision  de  novo,  sometimes  causing  the  litigation  to  be 
re-opened  ab  initio,  and  involving  a  second  course  of  appeal;  and  although,  in  these  eases^ 
a  portion  of  the  stamp  dues  is  remitted,  still  the  pleaders  must  be  paid,  and  other  disburse- 
ments incurred,  besides  the  fatigue  and  waste  of  time  in  journeying  between  the  several 
courts,  which,  added  to  the  uncertain  and  distant  prospective  of  the  final  issue,  are  so 
harassing  to  body,  mind,  and  pocket,  that  it  would  frequently  be  preferable  to  the 
successful  party  to  have  abandoned  his  rights,  rather  than  to  have  exposed  himself  to  the 
annoyance,  expense  arid  interminable  troubles  of  the  Company's  courts  of  law.  And,  under 
all  these  considerations,  it  will  be  obvious  to  your  Right  honourable  House,  that,  where  the 
value  of  the  property  in  dispute  is  trifling,  the  lawful  claimant  would  choose  rather  to  forfeit 
his  claim  than  prosecute  it  at  an  expense  beyond  its  worth;  and  when  the  property  is  larjje, 
the  heavy  institution  fee  must  act  as  a  bar  to  the  man  of  small  means  seeking  the  recovery  of 
his  rights  by  the  appalling  process  of  the  courts  of  the  Company :  your  Petitioners  con- 
sequently pray  that  trial  at  bar  may  be  granted  on  a  fixed  day,  with  immediate  decision,' 
instead  of  an  examination  of  witnesses  from  day  to  day,  as  they  may  delay  their  appearance ; 
and  shorter  modes  of  executing  the  decrees. 

65.  That  great  as  are  the  evils  of  delay  and  expenditure,  another,  scarcely  less  formidable, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  imperfectness  of  the  machinery,  to  which,  in  point  of  fact,  the  two 
first-mentioned  evils  principally  owe  their  origin ;  and  consisting  in  the  absence  of  sound 
judicial  capacity  in  the  presiding  officers,  especially  those  of  the  lower  tribunals,  scarcely 
one  of  whom  has  even  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  the  vernacular  language  of  the  district 
in  which  he  exercises  his  functions,  has  previously  devoted  any  portion  of  his  time  to  the 
study  of  jurisprudence,  or  experienced  even  a  limited  tmining  in  a  judicial  court ;  and  this 
evil  is  further  aggravated  by  the  injudicious  manner  in  which  they  are  appointed  or  removed. 
The  heads  of  the  judicial  courts  are  in  a  state  of  perpetual  transition ;  when  one  of  them  goes 
away  from  his  post,  he  is  generally  replaced,  ad  intenm,  by  the  judge  of  another  court, 
whose  post  also  receives  a  temporary  incumbent  from  a  third  court ;  and  so  on  in  a  greater 
or  less  ramification  of  changes ;  all  leaving  many  suits  pending  which  have  been  partially 
heard  by  each  of  the  judges  prior  to  his  temporary  transition.  Where  these  are  intricate,  the 
locum  tenens  MBVidWy  allo,vs  them  to  lie  over  till  the  return  of  his  predecessor;  or,  if  the 
current  business  cannot  be  delayed,  they  are  imperfectly  investigated  and  hurriedly  disposed 
of,  manifestly  to  the  prejudice  of  the  suitor  in  either  case. 

66.  That  the  indifference  of  the  local  government  to  the  interests  of  the  suitors  in  their 
courts  is  further  apparent,  from  the  circumstance  that  a  party  acquainted  with  the  native 
language  of  one  district  is  appointed  to  another  with  the  vernacular  of  which  he  is  wholly 
unacquainted;  and  one  instance  has  lately .  occuired  where  Mr.  A.  Robertson,  who  is 
acquainted  with  Tamil  only,  was  appointed  to  the  Telugu  district  of  Vizagapatam,  where  the 
administration,  as  Governor's  agent,  of  both  civil  and  criminal  justice  devolves  on  him ; 
while  Mr.  W.  A.  D.  Inglis,  acquainted  with  Telugu,  was  transferred  from  Cuddapah,  a  dis- 
trict in  which  that  language  is  spoken,  to  Chingleput,  with  the  vernacular  of  which  district 
he  is  totally  unacquainted.  The  consequence  of  such  appointments  and  exchange  is,  that 
the  judge  is  necessarily  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  subordinates  of  his  new  court,  at  whose 
mercy  fhe  suitors  find  themselves  almost  entiiely  placed,  with  all  the  pernicious  effects 
resulting  from  sucli  an  anomalous  position. 

67.  That  in  connexion  with  the  injudicious  appointments  to  which  your  Petitioners  have 
referred  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  they  beg  leave  to  exemplify  to  your  Right  honourable 
House  a  few  recent  and  striking  instances.  In  1847  Mr.  E.  P.  Thompson  was  appointed 
a  judge  of  the  Sudr  Adawlut,  the  highest  court  of  appeal  at  this  Presidency,  when  the  whole 
of  his  experience  in  the  judicial  line — and  that  nine  years  previously— amounted  to  no  more 
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Aan  five  years  and  three  months.     In  1847  Mr.  H.  D.  Phillips,  who  had  been  8  years,       Appendix  D. 
9  months,  and  20  days  in  the  same  line,  his  whole  period  of  civil  service  being  only  17  years,  _— - 

was  sent  as  commissioner  to  Kurnool,  such  being  chiefly  a  revenue  appointment;  and  sub- 
sequently, in  1850,  as  collector  of  Salem;  while  Mr.  S.  Scott,  only  11  months  in  the  judi- 
cial line,  saving  a  little  experience  while  commissioner  in  Kurnool,  was  nominated  civil  judge 
of  Combaconura,  one  of  the  most  frequented  courts  in  this  Presidency.  In  1860  Mr.  RcmpeU, 
who  had  never  done  a  day's  duty  as  a  judicial  oflBcer,  was  made  civil  judge  (an  appellate 
office,  and  with  unlimited  jurisdiction  as  a  court  of  the  First  Instance)  of  the  important  dis- 
trict of  Coimbatore. 

68.  That  as  regards  removals,  your  Petitioners  will  instance  the  case  of  Mr.  Morehead, 
judge  of  the  Sudr  Adawlut,  who,  in  1850,  was  ordered  to  proceed  as  a  commissioner  to 
Ceylon,  to  investigate  some  matter  concerning  a  military  officer  (in  which  the  people  of  this 
Presidency  had  no  interest  whatever),  and  during  whose  absence  suits,  partially  investigated 
by  him,  could  not  be  disposed  of,  to  the  injury  of  the  suitors  therein,  and  in  one  case  to  a 
suitoi^b  utter  ruin  from  the  delay;  on  which  occasion  Mr.  Freese,.who,  out  of  a  civil  service 
of  22  years,  had  passed  less  than  two  years  in  the  judicial  line,  and  that  also  very  long  ago, 
was  teuipoi-arily  appointed  to  the  place  of  Mr.  Morehead ;  and  they  will  also  quote  that  of 
Mr.  Strange*  who  was  taken  from  his  seat  on  the  Sudr  bench  in  this  year  to  proceed  on  a 
Government  mission  into  Malabar,  on  which  he  has  now  been  absent  nine  months,  and  with 
the  usual  consequence  of  all  suits  examined  or  acted  on  by  himself  being  suspended  until  his 
(uncertain)  return  ;  while,  to  conclude  the  general  character  of  the  Company's  judicial  ser- 
vice with  its  common  appellation  in  this  country,  it  is  a  "  refuge  for  the  destitute,"  all  those 
persons  who  are  too  incompetent  for  the  revenue  department  being  transformed  into  judges 
and  dif?pensers  of  the  criminal  and  civil  law  of  the  Mofussil. 

69.  Your  Petitioners,  when  thus  submitting  to  your  Ri^ht  honourable  House  the  griev- 
anees  endured  by  the  people  of  this  Presidency  in  the  admniistraticn  amongst  them  of  civil 
law,  are  unable  to  lay  down  what  might  be  deemed  a  fitting  remedy ;  but  they  may  respect- 
fully, yet  earnestly,  press  upon  the  consideration  of  your  Right  honourable  House,  that  the 
evil  of  delay  acknowledged  to  exist  in  1814  is  still  unremedied,  and  that  a  more  summary 
adjudicaiion  of  civil  suits  than  can  now  be  obtained  is  essential  for  the  welfare,  comfort  and 
]iappin608  of  the  people ;  that  this  cannot  be  obtained  vrithout  altering  the  present  system  of 
appeal;  that  in  doing  away^itb  much  of  these  appeals  it  is  indispensable  that  the  courtft 
havinc^  summary  and  final  jurisdiction  should  be  presided  over  by  two  or  more  trained, 
experienoed  and  l^allv  quahfied  judges ;  and  that  experience  shows  such  heads  of  courts  are 
not  to  be  found  in  tne  civil  servants  of  the  East  India  Company,  while,  as  at  present, 
untrained  and  not  specially  educated  for  such  responsible  situations.  Your  Petitioners  would 
also  suggest  the  propriety,  amounting  almost  to  necessity,  of  the  class  of  superior  judges 
being  rendered  incapable  of  displacement  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  local  government,  in 
order  to  insure  impartiality  and  justice  in  their  decisions,  especially  in  cases  where  the  East 
India  Company  or  the  local  government  are  parties  to  the  causes  to  be  adjudicated. 

70.  That  besides  the  better  training  and  more  thorough  education  of  the  judges  in  a  course 
of  legal-  knowledge,  your  Petitioners  beg  for  a  complete  reformation  in  the  practice  of 
pleading,  so  that  vakeels  and  pleaders  may  likewise  be  previously  subjected  to  a  course  oP 
sound  and  thorough  instruction,  and  obtain  license  to  plead  only  upon  regular  certificates 
granted  by  the  Sudr  Adawlut,  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  which  your  Petitioners  b^  to 
quote  the  language  of  the  despatch  already  referred  to,  in  para.  62  : — 

"  The  defective  and  superficial  acquaintance  of  the  vakeels  themselves  with  the  regulations, 
fteir  general  inaptitude  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  has  long  been  the  theme  of  complaint 
on  the  part  ol  our  servants  under  the  Benoral  Presidency,  as  well  as  by  Colonel  Leith,  who 
was  employed  under  your  Government  in  framing  the  original  code  of  laws  and  regulations, 
and  vmo  has,  in  his  letter  to  the  Chairman  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  of  the  25th  January 
1808,  of  which  we  formerly  transmitted  you  a  copy,  expressed  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
the  vakeels,  in  terms  which  have  particularly  attracted  our  attention.  '  There  is,  perhaps,* 
he  says,  *  no  part  of  the  judicial  system  wnich  has  been  attended  with  worse  consequences 
than  the  vakeel  branch  of  it ;  they  are  in  general  extremely  illiterate,  and  their  situation 
gives  them  various  opportunities  of  committing  abuses  which  are  not  easily  detected ;  in 
particisiar,  they  have  been  accused  of  promoting  litigation,  by  holding  forth  false  promises 
of  success  to  their  clients ;  their  habits  of  intercourse  with  the  natives,  and  their  being,  in 
a  manner,  the  only  persons  who  are  acquainted  with  the  regulations,  makes  it  easy  for  them 
to  do  so.  1  do  not  hesitate  in  saying,  that  one  great  cause  of  the  litigation  and  delay  in 
law-snits  has  arisen  from  the  native  pleaders.' 

"  23.  Your  Board  of  Revenue  also,  in  the  Report  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  have 
distinctly  averred  that  *  the  licensing  of  pleaders  in  vakeels  had  led  to  a  series  of  fraud  and  cor- 
ruption m  the  zillah  and  provincial  courts,'  and  they  therefore  recommend  that  in  the  revenue 
courts  which  it  was  then  in  contemplation  to  establish  at  the  Presidency,  ^  pleading  ore  tenus 
should  be  adopted,  instead  of  petitions,  replications,  and  rejoinders.'  We  therefore  direct  you 
to  instrnct  the  courts  of  Sudder  Dewanny  and  Nezamut  Adawlut,  and  the  inferior  courts,  to 
oommunicate  their  ideas  on  this  subject,  and  that  you  do  thereupon  revise  the  respective 
powers,  together  with  the  forms  of  process  in  both  departments,  with  the  view  of  rendering 
the  proceedings  in  civil  cases  as  summary  as  may  be  compatible  with  the  ends  of  substantial 
justice ; "  and  to  inform   your  Right  honourable  House  that  all  things  above  noticed  as 

(20--III.  App.)  d  d  4  injurious 
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AppendiiL  D.       injurious  to  suitors,  arising  from  the  ignorance  and  dishonesty  of  the  vakeels,  are  as  bad  and 
common  now  as  they  were  when  Colonel  Leith  recorded  his  opinion. 

71.  That  should  it  seem  good  to  your  Right  honourable  House  to  do  away  with  the 
oppi^ssive  system  of  ryotwar,  and  substitute  in  its  place  the  ancient  village  system  of  the 
country  referred  to  in  a  former  part  of  this  Petition,  your  Petitioners  pray  that  it  may  be 
restored  in  its  integrity ;  the  potail  or  head  of  the  village,  and  his  village  servants,  being 
invested  with  the  superintendence  of  the  local  police,  an  appeal  against  Ins  proceedings  to 
the  courts  of  justice  being  allowed;  the  institution  of  the  village  punchayet,  which  is  now 
only  optional,  being  rendered  imperative,  and  composed  of  respectable  ryots,  to  be  selected  by 
the  villagers  in  monthly  rotation,  the  punchayet  to  take  cognizance  of  civil  causes  for  simple 
debt  up  to  JRs.  100,  with  the  power  of  passing  a  final  decision  when  the  amount  does  not 
exceed  Rs.  20. 

72.  That  u  district  punchayet  be  formed  for  a  certain  number  of  villages,  the  members 
being  elected  annually  by  rotation,  having  jurisdiction  in  suits  to  the  extent  of  Ms.  500,  to 
which  appeals  may  be  carried  from  the  village  punchayets  in  all  cases  within  their  cognizance 
above  Ks,  20,  and  that  an  office  of  registry  be  established  in  each  village  in  communication 
with  the  collector's  cutcherry  for  the  prevention  of  frauds.  And  your  Petitioners  be^  to 
refer  your  Kight  honourable  House  to  the  48th  and  following  paragraphs  of  the  same  judicial 
letter  from  the  Court  of  Directors  to  this  Government,  for  a  full  ancl  iavourable  account  of 
the  punchayet  system,  to  which  they  have  adverted,  the  paragraphs  being  too  many  to  be 
quoted  at  length  wiihin  the  compass  of  this  Petition. 

73.  That  the  criminal  courts  of  the  Company  are  on  a  par  with  the  civil  courts,  the  judges 
being  without  eny  distinct  legal  training,  excepting  what  is  to  be  obtained  iu  the  revenue 
department,  where  they  have  all  previously  held  the  appointment  of  magistrate  and  justice 
of  the  peace;  and  although  they  have  regulations  furnished  fur  their  guidance,  framed  by 
the  Sufir  Adawlut,  the  members  of  which  are  persons  selected  from  their  own  body,  and 
whose  whole  stock  of  judicial  information  is  aerived  from  their  experieuce  in  more  subor- 
dinate sitiiatioiifs,  tlieir  proceedings  are  too  frequently  heterogeneous,  and  based  upon  mis- 
apprehension of  the  regililutions;  and  their  inefficiency  may  be  inferred  from  the  facts  that, 
in  the  year  1850,  the  latest  date  to  which  your  Petitioners  have  access,  in  one  distiict,  that 
of  Hajahmundry,  the  disproportion  of  the  persons  punished  to  the  number  summoned  wag 
nine  per  cent,  of  the  former  to  91  per  cent  of  the  latter,  100  men  having  been  brouu:ht 
up  for  every  nine  that  were  convicted  ;  in  other  districts  the  ratio  has  been  in  some  17 
per  cent.,  and  in  others  10  per  cent,  while  the  average  ratio  in  all  the  districts  throughout 
the  Presidency  showed  that  the  number  brought  up  to  the  magistrate  was  twice  that  of  the 
convicted  parties;  and  these  inconveniences,  amounting  very  generally  to  injuries,  are 
chiefly  occasioned  by  the  European  magistrates  giving  their  prmcipal  attention  to  their 
revenue  duties,  leaving  those  of  tne  magistracy  to  be  performefl  by  their  subordinates*  'lliat 
in  two  districts  alone,  those  of  Cambaconum  and  Tinnevelly,  the  number  of  individuals 
against  whom  the  charges  were  declared  to  be  wilfully  false  and  malicious  was  2,064 ;  while 
the  number  of  persons  punished  for  bringing  those  charges  was  no  more  than  136.  In  the 
whole  Presidency,  for  petty  ofTeuces  before  the  police,  01,602  persons  were  detained  for 
periods  running  from  three  days  to  60  and  upwards,  of  whom  11,823  were  detained  above* 
:30days;  and  as  the  number  punished  altogether  was  only  4 A,829,  it  follows  that  many  were 
detained  who  were  not  offenders.  Again,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  12,543  persons  were 
detained  from  three  to  upwards  of  30  days  for  crimes  and  misdemeanors^  while  the  provisions 
of  clause  4,  section  27,  Regulation  XI.  of  1816,  limit  the  time  for  inquiry  to  48  hours. 

74.  That  these  few  facts  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Foujdaree  Adawlut,  sufficiently 
demonstrate  the  ill-working  of  that  part  of  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  which  is 
entrusted  to  the  police;  much  of  which  might  be  remedied  if  the  magisterial  power  were 
taken  away  from  the  collectors  and  their  subordinates,  who  have  full  employment  for  all 
their  time  and  talents,  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  connected  with  the  collection  of  the 
revenue,  and  on  account  of  which,  a^  above  remarked,  they  depute  so  much  of  their  func- 
tions connected  with  the  police  to  the  tehsildars ;  that,  although  your  Petitioners  cannot 
distinctly  discover,  from  the  Report  of  the  Foujdaree  Adawlut,  the  individual  crimes  of  the 
accused  pai  ties  in  the  police  cases,  they  are  yet  perfectly  sure  that  the  far  gi*eater  portion 
have  been  made  to  arise  from  the  demands  for  tl)e  revenue;  the  tehsildars  being  able,  in 
their  magisterial  capacity,  to  trump  up  false  accusations,  and  to  involve  any  number  of 
persons  in  their  charges ;  this  circumstance  accounts  for  tlie  number  of  paities  brought  up. 
to  the  police,  who  were  ultimately  discharged ;  for  the  admitted  number  of  false  and  mali- 
cious charges,  for  the  paucity  of  punishments  affecting  the  authors  of  the  charges,  and  for 
the  numerous  detentions  in  violation  of  the  regulations ;  besides  this,  the  police  being  all 
under  the  collector,  and  always  more  attentive  to  the  exaction  of  the  revenue  than  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  lives  and  property  of  the  people,  tlie  natural  consequence  is,  that  bur- 
glaries, highway  and  gang  robberies,  are  more  or  less  prevalent  in  every  dis^ict,  which, 
could  not  DC  the  case  if  the  police  were  efficient,  and  performed  its  proper  duty.  Your  Peti- 
tioners pray,  tlierefore,  that  this  anomalous  state  of  things  may  be  rectified  ;  that  the  police 
may  be  made  a  separate  department,  as  it  was  before  the  regulation  of  1816;  and  that  it. 
may  be  enlarged  to  the  extent  necessary  for  the  effective  protection  of  the  country. 

75.  That  the  "  Select  Reports  of  Criminal  Cases,"  determined  by  the  some  court,  affijrd 
abundant  instances  of  the  ill-working  of  that  part  of  the  administration  which  is  couiiuitted 

to 
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to  the  higher  class  of  criminal  judges,  of  which  your  Petitioners  will  briefly  quote  a  few  cases.       Appendix  D- 
At  Masulipatam,  at  the  3d  quarterly  session  of  1838,  a  person  named  Kota  Ramudu  and  •.... 

fifteen  others,  were  tried  for  gang  robbery  and  murder,  in  an  attack  on  the  Talook  treasury 
at  Eilore,  two  of  whom  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  14  years'  hard  labour  in  irons;  on 
the  case  coming  before  the  Foujdaree  Adawlut  the  sentence  was  changed  into  transportation 
for  life;  subse<}uently  to  which  further  evidence  was  produced,  which  the  said  court  con- 
sidered conclusive  as  to  the  innocence  of  the  condemned  parties,  and  orders  were  given  for 
their  release  ;  but  in  the  interval  one  had  died  at  the  place  of  his  transportation,  the  other 
was  brought  back,  and,  to  quote  the  language  of  the  reports,  "  a  present  of  money  was 
bestowed  upon  him  by  Government  by  way  of  compensation  for  the  hardships  he  had  under- 
gone." At  Coimbatore,  in  October  1845,  Ramadattan  and  four  others  were  tried  for  murder, 
when  the  session  judge  convicted  them  all,  and  recommended  that  they  should  be  severally 
sentenced  to  death.  In  this  recommendation  the  first  and  third  puisne  judges  of  the  Fouj- 
daree Adawlut,  Mr.  Watei-s  and  Mr.  Boileau,  coincided;  but  the  secopd  judge,  Mr. Lewin, 
expressed  his  conviction  that  the  murder  had  been  perpetrated  by  two  of  the  witnesses,  and 
proposed  that  the  trial  should  be  laid  before  the  chief  judge,  Mr.  Dickinson,  who  concurred 
with  Mr.  Lewin;  when  an  additional  judge,  Mr.  Thomas,  was  appointed  to  go  into  the 
case,  and  he  concurring  with  Mr.  Dickinson  and  Mr.  Lewin,  the  prisoners  were  acquitted, 
and  the  session  judge  was  reproved  for  not  having  proj>erly  attended  to  the  regulations.  In 
June  ]  848,  Madiera  Poturaza  Karra  Tippadu  and  two  others  were  tried  in  Kurnool,  before 
the  agent  to  the  Governor  of  Fort  St.  (jeorge,  on  the  charge  of  murder.  The  agent  con- 
victed Madiga,  and  recommended  that  he  should  be  hanged,  and  that  the  second  pri- 
soner should  give  security.  The  Court  of  Foujdaree  Adawlut  considered  '^  the  evidence  too 
weak  and  inconclusive  for  the  conviction  of,  or  even  for  a  requisition  of  security  from,  any 
of  the  prisoners  charged  ;"  acquitted  Madiga,  directing  his  unconditional  release,  and  issued 
orders  for  the  annulment  of  the  requisition  of  security  undejr  which  the  second  prisoner  bad 
been  placed.  After  this  sentence  of  acquiUal  had  been  passed  by  the  Foujdaree  Adawlut, 
the  agent  received  information  that  the  commission  of  the  murder  had  been  perpetrated  by 
an  unsuspected  person  named  Sanjivigadu,  who  had  confessed  his  guilt,  and  surrenderea 
Iiiniself  to  the  police.  The  agent  of  the  Governor  at  this  period  was  Mr.  H.  D.  Phillips, 
whose  eleven  years  of  judicial  experience  would  have  hanged  three  innocent  persons,  upon 
evidence  insufficient  to  demand  a  requisition  of  security  from  any  one  of  them.  In  August 
1860,  Govind  Row  was  tried  at  Combatore  for  murder  and  robbery.  "  1*he  session  judge, 
Mr.  Roupell,  in  concurrence  with  the  Mahomedan  law  officer,  considered  the  evidence  to  be 
conclusive  as  to  the  prisoner's  guilt,  and  referred  tlie  trial  for  the  final  judgment  of  the 
Foujdaree  Adawlut,  with  a  recommendation  that  he  should  be  sentenced  to  sufiTer  death/' 
The  Court  observed  that  the  examination  was  defective,  and  that  there  were  discrepancies 
and  omissions  in  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution,  which  vitiated  the  proof  of  several  cir- 
cumstances. They  accordingly  acquitted  the  prisoner  of  the  crime  charged,  but  ordered 
that  he  should  find  two  securities  in  50  rupees  (5  /.)  each,  for  good  behaviour  and  appear^ 
ance  when  required  within  three  years. 

76.  That  your  Petitioners  restrict  themselves  to  these  four  cases,  because  they  are  desirous 
not  to  lengthen  their  Petition  unnecessarily ;  but  they  would  request  the  attention  of  your 
Right  honourable  House  to  the  last  instance  quoted,  it  having  come  under  the  cognizance  of 
Mr.  Roupell,  the  officer  whom  your  Petitioners  have  mentioned  in  an  earlier  paragraph  as 
having  been  appointed  judge  at  C|piinbatore,  without  having  ever  done  a  day's  duty  as  a 
judicial  officer.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising,  that  his  examinations  should  exhibit  dis- 
crepancies, defects  and  omissions,  nor  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  lean  on  the  Mahomedan 
law  officer  for  support  and  guidance,  which  would  have  cost  tlie  prisoner  his  life  except  for 
the  interference  of^  the  superior  court;  when  Mr.  Phillips  could  go  as  far  wrong  as  he,  afler 
a  duty  of  eleven  years  in  the  judicial  department. 

77.  That  these  four  instances  are  enough  to  show  the  absolute  necessity  for  a  change  in 
the  judicial  system,  as  regards  the  appointment  of  judges  holding  jurisdiction  over  the  lives 
and  persons  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  this  Presidency ;  and  your  Petitioners  may  desire 
a  change  in  the  laws  or  regulations  also,  by  the  introduction  of  a  better  code  than  that  of  the 
Mahomedans ;  by  which,  to  name  only  one  particular,  adultery  is  made  a  criminal  offence, 
whereas  by  English  and  Hindu  law  it  is  one  of  civil  action  for  pecuniary  damages.  A  com- 
prehensive code,  published  in  English,  and  translated  for  the  information  of  the  public,  would 
•do  away  with  the  necessity  of  Muftees  or  Mahomedan  law  officers;  while  the  restriction 
of  judicial  employment  to  a  separate  class  of  persons,  trained  to  an  acquaintance  with  it, 
botJi  by  theory  and  practice,  would  render  the  judges  at  home  in  their  own  courts,  and  instil 
a  confidence  among  the  people  which  is,  and  must  ever  be,  wanting  in  the  regulations  and 
judges  of  the  Company  as  at  present  constituted. 

78.  That  great  inconvenience  is  continually  resulting  to  the  people  from  the  impossibility  Public  Records, 
•of  getting  access  to  the  public  records  and  documents  of  the  various  offices,  of  which  your 
Petitioners  will  give  two  or  three  instances:  in  the  year  1840,  the  Hindu  community  for- 
warded to  the  Court  of  Directors,  through  the  local  government,  a  memorial,  the  receipt  of 

which  was  acknowledged  by  the  Chief  Secretary,  with  the  remark,  tliat  the  memorialists  ought 
to  "  refrain  from  representations  touching  the  proceedings  of  Government,  whilst  the  facts 
and  official  documents  which  alone  contain  the  true  record  of  these  facts  are  unknown  to 
them ;"  and  when  on  this  intimation  an  application  was  made  for  certain  infonnation  con- 
nected with  a  second  n^emorial  then  in  course  of  preparation,  the  same  Chief  Secretary  replied 
(20-111.  App.)  E  E  that 
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Appendix  D.        that  the  application  was  irregular,  and,  instead  of  supplying  the  information,  referred  them  to 

the  former  letter.     In  the  present  year  the  Madras  Native  Association  applied  for  access  to 

official  data,  necessary  to  enable  them  to  draw  up  this  Petition  to  your  Riglit  honourable 
House,  when  no  notice  was  vouchsafed  to  their  application ;  and,  lastly,  about  6ve  montlis 
ago,  on  the  9th  July,  application  was  made  on  behalf  of  the  Memorialists  for  the  second 
time,  requesting  to  be  informed  if  the  orders  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  stated,  in  reply  to  a  previous  application,  it  was  then  awaiting,  in  consequence  of 
the  Court's  despatch  not  being  sufficiently  explicit,  had  been  received ;  and  if  so,  that  they 
might  be  communicated  to  the  Memorialists  :  the  Chief  Secretary  ordered  it  to  be  recorded, 
but  has  given  no  answer  up  to  the  present  date.  There  are  also  innumerable  instances  in 
which  natives  accused  to  their  superiors  of  misconduct,  are  constantly  refused  copies  of  office 
documents  by  which  to  establish  their  defence,  and  free  themselves  from  false  accusations. 
Your  Petitioners  therefore  request,  that  parties  on  making  application  may  be  entitled  to  take 
or  to  receive  copies  of  such  papers  as  they  may  wish  to  possess  for  such  purposes ;  as  well  as 
that  all  official  papers  of  general  interest  maybe  printed  for  sale  at  cost  price;  by  this 
practice  the  Government  would  be  considerable  gainers,  as  its  acts,  and  the  reasons  of  them, 
would,  thereby  be  rendered  public,  together  with  their  attendant  circumstances;  and  they 
would  no  longer  be  subject  to  misrepresentation  and  misconstruction,  as  they  are  and  must 
continue  to  be  under  the  operation  of  the  present  system  of  official  secrecy. 

Education.  79.  That  your  Petitioners  will  next  advert  to  the  state  of  national  education  in  this  Pre- 

sidency, in  the  hope  that  your  Right  honourable  House  will  take  measures  for  enforcing  the 
obedience  of  the  local  government  to  such  future  regulations  as  the  wisdom  of  your  Kiglit 
honourable  House  may  lay  down  for  its  guidance  in  the  time  to  come.  Your  Petitioners  will 
trace  the  subject  no  further  backwards  than  to  the  year  1826,  when  Sir  Thomas  Munro, 
being  Governor,  proposed  in  a  Minute,  dated  10th  March,  that  thc^  system  of  native  educa- 
tion should  receive  assistance  from  the  State,  which  should  be  small  at  first,  but  increasing 
gradually  till  it  extended  to  the  formation  of  40  collectorate  schools,  and  300  tehsildary 
schools  tor  the  entire  Presidency,  the  estimated  expense,  when  in  complete  operation,  being 
calculated  at  i?y.  48,000.  The  Court  of  Directors,  in  a  despatch  dated  the  16th  April 
1828,  sanctioned  the  annual  appropriation  of  Rs.  50,000  for  this  purpose  ;  and  immediately 
on  the  receipt  of  this  sanction,  the  proposed  plan  was  put  into  partial  operation,  and 
continued  till  the  year  1834,  when  the  College  Board  for  native  instruction  declared  it  a  great 
failure.  On  this,  the  Government  proposed  a  modification  of  the  plan,  extending  the 
expenditure  to  Us.  90,000,  which,  on  being  referred  to'  the  Stipreme  Government,  was  dis- 
approved of  by  that  authority,  which  recommended  an  effisctive  seminary  at  Madras,  for 
instruction  in  English,  and  provincial  English  schools,  as  fisir  as  the  allowed  funds  should 
be  available.  From  this  time  projects  were  formed,  but  not  carried  into  effipct,  till  on  the 
12th  December  1839,  the  Government  deemed  it  expedient  to  establish  a  central  collegiate 
institution  at  Madras,  which  was  to  be  self-supporting,  by  means  of  public  donations  and 
the  exaction  of  fees  from  the  pupils.  The  institution  was  opened  on  the  14th  April  1841, 
when  it  was  publicly  stated,  that  should  it  "  appear  to  answer  its  design,  and  require  in 
its  early  existence  some  small  pecuniaiy  help  at  the  hands  of  Government,  the  SchooLBoard 
would  recommend  with  confidence  its  interests  to  the  Government  ;*'  but  no  donations  being 
forthcoming,  and  the  number  of  pupils  few,  from  that  period  to  the  present  the  annual  sum 
of  from  J?5.  26,000  to  JR^.  30,000,  has  been  regularly  granted  to  the  institution. 

80.  That  it  will  ihns  be  apparent,  that,  instead  of  education  being  shared  equally  among 
all  the  districts  of  the  Presidency,  it  is  confined  altogether  to  the  town  of  Madras,  in  which 
a  single  solu>ol,  attended  by  160  pupils,  on  the  average  of  its  ten  years'  existence,  absorbs 
more  dian  one4ialf  of  the  grant  aiwarded  for  the  entire  population  of  22,000,000,  while  the 
other  half  of  the  grant  has  lain  useless  in  the  Government  treasury  ever  since  the  grant  was 
in  existence. 

81.  That  while  the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  with  a  population  of  10,000,000,  and  instead 
of  yielding  a  surplus  revenue,  has  a  deficiency  of  60  lacs  of  rupees  annually,  enjoys  a  grant 
of  a  lac  and  a  quaii;er  of  rupees,  and  communicates  iastruction  at  185  schools,  frequented 
by  12,712  pupils,  Madrai^  with  her  actual  surplus  revenue  of  73  lacs  of  rupees,  and  more 
than  twice  the  population,  is  stinted  to  two-fifths  of  the  amount,  and  by  the  parsimony  and 
indecision  of  her  local  government  has  been  deprived  of  one-half  of  even  this  small  allowance, 
ever  since  the  grant  was  made  by  the  Court  of  Directors. 

82.  That  your  Petitioners  desire  from  your  Right  honourable  House  the  increase  of  this 
grant  proportionately  to  the  number  of  the  population,  and  the  establishment  of  efficient 
schools  throughout  all  the  districts  of  the  Presidency,  their  number  and  location  to  be  totally 
irrespective  of  the  schools  established  by  the  various  missionary  societies  for  the  purposes 
of  conversion ;  and,  as  the  English  language  is  at  present  but  very  little  known  in  the  inte- 
rior, they  desire  that  the  teaching  of  the  vernaculars,  instead  of  being  neglected  as  at  the 
Presidency,  shall  meet  with  the  attention  they  so  greatly  need ;  aad  to  that  end  ti)«t  provi- 
sion be  made  for  the  translation  of  useful  and  scientific  works  from  the  English,  for  which 
special  purpose  there  could  be  appropriated  the  eight  lacs  of  rupees  now  lying  in  the 
Government  treasury,  and  being  the  remaining  surplus  of  the  pagoda  funds  or  revenues 
accruing  to  the  Hindu  temples  whilst  under  the  management  of  Government  officers. 

83.  That  with  reference  to  the  subject  of  national  education,  your  Pctitionei's  are  anxious 
to  bring  to  the  notice  of  your  Right  honourable  House  certain  proceedings  which  are  now  in 
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train,   in  order  to  appropriate  part  of  the  educational  grant  towards  the  assistance   of       Appendix  D» 
missionary  or  convertising  operations,  as  they  exist  at  various  stations  throughout  this  «.«.. 

Presidency,  under  the  name  of  a  "  Grant-in- Aid  System,"  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  extend 
the  pecuniary  assistance  of  Government  "  to  other  institutions  which  are  now  or  can  be 
made  the  instruments,  of  imparting  a  sound  and  liberal  education,"  **  whether  conducted  by 
missionary  bodies  or  others ; '  with  which  view  the  Government  has  issued  a  circular  in  the 
public  department  to  the  different  collectors,  in  which  each  is  directed  to  "  furnish  the 
Government  with  the  best  and  fullest  information  in  your  power  regarding  the  educational 
institutions  within  your  district,  whether  conducted  by  private  parties,  or  missionary  or  other 
public  bodies ;"  ana  has  further  i*ecorded  in  Minutes  of  Consultation,  dated  1st  November 
1852,  *•  The  Governor  in  Council  is  not  of  opinion  that  any  Government  schools  should  be 
set  up  at  stations  in  the  provinces  where  private  missionary  or  other  public  seminaries  have 
already  been  esCablished,  and  have  been  found  adequate  to  the  instruction  of  the  people. 
To  that  opinion  he  will  now  add,  that  he  considers  it  very  desirdble  to  extend  moderate 
pecuniary  assistance  to  such  schools,  as  a  means  of  diffusing  education  on  sound  and  unex- 
ceptionable principles,  and  he  proposes  that  the  honourable  Court  be  solicited  to  entrust 
the  Government  with  a  discretionaiy  pov.er  on  this  point." 

84.  That  your  Petitioners  would  point  out  for  the  consideration  of  your  Right  honourable 
House,  that  this  proposed  appropriation  of  the  education  funds  to  the  support  of  Christian 
institutions  was  rejected  by  the  Court  of  Directors  in  a  despatch  to  this  Government,  dated 
24th  August  1844,  in  reply  to  an  official  application  in  behalf  of  an  institution  at  the  Presi- 
dency, called  **  Bishop  Corrie's  Grammar  School,"  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  come 
"  within  the  obiect  of  tne  funds  set  apart  for  the  promotion  of  native  education."  There  is 
also  on  record  a  letter  of  the  Court  of  Directors  with  reference  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Bible  as  a  class-book  into  the  schools  to  be  established  from  those  funds,  which  says,  ^*  The 

Erovincial  schools  and  the  Madras  University  are  intended  for  the  special  instruction  of 
[indoos  and  Mahomedans  in  the  English  language  and  the  sciences  ot  Europe ;  we  cannot 
consider  it  either  expedient  or  prudent  to  introduce  any  branch  of  study  which  can  in  any 
way  interfere  with  the  religious  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  people ;  all  such  tendency  has 
been  carefully  avoided  at  both  the  other  Presidencies,  where  native  edircation  has  been  suc- 
cessfully prosecuted.  We  direct  you,  therefore,  to  refrain  from  any  departure  fi-om  the 
practice  hitherto  pursued." 

86.  That  your  Petitioners  hereupon  represent  to  your  Right  honourable  House,  if  it  be 
contrary  to  the  intentions  for  which  the  educational  giant  was  bestowed,  to  devote  any  por- 
tion of  it  in  aid  of  an  institution  where  convertism  is  neither  professed  nor  practised,'  as  at 
Bishop  Corrie's  Grammar  School,  or  to  permit  the  establishment  of  a  Bible  class  in  any  of 
the  Government  schools,  although  theattendance  at  such  class  was  to  be  left  entirely  optional 
with  the  pupils,  it  would  be  a  much  wider  divergence  from  the  object,  and  a  much  greater 
*'  interference  with  the  religious  feelings  and  opinion  of  the  people,"  to  apply  the  funds— 
especially  at  the  discretion  of  the  Madras  Government,  at  all  times  notorious  for  its  prose- 
lyting propensities— in  support  of  missionary  institutions,  wherein  the  study  of  the  Bible  is 
not  optional,  but  compuUory,  and  which  are  avowedly  set  on  foot  and  maintained  for  the 
single  object  of  convertising  the  pupils,  to  whom  on  that  account  education  is  impaited 
free  of  charge;  and  your  Petitioners  conceive  that  the  support  of  such  institutions  by  the 
Government  would  be  productive  of  the  worst  consequences,  as  it  would  distinctly  identify 
the  ruling  authorities  with  the  one  grand  object  of  such  schools,  the  proselytism  of  the 
natives;  the  only  diiierence  between  which  and  the  undisguised  practice  of  convertism  in 
the  schools  supported  solely  by  the  State  would  amount  to  this :  Government  would  pay 
twice  the  price  for  a  convert  of  its  own  direct  making,  which  it  would  have  to  pay  under  the 
^'  Grant-in- Aid,"  to  the  seminaries  of  the  missionaries ;  at  the  same  time  it  would  place 
itself  at  the  head  of  all  the  missionary  societies  in  the  Presidency,  doubling  their  pecuniary 
resources,  enabling  them  to  increase  the  number  of  their  agents,  and  to  extend  their  con- 
vertising operations  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  "  discretionary  power  "  with  which  this 
G^overnuient,  in  the  Minutes  above  quoted,  desires  to  be  entrusted, 

86.  That  your  Petitioners  cannot  avoid  remarking,  that  the  desire  of  the  Madras  Govern- 
ment with  regard  to  rendering  the  educational  funds  committed  to  its  trust  subservient  to  the 
purposes  of  proselytism,  is  of  some  standing.  The  Marquess  of  Tweeddale,  while  entertaining 
the  proposition  of  the  Council  of  Education,  to  adopt  the  Bible  as  a  class-book,  recorded  his 
approbation  of  the  measure,  observing,  in  a  Minute  dated  the  24th  August  1846, — "  The 
value  of  a  religious  and  practical  education  to  fit  our  countrymen  for  the  various  duties  of 
life  has  been  established  beyond  all  doubt;"  and  again, — "  'fhe  reports  and  -complaints  so 
con«tantly  made  to  Government  against  the  integrity  of  the  native  servants  are  sufficient 
evidence  that  somethios^  is  wanting  to  ensure  a  faithful  service  from  them ;"  and  again, — 
It  *'  requires  a  more  solid  fouodalbn  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  Hindu  or  Mahomedan  faiths 
to  bear  the  change  which  learning  operates  on  the  mind  of  those  who  are  placed  by  their 
superior  abilities  in  responsible  situations  in  the  employ  of  Government."  And  the  present 
Governor  in  Council,  in  his  Minute  approving  of  the  ''  Grant>in*Aid"  to  the  missionaries, 
has  deemed  it  expedient  to  record, — **  Although  it  is  perhaps  not  immediately  relevant  to 
the  subject  of  these  proceedings,  yet,  as  it  is  a  momentous  point  in  looking  at  the  general 
<)ue8ti<Hi  of  education  to  the  natives,  the  Governor  in  Council  is  compelled  to  state,  botn  from 
observation  and  sedulous  inquiry,  that  he  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  people  of 
this  part  of  India,  at  least,  have  neither  by  any  means  had  their  minds  expanded  and 
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enlarged  to  the  degree  that  might  have  been  anticipated  through  the  instruction  and  care 
that  has  been  bestowed  upon  them,  nor  has  he  seen  any  sufficient  reason  to  indulge  a  belief 
that  their  innate  prejudices  have  been  removed,  or  even  lessened,  or  their  moral  character 
and  sense  of  veracity,  integrity,  and  proper  principle  improved.  He  does  not  deny  but  that 
there  may  be  occasional  bright  exceptions ;  but  he  is  of  opinion  that,  whatever  system  of 
education  may  be  enforced  hereafter,  its  chief  aim  ought  to  be  directed  to  moral  improvement, 
combined  with  extirpating  the  foul  vices  of  untruthiuhiess  and  dishonesty,  which. are  hardly 
now  held  by  the  great  masses  to  be  a  re6ection,  unless  discovered." 

87.  That  your  Petitioners  do  not  consider  this  the  prpper  place  to  remark  upon  the  gra- 
tuitous insult  offered  to  their  whole  community  by  the  GQvernraent,  in  recording  such  an 
opinion  for  the  sole  purpose  of  transmission  to  the  governors  of  the  Madras  University,  one- 
half  of  whom,  to  the  number  of  seven,  are  natives,  under  its  constitution  ;  out  they  beg  to 
observe,  that  it  ill  becomes  the  Government  to  taunt  the  natives  with  "  the  instruction  and  care 
that  has  been  bestowed  on  them,"  whilst  it  has  for  so  many  years  declined  disbursing  one-half 
of  the  educational  grant,  and  contented  itself  with  keeping  up  a  school  of  100  pupils,  esta- 
blished so  far  from  the  town  of  Madras  as  to  make  it  inconvenient  fbr  persons  to  send  their 
children,  besides  charging  a  school  fee  beyond  the  means  of  payment  by  the  masses ;  and 
when,  besides  this  ill-located  and  over-charging  institution,  there  is  not  a  government  school 
over  all  the  140,000  square  miles  comprising  the  Madras  territories. 

es.  That  this  sweeping  condemnation,  if  it  be  justly  founded,  which  your  PetiUoners  are 
rather  loath  to  believe,  seeing  that  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  has  never  been  known  to  mix  with 
the  natives,  except  now  and  then  when  he  may  ha:ve  presided  at  the  annual  universiiv  exa- 
minations, and  other  such  meetings,  and  with  the  servants  of  his  household,^-»exfaibit  the 
fallacy  of  both  the  past  and  present  Governments,  in  inmgining  the  study  of  the  Bifate  to  be 
a  panacea  for  tlie  "  vices  of  untruthfulness  and  dishonesty ;"  for,  as  the  whole  of  the 
insti-uction  and  care  bestowed  on  tlie  natives,  beyond  that  bestowed  upon  the  160  pupils  of 
the  university,  has  been  missionary  care  and  instruction,  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Bible, 
and  that  in  the  proportion  of  thousands  to  tens,  it  must  be  apparent  that  the  *'  sound  and 
unexceptionable  principles"  adverted  to  in  the  Minute,  have  done  literally  nothing  for  the 
"  moral  improvement"  of*  the  pupils  into  whose  minds  they  have  been  so  sedulously  instilled, 
and  therefi>re  there  can  be  no  valid  reason  for  extending  a  "  Grant-in-Aid  "  to  institutions 
which  have  thus  essentially  failed ;  but  there  is  a  very  strong  reason  against  such  aid  beiuj 
given,  in  order  to  assist  in  the  conversion  of  the  people,  with  whose  religious  feelings  an 
opinions  the  Court  of  Directors  has  so  frequently  pledged  itself  not  to  interfere,  and  with 
regard  to  which  the  present  Charter  Act,  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  enacts  and 
requires,  that  the  Governor-General  in  Council  shall  by  laws  and  regulations  provide  for  the 
protection  of  the  natives  within  the  British  territories  from  insult  and  outrage  in  their  per- 
sons, religions  or  opinions. 

89.  That  yoiu:  Petitioners,  being  aware,  from  several  sources,  that  both  the  Anglican  and 
Scottish  State  churches  are  making  great  efforts,  both  in  this  country  and  in  England,  for  an 
increase  of  clergymen  upon  their  respective  establishments  in  India,  respectfully,  but  most 
determinately,  remonstrate  a<;ainst  any  increase  to  either.  They  admit  the  propriety  of 
military  chaplains  for  the  European  troops,  but  repudiate  the  injustice  of  the  people  of  this 
country  being  compelled  to  support  a  couple  of  State  establishinents  for  a  mere  handful  of 
foreigners,  professors  of  a  foreign  creed ,  and,  while  they  will  not  object  to  the  number  of 
clerjry  already  in  the  country,  they  desire  to  see  them  appropriated  entirely  to  the  military 
seiTice,  and  that  whatever  augmentation  be  needed,  the  requisite  funds  shall  be  provided  by 
the  individuals  by  whom  such  services  may  be  requested.  The  community  to  which  your 
Petitioners  belong  supports  its  own  religion;  so  do  the  Mahomedans  and  the  various  dis- 
senters from  the  Church  of  England  at  this  Presidency ;  even  the  Anglicans  have  com- 
menced to  do  the  same,  and  justice  demands  tliat  they  should  be  left  as  much  to  them- 
selves  as  all  other  sects  are;  and  your  Petitioners  earnestly  pray  your  Right  honourable 
House  that  the  people  of  this  country  may  be  no  further  taxed  for  the  maintenance  of  st 
number  of  individuals  who  are  of  no  earthly  use  to  them ;  but  that  their  expenses  may  be 
borne  wholly  and  solely  by  those  persons  to  whom  their  ministrations  are  necessary  and 
acceptable. 

90.  That  your  Petitioners  would  be  wanting  in  their  duty  towards  the  entire  Hindu  com- 
munity, from  one  end  of  India  to  the  other,  if  they  omitted  to  complain  to  your  Right 
honourable  House  respecting  the  enormous  power  granted  to  the  Governor-General  in. 
Council,  and  the  unjust  partiality  with  which  that  power  has  been  exercised,  in  what  it  has 
been  pleased  to  term  the  Lex  Loci,  by  which  is  meant  an  enactment  subverting  in  one  of  its 
most  essential  and  venerated  points  the  Hindu  law  of  inheritance,  guaranteeil  to  them  on* 
various  occasions  by  the  local  o;overnment  and  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  further  sanc- 
tioned and  secured  to  them  by  special  Act  of  Parliament,  21  Geo.  3,  c.  70,  which  provides^ 
that  the  *^  inheritance  and  succession  to  lands,  rents,  goods,  &c.,  shall  be  determined,  in  the 
case  of  Mahomedans,  by  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  Mahomedans ;  and  in  the  case  of  Gentus, 
by  the  laws  and  usages  of  Gentus;  and  wnere  only  one  of  the  parties  shall  be  a  Mahome- 
dan  or  Gentu,  by  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  defendant  ;*'  and  again,  **  that  all  the  rights 
and  authorities  of  fathers  of  families,  and  masters  of  families,  according  as  the  same  might 
have  been  exercised  by  the  Gentu  or  Mahomedan  law,  shall  be  presei*ved  to  them  respec- 
tively within  their  said  families." 

91.  That 
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91.  That  the  subversion  of  die  rights  thus  guaranteed  by  the  Indian  and  Home  author!-       Appendix  D. 
ties,  as  well  as  by  the  Imperial  Parliamenti  was  first  openly  attempted  in  the  year  1845,  -— 
when  an  Act,  intituled  the  Lex  Loci^  was  drafted,  and  the  draft  published  for  general  infor- 
mation on  the  25th  January ;  immediateljr  consequent  upon  which  publication,  remonstrances 

from  the  majority  of  the  three  Presidencies  were  sent  up  to  the  Supreme  Government.,  and 
the  Act  did  not  pass  into  law ;  between  that  date  and  the  year  1849,  it  was  discovered  that, 
so  fiyr  back  as  the  year  1882,  there  had  appeared  in  the  middle  of  a  Ben^l  Regulation  about 
revenue  matters,  zillah  judges,  moonsifis,  amemis,  &c.,  tec.,  and  consisting  of  18  sections,  a 
few  lines,  forming  section  9,  directing;  that  **  in  civil  suits  wherein  the  parties  are  of  dif- 
ferent religious  persuasions,  the  Mahomedan  and  Hindoo  laws  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
operate  to  deprive  of  propeny  to  which,  but  for  the  operation  of  those  laws,  the  parties 
would  be  entitled/^ 

92.  That  this  section,  with  whatever  intentions  it  may  have  been  originally  framed,  never 
bad  more  tlian  one  instance  of  practical  application  durmg  the  thirteen  years  subsequent  to 
the  Regulation,  viz.  iu  May  1849,  after  the  correspondence  on  the  Lex  jLoci  had  occasioned 
the  discovery  that  these  sections  were  in  existence ;  and  it  was  during  all  the  previous  time 
unknown  to  the  bulk  of  the  population,  whose  attention  was  first  attracted  to  it  by  its  reprcr* 
duction  in  1849,  in  order  to  render  it  applicable  to  the  whole  of  India.  That  in  rendering  it 
so  applicable,  the  law  member  of  the  legislative  council,  Mr.  Bethuae,  recorded  the  follow* 
ing  oDservations :  '^  1  have  prepared  an  Act  for  this  purpose,  though  with  some  lingering 
doubt  of  the  justice  of  the  meastire.  According  to  Hindoo  notions,  the  right  which  a  son 
haa  to  succeed  to  hia  father's  property  is  commensurate  with  his  obligation  to  perfoi^m  his 
funeral  obsequies,  from  which  the  outcasle  is  necessarily  excluded.  Put  the  case  of  pro- 
perty bequeathed  in  England  to  a  man  on  certain  conditions,  which  conditions  he  by  his 
own  voluntary  act  renders  himself  incapable  of  performing :  what  should  we  say  to  a  law 
which  nevertheless  secures  the  property  to  him  ?"  Mr.  Dick,  a  Judge  of  the  Sudr  Dewany 
Adawlut,  also  recorded, — "  This  Act  differs  essentially  in  principle  from  Regulation  VII., 
1832,  section  9 :  that  did  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  reliuion  of  the  Hindoos;  this 
does.    The  law  of  inheritance  of  Hindoos  is  founded  on  their  religion." 

93.  That,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Bethune's  confession  of  its  injustice,  and  Mr.  Dick's 
remark  that  the  Act  proposed  was  so  **  essentially  "  different  from  the  Regulation,  the  Act 
was  determined  upon  by  the  four  membera  of  council,  Messrs.  Bethune,  Littler,  Currie  and 
Lowis,  and  passed  into  law  under  the  declaration  that  it  was  merely  the  extension  of  the 
principle  of  the  Regulation  from  the  Presidency  of  Bengal  to  all  the  territories  subject  to  the 
government  of  the  East  India.Company,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Governor-General; 
Lord  Dalhousie,  who  re»"orded  that  he  could  "  see  no  semblance  of  interference  with  the 
religion  of  the  Hindoos,  nor  any  unauthorized  interference  with  rights  secured  to  them.** 

94.  That  the  Act  thus  passed  in  1850  has  been  stretched,  even  beyond  the  principle  on 
which  it  was  professedly  framed,  by  Sir  William  Burton,  puisne  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Judicature  at  this  rresidency,  in  the  following  instance :  a  married  Hindoo,  named 
Valungypaukum  Streenevasa,  became  the  convert  of  a  missionary  agent  named  Syroond^, 
by  which  act  the  convert  renounced  his  caste,  and  thereby  forfeited  all  claim  to  his  former 
relationship,  including  that  to  his  wife,  to  whom  by  the  Hindu  law  he  became  virtually  dead, 
and  she  herself  bound  to  perform  his  funeral  obsequies.  The  wife,  adhering  to  the  faith  of 
her  country,  refused  to  associate  with  him  in  his  new  condition,  and  remained  with  her  own 
relations  for  some  time,  until  she  was  ordered  to  appear  in  court  under  a  writ  of  Habeas. 
Corpus,  granted  on  the  application  of  the  said  Streenevasa,  and  served  upon  the  woman** 
father,  by  whom  the  affidavit  of  the  convert  stated  that  she  was  against  her  will  detained. 

95.  That  the  return  to  this  writ  was  a  denial  by  the  father  that  his  daughteV  was  or  had 
been  in  his  custody,  and  it  was  supported  by  an  affidavit,  that  '^  neither  he,  nor  any  one  by 
his  order,  had  ever  exercised  any  constraint  over  Lutchmee,"  his  daughter.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  Lutcbmee  bad  been  inveigled  to  come  into  court  at  the  persuasion  of  her 
father's  legal  adviser,  upon  the  false  assurance  that  she  would  be  permitted  her  free  option 
of  going  to  her  husband  or  returning  to  her  relations.  She  accordingly  came  forward  on 
being  called  for,  and  afler  counsel  had  been  heard  on  both  sides,  Sir  William  Burton, — having 
first  refused  the  request  of  the  father's  counsel  "  to  a#certain  the  wishes  of  the  girl,*' — pro- 
ceeded to  give  an  elaborate  opinion,  concluding  with  the  assertion,  that  *'  the  Act  passed  in 
1860,  in  this  country  has  swept  away,  as  to  all  force  in  courts  of  law,  that  system  in  India 
which  was  equally  tyrannical  and  oppressive,''  and  with  this  declaration  he  ordered  Lutchmee 
to  be  delivered  over  to  the  custody  of  her  husband.  "  This  order  for  the  delivery  of  Lutch- 
mee to  her  husband," — your  Petitioners  quote  the  words  from  a  printed  pamphlet,  entitled, 

"  The  Case  of  Lutchmee  Ummall,"  edited  and  prefaced  by  Rev. Symonds, — **  was  no 

sooner  made  known  to  her,  than  she  manifested  a  decided  unwillingness  to  be  given  over, 
and  on  the  approach  of  Streenevasa  to  take  her  by  the  hand,  she  sharply  repulsed  him,  say- 
ing, *  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  me.'  At  the  same  time,  also,  her  aunt,  by  whom  she 
was  accompanied,  began  to  utter  loud  wailing  and  lamentations,  and  clung  to  her  niece  with 
a  view  to  prevent  her  being  taken  away.  Eventually  the  judge  was  compelled  to  direct  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  court  to  separate  Kunnamal  from  Lutchmee,  and  to  remove  the  latter 
to  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  court,  where  Streenevasa  joined  her.  The  scene  was  altogether 
roost  exciting,  llie  wailing  of  the  aunt  and  the  screaming  of  Lutchmee,  as  she  was  being 
carried  out  of  court,  caused  painful  sensations;  added  to  this,  the  Brahmins  and  others 
present,  by  their  vociferations  and  gestures,  exhibited  the  rage  and  displeasure  they  felt  at 
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AppenUix  D.       the  decision.     For  a  time  the  tamalt  was  so  great  as  to  wear  a  threatening  aspect ;  but 
— »  through  the  excellent  management  of  the  magistrate,  Mr«  Clarke,  and  his  police,  the  plaoe 

was  cleared,  and  Lutchraee  was  conveyed  to  SuUivan's  Gardens  in  safety."  SuUivan's 
Gardens,  your  Petitioners  beg  to  state,  are  the  residence  of  the  converting  missionary,  into 
whose  carriage,  and  with  whose  assistance,  she  was  Tiolently  tlirast  by  the  officers  of  the 
court,  and  whose  prisoner  Lutchmee  remained  till  he  had  converted  her,  and  procured  a 
government  situation  for  her  husband,  which,  being  a  very  common  mode  of  enticem^it 
practised  by  certain  of  the  Company's  covenanted  officials,  was  no  doubt,  among  others,  aa 
inducement  that  led  Streenevasa  to  apostatise  from  the  faith  of  his  forefathers. 

96.  That  this  compulsory  conversion  of  Lutchmee  Ummall,  under  the  auspices  of  a  judge 
already  notorious  for  carrying  his  proselyting  inclinations  to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  there  acting  upon  them,  proves  that,  although  Lord  Dalhousie  could  see  "  no 
semblance  of  interference  with  the  religion  of  the  Hindoo,"  when  he  concurred  in  passing 
the  Act  of  18d(>,  it  is,  in  point  of  fact,  a  ready  and  most  powerful  instrument  of  such 
interference,  in  the  bands  of  such  judges  as  Sir  William  Burton,  under  whose  judicial 
opinion  respecting  its  interpretation,  with  regard  to  "  rights  and  property,"  the  convert 
cannot  only  claim  and  seize  upon  property  to  which  he  has  no  title,  except  under  the  law 
which  declares  his  forfeiture  of  it ;  but  in  all  cases  of  coparceny— ca^^es  that  more  or  less 
exist  in  every  Hindoo  fisunily — he  can  violate  and  trample  upon  the  rights  of  his  relations, 
by  intruding  himself  into  the  pagodas,  cboultrees  and  houses,  which  are  fiimily  property, 
claiming  the  full  right  to  their  ingress,  occupancy,  and  the  share  of  their  management,  arid 
the  direct  and  perpetual  interference  with  all  the  social  and  religious  privileges  of  the  Hindus, 
from  which  he  is  stiut  out  by  the  law,  under  which  he  obtained  them,  and  to  the  enjoymaat 
of  which,  to  the  annihilation  of  that  law,  he  is  restored  by  the  Act  of  1650,  as  interpreted, 
laid  down,  and  put  in  operation  by  Sir  Willmm  Burton. 

97.  That  your  Petitioners  cannot  but  consider  the  decision  of  Sir  William  as  erroneous 
as  it  is  tyrannical  and  oppressive ;  for  in  a  more  recent  instance  at  Bombay,  wherein  a 
Hindu  convert  sought  to  recover  his  wife  by  means  of  a  Habeas  Corpus,  the  Chief  Justice, 
Sir  Erskine  Perry,  refused  to  let  it  issue,  and  delivered  his  reasons  in  open  court,  referring 
at  the  same  time  to  the  decision  of  the  Madras  Puisne  Judge,  as  reported  in  the  following 
sentence:  ''  With  reference  to  tlie  case  decided  at  Madras,  his  Lordship  admitted  that  it 
militated  very  strongly  against  the  principle  he  had  laid  down ;  but,  bound  as  he  was  to  pay 
every  respect  to  the  opinion  of  Sir  William  Burton,  he  (Sii*  E.  Perry)  felt  it  his  duty  to  say 
that  he  differed  from  it  entirely.  His  Lordship  had,  therefore,  no  hesitation  in  refusing  the 
present  application." 

98.  That  your  Petitioners,  feeling  themselves  highly  aggrieved  by  the  practice  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Burton  in  deciding  cases  in  which  missionaries  and  Hindus  are  the  opposing  parties, 
by  his  religious  feelings,  rather  than  the  principle  of  justice,  beg  to  advert  to  two  of  his 
former  decisions;  the  &cst  of  which  was  passed  in  the  year  1846,  in  which  a  Hindu  boy, 
named  Ragavaloo,  was  produced  in  court,  his  father  asserting  that  he  was  not  of  age 
according  to  Hindu  law,  the  missionaries,  on  tlie  contrary,  asserting  that  he  was  of  age, 
when  the  Puisne  Justice,  not  being  otherwise  able  to  favour  the  missionaries,  said  he  should 
decline  resting  what  was  his  view  of  the  case  upon  the  mere  point  of  age,  and  that  it  was 
not  years,  but  discretion  that  was  to  guide  the  Court  in  this  matter.  He  accordingly  put  a 
few  questions  to  the  lad,  one  of  which  was,  "  Does  Christ  foroive  sjus  as  God  or  Medi- 
ator ?''  To  which  the  reply  was,  "  As  Mediator."  After  which  he  observed,  "  He  is 
choosing  good  for  himself;  he  is  choosing  that  which  he  believes  will  be  for  his  salva- 
tion ;"  and,  making  his  £ood  choice  the  evidence  that  he  was  of  age  to  choose,  he  dtdivered 
the  lad  into  the  hands  ot  the  missionaries. 

99.  That  the  second  instance  happened  in  1847,  the  child  in  dispute  being  a  female, 
named  Mooneatha,  upon  which  occasion  Sir  William  Burton^  alluding  to  his  former  deci- 
sion in  the  case  of  Ragavaloo,  acknowledged,  that,  **  had  the  object  of  his  choice  been  bad, 
I  should  have  come  to  another  decision."  There  was,  however,  no  occasion  this  time  tc» 
substitute  discretion  and  a  good  choice  in  the  place  of  age,  as  an  affidavit  was  put  into 
court  from  two  doctors  in  the  Company's  service^  to  this  effect, — '^  We,  upon  our  oaths, 
say,  that  we  did,  at  the  request  ana  in  the  presence  of  the  Heverend  John  Anderson,  on 
the  19th  April  184 7,  examuie  and  inspect  the  person  of  Mooneatha,  and  that  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  said  Mooneatha  is  of  the  age  of  12  years,  or  thereabouts; "  with  reference 
to  which  the  Puisne  Judge  remarked,  '*  We  know  that  there  is  no  circumstance,  no  tempta- 
tion, no  consideration,  no  interest,  that  would  lead  these  gentlemen  to  deceive  thin  Court. 
We  know  what  they  state,  they  have  seen  and  do  believe;"  and  accordingly  the  Court 
adjudged  the  possession  of  the  giri, — thus  shamelessly  and  insultingly  submitted  to  examina- 
tion and  inspection  by  three  men,  one  of  them  a  Christian  minister, — to  the  missionaries, 
although  the  fact  that  she  was  not  of  the  age  of  puberty  was  incontestably  proved,  from 
the  very  circumstance  of  her  being  allowed  to  attend  Mr.  Anderson's  school,  Hindu 
females,  after  that  period,  not  being  permitted  to  go  abroad,  unless  they  are  mai-ried 
women. 

100.  lliiat  from  these  circumstances,  as  well  as  others  wherein  Sir  William  Burton  has 
expressed  himself  inimical  to  tlie  Hindu  community,  in  open  court  upon  the  bench,  your 
Petitioners  earnestly  beg  that  no  more  judges  affected  by  a  religious  bias,  which  induces 
them  to  carry  their  peculiar  creed  to  the  bench  of  justice,  and  there  to  follow  its  impulses 
in  their  decisions  of  cases  brovght  up  for  their  adjudication,  may  be  appointed,  either  to 
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the  Puisne  or  Chief  Justiceship  in  the  Supreme  Court  at  this  Presidency;  conduct  like  that        Appendix  D. 
to  which  your  Petitioners  have  been  referring  being  calculated  to  inflict  great  misery  upon  — — 

the  Hindu  commanity  in  their  social  relations^  and  to  create  public'  distorbances,  leading 
to  the  most  mischieTe«fi  consequences,  among  a  people  patient  and  submissive  under 
every  change  of  govemmenty  and  roused  to  the  open  expression  of  their  feelings  only  by 
what  they  consider  to  be  grossly  insulting  and  cruelly  oppres^ve  towards  a  religion  of  some 
thousand  years'  establishment,  and  which  has  been  handed  down  to  them  as  the  most  sacred 
deposit  from  their  ancestors. 

101.  That  your  Petitioners,  as  subjects  of  the  Madras  FresidencT»  beg  to  represent  to   Subordinate 
your  Right  honourable  House  the  injustice  and  injury  they  suffer  from  the  system  which    Presidoncfee. 
places  the  whole  of  its  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  Supreme  Government,  by  which  the 
improvement  of  this  portion  of  India  is  retarded,  and  the  poverty  of  the  population  impoli- 
ticly augmented.     Not  only  is  the  local  Government  prohibited  from  disbursing:  the  public 

revenue  raised  within  it  to  local  purposes,  but  a  large  portion  of  it  is  so  brought  upon  the 
general  books  of  the  Supreme  Government  as  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the  Presidency  as  a 
distinct  portion  of  British  India,  and  to  make  other  portions  of  it  appear  more  valuable 
than  they  really  are ;  and  tliis  factitious  system  of  accounts  is  made  a  reason  with  the  para- 
mount authority  for  denying  the  improvements  of  which  Madras  is  so  deplorably  in  need, 
and  to  which  she  is  most  undoubtedly  entitled. 

102.  That,  as  an  instance  of  this  injustice,  your  Petitioners  will  explain,  that  many  years 
ago  the  sum  of  50  lacs  of  rupees,  or  500,000  /.,  was  fixed  as  the  amount  which  Madras 
ought  to  contribute  to  the  general  expenses  of  the  Indian  empire,  over  and  above  her  own 
charges  ;  and  from  1821  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  the  constant  practice  with  the  Supreme 
Government  to  press  retrenchment  and  economy  on  this  Presidency,  and  to  refuse  sanction 
to  expenditure  or  improvements  essential  to  her  advancement,  on  the  plea  that  her  surplus 
fell  short  of  that  required  amount ;  and  thus  Madras  is  screwed  down  to  the  lowest  point, 
on  the  false  ground  that  she  does  not  pay  her  ftir  quota  of  revenue,  while  Bengal,  on  the 
reputation  of  an  enormous  surplus,  is  allowed  to  make  disbursements  too  frequently  bor- 
dering upon  wasteful  extravagance. 

103.  That  this  different  treatment  observed  towards  two  component  parts  of  the  same 
empire,  even  if  the  case  stood  as  is  fallaciously  pretended,  would  be  scarcely  just,  most 
certainly  ungenerous,  and  singularly  impolitic;  but  if  the  case  be  otherwise,  the  treatment 
of  Madras  is  not  simply  unjust  and  impolitic,  but  becomes  an  act  of  tyrannous  oppression ; 
and  that  the  case  is  otherwise  your  Petitioners  procetrd  to  show.  TTie  surplus  is  counted 
over  the  50  lacs  settled  as  the  amount  of  her  own  expenditure,  which  includes  the  mihtary 
charges  incurred  on  her  own  account  only;  but  for  a  series  of  years  past  a  large  part  of 
these  charc:es  has  been  incurred  on  account  of  troops  garrisoning  countries,  the  entire 
revenues  of  which  are  paid  into  the  treasuries  of  Bengal  and  Bombay,  viz.,  the  Sanger  and 
Nurbudda  country,  Mhow,  Nagpore — the  subsidiary  force,  Cuttack  and  Balasore,  TenaS- 
serim  coast,  the  Straits  settlements,  and  Aden,  belonging  to  Bengal;  and  ihe  southern 
Maharatta  country,  belonging  to  Bombay:  the  Madras  force  in  all  these  several  districts 
or  stations  amounts  to  four  regiments  of  native  cavalry  and  16  uf  infantry,  together  with 
one  troop  of  horse  artilleiy  and  lOj  companies  of  foot  artillery,  the  charges  for  which  are 
within  a  fraction  of  80  lacs  of  rupees,  or  800,000  /.  per  annum,  which,  though  defrayed  by 
her,  are  no  part  of  "  her  own  charges,"  and  amount  to  30  lacs  over  and  above  the  surplus 
at  which  her  revenue  was  rated,  in  order  to  entitle  her  to  draw  upon  her  own  treasury  for 
local  **  expenditure  and  improvement;"  but,  besides  this,  the  official  statements,  published 
by  order  of  the  Honourable  the  House  of  Commons,  have  given  her  a  credited  surplus  for 
several  years  past,  the  latest  your  Petitioners  have  access  to  being  that  of  1849-50,  in 
which  it  is  set  down  at  43  lacs  and  upwards,  which,  added  to  the  30  lacs  arising  out  of  the 
military  expenses  incuiTed  on  account  of  Bengal  and  Bombay,  give  her  for  that  year  no  less 
than  73  lacs  beyond  her  quota  towards  the  general  expenditure  of  the  empire,  and  which, 
a^  sttcb,  ought  to  have  been  at  her  disposal. 

104.  That  besides  this  giant  injury,  there  are  many  others  occasioned  by  the  centraliza- 
tion of  authority  in  the  Supreme  Government.  No  alteration  of  salaries^  no  revision  of 
office  establishments,  can  be  made  without  the  previous  concurrence  of  the  controlling 
power,  and  the  difficulties  and  delays  in  the  way  oftobtaining  this  concurrence  are  such, 
that  the  heads  of  offices  will  put  up  with  experienced  inconveniences,  both  temporary  and 
pennanent,  rather  than  seek  so  laborious  and  troublesome  a  remedy.  Instances  have  been 
known  in  which  such  applications  received  no  notice  for  nearly  two  years,  and  when  a  reply 
was  a^in  solicited,  ihe  answer  was  a  request  that  copies  of  the  papers  might  be  sent,  as 
the  originals  were  lost.  Sometimes  it  has  been  proposed  by  the  Madras  Government  to 
modify  establishments  by  reduction  in  one  quarter,  in  order  to  strengthen  another,  and  the 
result  of  the  application  has  been,  that  the  reductions  have  been  sanctioned,  and  the  addi- 
tit)ns  refused.  Very  recently  the  engineering  officer  of  the  1st  division,  Colonel  Arthur 
Cotton,  having  satisfied  himself  by  local  inquiries  that  reasonable  ground  existed  for 
believing  that  the  River  Godavery  might  be  rendered  navigable  for  400  miles  inland  fi*om  the 
sea,  applied  to  the  Madras  Government  for  a  small  sum  of  money  to  enable  him  personally 
to  explore  the  river  in  a  small  steamer  he  had  himself  built  for  the  service  of  the  Godavery 
annicut ;  but  on  the  sanction  of  the  Supretne  Government  being  requested  to  an  outlay  for 
this  purpose,  not  exceeding  1,000  /.,  it  was  refused,  because  the  President  in  Council  did 
not  see  what  advantage  could  be  gained  by  this  project,  although  by  its  accomplishment 
the  culture  of  cotton  m  the  province  of  Berar  would  have  been  inaefinitely  extended  for 
the  consumption  of  the  Manchester  manufacturers,  and  the  grain-producing  districts  in  the 
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Appendix  D.       delta  of  the  river  would  have  found  access  to  markets  from  which  they  are  now  per* 
manently  excluded. 

Modification  of  105.  That  this  utter  preclusion  of  all  improvement  to  this  Presidency,  from  the  systematic 

ibe  Councils.  obstructiveness  of  the  Supreme  Government,  compels  your  Petitioners  to  request  that  in 

the  arrangements  of  your  Right  honourable  House  for  the  future  government  of  India,  the 
Governor  in  Council  at  Madras  may  be  allowed  the  free  use  of  its  frinctions,  necessary  for 
providing  for  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  people  entrusted  to  its  care ;  and  that  its 
construction  be  modified  after  the  precedent  of  the  neighbouring  Crown  settlement  of 
Ceylon,  where  the  council  is  composed  of  official  and  non-official  members,  and,  among  the 
latter,  natives  of  this  countrjr  are  included.  That  your  Petitioners  would  suggest  that  this 
council  be  composed  of  officials  and  non-officials  m  e(}ual  number,  six  or  seven  of  each; 
the  former  to  be  nominated  by  the  Government,  on  takmg  their  place  at  the  council  board 
in  virtue  of  their  office,  the  Advocate-general  being  one ;  and  the  latter  to  be  selected  by 
the  Governor,  out  of  a  list  of  18  or  21  persons,  chosen  by  the  votes  of  the  ratepayers  in 
Madras,  and  of  persons  eligible  to  serve  on  the  grand  and  peity  juries,  or  in  such  other 
manner  as  your  Right  honourable  House  may  deem  preferable :  that  as  the  official  members, 
in  conjunction  with  the  casting  vote  of  the  Governor  when  requisite,  could  always  carry 
any  point  of  absolute  importance,  there  could  be  no  hindrance  to  the  safe  working  of  the 
suggested  plan,  while  a  sufficiency  of  information  on  all  subjects  would  be  afforded ; 
which,  together  with  the  discussions  being  carried  on,  as  at  Ceylon,  with  open  doors,  could 
not  fail  to  be  of  the  utmost  utility  to  the  advancement  and  prosperity  of  the  people  and  the 
Presidency. 

106.  That  all  minor  subjects  should  be  definitively  determined  by  the  Governor  in  Council ; 
but,  on  all  questions  of  importance,  their  decisions  should  be  transmitted  to  the  Govern* 
ment  of  India,  there  to  be  again  publicly  discussed,  prior  to  sanction  or  rejection;  and  also 
that  on  any  minor  subject,  determined  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Governor,  there  should  be 
an  appeal  from  the  nunority  to  the  Supreme  Council ;  and,  as  your  Petitioners  are  aware 
that  a  more  economical  public  expenditure  is  imperatively  necessary,  they  would  propose 
that  the  salary  of  the  Governor  be  fixed  at  if^.  7,000  per  mensem,  and  that  the  salaries 
of  all  persons  composing  what  is  now  termed  the  covenanted  service  be  reduced  prospec- 
tively, m  similar  proportion ;  that  the  members  of  council  shall  draw  no  salary  for  that 
appointment,  and  that,  as  is  now  the  case  in  Ceylon,  the  holders  of  official  situations  shall 
constitute  the  service,  instead  of  an  appointment  by  covenant,  conveying  a  claim  to  be 
employed  by  the  State  exclusively  to  all  others. 

107.  That,  in  the  deliberate  opinion  of  your  Petitioners,  legislative  councils  thus  or  simi- 
larly constituted,  and  entirely  distinct  from  the  executive,  are  as  feasible  on  this  continent 
as  in  the  neighbouring  island  of  Ceylon  ;  and  that  their  constitution  is  the  o^reat  desideratum 
for  the  just  and  efficient  government  of  each  presidential  division  of  lite  vast  empire  of 
British  India ;  all  general  questions  of  |K)litical  importance,  involving  peace  and  war,  and 
the  movements  of  the  military  and  marine  forces  consequent  thereon,  together  with  the 
requisite  but  salutary  control  of  the  subordinate  councils,  being  vested  in  the  Supreme 
Government  for  all  India.  That  a  single  council  for  the  whole  of  India,  although  consti- 
tuted on  the  same  popular  principle,  would  never  be  able  to  distribute  justice  and  effective 
government  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  people,  spread  over  an  area  of  upwards  of  a 
million  and  a  quarter  of  square  miles,  and  comprising  S(»  great  a  variety  of  races  and  lan- 
guages; the  more  distant  provinces,  as  is  the  case  at  present,  woula  be  neglected  and 
oppressed ;  while  the  nearer  ones  would  absorb  all  its  attention,  and  engross  the  whole  of 
its  indulgence;  whereas  by  granting  to  each  PrcMdency  a  local  government  for  the  manage- 
ment of  its  internal  aff*airs,  the  members  of  it  would  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  whole 
circuit  committed  to  their  charge ;  of  which,  from  their  local  knowledge,  they  would  be 
enabled,  and  from  their  sympathy  would  be  induced,  to  seek  and  pursue  the  welfare  and 
progressive  improvement. 

108.  That  with  respect  to  the  Supreme  Council,  your  Petitioners  suggest  that  it  should, 
in  some  degree  at  least,  partake  of  the  popular  element  recommended  to  be  embodied  in  the 
councils  of  the  Presidencies,  which  should  have  their  respective  interests  equally  represented 
by  a  like  number  of  members,  the  whole  of  whom  should  be  allowed  a  reasonable  and 
respecta'ble  salary,  ihey  being  prohibited  from  holding  any  other  office  in  conjunction  with 
that  of  councillor ;  and  that,  besides  the  presidential  representatives,  there  should  be  three 
others  appointed  from  England,  who,  besides  being  members  of  the  legislative  council, 
should  constitute  the  executive  council,  the  Governor-General  being  the  president  of  both; 
the  executive  of  the  subordinate  Presidencies  consisting  of  the  Governor  and  the  members 
tX'Officio  to  tlie  number  of  three,  in  addition  to  the  president. 

109.  That  your  Petitioners,  knowing  from  experience  the  inexpediency  of  the  home  admi- 
nistration by  a  Board  of  Control  and  a  Court  of  Directors,  from  neither  of  which  can  the 
people  obtain  anv  redress,  nor  even  the  slightest  notice  of  their  petitions  and  memorials, 
would  suggest  the  desirableness  of  fusing  these  two  bodies  into  one,  or  of  substituting 
another  in  their  place,  presided  over  by  a  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Affairs  of  India,  and 
having  its  chief  secretary  appointed  by  the  Crown,  so  that  it  may  be  amenable  to  Parlia- 
ment, as  any  other  board  or  office,  its  president  bang  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  receiving 
the  same  salary  as  the  Chief  Secretaries  of  State  in  the  other  departments.  That,  as^regards 
the  members  of  this  council,  their  qualifications  and  the  mode  of  their  appointments,  your 
Petitioners  have  no  su^estions  to  offer,  beyond  that  of  their  having,  at  least  one*haIf  of 
them,  some  tangible  interest  connected  with  this  countrv,  as  well  as  a  general  knowledge  of 
its  condition  and  requirements,  obtained  by  a  personal  residence  in  the  country  during  a 
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specified  term  of  years ;  the  remainder,  who  have  neither  of  these  qualifications,  to  be  recom-       Appendix  D* 
mended  by  intellectual  ability  and  habits  of  business.    •  .^— 

110.  That,  in  whatever  manner  the  superior  branches  of  the  administration,  both  at  home  Employment  of 
and  abroad,  may  be  modified, — and  modified  vour  Petitioners  presume  they  must  be,  to  suit  the  Natives  by  the 
die  altered  condition  of  men  and  things  which  has  taken  place  in  the  lapse  of  the  last  20  ^^* 

years, — justice  to  the  masses  of  the  peopfe  in  general,  and  towards  the  more  intelligent  of 
them  in  particular,  requires  that  the  hitherto  prevalent  system  of  governing  the  country 
through  the  exclusive  medium  of  a  covenanted  civil  service  should  be,  if  not  vvhoUy,  at  least 
partiaily,  abandoned,  for  the  following  reasons  : 

111.  That  young  men  under  this  privilege  are  sent  to  India,  fresh  from  school,  and  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  world,  vnthout  habits  of  business,  or  even  the  desire  and  intention  to 
acquire  them.  Ignorant  of  the  customs  and  language  of  the  people,  they  are  placed  almost 
immediately  on  meir  arrival  in  India  upon  large  allowances,  in  the  position  of  assistant 
•collectors  and  magistrates,  and,  being  on  a  level  with  their  superiors  in  office,  as  component 
parts  of  the  same  exclusive  service,  they  consider  their  own  ease  and  pleasure  as  the  first 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  their  new  situation,  and  look  upon  the  zealous  and  proper 
<lischarge  of  their  official  functions,  in  promoting  the  benefit  of  the  people,  with  the  natural 
indifference  of  persons  sure  of  their  salaries  and  immunities  by  the  simple  fact  of  their  first 
appointment  from  home. 

112.  That  an  assistant  collector  has  generally  placed  under  his  immediate  authority  one  or 
fnoi*e  divisions  of  the  coUectorate,  termed  talooks,  within  which  he  represents  his  superior, 
both  as  regards  the  collection  of  the  revenue  and  the  performance  of  magisterial  duties;  and, 
as  a  matter  of  unavoidable  necessity,  he  is  able  to  execute  his  functions  solely  by  the  instruc- 
tions and  assistance  of  the  native  moonshee  or  interpreter,  without  whom  he  would  be  utterly 
incapable  of  doing  any  business  at  all,  as  the  said  moonshee  is  obliged  to  advise  and  guide 
him  on  every  point  and  occasion,  his  own  functions  being  confined  to  deciding  according  to 
the  dictates  of  the  moonshee,  and  putting  his  signature  to  the  diff*erent  papers  prepared  by 
the  latter ;  while,  so  well  is  it  understood  by  the  superior  authority  that  the  assistant  is  inca- 
pable of  self-guidance,  that  his  mistakes,  when  considered  important  enough  for  visitation, 
are  furnished  by  the  collector  with  the  dismissal  of  the  moonshee.  The  lamentable  conse- 
quences of  this  Ignorance,  incapacity  and  negligence,  on  the  part  of  each  assistant  collector, 
to  some  1.50,000  of  the  native  population,  in  the  delay  and  denial  of  justice,  and  in  the  com- 
mission of  injustice  and  oppression,  are  too  numerous  for  detail  by  your  Petitioners,  and  will 
be  readily  apprehended  by  the  wisdom  of  your  Right  honoumble  Ilouse. 

113.  That  the  inefficiency  and  evils  of  this  system  would  be  most  materially  remedied  if 
the  educated  and  trained  natives,  now  acting  as  proxies  in  the  performance  of  the  functions 
nominally  assigned  to  these  young  and  incompetent  civilians,  were  placed,  under  tlieir  own 

Jersonal  responsibility,  according  to  their  fitness  and  qualifications,  in  all  t!ie  subordinate 
ranches  of  the  revenue  and  judicial  lines ;  and  that  very  many  are  sufficiently  qualified  is 
proved  from  the  facts,  that  they  already  perform  the  duties  of  such  situations  in  the  revenue 
department ;  and  that  in  the  judicial  department,  according  to  the  trust  reposed  in  them, 
they  have  been  found,  to  say  the  least,  fully  eaual  to  their  superior  European  officers,  as 
evidenced  in  the  pubHc  testimony  borne  to  tneir  worth  and  ability  by  Sir  Erskine  Perry, 
late  Chief  Justice  of  Bombay,  in  his  address  at  the  Elphinstone  Institution  in  the  month  of 
February,  in  the  present  year,  in  the  following  language :  **  All  the  civil  business  in  the  Com- 
pany's courts  is  conducted,  genemlly  speaking,  by  nafive  judges;  they  are  what  the  French 
would  call  judges  of  the  First  Instance,  and  from  their  decisions  appeals  lie  to  the  European 

1'udges,  from  whose  judgments  again  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Sudr  Adawlut.  It  natm*ally  fol- 
ows  that  on  these  latter  appeals  a  close  comparison  is  made  between  the  decision  of  the 
native  and  European  functionary;  and  I  learn  fi'om  the  judges  of  the  Sudr  Adawint  that  it 
was  publicly  stated  in  open  court  by  the  two  leading  members  of  the  Bombay  bar,  that, 
with  a  few  distinguished  exceptions,  the  decisions  of  the  native  judges  were  in  every  respect 
superior  to  those  of  the  Europeans." 

114.  That  the  staitistics  of  judicial  business  conducted  in  the  Bengal  Presidency,  and 
printed  for  public  information,  also  show  that  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  work  per- 
formed the  natives  are  on  a  par  with  the  Europeans,  and,  could  the  statistic:?  of  Madras  be 

-come  at  by  your  Petitioners,  they  feel  confident  that  the  case  would  be  the  same ;  but,  not 
being  able  to  obtain  access  to  these  documents,  they  will  quote  the  opinion  of  Mr.  John 
Shepherd,  Chairman  of  the  honourable  Court  of  Directors,  delivered  in  a  speech  to  the  stu- 
dents at  Haileybury,  on  the  16th  of  December,  last  year,  as  to  the  general  capacity  and 
competency  of  the  natives :  "Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  exertions  makmg  ty  the 
natives  of  India  in  the  present  day.  European  science  and  European  litemture  are  now 
studied  in  India,  not  only  with  diligence^  but  with  success.     The  examinations  on  those  sub- 

^*ects  passed  by  native  students  show  little,  if  any,  inferiority  in  comparison  with  Europeans. 
[*hey  have  become  competitors  pn  our  own  field  of  action,  and  on  ground  hitherto  untrodden 
by  them,  and  unless  you  sustain  the  race  with  additional  zeal  and  energy,  they  may  pass  you. 
Should  this  occur— should  the  natives  of  India  surpass  us  in  intellectual  vigour  and  qualifi- 
cations, can  we  hope  to  remain  long  in  possession  of  the  powers  and  the  privileges  we  now 
enjoy  ? — Certainly  not.'' 

115.  That  on  the  basis  of  these  facts,  and  of  the  twofold  admission  of  Sir  Erskine  Perry 
and  Mr.  John  Shepherd,  your  Petitioners  would  represent  that  the  natives,  having  already 
equalled  the  Europeans  in  the  race  of  intellectual  attainments,  deserve,  on  the  admission  of 
the  Cliairman  of  tne  Court  of  Directors,  to  be  admitted  to  some  portion,  at  least,  of  "  the 
powers  and  privileges"  enjo3'ed  by  the  young  men  educated  at  Haileyburv;  and   upon  th<i 
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Appendix  D. 


Power  of  the 
Supreme  Courts  in- 
juriouslv  controlled 
by  the  Acts  of  the 
Legislative  Council. 


Nominal  continua- 
tion of  the  present 
Chai-ter. 


same  admission  they  desire  the  abolition  of  the  oollege  of  Haileybury  as  a  useless  expense^ 
and  an  unjust  incubus  on  the  finances  of  India;  and  that  in  its  place  the  means  of  better 
education  may  be  extended  to  this  country,  by  the  establishment  of  more  complete  and  more 
useful  institutions,  including  a  fuller  course  of  instruction,  open  to  tbe  natives  of  the  soil,  as 
well  as  to  all  who  seek  employment  under  Government,  or  to  qualify  themselves  for  the 
general  pursuits  of  practical  life. 

116.  That  Haileybury  either  imparts  a  better  education  than  can  or  would  be  given  inthi^ 
country,  or  it  does  not.  If  it  does  not,  and  it  certainly  cannot  impart  the  same  knowledge 
of  the  vernacular  languages,  the  manners  and  the  customs  of  the  people,  then  the  money 
required  for  its  support  is  mispent,  and  thrown  away.  If  it  does,  then  it  is  manifestly 
unjust  to  confine  that  better  education  to  as  mall  number  of  privileged  persons,  while  it  is. 
invidiously  withheld  from  the  many,  equally  desirous,  equally  capable,  and  equally  entitled 
to  its  participation,  as  the  necessary  means  to  enable  them  to  avail  themselves  of  section  87 
of  the  Charter  Act,  which  enacts  that  no  native,  or  natural-born  subject  of  Her  Majesty, 
residing  in  British  India,  shall,  by  reason  only  of  his  religion,  place  of  birth,  descent,  colour, 
or  any  of  them,  be  disabled  from  holding  any  place,  office  or  employment  under  tlie  Govern- 
ment of  the  country.  And  your  Petitioners  therefore  pray,  tliat,  whatever  institutions  shall 
be  deemed  requisite  to  educate  persons  for  accession  to  Government  employ  may  be  esta- 
blished and  maintained  in  India,  so  that  the  money  derived  from  the  revenues  of  the  country, 
by  which  they  are  supported,  may  be  spent  within  it;  and  that  those  who  contribute  to 
the  revenue  may  in  this  instance  enjoy  the  benefit  of  its  expenditure,  together  with  that 
advancement  in  the  public  service  which  the  Chairman  of  the  Court  has  pronounced  to  be 
the  equitable  reward  of  individual  merit  and  acquirements. 

117.  That  your  Petitioners  would  feel  the  present  representation  to  your  Right  honour- 
able House  essentially  deficient,  were  they  to  omit  all  notice  of  the  inefficient  condition  in 
which  Her  Majesty's  Supreme  Courts  of  Judicature  have  been  placed  by  a  recent  Act  of 
the  Legislative  Council,  styled  "  An  Act  for  the  Protection  of  Judicial  Officers;"  by  which 
it  is  enacted,  that  no  action  for  wrong  or  injury  shall  lie  in  tlie  supreme  court  against  any 
person  whatsoever  exercising  a  judicial  office  in  the  country  courts,  for  any  judgment, 
decree  or  order  of  the  said  courts,  nor  against  any  person  for  any  act  done  by  or  in  virtue  of 
the  order  of  the  said  courts ;  and  that  no  judee,  ma^trate,  justice  of  the  peace,  collector  or 
other  person  acting  judicially,  shall  be  liable  to  be  sued  in  any  civil  court  for  any  act 
done  or  ordered  to  be  done  by  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  judicial  duty,  whether  or  not 
within  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction ;  provided  that  be  at  tbe  Ume,  in  good  faith,  believe  him- 
self to  have  jurisdiction  to  do  the  act  complained  of. 

lid.  That  your  Petitioners  have  always  understood  that  the  establishment  of  Crown 
courts  was  intended  the  more  effectually  to  secure  the  administration  of  justice,  by  checking 
the  irregularities  of  frequent  occurrence  In  the  oourta  of  the  Company— an  end  that  was 
attained  so  long  as  the  misdoings  of  the  Company's  judges  were  amenable  to  the  supreme 
courts  of  judicature  at  each  Presidency ;  but  this  Legislatrve  Act,  by  depriving  those  courts 
of  the  power  entrusted  to  them  by  the  Crown,  operates  as  an  encouragement  and  reward  to 
malpractices  and  oppression,  which  are  becoming  numerous^  especially  in  Ben^aly  sioce  it 
passed  into  Indian  law;  the  only  punishment  for  which,  when  the  wrong-cfoing  is  too 
flagrantly  notorious  to  be  openly  tolerated,  is  the  removal  of  the  delinqueut  to  a  aiore 
lucrative  situation. 

119.  That  your  Petitioners,  under  theae  unfoat  aad  oppreeKve  enrcuiDttaBcei,  soKeit  tbe 
protection  of  your  Right  honourable  House  m  the  revision  of  this  Act  of  protection  for 
judicial  delinquents,  and  the  restoration  of  their  original  power  to  the  courts  or  tbe  Crown  ; 
as  also  that,  for  the  better  security  of  wise  and  impartial  administration  in  the  highest 
appellate  court  of  the  Company,  one  or  other  of  Her  Majesty's  Judges  may  be  President  or 
Chief  Judge  in  the  court  of  Stidr  Adawlut,  in  the  room  of  a  Company's  servant,  ma  is  at 
present  the  case  in  the  person  of  the  senior  member  of  council. 

120.  That  your  Petitioners  likewise  pray  for  redress  against  another  enactment  of  the 
legislative  council,  which  vests  in  a  single  maeiatrate  the  powers,  formerly  shared  by  two  or 
more,  to  fine,  imprison,  and  flagellate,  at  his  discretion,  as  they  consider  the  authonty  sum- 
marily to  inflict  these  punishments  is  too  great  to  be  safely  entrusted  to  one  individuil, 
especially  as  by  the  Protection  Act  all  redress  for  injury  or  wrong  inflicted  is  denied  to  the 
sufferer;  but  even  if  redress  were  attainable  by  instituting  a  suit  in  the  Supreme  Court,  as 
was  formerly  the  case,  your  Petitioners  conceive  that  a  check  to  the  commission  of  evil  is 
far  preferable  to  the  exaction  of  inadequate  retribution  after  the  evil  has  been  perpetrated. 

121.  That  while  yoiu"  Petitioners  extremely  regret  that,  owing  to  want  of  sufficient  time,, 
and  to  the  insufieraole  difficulty  of  obtaining  access  to  official  documents,  they  have  been 
unable  to  exhibit  so  amply  and  definitely  as  they  could  desire,  the  vast  number  of  major 
and  minor  grievances  to  which  they  are  subject  under  the  operation  of  the  existing  system 
of  government,  they  earnestly  entreat  that  those  which  they  have  thus  imperfectly  touched 
upon  may  meet  with  the  patient  consideration  of  your  Uight  honourable  House,  us  well  as^ 
that  the  opportunity  may  be  afibrded  of  substantiating  the  facts  they  have  submitted  bef  )re 
an  impartial  commission  of  investigation  and  inquiry,  assembled  in  India,  composed  of 
persons  both  in  and  out  of  public  employ,  and  of  Europeans  and  natives  conjointly,  chosen 
partly  in  Europe  and  partly  in  this  country,  as  the  sole  means  by  which  the  real  state  of 
these  territories,  and  the  true  condition  of  their  population  can  be  elicited  ;  and  that  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  object,  the  present  Charter  of  the  East  India  Company  may  be 
annually  renewed  till  the  investigation  is  completed. 
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122.  That,  in  conclusion,  your  Petitioners  would  respectfully  suggest  that,  whether  the        Appendix  D. 

government  of  India  he  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  East  India  Company,  or  otherwise  

provided  for,  the  new  system,  whatever  it  may  be,  shall  be  open  to  alteration  and  improve-    Feiiodical  Discus- 
roent  fipom  time  to  time,  as  the  well-beipg  of  the  country  may  require ;  and  that  the  working   ^^,^^  In<1ian 
of  its  internal  administration  may  undergo  at  stated  intervals — if  practicable,  triennially,  but        "*"" 
quinquennially  at  the  latest — public  inq[uiry  and  discussion  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  in 
order  that  the  people  of  this  vast  and  distant  empire  may  have  more  frequent  opportunities 
of  representing  whatever  grievances  they  seek  to  have  redressed,  and  that  the  local  govern- 
ments may  be  stimulated  to  the  diligent  execution  of  their  functions,  under  the  influence  of 
a  constant  and  efficient  supervision  of  their  conduct  by  the  higher  authorities  at  home. 

And  your  Petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  shall  ever  pray. 

(signed)         T.  Ramatawmy  M  {illegibk\  Chairman. 

M.  V.  Shunmoogavalloo  Moodr. 

D.  Nagojss  Row. 

Madras,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

10th  December  1852. 


PETITION,  praying  that  in  case  of  any  Alteration  being  made  in  the  Govemmeut 
of  India,  the  Right  of  Choosing  the  Persons  to  compose  such  Body  may  be 
granted  in  soch  manner  as  may  seem  fit,  amongst  others,  to  the  Holders 
resident  in  this  Country  of  the  Promissory  Notes  or  Securities  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  of  Retired  Servants  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company, 
Merchants  and  others. 


To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  Spuitual  and  Temporal,  in  Parliament  assembled. 

The  bumble  Petition  of  the  undersigned.  Retired  Servants  of  the  Honourable  the  East  India 

Company,  Merchants  and  others, 

Showeth, 

That  vour  Petitioners  are  severally  holders  of  promissory  notes  of  the  East  India  Company, 
granted  from  time  to  time  by  successive  Governments  of  India,  on  occasion  of  raising  money 
on  loan  for  its  service. 

That  your  Petitioners  have,  for  the  most  part,  become  possessed  of  such  Gaverainent 
promissory  notes  during  the  course  of  a  long  residence  in  India,  and  while  such  residence 
ba«  made  your  Petitioners  practically  acquainted  with  its  afiairs,  and  has  given  them  a  deep 
interest  therein,  your  Petitioners  snow  that  the  fact  that  they  are  creditors  to  a  large 
aoEKMiBt  of  the  Government  of  India,  necessarily  gives  them  a  great  stake  in  its  financial 
prosperity  and  in  its  general  well-being. 

Toat  nnicfa  the  gieater  part  of  the  proprietors  of  East  India  stock  have  never  resided  in 
India,  and  are,  tbefefore,  for  the  most  part  less  acquainted  with  Indian  affairs  than  your 
Pelitioaers;  and  inasmuch  as  by  the  last  Charter  Act  the  dividends  on  East  India  stock  are 
made  the  first  charge  oti  the  revenues  of  India,  the  proprietors  of  such  stock  have  by  reason 
thereof  only  a  nominal  interest  in  its  government. 

That  if  it  be  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  to  commit  the  Government  of  India  to  a  body 
(more  or  less  numerous)  having  the  same  or  similar  functions  to  those  of  the  present  Court 
of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  it  is  expedient  that  such  body  should  be  chosen  by 
a  constituency  more  extended  in  its  character  than  the  present  proprietors  of  stock  of  the 
East  India  Company,  and  having  a  real  instead  of  a  nominal  stake  m  the  welfteure  of  India, 
and  especially  by  a  constituency  more  qualified  than  the  present  to  judge  of  the  qualifications 
of  the  candidates. 

That  your  Petitioners  further  believe  that  the  ^ranting  to  the  holders  of  promissory  notes 
of  the  Government  of  India  the  right  of  voting  in  the  choice  of  Directors,  will  improve  the 
value  of  the  securities  of  the  Indian  Government,  and  will  enable  it  to  borrow  money  at  a 
more  easy  rate. 

Your  retitioneffs  therefore  humbly  pray  your  Right  honourable  House,  that  should  it  be 
deemed  expedient  in  any  future  arrangements  to  be  made  for  the  Government  of  India  that 
such  Government  should  be  vested  wholly  or  partially  in  a  body  constituted  like  the  present 
Court  of  Directors  of  (he  East  India  Company,  the  nght  of  choosing  the  persons  to  compose 
such  body  may  be  granted,  in  such  manner  as  to  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  may  seem  fit, 
amongst  others,  to  the  holders  resident  in  this  country  of  the  promissory  notes  or  secu- 
rities of  the  Government  of  India. 

(signed)        John  Morgan,  Col.  c.  b.,  Madras  Establishment. 

[And  25  others.] 
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ilppendix  D.  PETITION,  that  the  Period  of  Existence  for  any  future  Government  of  India 
be  limited  to  Ten  Years,  of  Members  of  the  Bombay  Association,  and  other 
Native  Inhabitants  of  the  Presidency  of  Bombay. 


To  Hkt  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,. 

in  Parliament  assembled ; 

The  bumble  Petition  of  the  Members  of  the  Bombay  Association,  and  other  Native 
Inhabitants  of  the  Presidency  of  Bombay. 

Showeth, 
That  the  nature,  constitution,  and  practical  working  of  the  Indian  Government  being  now 
under  the  consideration  of  Parliament,  your  Petitioners  beg  resj>ectfully  to  lay  before  your 
Honourable  House  the  views  which  your  Petitioners  have  formed  with  respect  to  the  existing 
system  of  government,  and  some  of  the  improvements  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 

2.  Your  Petitioners  are  fully  sensible  of,  and  are  glad  to  acknowledge,  the  many  blessinga 
they  enjoy  under  the  British  rule ;  but  these  they  attribute  to  the  British  character  rather 
than  to  the  plan  of  government  which  it  has  hitherto  been  deemed  expedient  to  provide  for 
India,  and  which,  bemg  the  result  of  circumstances  and  not  of  design,  is  but  little  suited  to* 
the  present  state  of  the  country,  and  to  the  fair  demands  of  the  people  of  India. 

3.  Even  the  3d  k  4th  Will.  4,  c.  85,  under  which  India  is  now  governed,  intituled, 
"  An  Act  for  effecting  an  Arrangement  with  the  East  India  Company,  and  for  the  better 
"  Government  of  His  Majesty's  Indian  Territories,  till  the  30th  day  of  April  1854,"  was 
confessedly  a  concession  of  prmciples,  in  order  thereby  to  effect  the  final  selllement  of  com- 
plicated questions  of  property,  and  to  obtain  the  relinquishment,  by  the  East  India  Company, 
of  certain  exclusive  rights  of  trading  secured  by  Hoyal  Charter;  and  the  correspondence 
between  the  Board  of  Control  and  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  contained  in 
the  17th  volume  of  the  "  Papers  "  (printed  in  1833  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Directors) 
<'  respecting  the  negotiation  with  His  Majesty's  Ministers  on  the  subject  of  the  East  India 
'^  Company's  Charter,"  clearly  establishes  that  it  was  fully  understood  at  that  time  on  both 
sides  that  the  nature  of  the  arrangements  for  the  future  government  of  India  was  to  remain 
an  open  question. 

4.  The  formation,  therefore^  of  a  good  system  of  government  for  the  millions  of  peaceful 
and  loyal  British  Indian  subjects,  being  now  for  the  first  time  freed  from  all  antecedent 
difiiculties  connected  with  the  acquisitions,  rights  and  position  of  the  East  India  Company^ 
and  resolving  itself,  as  it  now  does,  simply  into  a  question,  how  can  India  best  be  governed  ? 
your  Petitioners  believe  that  it  will  be  found  easy  by  your  honourable  House  to  devise  a 
constitution  for  India,  which,  while  it  shall  contain  all  the  good  elements  of  the  existing 
system,  shall  be  less  cumbersome,  less  exclusive,  less  secret,  more  directly  responsible,  and; 
infinitely  more  efficient  and  more  acceptable  to  the  governed. 

6.  Your  Petitioners  need  not  point  out  to  your  honourable  House  the  nature  of  the  Home 
Government  under  the  present  arrangement;  but  whilst  in  theory,  and  doubtless  to  a  very 
great  extent  in  practice,  it  consists  of  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  aided  by  a  Court  of  twenty- 
lour  persons,  many,  though  not  all,  of  whom  have  passed  through  an  Indian  career,  yet,, 
according  to  very  high  authority,  the  views  of  the  (Jourt  of  Directors  can  be  put  aside  by 
the  Minister  at  pleasure,  and  the  former  be  forced,  in  their  own  names,  and  as  their  own 
act,  to  issue  orders  to  the  local  Government  to  which  they  are  entirely  opposed. 

6.  The  Right  honourable  the  Earl  of  Ellenborough,  in  the  evidence  recently"  given  by 
him  before  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  late  Parliament  to  inquire  into  East  Indian  affairs, 
is  represented  to  havestateo  that  he  did  not  know  by  whom  India  was  in  general  governed  ;- 
that  it  seemed  to  be  so  in  general  by  a  parcel  of  clever  clerks;  that  when  he.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  was  chairman,  he  governed  the  country  himself,  and  on  his  own  responsibility; 
and  that  he  did  not  think  of  taking  counsel  with  his  brother  Ministers,  or  advising  with  any* 
member  of  the  Court  of  Directors  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued.  The  following  question 
was  put  to  Mr.  Courtei^ay,  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Control  from  1812  to  1830,  by  the- 
Select  Committee  appointed  by  Parliament  in  1832  : — 

"  Has  the  existence  of  these  co-ordinate  authorities,  in  their  several  relations  to  each 
"  other,  tended,  in  your  opinion,  to  promote  the  despatch  of  public  business,  or  otherwise?**" 
His  answer  was,  "To  retard  it  in  a  most  extraordinary  degree ;  and,  in  retarding  it,  to 
"  make  the  whole  more  unsatisfactory.  The  length  of  time  that  elapses  between  an 
'*  occurrence  in  India  which  is  the  subject  of  a  despatch,  and  the  receipt  in  India  of  the 
"  opinions  of  the  home  authorities  thereupon,  is  necessarily  very  considerable  under  any 
**  circumstances;  some  not  inconsiderable  time  must  be  taken  up  in  England  in  preparing 

**  an. 
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^*  an  answer  to  the  despatches;  but  the  time  is  increased  in  an  immense  proportion  by  the       Appendix  D. 

''  necessity  of  every  despatch  going  through  the  two  establishments,  being  in  many  cases  

^*  the  subject  of  lengthened  controversy  between  them." 

The  inutility  and  inefficiency  of  two  such  clashing  authorities  as  the  Court  of  Directors 
and  the  Board  of  Control,  are  thus  described  by  Mill  in  his  *'  History  of  India :" — 

''  If  the  whole  power  of  Government  is  necessary  for  the  Board  of  Control,  what  use  is 
**  there  for  another  governing  body,  without  {>owers  ?  This  is  ti>  have  two  governing  bodies, 
**  the  one  real,  the  other  only  in  show.  Of  this  species  of  duplication,  the  effect  is  to  lessen 
''  the  chances  for  good  government,  increase  the  chance  for  bad ;  to  weaken  all  the  motives 
**  for  application,  honesty  and  zeal  in  the  body  vested  with  power,  and  to  furnish  it  with  an 
**  ample  screen,  behind  which  its  love  of  ease,  power,  lucre  and  vengeance  maybe  gratified 
''  more  safely  at  the  expense  of  its  trust." 

7.  It  is,  moreover,  commonly  asserted  and  believed  that  some  of  the  most  important  events 
which  have  occurred  during  the  existing  Government  of  India,  attended  with  an  enormous 
drain  on  the  revenues  of  the  country,  have  been  ordered  by  the  Board  of  Control,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  express  wishes  of  the  Court  of  Directors. 

8.  Your  Petitioners  therefore  submit  that  an  Indian  Council,  not  placed  under  a  Minister 
of  the  Crown,  but  of  which  the  latter  should  form  the  President,  and  be  directly  responsible 
to  Parliament,  would  form  a  more  simple,  efficient  and  responsible  Home  Government  than 
that  now  existing. 

9.  Whether  the  members  of  this  Board  should  consist  of  12  or  24  persons,  by  what  title 
they  should  be  designated,  how  many  of  them  should  be  nominated  by  the  Crown,  and  how 
many  elected,  and  by  whom  elected,  how  they  should  be  remunerated,  and  how  and  when 
displaced,  are  details  on  which  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  your  Petitioners  to  offer  an  opinion 
to  your  Honourable  House,  beyond  this,  that  your  Petitioners  would  suggest  that  the  remu- 
neration attached  to  a  seat  at  the  Board  should  be  sucl)  as  to  secure  the  services  of  the  most 
able  men  of  the  day ;  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Minister  of  the  Crown,  a  previous 
residence  in  India  should  be  an  indispensable  qualification  for  office. 

10.  Your  Petitioners  would  further  suggest,  that  the  elective  body  should  be  composed  of 
persons  having  a  real  and  substantial  interest  in  the  good  government  of  the  country. 

11.  With  reference  to  the  local  Governments,  your  Petitioners  conceive  that  they  are  con- 
ducted, under  the  existing  system,  with  a  secrecy  which,  however  justifiable  and  necessary  in 
the  early  days  of  the  British  rule,  is  not  at  all  called  for  in  the  present  day;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  is  most  injurious  to  the  character  and  best  interests  of  the  Government  itself,  and 
most  unsatisfactory  to  the  governed. 

12.  Your  Petitioners  would  also  point  out  that  the  efficiency  of  the  local  Governments  of 
Madras  and  Bombay,  under  the  existing  law,  is  very  much  impaired,  and  the  despatch  of 
public  business  considerably  retarded,  by  the  necessity  for  continual  reference  to  the 
Supreme  Government  at  Calcutta,  for  its  sanction  for  the  most  trifling  matters;  and  changes 
recommended  by  the  local  Government,  and  supported  by  the  authority  of  its  experience, 
are  frequently  rejected  by  the  supreme  power,  with  no  local  knowledge  to  guide  its 
decisions. 

13.  That  this  would  be  the  effect  of  centralizing  all  legislative  and  so  much  executive 
power  in  the  Govemor-(¥eneral  of  India  in  Council,  was  foreseen  and  expressed  by  the 
East  India  Company  in  a  Petition  presented  by  them  to  your  Honourable  House  in  the 
course  of  the  discussions  on  the  present  Charter  Act.  Their  words  are  as  follows :  '*  Your 
^  Petitioners  further  humbly  represent,  that  the  said  Bill  proposes  to  effect  a  serious  change 
*'  in  the  constitution  of  the  local  Governments  in  India,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  your 
^'  Petitioners,  will,  if  adopted,  place  an  excessive  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor- 
"  General,  and  prejudicially  diminish  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Governments  of  Madras 
"  and  Bombay."  The  experience  of  the  last  18  years  has  completely  verified  the  truth  of 
the  above  prediction. 

14.  Your  Petitioners  submit  that  the  cost  of  administration  in  India  is  unnecessarily 
great,  and  considerable  reductions  might  be  made,  without  the  sli^^htest  detriment  or  injury 
to  any  one,  save  tlie  patrons  or  expectants  of  office,  by  abolishing  sinecure  offices,  and 
retrenching  the  exorbitant  salaries  of  many  highly-paid  offices,  whose  duties  are  so  trifling, 
or  involve,  comparatively,  so  little  labour  or  responsibility,  that  they  might  with  advantage 
be  amalganiated  with  other  offices,  or  remunerated  in  a  manner  commensurate  with  the 
nature  of  the  duties  to  be  performed. 

16.  Your  Petitioners  re>»pectfully  submit  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  Natives  of  India 
are  entitled  to  a  much  larger  f^bare  than  they  have  hitherto  had  in  the  administration  of  the 
aflairs  of  their  country,  and  that  the  councils  of  the  local  Governments  should,  in  matters  of 
general  policy  and  Ugi^'lation,  be  opened,  so  as  to  admit  of  respectable  and  intelligent 
natives  taking  a  part  in  the  discussion  of  matters  of  general  inteiest  to  the  country,  as  sug- 
gested by  Lords  ^llenbi»rough,  Klphinstone  and  others. 

16.  It  is  often  alleged  that  the  Natives  are  incompetent  to  fill  high  situations.  Similar 
objections  were  raised  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  in  1832,  to  the  appointment  of  Natives 
to  the  offices  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Grand  Juror,  when  a  Bill  relative  to  such  appoint- 
ments was   proposed   to    be   submitted  to  Parliament  by  the  Right  honourable  Charles 
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Appendix  D.  Ghrant,  m.  p.,  then  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  aiid  now  Lord  Glenelg.  That  eminent 
^*"  fitatesman,  in  his  correspondence  with  the  Chairman  and   Deputy  Chairman  of  the  East 

India  Company  on  the  above  subject,  bears  the  following  testimony  to  the  qualifications  of 
NativeB  for  service  under  Government,  in  a  letter  dated  6  March  1832  : — '*  In  the  pursuits 
**  of  private  life,  as  well  as  in  those  branches  of  the  public  service  in  which  they  have 
''  hitherto  been  permitted  to  engage,  the  Natives  of  India  have  evinced  no  deficiency,  either 
'^  in  habits  of  application  to  business,  or  in  the  ^kiU  and  acuteness  required  for  its  success- 
'^  ful  prosecution ;  nor  can  it  be  maintained  that  they  are  insensible  to  that  stimulus  to 
**  exertion  which  arises  from  the  hope  oi'  honourable  distinction.  Those  Natives  who  are 
**  entrusted  witli  the  administration  of  juMice,  and  the  collectioa  of  the  revenue  in  tl)e  interior, 
"  qualify  themselves  for  those  duties  by  studying  the  Regulations  of  the  Government  under 
'^  which  they  are  to  act.  Why,  then,  f&hould  we  anticipate  a  difieient  result  in  the  case 
'^  now  under  consideration  ?  "  The  result  of  the  appomtment  of  Natives  to  the  distinction 
of  Justices  of  tiie  Peace  and  Grand  Jurors,  your  Petitioners  believe  they  may  safely  assert, 
has  fully  realised  the  expectations  which  seem  to  have  been  formed  regarding  the  measure 
'by  the  distinguished  statesman  from  whom  it  emanated  ;  they  have  honourably  filled  their 
offices,  and  performed  their  duties,  equally  with  their  European  colleagues,  with  much 
advantage  to  the  public  interests  concerned.  Sir  Erskine  Perry  also,  the  Chief  Justice  of 
Bombay,  when  presiding  in  his  capacity  of  President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  at  a  public 
meeting  held  in  the  Town*hail  of  Bombay,  on  the  9th  February  1852,  expressed  himself 
as  fallows,  in  respect  to  the  administration  of  justice,  as  exercised  by  Native  functionaries  in 
the  interior  of  this  Presidency : — 

''  All  the  civil  business  in  the  Company's  Courts  is  in  the  first  staee  conducted,  speaking 
^  generally,  by  Native  judges ;  they  are  what  the  French  would  call  Judges  of  the  Fir5 
^  instance,  and  from  their  decisions  appeals  lie  to  European  judges,  from  whose  judgments, 
^  again,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Sudder  Adawlut.  It  naturally  rollows  that  on  these  latter 
^  appeals  a  close  comparison  is  made  between  the  decisions  of  the  Native  and  European 
"  functionary.  Now  I  learn  from  the  Judges  of  the  Sudder  Adawlut  that  it  was  publicly 
^'  stated  in  open  Court  by  two  leading  menabers  of  the  Bombay  Bar,  that,  with  a  few  distin- 
*'  guished  exceptions,  the  decisions  of  the  Native  judges  were  in  every  respect  superior  to 
"  those  of  the  Europeans.*' 

The  above  testimony  of  distinguished  iodividuals^  to  which  might  be  added  many  others  of 
a  similar  character,  will,  your  Petitioners  hope,  remove  any  impression  which  may  exist  as  to 
the  aometimes  alleged  unfitness  of  Natives  for  situatioos  of  trust  and  responsibility  in  the 
service  of  the  State.  Experience  hitherto  has  shown  a  result  directly  opposed  to  such 
impreasioos :  and  in  the  present  advanced  state  of  the  Native  mind,  compared  with  what  it 
was  when  the  last  discussions  cm  the  Chatter  of  the  East  India  Company  took  plaoe  20  years 
a^o,  it  is  not  too  much  to  presume,  judging  from  the  past,  that  the  further  advancement  of 
Natives  to  more  important  offices  will  be  followed  by  equally  favourable  results. 

A  Native  judge  in  the  Small  Cause  Court  at  Calcutta,  and  a  Native  magistrate  in  the 
same  city,  are  admitted  on  all  hands  to  conduct  their  duties  most  satisfactorily ;  but  no 
such  appointments  have  been  made  in  this  Presidency,  nor,  as  your  Petitioners  believe,  in 
Madras. 

17.  Your  Petitioners  would  further  observe,  that  the  «7th  section  of  the  4th  k  5th  Will.  4, 
c.  85,  which  declares  that  no  Native  of  India  or  natural-bom  subject  therein,  shall  be  dis* 
qualified  from  office  by  reason  only  of  religion,  place  of  birth,  descent,  or  colour,  has  hitherto 
remained  nearly  a  dead  letter;  and  it  is  for^our  Honourable  House  to  make  due  provisions 
for  the  moi£  extensive  employment  of  Natives  of  India  suitably  qualified  for  the  Govern- 
ment service,  aud  for  their  elevation  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  State. 

IB*  With  respect  to  the  administration  of  the  Ooveniment  itself,  it  is,  perhaps,  un- 
necessary to  remind  your  Honourable  House,  that  erery  civil  post,  of  any  value  or  im- 
portajioe, thtoughouttfae  territories,  is  filled  by  a  privileged  and  exclusive  service,  called  the 
Covenanted  Civil  Service  of  the  East  India  Company. 

19.  Your  Petitioners  admit  that  the  I03d  and  five  following  sections  of  the  4th  &  5th 
Will.  4,  c.  85,  contain  the  outline  of  provisions  adapted  to  secure  an  honourable,  and,  on  the 
whole,  efficient  body  of  servants  for  very  many  offices  under  the  Indian  Government ;  but 
although  the  students  of  Haileybury  College  are,  by  virtue  of  the  above  clauses,  to  undeiigo 
examination,  the  incompetent,  as  well  as  the  competent,  have  equally  the  Parliamentary 
right  '^  to  sup[>ly  the  vacancies  in  the  civil  establishments  in  India. 

20.  It  must  be  apparent  to  your  honourable  House,  that  the  education  given  at- Hailey- 
bury College  does  not,  and  cannot,  qualify  a  young  man  to  administer  the  law,  civil  and 
criminal,  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan,  to  a  whole  district ;  and  yet  no  provisions  exist,  either  in 
England  or  in  India,  for  carrying  on  the  education  of  the  civil  servants  intended  for  judicial 
employment,  nor  are  they  required  or  expected  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  judicial  office 
by  any  previous  study. 

21.  Once  admitted  to  the  service,  they  rise  by  seniority,  whether  industrious  or  idle,  com- 
petent or  incompetent ;  and  they  are  transferred  from  one  department  to  another,  without 
due  consideration  of  their  aptitude  or  previous  experience;  the  Judicial  sends  its  members  to 
the  Revenue  department,  and  the  Revenue  to  the  Judicial.  Unlike  the  officers  of  the  army, 
they  are  practically  exempt,  except  in  cases  of  extreme  delinquency,  from  all  fear  of 
punishment  for  incompetence  or  misconduct.     Regarded  as  the  privileged  governors  of  the 
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country,  and  claiming  all  the  important  offices  under  Government  as  of  right,  the  grayest       Appendix  D. 

errors  are  only  visited  with  expostulation,  or  at  most  with  a  removal  from  one  office  to  

another,  whilst  the  local  Governments  are  debarred  from  availing  themselves  of  European 
and  native  talent  at  band,  simply  because  the  possessor  is  not  one  of  the  prhril^ed  order. 

22.  So  long  as  the  present  exclusive  system  of  employ  shall  continue  to  exut^  it  n 
manifest  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  secure  tlie  greatest  efficiency  in  any  one  department  erf 
the  Government;  whilst  the  courts  of  justice  will,  as  a  general  rule,  be  handed  over,  as  at  present, 
to  those  who  have  shown  tben^selves  the  least  qualified  to  collect  the  revenue  of  the  State. 
Tlie  result  of  placing  judicial  power  in  the  hands  of  those  not  trained,  or  by  nature  qualified 
to  exercise  it,  is,  that  in  order,  as  far  as  possible,  to  prevent  injustice,  it  is  necessary  to 
allow  a  number  of  appeals  and  reviews;  and  thus,  under  the  system  of  Mofussil  judicature, 
a  final  decision  in  civil  suits  is  often  not  obtained  under  ten  years,  and  rarely  before  three 
years.  Then  the  litigation  in  the  Company's  courts,  where  a  large  amount  is  in  dispute,  is 
of  the  most  expensive  character,  pwing  to  the  heavy  stamps  to  which  all  law  proceedings  in 
the  Mofussil  are  subject;  and  thus,  from  delay,  expense  and  inefficient  judges,  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  in  the  Company's  Courts  is  altogether  of  a  most  unsatisfactory  nature ; 
and  no  department  of  the  Indian  Government  calls  more  loudly  for  reform. 

23.  Your  Petitioners  would  respectfully  suggest,  that  if  a  Parliamenlanr  service  baviAg 
a  right  to  exclusive  civil  employ  is  to  be  retained  for  India,  its  sphere  of^^office  should  be 
confined  to  the  discharge  of  strictly  revenue,  financial  and  political  duties ;  and  that  the 
system  of  seniority  and  light  of  promotion,  involving,  as  now  in  operation,  frequent  and 
most  inconvenient  transfers  of  officers  fi-om  one  department  to  another,  should  be  abolished, 
and  that  public  merit  should  be  the  only  avowed  principle  of  promotion ;  and  fhrther,  that 
a  high  standard  of  qualification  should  be  exacted  from  all  who  are  appointed  to  judicial 
offices  in  India. 

24.  Your  Petitioners  would  moreover  add^  that  the  Indian  Civil  Service  now  costo  the 
Government  3,600,000/.  sterling,  each  officer  receiving  on  an  average  1,750  Z.  per  annum, 
from  youths  just  arrived  in  India  to  the  highest  grade.  These  salaries  are  adequate  to  com- 
mand the  very  highest  political,  financial  and  judicial  talent,  and  impose  on  the  Government 
the  moral  obligation  of  providing  the  best  servants  for  the  Indian  Government 

25.  But  your  Petitioners  submit  that  the  salaries  paid  to  the  Indian  Civil  servants  are 
excessive.  Your  Petitioners  see  it  stated  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  the  public  service  is  most  ably  conducted  by  members  of  the  Native  Uncove- 
nanted  Branchy  at  a  mere  fraction  of  the  charge  of  Covenaoted  servants;  that  a  oattch 
mreater  number  of  Natives  ought  to  be  empioyi^  tb^a  at  present^  tbe  g^eral  cooduet  pf 
Native  officials  being  most  exemplary. 

26.  There  are  numerous  offices  under  the  Government,  the  Post-office  for  example^  in 
which  the  head  of  the  department  must  necessarily  be  to  a  great  extent  inefficient,  from 
want  of  training  for  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  dependent  therefore  on  bis  subor- 
dinate.«.  They  are  held  for  some  transient  period,  so  that  there  is  little  inducement  for  tbe 
most  conscientious  men  to  study  the  duties  of  the  office.  Within  the  last  ten  years  there 
have  been  eight  different  Postmasters  at  this  Presidency,  drawing  between  2,000/.  and 
3,000/.  a  year,  while  the  work  baa  beea  cbieft^  peribiii»ed  by  a  depuAy  rtceiirii^  700L  per 
annum ;  and  the  Post-office  as  a  system  is  believed  to  be  infinitely  below  what  it  would  have 
been  had  a  qualified  person  been  sent  out  from  England  to  take  permanent  charge 
of  it. 

27.  Your  Petitioners,  whilst  on  this  subject,  cannot  forbear  calling  the  attention  of  your 
Honourable  House  to  tbe  opinions  of  the  East  Indian  Company  on  the  best  means  of 

Providing  good  servants  for  the  Indian  Government,  as  expressed  in  the  Petition  presented 
y  them  to  Parliament  in  1833,  and  which,  your  Petitioners  submit,  deserve  great  con- 
sideration : — 

"  Tliroughout  the  correspondence  which  has  passed  with  His  Majesty's  Ministers,  your 
"  Petitionerb  have  declared  upon  this  point  that  the.armngement  which  shall  not  effectually 
*'  provide  the  means  of  giving  Government  servants  to  the  Indian  Empire,  is  that  which  shall 
"  assuredly  meet  the  views  of  the  Court,  whatever  iis  effects  maybe  on  their  patronage :  and 
**  it  is  because  your  Petitioners  are  deliberately  convinced  that  efficiency  will  be  more  likely 
*'  to  be  obtained  in  a  general  system  of  education,  brought  to  the  standard  of  a  high  test 
**  of  examination,  than  in  any  exclusive  system,  that  the  Court  confidently  ask  your  Honour- 
**  able  House  to  abolish  the  College."  « 

28.  Your  Petitioners  now  beg  to  represent  to  your  Honourable  House,  the  extreme  defi- 
ciency of  the  means  of  internal  communication  in  this  Presidency ;  that  this  want 
discourages  increase  of  production,  by  shutting  out  the  producers  from  any  remunerative 
market,  and  prevents,  in  periods  of  distress,  the  scarcity  of  one  district  being  mitigated  by 
the  plenty  in  another.  Instances  are  recorded  wherem  the  supplies  designed  to  relieve 
famine  in  a  district  were,  in  the  course  of  transit,  consumed  bi  fore  they  reached  their  destina- 
tion. Were  this  obstruction  to  the  industry  and  resources  of  the  country  taken  off,  by  the 
construction  of  railways,  roads,  piers,  wharves  and  other  useful  works,  large  tracts  of  land 
now  lying  waste,  more  particularly  in  the  cotton  districts,  would  be  put  under  cultivation^ 
and  the  supply  of  this  most  important  article  of  export  to  Great  Britain  would  be  increased 
at  least  tenfold.    Your  Petitioners  beg  leave  to  quote,  in  corroboration,  a  passage  from  a. 

(20—111.  App.)  f  f  4  Memorial 
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^p^dixD.       Memorial  addressed  by  the  leading  Merchants  and  Bankers  of  Bombay  to  the  present 

Governor-General  of  India  in  1850 : — 

'^  So  miserably  inadequate  are  the  means  of  communication  in  the  interior,  that  many 
**  valuable  articles  of  produce  are,  for  want  of  carriage  and  a  market,  often  left  to  perish 
''  in  the  field,  while  the  cost  of  ihose  which  do  find  their  way  to  this  port  is  enormously 
''  enhanced,  to  the  extent,  sometimes,  of  200  per  cent. ;  considerable  quantities  never 
''  reach  their  destination  at  all,  and  the  quality  of  the  remainder  is  almost  universally 
"  deteriorated." 

Several  able  letters,  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  London  "  Times,"  in  November  and 
December  1860,  and  again  in  September  1851,  by  a  distinguished  Engineer  Ofiicer  of  the 
Bombay  army,  clearly  point  out  the  deficiency  of  the  present  means  of  communication  in 
the  interior,  and  particularly  in  Gujarat,  and  to  which  your  Petitioners  would  solicit  the 
earnest  consideration  of  your  Honourable  House. 

29.  Your  Petitioners  suggest  that  five  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  land  revenue  should  be 
annually  expended  in  the  district  whence  it  is  levied,  in  making  roads,  bridges,  tanks  and 
other  works  of  similar  utility.  All  such  expenditure  would  be  speedily  repaid  in  the 
increased  revenue  arising  from  the  impulse  given  to  production,  by  opening  up  new  uutrkets 
for  the  sale  of  produce.  Your  Petitioners  observe  that  this  most  important  recommendation 
has  been  made  repeatedly  to  the  local  and  Supreme  Governments  here  by  some  of  its  most 
eminent  and  experienced  officers,  but  they  have  learnt,  with  deep  regret,  that  it  has  been 
as  fi*equently  set  aside  by  the  Home  Authorities. 

30.  Your  Petitioners  would  further  observe,  that  the  Government  grant  of  12,500/.  for 
educational  purposes,  is  quite  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  this  Presidency,  with  its  popula- 
tion of  upwards  of  10,000,000,  and  yielding  a  net  land  revenue  of  1,028,285  /.  Your 
Petitioners  beg  to  draw  the  special  attention  of  your  Honourable  House  to  this  subject,  and 
believe  that  all  the  reforms  and  all  the  improvements  sought  for,  or  in  the  power  of  your 
Honourable  House  to  make,  are  but  secondary  in  importance  compared  with  the  necessity 
of  introducing  a  complete  system  of  education  for  the  masses  of  the  people.  That  such 
•expenditure  would  eventually  increase  the  revenues  of  the  country,  both  by  teaching  the 
people  new  and  better  modes  of  production,  as  well  as  habits  of  economy  and  prudence, 
cannot  be  doubted ;  and  your  Petitioners  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  establishing  in 
each  Presidency  an  University,  after  Mr.  Cameron's  plan,  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying 
persons  to  practise  in  the  various  professions,  and  rendering  them  eligible  for  Government 
employment. 

«31.  Your  Petitioners,  therefore,  humbly  pray  your  Honoumble  House  to  embody  in  any 
measure  of  legislation  which  may  come  before  you  for  the  future  government  of  India,  the 
principles  hereinbefore  set  forth ;  and  that  your  Honourable  House  will  not  rest  content, 
but  aojouni  the  final  settlement  of  the  plan  of  the  Indian  Government  until  all  available 
information  from  trustworthy,  competent,  and  disinterested  sources  has  been  laid  before 
you ;  and  your  Petitioners  venture  to  hope  that  yonr  Honourable  House  will  limit  the 
period  of  existence  for  any  future  Government  of  India  to  10  years,  in  order  that  the  inte- 
rests of  so  many  millions  of  British  subjects  may  be  more  frequently  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  Parliament. 

And  your  Petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray, 

Bombay,  (Signed  by  106  Natives.) 

28th  October  1852. 
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PETITION,  praying  for  Inquiry  into  the  Renewal  of  the  Act  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  Indian  Territories,  and  for  Ameliorations  and  Reforms,  of 
British  and  other  Christian  Inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  and  the  neighbouring 
Parts,  in  the  Lower  Provinces  of  Benoal. 


App^dufV 


To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporai,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  Parliament  assembled. 

The  humble  Petition  of  the  undersigned  British  and  other  Christian  Inhabitants  of 
Calcutta,  and  the  neighbouring  Parts,  in  the  Lower  Provinces  of  Bengal ; 

Humbly  showeth, 

1.  That  your  Petitioners  feel  themselves  called  upon,  by  the  approaching  period  for  the 
renewal  of  aiTangements  for  the  future  government  of  India,  to  convey  to  your  Honourable 
House  some  expression  of  their  opinion  with  reference  to  those  ari*angements. 

OBJECTS  OF  THE  LAST  CHARTER  ACT  NOT  CARRIED  OUT. 

That  your  Petitioners  advert  wiih  satisfaction  to  the  provisions  of  the  last  Charter  Act, 
especially  when  read  in  connexion  with  the  historical  evidence  of  the  intentions  and  objects  of 
Parliament;  that  reading  the  Charter  Act  by  this  light,  a  distinction  palpably  arises  between 
those  objects  which  were  completely  established  by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  such,  for  example, 
as  the  abolition  of  the  trading  powers  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  those  which,  for  any 
reason,  were  left  to  the  gopd  faith  of  the  Government  to  realize.  With  respect  to  the  latter 
class,  your  Petitioners  beg  to  express  very  great  disappointment,  for  although  the  Govern- 
ment was  famished  by  the  Charter  Act  with  new  powers  and  machinery  to  accomplish  what 
then  appeared,  and  whatever  in  future  might  appear  desirable,  many  of  the  intentions  of 
Parliament  remain  neglected  :  thus,  for  example^  no  means  have  been  taken  to  form  for 
India  a  properly  qualified  body  of  judges,  or  to  open  the  judicial  service  to  qualified  persons, 
though  the  want  was  demonstrated  by  a  large  body  of  evidence  before  Committees  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  The  criminal  laws  of  the  East  India  Company's  courts,  in  their 
application  to  natives,  were  condemned  fifteen  years  ago  by  the  Indian  Law  Commission, 
which  was  appointed,  under  a  direction  in  the  Charter  Act,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
laws;  but  the  criminal  laws  remain  for  the  most  part  unchanged.  In  a  spint  generally 
deemed  as  impolitic  as  illiberal,  the  Government  has  repeatedly  proposed  to  bring  British 
people  under  these  laws,  thou^^h  so  declared  unjust  towards  the  natives  who  were  accustomed 
to  them.  The  want,  in  the  East  India  Company's  courts  of  law,  adapted  to  the  require* 
ments  of  trade  and  commerce  is  well  known  ;  the  English  law  could  furnish  an  equitable 
commercial  code;  but  English  law  is  excluded  from  these  courts,  and  no  other  rational 
:fystem  has  been  enjoined  upon  or  adopted  by  them,  although  the  Charter  Act  expressly 
directs  the  preparation  of  laws  adapted  to  all  classes  of  the  public.  The  great  want  in  the 
courts  of  the  East  India  Company  of  a  body  of  laws,  both  civil  and  criminal,  for  the  East 
Indians,  to  whom  as  Christians  the  native  laws  were  not  justly  applicable,  was  specially 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  Parliament,  and  the  peculiar  hardship  of  the  case  drew 
forth  the  sympathy  of  several  eminent  men.  Practical  relief  has  been  proposed  to  Govern- 
ment by  the  Indian  Law  Commission,  under  the  name  of  a  Lex  Loci  Act,  but  relief  has  not 
been  given.  Parliament  abolished  all  disabilities  for  office  or  public  employment  by  reason 
of  race,  creed,  colour  or  origin  ;  but  distinctions  are  maintained  in  administration  between 
previously  excluded  classes  and  the  privileged  classes,  which  place  the  former  in  a  state  of 
official  and  social  degradation.  The  state  of  the  police  is  as  bad  as  before  the  last  Charter 
Act,  and  it  is  no  protection  to  the  people  :  other  instances  might  be  given,  and  hence  your 
Petitioners  express  their  disappointment,  and  have  again  to  bring  these  subjects,  together 
with  others,  under  the  consideration  of  Parliament. 

STATE  OF  THE  LAW  AND  COURTS;  SUBJECT  DIVIDED. 

2.  That  your  Petitioners  first  beg  to  bring  under  the  consideration  of  your  Honourable 
House  the  state  of  the  law ;  and  in  connexion  with  this,  the  state  of  the  courts  of  justice, 
as  respects  both  their  executive  and  judicial  functions.  On  a  moment's  reflection  the  close 
connexion  of  these  subjects  is  apparent :  if  a  bad  state  of  the  law  be  supposed,  it  is  im- 
possible to  conclude  otherwise  than  that  ill  effecU  must  result,  though  the  judiciary  body 
were  meritorious ;  and  equally  clear  is  it  that  good  laws  must  in  a  degree  fail,  if  the  judges 
are  deficient  in  knowledge,  skill,  honesty  or  other  proper  judiciary  qualifications ;  and  good 
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AMcndix  t).       1^^^  ^^^  g^^^  j'ldges  together  must  always  depend^  in  a  considerable  degree,  for  practical 
-  *       success  on  the  character  of  the  executive  officers  and  establishments ;  the  necessity  therefore 

is  apparent  of  keeping  all  these  subjects  in  view  together,  or  as  parts  of  one  whole. 

LAW  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT. 

With  respect  to  the  law,  it  will  be  necessary  to  distinguish  what  it  is  in  Calcutta  and  the 
Supreme  Court,  from  what  it  is  in  the  country  beyond,  and  courts  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. In  the  Supreme  Court,  three  different  codes  of  law  are  established,  English  law  for 
critish  subjects,  and  Hindoo  and  Mahometan  law  for  Hindoos  and  Mahometans  on  civil 
matters;  but  English  criminal  law  for  all  classes,  natives,  British  and  foreigners,  who  are 
inhabitants  o\  Calcutta ;  and  for  nearly  80  years  these  different  codes  have  been  administered 
by  this  one  court,  generally  with  satisfaction  to  these  different  races,  thereby  establishing 
the  important  fact,  that  judcres  practically  qualified  in  English  law  become  qualified  for  th^ 
native  system  of  law,  to  which  they  are  originally  strangers,  and  presenting:,  as  will  hereafter 
appear,  a  striking  contrast  to  the  East  India  Company's  judges ;  and  although  it  may  be 
admitted  that. the  Supreme  Court  has  an  extent  of  juiisdiction  geographically  inconvenient, 
the  remark  has  no  application  to  the  law  of  the  court;  but  the  blame  rests  with  the  Govern- 
ment, which  has  done  nothing  towards  su))plying  other  courts,  or  making  the  East  India 
Company's  courts  competent  to  take  part  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  as 
respects  British  subjects. 

LAW  OF  THE  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY'S  COURTS. 

That  the  law  in  the  East  India  Company's  courts  is  on  matters  of  succession,  inhe- 
ritance, marriage,  oaste,  and  religious  usages  and  institutions,  the  Hindoo  and  Mahometan 
law  for  Hindoos  and  Mahometans  respectively,  with  the  addition  of  a  body  of  regulations 
and  acts  chiefly  relating  to  procedure  and  revenue,  and  in  which  is  prescribed  this  general 
rule  as  to  all  other  matters,  namely,  that  the  courts  shall  decide  according  to  justice,  equity 
and  good  conscience,  in  cases  not  provided  for  by  the  said  regulations  and  acts  ;  but  the 
regulation  which  prescribes  this  rule  is  not  accompanied  by  a  code  of  equity,  nor  any 
maxims  or  principles,  but  has  left  it  to  the  courts  to  work  out  a  system  of  equitable  juris- 
prudence, which,  after  60  years,  they  have  not  done,  nor  be,^un  to  do  ;  and  to  the  present 
day,  the  supplementary  provision  for  equity  remains  a  barren  verbal  rule,  which  may  con- 
fidently be  described  as  having  no  effect  beyond  that  of  giving  the  judges  of  all  degrees  and 
castes,  Hindoos,  Mahometans  and  English,  a  discretion  which  they  are  incapable  of  wisely 
exercising,  and  thereby  rendering  all  nghts  and  the  result  of  all  litigation  m  these  courts 
extremely  uncertain.  The  cases  to  which  this  remark  applies  are  all  cases  on  contracts  of 
all  kinds,  including  sale,  hiring,  partnership,  and  in  short  all  business  arising  out  of  com- 
merce and  dealing  in  which  liritish  people  and  interests  are  concerned.  That  the  laws 
-above  mentioned  are  the  only  civil  laws  administered  in  the  courts  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  thus  it  clearly  appears  that  the  civil  law  administered  in  those  courts  is  most 
defective. 

PROCEDURE  OF  THE  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY'S  COURTS. 

That  the  law  of  procedure  is  in  as  unsatisfactory  a  state  as  the  other  parts  of  the  law. 
From  repeated  and  numberless  alterations,  and  the  peculiar  form  of  many  of  them,  the  code 
itself  is  obscure,  confused,  and  of  uncertain  meaning.  That  by  practice  and  constiuction  it 
has  acquired  a  highly  technical  character,  as  is  evident  from  the  printed  decisions  of  the 
courts,  and  the  very  large  proportion  of  cases  on  questions  of  form.  In  the  courts  of  every 
degree,  suits  of  all  kinds,  and  all  amounts  (except  where  the  revenue  is  directly  or  indirectly 
concerned),  are  conducted  by  means  of  written  pleadings,  consisting  of  a  plaint,  answer, 
replication  and  rejoinder,  and  no  security  is  taken  for  truth  in  pleading.  At  each  step  time 
is  necessarily  given  to  the  adverse  party,  and  a  decision  may  be  followed  by  two,  and  in 
'«ome  cases  by  three  ap]>eals.  The  procedure,  therefore,  is  slow  and  dilatory.  That  your 
Petitioners,  having  now  experience  of  both  systems,  can  confidently  state  that  the  reformed 
procedure  of  English  law  is  more  simple  and  expeditious,  and  more  conducive,  by  its  greater 
variety  of  resources,  to  the  ends  of  substantive  justice. 

That  the  appeals  (already  allude<l  to)  are  permitted  to  an  extent  unparalleled  in  any 
other  system  of  law,  on  the  ground  avowedly  of  distrust  of  the  courts.  That  formerly  the 
petty  courts  of  moonsiffs  and  sudder  ameens  were  partially  excepted  from  this  system  ;  but 
by  a  recent  Act  it  has  been  extended  to  them,  and,  consequently,  the  petty  dealer  who  may 
have  to  sue  a  poor  ryot  for  6  s.  must  not  onlv  sue  by  a  written  petition  or  plaint,  but  may 
have  his  suit  dismissed,  after  two  months,  for  want  of  a  replication ;  and  a  decision,  either  for 

flaintiff  or  defendant,  may  be  followed  by  two  appeals;  and  thus  it  appears  that  the  East 
ndia  Company  have  no  courts  analogous  to  the  Court  of  Small  Causes  in  Calcutta,  or  to 
the  County  Courts  in  England,  with  a  partial  exception  as  above,  where  the  revenue  is  sup- 
posed to  be  concerned. 

That  evidence  in  all  the  courts  is  required  to  be  taken  in  writino-,  which  leads  to  the 
practice  of  its  being  taken  by  a  native  clerk  often  out  of  heaiing  of  the  judge,  who  may  be 
engaged  in  other  business,  and  decides  on  the  evidence  thus  taken  on  reading  it,  or  its 
being  read  to  him  ;  but  the  oflScers  are  notorious  for  tampering  with  the  evidence ;  and  those 
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who  are  personally  acquainted  with  the  country  very  generally  complain  of  abuses,  and       Appendix  D; 
condemn  this  mode  of  taking  evidence.  — — 

That,  in  connexion  with  this  subject,  the  legal  agency  established  in  the  courts  should 
be  mentioned,  as  aggravating  all  the  faults  of  the  system.  It  is  carried  on  by  means  of 
persons  called,  according  to  their  diflPerent  branches  of  the  business,  mooktcars  (managers), 
vakeels  (attorneys),  and  pleaders ;  a  body  of  men  generally  (in  the  Inferior  Courts)  belong- 
ing to  the  dregs  of  native  society,  who  are  notorious  for  the  most  wicked  practices  which 
can  be  used  in  their  business,  a  pest  to  the  courts,  and  a  cause  of  the  corruption  of  the 
people  to  whom  they  minister. 

STAMP  DUTIES. 

That,  to  the  evils  already  enumerated,  your  Petiiioners  have  to  add  a  heavy  taxation  on  all 
law  proceedings  by  means  of  the  obligation  of  using  stamped  paper,  which  rises,  in  a  series  of 
duties,  in  all  regular  actions,  from  2  s,  to  200/.  on  plaints  or  petitions  alone,  and  admits  of  no 
exceptions,  even  for  the  smallest  debt  or  demand,  and  waylays  the  suitors  at  every  subsequent 
step,  and  obliges  the  judge  to  stophis  speech,  or  that  of  his  pleader,  with  the  question,  "Where 
is  your  stamped  paper?  *'  and  will  not  permit  the  reception  of  the  evidence  of  a  witness  until 
after  an  application  on  stamped  paper  of  2  s,  or  4*.  each  ;  and,  if  the  proof  consists  of  a 
series  of  letters,  imposes  on  each  letter  a  stamp  of  2s,\  and  an  error  in  a  stamp  is  often 
irremediable,  and  the  constant  cause  of  nonsuits  and  other  failures  of  justice.  That  the  stamp 
duties  are  still  more  vexatious  and  impolitic  in  criminal  proceedings.  That  your  Petitioners 
represent  these  details  to  show  that  the  system  is  not  less  oppressive  than  that  of  the  taxes 
on  law  abolished  in  England  at  the  united  call  of  justice,  humanity,  and  all -general  reasons. 

COURTS  OF  THE  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY'S  NATIVE  JUDGES. 

As  respects  the  courts  of  the  East  India  Company,  the  Civil  Courts,  having  an  original 
jurisdiction,  differ  so  widely  from  those  having  only  an  appellate  jurisdiction,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  premise  this  distinction  between  them. 

That  before  the  last  Charter  Act,  the  natives  had  been  entirely  removed  from  civil  judica- 
ture (except  as  to  debts  of  5  /.),  on  account  of  their  universal  corruption.  Since  the  last 
Charter  Act,  they  have  been  restored  to,  and  are  almost  in  exclusive  possession  of  all 
original  jurisdiction.  Thejudges  having  original  jurisdiction  are  of  three  grades :  (1.)  Moon- 
siffs  (dispensers  of  justice) ;  (2.)  Sudder  Ameens  (chief  commissioners);  and,  (3.)  Principal 
Sudder  Ameens«  The  jurisdiction  of  the  first  class  extending  to  30  A,  of  the  secoiKl  to 
100  /.,  and  of  the  third  to  all  amounts  beyond  ;  and,  in  amount,  many  suits  are  not  surpassed 
in  the  Courts  of  Equity  or  Law  in  Westminster  Hall.  The  moonsifis,  sudder  ameens  and 
principal  sudder  ameens,  in  the  Lower  Provinces,  consist  of  about  320  persons,  of  whom 
there  are,  at  present,  not  more  than  one-fifteentli  of  Christian  denomination.  That  the  natives 
first  appointed  to  those  offices  on  the  change  of  system  were,  for  the  most  part,  the  officers 
(amlahs)  of  the  existing  courts,  a  body  of  persons  notorious  for  corruption ;  and,  their 
salary  being  small,  the  practice  of  corruption  for  several  years,  if  not  to  the  present  time, 
prevailed  probably  to  nearly  aji  equal  extent,  though  in  a  different  form,  as  in  Mahometan 
times,  when  the  salary  was  a  mere  honorarium  or  retaining  fee,  and  the  real  reward  was  in 
the  wages  of  corruption.  It  is  notorious  that,  after  holding  office  for  a  few  years,  large 
estates  or  fortunes  were  amassed  by  many  of  them,  and  others  lived  in  the  display  of 
affluence. 

That  the  salaries  of  these  classes,  though  slightly  raised,  are  in  no  fair  proportion  to  the 
importance  of  their  offices  and  jurisdiction.  Tlie  moonsiffs  receive  120  L,  and  a  few  180  /. 
per  annum;  the  sudder  ameens  250/.  per  annum,  and  the  principal  sudder  ameens  480/., 
and  a  few,  after  long  service,  700  /.  per  annum.  Such  salaries  indicate  a  low  appreciation 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  judicial  office,  as  well  as  of  the  personal  status  of  the 
officials  themselves ;  and  in  fact  they  do  generally  belong  to  an  inferior  grade  of  native 
society,  and  are  without  any  proper  legal  knowledge  or  professional  training,  for  it  is  impos- 
sible to  regard  as  such  the  little  knowledge  requisite  to  pass  an  examination. 

That  your  Petitioners  are  fully  sensible  of  the  difficulty  of  establishing  charges  of  corrupt 
tion,  and  they  make  them  with  reluctance ;  but  the  proof,  recognition  or  acknowledgment 
of  the  feet  must  precede  an  attempt  to  remove  or  correct  the  evil.  As  some  corroboration, 
your  Petitioners  beg  to  state,  that  corrupt  practices  were  charged  against  these  courts  in  a 
memorial  to  the  Bengal  Government  within  the  last  eighteen  months,  which  was  signed  by 
a  veiy  respectable  body  of  British  and  other  Christian  inhabitants  of  different  pails  of  the 
Lower  Provinces,  including  some  Calcutta  firms  largely  interested  in  silk  and  indigo,  and 
other  mofussil  concerns ;  that  the  means  taken  by  the  Government  to  ascertain  the  truth  of 
the  complaint  were,  as  your  Petitioners  are  informed,  the  requisition  of  a  report  on  the 
subject  from  the  civil  service  judges,  and  the  conclusion  was,  not  the  exculpation  of  the 
courts,  but  a  general  report  that  they  were  improved. 

.  That  the  Government  has  ever  lent  an  unwilling  ear  to  representations  of  this  kind,  and  ^ 
has  taken  utterly  futile  means  of  effecting  a  reformation.  Small  remedies  of  a  topical  kind 
manifestly  must  fail.  One  of  the  latest  may  be  cited  as  an  example  of  the  spirit  in  which 
the  Government  has  dealt  with  the  enormous  evil.  As  an  inducement  to  merit,  and  to  coun- 
teract the  force  of  temptation,  Government  has  within  a  few  years  made  it  a  rule  to  fill  up 
the  higher  grade  of  principal  sudder  ameen  from  the  lower  gnules  by  promotion.  The  bright 
motive  and  reward  thus  held  out  to  purity  is  just  one  chance  for  one  out  of  from  six  to  eight 
(20 — ^III-  App.)  G  G  2  persons. 
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Appendix  D.       persons,  and  of  promotion  from  180/.  or  300/.  to  480/.  per  annum,  and  which  chance  can 

occur  only  once  in  10  or  12  years,  there  being  but  one  principal  sudder  ameeo  in  each 

zillah,  and  from  six  to  eight  moonsifTs  and  one  sudder  ameen  ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  if 
this  could  possibly  avail  in  a  small  degree,  it  has  a  counterbalancing  evil,  namely,  of  con- 
fining the  important  office  of  principal  sudder  ameen  to  the  class  of  persons  who  can  accept, 
in  the  first  instance,  a  very  inferior  office,  and  a  salary  of  120/.  per  annum,  and,  presumably, 
therefore,  the  rule  of  promotion  excludes  all  persons  qualified  by  legal  and  general  education. 
It  is  obvious,  also,  that  it  leaves  the  principal  sudder  ameen  without  any  inducement, 
although  the  higher  office  of  a  judge  of  appeal  might  have  been  opened  to  this  class,  and, 
presumably,  it  is  better  qualified  for  an  appellate  jurisdiction  than  the  class  of  civil  service 
judges,  who,  under  existing  arrangements,  have  no  original  jurisdiction,  and  whose  training 
and  experience  do  not  qualify  them  to  correct  the  inferior  civil  tribunals. 

That  your  Petitioners  deprecate  being  supposed  to  impute  to  natives  any  want  of  capacity 
to  acquire  the  proper  legal  qualifications,  or  to  rise  to  a  proper  standard  of  morals,  but  they 
describe  what  they  believe  to  be  the  state  of  facts  at  present. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  JUDGES. 

The  appellate  jurisdiction  in  civil  cases  has  next  to  be  described.  It  is  almost  exclusively 
exercised  by  the  civil  service  judges,  of  whom  there  is  one  in  each  zillah,  who  is  chiefly  a 
criminal  judge  (called,  in  the  latter  capacity,  sessions  judge),  but  also  a  civil  judge  for 
appeals  up  to  500  /.,  beyond  which  sum  the  appeal  lies  to  a  court  (the  Sudder  Dewanny 
Adawlut),  composed  of  five  civil  service  judges.  These  fivejudges  toiietlier  receive  in  salaiy 
a  sum  exceedinij  the  aggregate  salaries  of  all  the  moonsiffs  in  the  Lower  Provinces ;  and, 
added  to  the  zillah  judges,  the  entire  body  consists  of  37  persons,  who  received  120,000  /. 
in  the  year  in  which  the  salaries  of  moonsiffs,  sudder  ameens  and  prin.cipal  sudder  ameens 
amounted  only  to  55,000  /.,  a  striking  contrast  of  the  care  with  which  this  class  has  been 
guarded  at  one  of  the  avenues  of  temptation;  and  your  Petitioners  readily  admittheir  general 
abstinence  from  the  practice  of  corruption  of  every  kind,  but  more  than  this  negative  praise 
cannot  be  awarded  to  Ihem;  and  your  Petitioners  confidently  represent,  that  their  adminis- 
tration of  justice  is  the  subject  of'^  universal  complaint  and  dissatisfaction,  and  which  are 
founded,  as  your  Petitioners  believe,  on  experience  of  their  want  of  proper  qualifications, 
and  the  bad  quality  of  their  decisions.  And  although  it  would  be  impossible  to  justify  this 
opinion  in  detail  in  a  petition,  the  few  following  facts  may  be  mentioned  ;  namely,  that  they 
come  to  India  and  are  appointed  to  the  judicial  office  without  professional  qualifications; 
that,  for  60  years,  they  have  been  in  exclusive  possession  of  the  whole,  or  some  important 
part,  of  the  administration  of  justice,  and  yet  have  furnished  the  inferior  courts  with  no  body 
of  general  rules  or  principles  ;  that,  though  required  to  follow  equity,  they  have  built  up  no 
system  of  equitable  jurisprudence,  but  the  inferior  courts  still  possess  only  the  barren  verbal 
rule  expressed  in  the  regulations ;  that,  by  "  Circular  Orders"  and  "  Constructions"  the  sudder 
courts  have  prescribed  rules,  and  legislated  somewhat  as  the  Emperors  did  by  their  rescripts, 
but  these  **  Orders"  and  "  CJonstructions**  are  among  the  worst  parts  of  the  law,  and  have 
increased  its  uncertainty  and  the  difficulties  of  all  the  inferior  judges;  and  lastly,  that  for 
some  years  the  decisions  of  these  courts  have  been  printed,  and  form  a  considerable  body, 
but  they  are  obscure  and  uninstructive :  by  all  these  circumstances  (and  others  might  be 
adduced)  may  be  proved,  that  the  civil  service  judges  want  the  proper  qualifications  for 
judges,  and  the  public  dissatisfaction  be  justified. 

OPINIONS  OF  BRITISH  INHABITANTS. 

That,  in  consequence  of  this  state  of  the  law  in  the  courts  of  the  East  India  Company,  and 
of  the  courts  themselves,  the  British  inhabitants  offered  a  strong  opposition  to  the  Act  passed 
in  1836,  and  which  has  been  followed  by  others,  for  bringing  them  under  the  civil  juris- 
diction of  those  courts ;  but,  to  reconcile  them  to  it,  the  public  was  assured  by  the  organs  of 
Government  that  the  law  and  courts  would  be  improved,  if  from  no  other  cause,  from  the 
necessity  of  conforming  to  a  more  certain  and  hiofher  standard  of  right,  in  order  to  satisfy 
British  suitors;  but  this  assurance  has  not  been  fulfilled,  and  the  bad  state  of  the  law  and 
the  courts  of  the  East  India  Company  forms  one  great  disadvantage,  against  which  British 
enterprise  and  character  has  to  struggle  in  India. 

THE  CRIMINAL  LAW. 

That  the  criminal  law  of  the  Ea^t  India  Company's  courts  is  fundamentally  Mahometan, 
as  much  a  foreign  law,  therefore,  as  the  English  in  relation  to  the  Hindu  part,  which  is  a 
great  majority  of  the  population:  that,  with  respect  to  Hindus,  and  others  not  of  the  Ma- 
hometan faith,  the  opmion  (futwa)  of  the  Mahometan  law  officer,  who  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
assessor  attached  to  every  criminal  court,  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  some  difference  may, 
on  the  requisition  of  the  parties  accused,  be  made  in  the  mode  of  trial  of  persons  not  Ma- 
hometans, all  which  are  equitable  modifications  of  pure  Mahometan  law,  so  far  as  they  go; 
but  they  leave  the  foundations  of  the  system  Mahometan ;  and  the  chief  effijct,  as  your 
Petitioners  believe,  of  permitting  the  judge  to  decide  without  the  Mahometan  law  officer  is 
not  to  introduce  a  different  system  of  law,  but  to  place  persons  accused  (when  they  avail  of 
the  privilege)  more  at  the  judge's  discretion :  that  such  a  stale  of  the  criminal  law  would  be 

intolerable 
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intolerable  to  British  people,  and  therefore  they  have  always  resisted,  and  still  protest  against,       Appendix  1> 
its  extension  to  them  ;  that,  accordingly,  your  Petitioners  pray  your  Honourable  House  to  — 

take  their  case  in  this  respect  into  special  consideration,  and  to  provide  that  English  criminal 
law,  divested  in  a  great  degree  as  it  is  now  of  technicalities  of  procedure,  shall  be  universally 
administered  to  them,  and  to  all  persons  of  Christian  denomination  or  faith,  whether  British, 
East  Indian  or  foreign,  with  such  modifications  only  of  procedure  as  may  be  passed  by  the 
Governor-general  of  India  in  Council,  with  the  previous  assent  of  Her  Majesty  in  Council. 

THE  POLICE. 

That  the  police  of  the  Lower  Provinces  totally  fails  as  respects  its  proper  purposes,  the 
preveniion  of  crime,  apprehension  of  offenders,  and  protection  of  life  and  property ;  but  it 
)s  become  an  engine  of  oppression,  and  a  great  cause  of  the  corruption  of  the  people.  That 
your  Petitioners  desire  to  state  a  few  facts  in  connexion  with  these  propositions.  The  Lower 
Provinces,  concerning  whose  police  your  Petitioners  are  now  speaking,  are  divided  into  32 
counties  (zillahs),  and  contain  an  estimated  population  of  30,000,000,  and  comprise  an  area  ' 

larger  than  France.  The  proper  police  force  in  these  counties  consist  of  superintendents 
(darogahs) ;  Serjeants  (jemadars),  and  constables  (burkendauzes),  amounting  in  the  whole 
to  10,000  or  11,000  persons,  and  to  these  have  to  be  added  the  village  watchmen,  who  are 
paid  by  the  villages,  and  not  by  the  Government,  and  are  so  rarely  known  to  prevent  a  theft 
or  other  crime,  or  to  apprehend  the  criminal,  that  they  must  count  for  very  little  iu  an  honest 
appreciation  of  the  general  system.  That  these  numbers  are  insufficient  with  reference  to 
the  existing  state  of  the  population  of  Bengal,  and  that  in  the  present  state  of  crime,  an 
exclusively  native  police,  however  numerous,  can  hardly  be  made  sufficient. 

That  a  native  police,  as  this  exclusively  is,  requires  constant  and  close  superintendence, 
and  power  of  superintendence  is  given  to  ihe  magistrates,  but,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  no 
effective  superintendence  is  or  can  be  exercised  by  them  ;  among  these  causes  may  be  men- 
tioned :  (1.)  The  paucity  of  magistrates,  for  which  no  remedv  appears  pmcticable  so  long  as 
the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  civil  service  are  upheld ;  (2.)  The  size  of  their  districts ;  there 
is  one  magistrate  and  an  "  assistant,''  or  pupil  of  the  civil  service,  and  a  deputy  magistrate 
to  a  zillah,  the  zillah  being,  perhaps,  as  large  as  Yorkshire,  or  of  an  area  of  6,000  or  7,000 
square  miles,  and  containing  a  population  of  1,000,000  ;  and,  (3.)  The  judicial  duties  of  the 
magistrate,  which  are  alone  sufficient  to  occupy  all  his  time,  are,  by  their  nature,  incompa- 
tible nvith  the  activity  and  locomotion  required  for  superiniendence.  It  may,  therefore,  safely 
be  affirmed,  that  effective  superintendence  over  the  native  police  there  is  and  can  be  none, 
under  the  existing  mstitutions. 

That  your  Petitioners  will  make  a  brief  statement  in  illustration  of  the  practical  bearing 
of  the  existing  system  on  the  condition  of  the  people :  that  in  case  of  the  apprehension  of  an 
offender,  and  in  order  to  prosecute  him,  it  is  necessary  for  the  injured  party,  and  his  witnesses, 
to  go  before  the  magistrate,  but  this  may  be  a  journey  of  from  15  or  less,  to  50  miles  or 
more,  in  consequence  of  the  exientof  his  d^istrict,  and  when  arrived  at  the  magistrate's  office, 
he  may  be  detained  days  or  weeks,  from  a  variety  of  causes  ;  that,  in  fact,  a  magistrate's 
compound  in  the  Lower  Provinces  often  presents  the  spectacle  of  hundreds  of  persons  thus 
kept  in  detention  for  weeks,  and  if  the  offence  is  of  a  grave  chaittcter,  or  beyond  the  juris- 
diction of  a  magistrate,  he  and  his  witnesses  may  be  required  to  take  a  second  journey  of 
the  same  distance  to  the  sessions,  and  be  there  detained  days  or  weeks  waiting  for  a  trial  at 
the  sessions;  also  hundreds  of  persons  are  constantly  detained  at  great  distances  from  their 
homes.  That,  to  avoid  these  inconveniences,  the  population  render  little  or  no  aid  to  the 
police  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  generally  averse  to  do 
60,  and  hence  has  urisen  a  practice  which  is  a  great  reproach  to  the  police  system,  namely, 
that  witnesses  generally,  and  prosecutors  often,  are  made  prisoners,  kept  under  arrest,  and 
sent  to  the  magistrates^  and  afterwards  to  the  sessions,  in  actual  custody.  That  from  this 
state  of  tlie  law  and  police  result  the  following  among  other  evils:  persons  robbed  deny 
the  fiict  of  a  robbery,  or  if  they  complain,  the  persons  who  could  be  witnesses  deny  all 
knowledge  of  it,  the  immediate  interests  of  these  classes  being  arrayed,  by  reason  of  the 
state  of  the  law  and  jurisdictions,  against  the  objects  of  law  and  justice.  Often,  under  these 
drcumstances,  the  native  policeman,  to  do  his  duty,  employs  the  means  of  terror ;  and  torture 
is  believed  to  be  extensively  practised  on  persons  under  accusation,  and  the  injured  party, 
for  not  assisting  him,  becomes  an  offender.  All  the  evil  passions  are  thus  brought  into  play, 
and  ingenuities  of  all  kinds,  both  by  people  and  police,  are  resorted  to.  Another  result  is 
the  constant  device  of  proving  a  true  case  by  witnesses  who  know  nothing  about  the  matter. 
Justice  is  supposed  thus  to  be  satisfied,  but  convenient  perjury  becomes  familiar,  and  perjury 
loses  its  criuiinal  cliaracier  among  the  people.  Thus,  and  in  a  thousand  other  ways,  the 
law  and  police  operate  to  corrupt  tlie  people,  and  spread  cormption.  Moreover,  the  very 
circunjstances  which  repel  the  honest  attract  those  who  have  revenge  to  gratify,  rivals  to 
injuie^  enemies  to  destroy,  and  for  these  and  other  dishonest  purposes  the  police  and  criminal 
courts  are  resorted  to ;  and  police  and  law,  under  the  present  system,  are  terrible  evils. 

That  a  further  aggravation  of  evil  results  from  some  powers  possessed  by  the  native  police, 
which  practically  are  magisterial,  such  as  the  power  of  receiving  confessions,  and  in  all  cases 
of  taking  (though  not  on  oath)  the  deposition  of  witnesses,  which  powers  are  exercised  by 
the  Serjeant  (jemadar)  in  the  absence  of  his  immediate  superior  (the  darogah),  and  thereby 
practically  the  course  of  criminal  justice  takes  its  direction  from  them,  and  thus  the  police 
control  the  magistrate's  functions,  instead  of  his  superintending  and  controlling  the  police. 
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Appendix  D.  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE. 

"""**  That  among  the  subjects  on  which  evidence  was  taken  by  the  Committee  of  the  House 

of  Commons  previously  to  the  renewal  of  the  last  Charter  Act,  one  was  the  education  given 
at  Haileybury,  and  the  means  existing  in  India  of  completing  it  before  the  cadets  of  the 
Civil  Service  chiefly  appointed  from  that  institution  entered  on  their  public  duties.  That  a 
deficiency  of  qualifications  was  proved,  and  a  plan  was  adopted  by  Parliament  and  embodied 
in  the  Charter  Act  which  preserved  Haileybury,  but  according  to  which  only  one-fourth  of 
the  candidates  in  the  Haileybury  college  were  to  receive  appointments,  which  plan  would 
probably,  as  intended,  have  secured  the  following  objects;  (1.)  The  suppression  of  what  was 
proved  to  be  an  abuse,  of  making  every  nomination  of  Haileybury  virtually  an  appointment 
to  a  highly  privileged  and  important  branch  of  the  Indian  service  :  (2.)  The  exclusion  of  the 
unworthy,  for  which,  as  proved  particularly  by  the  learned  professor,  Mr.  Empson,  some  pro- 
vision was  necessary ;  and,  (3.)  Competition  among  the  candidates  under  such  conditions  as 
should  secure  the  eventual  preference  to  merit,  and  raise  the  averagje  and  standard  of  it.  That 
this  plan  incidentally  reduced  the  value  of  the  nominations  to  Haileybury,  and  before  it 
could  come  into  practical  operation  it  was  repealed  by  statute,  and  with  it  all  security  ceased 
for  the  desired  objects,  no  other  plan  having  been  substituted.  That  the  qualifications  of 
the  cadets  of  the  Civil  Service  are  no  better  in  the  present  day,  and  there  is  re^on  to  believe, 
from  historical  evidence,  that  the  service  produces  a  smaller  proportion  of  distinguished 
excellence  than  formerly  ;  that  in  every  kind  of  office  superiority  is  given  indiscriminately 
to  this  portion  of  the  service,  and  virtually  it  has  the  unity,  strength  and  narrow  interests  of 
a  close  corporation,  though  not  legally  constituted  as  such  ;  for  example,  two,  and  some- 
times three  members  of  the  Supreme  Council,  all  the  secretaries  and  under  secretaries  of 
the  Supreme  and  Local  Governments  in  the  civil  departments,  all  the  members  of  all  the 
civil  boards,  and  their  secretaries  and  under  secretaries,  all  the  judges  of  appeal,  both  in 
the  metropolitan  and  zillah  courts,  all  the  commissioners  of  revenue,  all  the  collectors,  all  the 
magistrates,  and  (everywhere)  all  the  heads  of  office,  as  at  the  Treasury  and  in  various  mis- 
cellaneous offices,  are  exclusively  of  the  so-called  Civil  Service.  That  this  monopoly  of  high 
office  is  highly  prejudicial  to  the  public  interests,  and  exceedingly  unjust  towards  other 
public  servants  who  are  universally  subordinated  to  this  privileged  service,  and  who,  by  no 
recommendation  of  qualification,  or  merit,  or  length  of  service,  can  rise  from  official  insig- 
nificance to  the  privileged  order,  though  their  duties  and  offices  are  often  the  same,  only 
with  different  names,  and  usually  of  equal  importance.  The  principal  sudder  ameen,  for 
example,  whose  duties  have  been  already  described,  can  never  rise  to  the  grade  of  a  (so- 
called)  civil  or  sessions  judge,  nor  the  deputy  magistrate  to  be  a  magistrate,  though  he  may 
have  the  full  powers  of  the  latter ;  nor  the  deputy  collector  lo  be  a  collector ;  nor  is  this  the 
only  injustice.  The  salaries  of  the  Uncovenanted  Service  are  in  no  fair  proportion  to  those 
of  the  Civil  Service,  as  is  exemplified  by  the  comparison  already  made  between  the  salaries 
of  the  covenanted  and  uncovenanted  judges ;  and,  as  it  must  be  added,  is  the  fact  as  respecis 
all  other  offices ;  a  deputy  magistrate,  for  example,  of  the  first  grade,  one  who  has  been 
vested  with  the  full  powers  of  a  magistrate  by  special  order  of  Government,  and,  therefore, 
after  lonir  trial  and  experience  of  his  merit,  has  about  the  same  salary  as  the  inexperienced 
and  untried  civilian  when  first  |)osted  and  placed  really  in  pupillnge  as  an  ''  assistant"  to  a 
magistrate,  or  as  the  civilian  suspended  for  misconduct.  In  the  matter  of  pensions  the  in- 
justice is  of  the  same  glaring  kind,  as  well  in  respect  of  comparative  amount,  as  of  the 
diffi»rent  conditions  on  which  they  are  granted  to  the  two  classes ;  and  the  same  complaint 
applies  to  the  furlough  and  other  leave  of  absence  rules,  and  to  many  occasional  advantages, 
such  as  deputation  allowances,  extra  pay  an«i  duplication  of  offices,  which  are  exclusively 
possessed  by  the  Civil  Service.  That  in  the  matter  of  punishments,  trials  and  complaints 
the  same  disparity  exists.  That,  allowing  the  necessity  for  a  severe  control,  it  ought  to  be 
exercised  in  the  same  manner,  but  is  not  over  all  public  servants ;  it  is  a  common  remark, 
and  in  a  great  degree  true,  that  official  negligence,  unfitness,  abuse  even  of  authority  and 
other  faults  on  the  part  of  the  civilian  are  generally  visited  only  by  removal  to  another 
appointment  of  the  same  rank  and  emolument;  even  when  under  suspension  for  some  grave 
oflence  the  civilian  has  a  very  considerable  allowance,  and  he  cannot  be  dismissed  from  the 
service  even  by  the  Governor-iieneral  in  Council ;  suspension  is  his  worst  punishment,  and, 
upon  being  suspended,  he  becomes  entitled  to  a  certain  fixed  and  considerable  allowance. 
That  there  appears  to  be  a  striking  deficiency  of  principle  in  the  appropriation  of  offices  to 
the  privileged  service ;  many  of  these  offices  have  duties  simply  of  clerks  and  accountants, 
and  which  would  be  better  performed  by  persons  brought  up  for  such  employments,  or  without 
high  pretensions;  that  the  only  special  qualifications  which  the  Civil  Service  ever  generally 
has  are  gained,  not  by  study  or  professional  training,  but  by  actual  practice  and  experience^ 
at  the  public  expense,  and  which  never  or  rarely  rests  on  a  basis  of  education  and  science, 
and  consequently  they  are  not  intrinsically  superior  to  the  qualifications  of  other  classes  of 
public  servants;  that  the  practice  of  promotion  by  seniority  appears  to  set  aside  all  consi- 
deration of  qualification;  the  magistrate  or  collector  is  raised  to  be  an  appellate  judge  in 
civil  causes,  having  previously  been  employed  in  the  active  business  of  police,  and  chiefly 
criminal  law  and  miscellaneous  business  or  revenue,  and  IVom  beino;  a  judge  he  is  ma<ie  a 
commissioner  of  revenue,  as  far  as  appears,  only  because  the  salary  of  a  judge  is  a  few 
peppercorns  less  than  that  of  a  commissioner ;  in  short,  changes  of  employment  take  place  in 
rapid  succession,  apparently  without  reference  to  aptitude,  general  or  special,  or  to  any  con- 
sideration but  the  tastes,  interests  or  connexions  of  the  individual,  or  his  length  of  standing ; 
and  one  consequence  is,  that  civilians  are  constantly  found  at  the  head  of  departments, 
offices  and  courts  about  which  and  their  business  they  know  little  or  nothing. 

The^ 
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The  East  India  Company's  system  was  founded  on  the  supposition  that  the  Hindu  and        Appendix  D. 
Mussulman  population  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  Company  and  its  servantp,  — 

were  the  only  persons  who  had  a  right  in  the  country,  and  could  have  a  legitimate  part  in 
the  government:  the  civil  service  is  a  remnant  of  this  system,  is  constituted  on  this  suppo- 
sition, and  is  in  fact  a  monopoly  of  the  best  employments.  The  institution,  in  this  respect,  is 
unjust  both  to  the  native  and  Christia^n  population;  and  in  the  former  class  a  considerable 
part  of  the  latter  class  may  properly  be  included,  for  great  numbers  of  pure  European  as 
well  as  mixed  blood  have  been  born  in  the  country,  therefore  are  natives  of  it,  and  have  no 
other  home.  That  the  East  India  Company's  commercial  interests  depended  on  its  civil 
service  system  may  be  true,  but  the  ascendancy  of  the  Crown  can  better  be  promoted  by  a 
liberal  policy  in  all  respects  to  the  Christian  inhabitants.  Your  Petitioners  beg  your 
Honourable  House  to  take  a  survey  of  the  general  character  and  condition  of  the  classes  to 
which  your  Petitioners  belong  in  Lower  Bengal:  first,  in  Calcutta,  they  have  increased  in 
numbers  as  the  foreign  commerce  of  India  has  increased,  and  they  are  essential  as  its  instru- 
ments ;  ihey  are  the  security  on  which  the  British  capitalist  relies  for  his  information  and 
returns;  they 'are  essential  also  as  aids  to  the  natives  in  their  commercial  relations.  In  Cal-^ 
cutta,  also,  are  established  a  large  body  of  British-born  and  counti*y-born  tradesmen,  who 
cany  on  many  of  the  trades  of  Great  Britain  which  were  formerly  unknown  in  India;  by 
these  classes  is  diffused  among  the  natives  a  practical  taste  for  a  thousand  new  means  of 
enjoyment  supplied  by  the  manufacturers  of  Eno^land.  To  these  two  classes  must  be  added 
the  legal  profession  in  both  its  branches,  and  the  medical ;  and  if  they  are  only  found  in 
Calcutta,  the  cause  is  that  the  rest  of  the  country  is  practically  closed  to  them,  not  by  any 
deficiencies  or  want  of  enterprise  of  their  own,  IduI  by  the  East  India  Company's  system. 
If  a  Sir  William  Jones,  for  example,  were  to  desire  to  be  a  Company's  judge,  he  could  only 
become  a  moonsiff  at  120  /.  per  annum  in  the  first  instance ;  and  the  English  Bar  could  find 
no  scope  in  courts  whose  judges  are  not  jurists,  nor  brought  up.  in  habits  of  discussion. 
Secondly,  out  of  Calcutta,  the  Christian  inhabitants  are  connected  with  capitalists  and  mer- 
chants in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  they  are  engaged  in  superintending  and  urging 
production  of  indigo,  silk,  and  other  things  which  form  the  exchanges  of  Great  Britain  ;  as 
a  whole,  therefore,  these  classes  may  be  described  as  comprising  men  of  all  ages  and  occu- 
pations— the  mercantile,  agricultural,  professional,  scientific  and  mechanical, — they  present 
a  fair  image  and  representation  of  British  capital,  enterprise,  acquiremojit,  ingenuity  and 
talent,  and  of  the  middle  classes  of  England.  It  is  by  these,  also,  that  the  British  pebple 
become  known,  and  their  character  understood  by  the  native  population  ;  yet  the  East  India 
Company's  system  in  a  great  degree  ignores  these  classes,  refuses  to  them  proper  laws,  and 
offends  them,  for  the  sake  ot  its  civil  service,  by  one  general  exclusion  from  public  employ- 
ment, on  every  fair  principle,  and  leaves  it  to  be  supposed  that  British  ascendancy  depends 
on  their  exclusion ;  as  if  cadets,  who  come  out  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  and  whose  life  is 
passed  in  narrow  official  trammels,  could  alone  be  loyal.  That  the  privileges  of  the  civil 
service  are  not  only  unjust  in  these  respects,  but  they  are  direct  obstacles  to  the  most  neces- 
sary reforms;  but  this  topic,  leading  as  it  does  to  questions  of  administration,  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  treated  of  in  a  petition.  Your  Petitioners,  therefore,  pray  for  such  a  change  in 
the  arrangements  for  supplying  the  public  service  in  the  civil  defiartments,  as  to  your 
Honourable  House  may,  under  the  circumstances  stated  above,  appear  desirable ;  and  par- 
ticularly they  submit  to  your  Honourable  House  the  expediency  and  necessity  of  inquiring 
into  the  nature  and  number  of  public  employments  in  India,  the  salaries  and  emoluments 
attached  to  them,  and  the  principles  on  which,  if  at  all,  the  public  service  ought  to  be  supplied 
from  England. 

THE  EAST  INDIANS. 

Tiiat  your  Petitioners  also  beg  to  bring  under  the  consideration  of  your  Honourable  House 
the  case  of  the  tlast  Indians,  a  class  all  of  whom  are  of  Christian  denomination,  and  though 
of  mixed  blood,  British  in  education,  habit  and  family,  ties  nnd  connexions,  but  not  British 
8ubject<*  within  the  technical  signification  of  the  term,  and,  consequently,  they  have  no 
proper  legal  status,  but  are  subject  to  the  same  criminal  law  as  the  natives,  and  ihey  have  no 
civil  law  out  of  Calcutta ;  this  state  of  the  law  in  relation  to  them  is  an  admitted  grievance, 
and  the  same  grievance  exists  in  the  case  of  all  foreignei-s,  not  being  Hindus  or  Maho- 
metans, such  as  French,  Germans  and  other  foreign  people,  and  to  whom  also  may  be 
added  the  class  of  natives  become  Christian,  That  to  provide  an  equitable  status  for  all 
classes,  not  being  British  subjects  nor  Hindus  or  Mahometans,  a  law,  known  generally  by 
the  name  of  the  Lex  Loci,  was  prepared  by  the  Indian  Law  Commission,  and  it  would 
have  relieved  the  East  Indians,  but  it  has  not  been  passed  ;  and,  therei'ore,  your  Petitioners 
press  on  your  Honourable  House  the  said  case  of  the  East  Indians  and  other  said  classes 
of  persons. 

EDUCATION. 

That  your  Petitioners  desire  to  represent,  on  behalf  of  the  East  Indians  and  others  of 
Christian  denomination,  who,  by  circumstances,  are  permanent  residents  in  India,  the  want 
of  collegiate  institutions  for  the  higher  branches  of  education,  and  a  university  lo  grant 
diplomas  of  qualification.  That,  in  the  former  especially,  law  should  be  taught  as  a  science, 
and  a  class  ol  persons  might  thus  be  formed,  qualified,  in  the  first  instance,  for  professional 
■employment  in  the  courts,  and  eventually  for  judicial  office ;  and  a  very  considerable  body 
(20— III.  App.)  gg4  of 
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Appendix  D.       of  permanent  Christian  inhabitants  desire  that  their  claims  and  interests  should  be  considered 
in  all  arrangements  for  the  education  of  the  peoole. 

PUBLIC  WORKS. 

That  there  appears  to  be,  on  the  part  of  Government,  a  lamentably  defective  appreciation 
of  the  importance  of  roads  and  other  public  facilities  of  intercommunication.  There  is  only 
one  metalled  road  in  the  Lower  Provinces,  the  gmnd  trunk  road,  and  it  is  the  only  road 
supported  at  the  expense  of  Government.  The  other  roads  are  made  by  the  landholders, 
on  the  requisition  of  the  magistrate,  or  with  local  funds,  and  generally  they  are  designed 
to  connect  the  different  police  stationf>,  and  not  to  open  traffic  or  benefit  the  country  people; 
and  from  the  nature  of  their  materials,  most  of  them,  during  the  rains,  are  nearly  impas- 
sable ;  other  roads  there  are  none ;  and  the  grand  trunk  road  itself,  for  want  of  bridges 
and  sufficient  repairs,  is  usually  impassable  for  carriage  traffic  during  a  part  of  the  ramy 
season.  It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  little  regard  paid  to  the  public  convenience,  so  far  as 
this  great  highway  is  concerned,  that  of  two  small  bridges  which  were  carried  away  by  floods 
in  1847,  neither  is  yet  rebuilt,  though  the  situation  is  in  one  of  the  most  populous  and 
highly  cultivated  districts,  where  the  traffic  is  great,  and  within  36  miles  from  Calcutta ; 
but  in  the  place  of  one  only  a  ferry  was  for  some  years  established,  though  both  these 
bridges  appeared  in  the  Report  published  by  the  House  of  Commons  as  public  works,  which 
had  been  sanctioned,  and  to  the  present  day  they  are  replaced  only  with  temporary  erections  ^ 
insufficient  for  the  traffic,  and  on  one  of  them  tolls  are  established  where  there  were  none 
before. 

Of  course  a  Government  which  makes  no  roads,  builds  no  bridges  across  the  great  rivers, 
much  though  they  be  needed.  Public  ferries  there  are,  but  many  more  there  ought  to  be, 
and  their  management  is  much  complained  of,  for  delays  and  want  of  safety.  On  some 
rivers  tolls  are  taken  for  keepina:  open  their  navigation ;  but  the  navigation  derives  little 
benefit,  and  appears  to  be  len  to'  nature.  The  country  offers  singular  facilities  for  canals  for 
shortening  the  lines  of  communication  from  various  districts  to  Calcutta  and  other  places,, 
and  opening  the  country  generally ;  but  they  are  not  constructed.  A  canal  which  termi- 
nates in  Calcutta  is  allowed  to  remain  so  narrow  as  to  be  constantly  choked  up  with  traffic 
boats,  though  it  produces  a  large  profit,  and  admits  of  enlargement.  A  large  surplus  is 
derived  from  ferry  tolls  and  similar  local  sources,  and  is  appropriated  by  promises  and  law, 
but  not  applied  to  public  improvements,  except  that  in  the  year  J850-51,  a  few  hundreds  of 
pounds  were  so  applied  from  the  ferry  funds,  and  distributed  among  several  zillahs,  each 
containing  an  area  of  several  thousand  square  miles. 

Your  Petitioners  cannot  pass  unnoticed  the  subject  of  the  railway :  its  construction 
appears  to  be  proceeding  with  slowness,  which  no  company  of  capitalists  unguaranteed 
would  or  could  afford  to  tolerate,  and  which,  therefore,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of 
checks  applied  by  Government  to  secure  economy,  and  prevent  fraud,  but  which  usually  do 
neither,  as  experience  has  proved,  but  are  mere  impediments,  and  have  the  sole  merit  of 
giving  to  Government  an  amount  of  patronage. 

That  the  Government  has  not  at  its  disposal  the  variety  or  amount  of  scientific  and  engi- 
neering skill  requisite  for  the  proper  prosecution  of  public  works  of  utility;  to  the  Military 
Board,  which  has  their  superintendence^  they  are  secondary  objects ;  and  works  are  con- 
stantly stopped  from  officers  being  called  away  to  their  military  duties,  and  therefore  your 
Petitioners  think  new  provisions  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  such  works. 

THE  COURSE  OF  LEGISLATION. 

That  your  Petitioners  beg  to  represent  to  your  Honourable  House  a  few  traits  of  the 
course  of  legislation.  The  early  legislation  presents  some  great  measures,  which  are  clearly 
referable  to  the  impulse  temporarily  given  by  the  discussions  in  Parliament.  Among  these 
the  establishment  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  deserves  the  first  and  most  grateful  mention; 
it  has  been  justified  by  its  fruits ;  the  press  has  proved  its  worth  by  what  is  a  great  merit  in 
a  community  so  much  under  official  influences —its  general  independence;  and  it  is  equal  to- 
any  colonial  press  in  activity,  in  diffusing  information,  in  intelligent  discussion,  in  assisting 
the  formation  of  public  or  political  opinion,  and  in  enlightened  criticism  on,  and  appreciation 
of,  the  conduct  of  Government.  The  attacks  industriously  made  upon  it  of  late  from  official' 
quarters  give  your  Petitioners  much  concern;  and  if  its  merits  should  come  under  the  con- 
sideration of  Parliament,  your  Petitioners  trust  your  Honourable  House  will  rather  take  your- 
appreciation  of  it  from  your  Petitioners,  and  the  classes  to  which  your  Petitioners  belonof, 
than  from  the  official  classes,  many  of  whom  appear  to  desire  to  restrain  and  abridge  its- 
freedom. 

Your  Petitioners  also  refer  with  unqualified  satisfaction  to  the  abolition  of  town  and  transit 
duties,  another  very  early  measure  of  the  new  Legislative  Council :  so  long  us  the  East 
India  Company's  monopoly  lasted,  these  duties  were  maintained ;  their  repeal  was  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  commercial  emancipation,  and  therefore  really  of  Parliamentary 
origin.  The  new  customs  dgties  on  exports  and  imports  also  deserve  a  favourable  mention,, 
as  being  moderate,  but  they  were  not  established  in  Madras  until  some  years  later  than  in 
Bombay  and  Bengal ;  and  their  uniformity  has  been  again  broken  by  a  recent  Act,  which 
raises  the  customs  duties  at  Bombay  alone,  and  therefore  the  sincere  gratulations  of  the- 
public  are  given,  but  with  son?e  doubi  of  the  integrity  of  the  fiscal  principles  of  Government. 

An* 
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An  uniform  coinage  for  India  also  was  early  established,  and  more  recently  a  ship  regis*       Appendix  D, 
iration,  and  other  beneficial  and  similar  commercial  regulations.  — 

In  the  department  of  English  Law  there  is  much  g^und  for  grateful  remembrance.  The 
Wills  Act  has  brought  to  India  the  recent  statutory  Law  of  Wills,  and  the  law  of  Dower  and 
Inheritance  has  been  altered  as  in  England  ;  but  these  changes,  and  others  of  the  same  kind, 
are  due  to  the  influence  of  the  legal  profession.  In  the  Supreme  Court,  the  modes  of  pro- 
cedure have  rapidly  followed  the  reforms  of  procedure  in  England,  not  through  legislation, 
but  mainly  iu  consequence  of  a  viise  provision  in  the  constitution  of  the  court  itself,  that  its 
practice  shall  conform  to  the  courts  of  Westminster  Hall.  It  would  be  praise  undeserved  to 
ascribe  this  large  branch  of  legislation  and  reform  to  the  spirit  or  judgment  of  the  Indian 
Government;  the  praise  is  due  to  those  who  hare  no  place  in  the  East  India  Company's 
system.  On  the  other  hand,  on  matters  over  which  British  people  have  little  or  no  influence, 
legislation  is  much  less  cotnmendable  as  a  whole. 

That  when  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  East  India  Company's  courts  was  universally 
extended  over  British  subjects,  it  would  have  been  fair  to  have  enlarged  the  appellate 
jurisdiction,  which  the  Supreme  Court  already  possessed  under  statute  55  Geo.  3,  c.  155, 
8*  307,  but  instead  of  this  being  done,  the  same  Act,  which  extended  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Company's  courts,  repealed  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court :  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  this  court  would  have  been  some  protection  against  bad 
jNTOcedure  and  misdecision. 

That  recent  legislation  is  distinguished  by  a  grreat  number  of  enactments,  creating  powers 
of  an  extraordinary  kind  unnecessarily,  or  conferring  powers  on  persons  not  fit  to  exercise 
them  :  of  the  former  kind,  in  Calcutta  for  example,  where  all  legal  authority  reasonably 
exercised  is  respected,  to  an  officfr  called  the  Collector  of  Calcutta  (not  the  ct)llector  of 
customs  or  of  municipal  taxes,  but  of  the  land  rents  of  the  liast  India  Company  in  its 
ancient  right  of  a  zemindar  or  landholder)  has  been  given  by  a  recent  Act,  power  to  punish 
for  a  contempt  to  himself,  with  a  fine  of  20/.,  and  in  default  of  payment  to  one  month's 
imprisonment,  thereby  creating  (1.)  a  new  ofience ;  and  (2.)  denying  the  ordinary  redress  for 
wrong,  inasmuch  as  the  Act  referred  to  obliges  any  one  who  may  be  wronge.d  to  seek  redress 
out  of  Calcutta,  in  a  court  of  the  East  India  Company  in  tl^  country ;  while,  (3.)  at  the  same 
time  it  empowers  the  officer  himself  to  avail  himself,  in  addition  to  the  usual  powers  of 
distress,  of  the  Calcutta  courts  and  magistrates.  The  collector,  in  this  case,  belongs  to  the 
privileged  service,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  surmise  that  the  ofience  would  not  have  been 
created  in  favour  of  a  common  tax  or  rent  collector.  As  an  instance  of  powers  conferred  on 
improper  persons  may  be  mentioned  an  Act,  authorising  native  police  officers  to  fine  for  an 
infraction  of  the  sail  laws,  and  to  imprison  for  a  fortnight.  The  Act  book  abounds  in 
legislation  of  this  chai-acter. 

That  the  legislation  respecting  crime  is  equally  unsatisfactory  ;  by  reason  of  the  state  of 
the  police,  every  landholder,  planter,  banker,  considerable  trader  and  storekeeper  is  obliged 
to  keep  men,  often  in  very  considerable  numbers,  armed  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  to  defend  his  property  against  midnight  gangs  called  ^*  dacoits,''  and  other  robbers ; 
such  irregular  forces,  though  necessary  for  self-protection,  are  of  course  liable  to  be  em- 
ployed by  neighbours  at  enmity  against  one  another,  and  by  circumstances  to  become 
aggressive,  and  hence  the  frequency  of  afiirays,  which  are  to  be  deplored  ;  but  the  primary 
evil  in  the  whole  set  of  circumstances  is  the  state  of  the  police,  and  its  reform  is  the  proper 
and  essential  remedy,  instead  of  which,  mere  legislation  against  crime  is  resorted  to ; 
ingenuities  are  exerted  to  bring  the  propertied  classes  within  the  criminal  categories ;  the 
laws  on  paper  are  made  more  severe ;  increased  judiciary  powers  are  given  to  the  magistracy^ 
but  the  real  evil  remains  unabated.  It  is  obvious  that  legislation  of  this  kind  is  only 
acceleration  on  the  road  to  ruin. 

Act  for  relieving  Magistrates  from  respomibility , — ^Thntin  1850  an  Act  was  passed  for  the 
protection  of  magistrates,  and  others  acting  judicially,  from  responsibility  to  law.  That  the 
said  At:t,  in  the  obvious  meaning  of  its  terms,  protects  them  in  any  illegality  not  cleariy 
referable  to  a  malicious  object  or  intent;  it  protects  ignorance,  negligence  and  incapacity, 
and  is  inconsistent  with  a  Government  according  to  law,  and  with  justice  to  the  community ; 
that  if  inferior  judicial  officers  are  thus  protected,  the  Government  will  be  called  on,  and 
ought  to  give  redress  to  parties  illegally  injured  ;  and  that  thus  indirectly,  but  inevitably,  the 
said  Act  also  places  the  entire  magistracy  and  inferior  judicial  officers  in  a  state  of  responsi- 
bility for  their  law  to  the  Kxecutive  Government,  and  destroys  their  judicial  independence^ 
and  therefore  the  said  Act  is  also  contrary  to  all  sound  principles  of  public  policy. 

Postage. — ^That  your  Petitioners  have  still  to  desire  the  recognition,  on  the  part  of  the  Indian 
Goveniment,  of  the  principle  on  which  postage  rates  in  England  have  recently  been  reduced 
by  Tarliament,  and  a  general  reduction  of  postage  rates  ni  conformity  with  this  principle. 
That  your  Petitioners  believe  that,  on  inquiry,  your  Honourable  House  would  find  that  the 
existing  inland  postage  rates  defray  the  cost  of  the  carriage,  not  only  of  all  private  letters 
and  heavy  Post-office  establishments,  but  also  of  all  the  correspondence  of  the  Government 
of  India,' Piesidency  Governments,  and  their  numerous  military  and  civil  departments. 

Tolls  on  Roads  and  Bridges. — ^That  your  Petitioners  deprecate  tfie  establishment  of  tolls  on 
any  of  the  great  highways  made  or  kept  up  at  the  expense  of  Government,  and  for  which  an 
autnority  has  recently  been  given  to  the  Presidency  governments  by  an  Act  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council  passed  in  1851 ;  and  the  said  Act  extends  to  bridges  also.  The  only  previous 
Acts  of  the  kind  were  two  Acts  passed  in  1837  and  1838,  for  local  tolls  at  the  Bhore  Ghaut, 
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Appendix  t).       >"  or  near  the  town  of  Bombay^  and  which  tolls  had  long  before  existed  under  local  regular 

lions.     Under  the  new  Act,  a  toll  has  been  established  on  a  bridge  which  is  not  strong 

enough  to  bear  an  elephant ;  and  an  elephant,  which  for  want  of  a  proper  bridge  is  obliged 
to  ford  the  river,  still  pays  a  new  toll  of  two  shillings. 

The  JSIast  India  Company^s  Spirit  License, — That  your  Petitioners  cannot  pass  unnoticed 
one  cause  of  great  injury  to  the  poorer  classes  of  people.  Temperate,  as  has  always  been 
stipposed,  by  nature,  their  temperance  as  a  habit  is  fortified  in  the  case  of  the  Hindus  by 
the  rules  of  caste  and  the  Hindu  religion,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Mahometans,  by  the  com- 
mands of  their  prophet  and  all  the  principles  of  tlie  Koran,  and  in  the  case  of  both  by 
native  public  opinion.  That  indulgence  in  spirituous  liquors,  consequently,  was  discounte- 
nanced by  the  people  in  general,  and  was  confined  to  the  very  lowest  classes,  or  the  two 
lowest  classes,  in  the  long  settled  parts  of  Bengal,  and  the  united  action  of  religion  and 
ptiblic  opinion,  probably,  would  have  prevented  its  spreading.  That  within  a  few  years. 
Government  has  extended  to  large  villages  the  licensing  system  for  the  sake  of  revenue,  and 
its  effect  has  been  to  lead  to  the  establishment  all  over  the  country  of  shops  for  the  sale  of 
spirits.  The  Ucense  of  Government  is  found  to  discountenance  the  public  opinicni  of  the 
native  community,  and  in  every  considerable  village  there  is  a  licensed  shop,  where,  until 
the  license  was  established,  there  was  no  such  shop  at  all.  Religion,  caste  and  public  opi« 
nion  are  ineffectual  against  the  license,  and  the  whole  agricultural  and  labouring  population 
is  thus  being  corrupted,  and  falling  into  habits  of  indulj^ence  in  a  new  form  of  intoxication. 

That  this  is  a  great  evil  to  the  employers  as  well  as  to  the  people ;  and  British  residents 
in  the  country  universally  attest  its  progressive  increase,  and  generally  ascribe  it  to  the  East 
India  Company's  licensing  system.  That  there  is  no  hope  of  the  abolition  of  this  system 
without  the  interference  of  Parliament,  and  your  Petitioners  pray  for  an  immediate  inquiry, 
under  the  direct  authority  of  Parliament,  into  the  extent  and  cause  of  the  alleged  evil. 

Salt  Duties. — ^That  the  salt  duties  appear  to  your  Petitioners  deserving  the  consideration  of 
Pariiament,  as  pressing  with  considerable  severity  on  a  very  poor  population,  and  the  occa- 
sion of  numerous  small  oppressions,  and  some  otlier  evils.  It  is  true  that  the  daty  is  no 
longer  founded  in  a  monopoly  ;  ^ut  its  amount  is  upwards  of  400  per  cent  on  the  natural 
cost  of  the  article,  and  its  cost  to  the  consumers  is  still  further  enhanced  by  the  means  neces- 
sarily used  for  the  protection  of  the  revenue.  Many  proofs  that  the  duty  presses  with  very 
great  severity  might  be  given,  but  one  must  here  be  sufficient,  namely,  that  out  of  Calcutta, 
as  far  as  the  North-west  Provinces,  pure  salt,  as  sold  by  the  Government  or  imported,  is  almost 
unknown  to  the  mass  of  the  people.  Adulterations  of  all  kinds  are  resorted  to,  to  reduce  its  price 
to  their  mt?ans  of  purchasing  ;  a  wholesome  condiment  is  thus  often  rendened  unwholesome; 
and  as  to  all  purposes  for  which  pure  salt  is  necessary,  the  duty  is  a  prohibition.  Moreover, the 
revenue  can  be  protected  only  by  a  severe  system  of  fines,  penalties  and  confiscations,  and 
a  very  inconvenient  interference  with  general  traffic.  On  the  banks  of  all  the  great  rivers 
within  the  tidal  limits,  salt  guards  are  stationed  to  prevent  smuggling,  and  all  traffic  boats 
are  subject  to  molestation  from  native  officers,  who  levy  small  contributions  on  them.  In 
the  interior,  and  on  different  parts  of  the  frontier  in  the  North-west  Provinces,  there  is  a 
jealous  excise  system  ;  and  in  the  Punjab,  the  means  employed  to  prevent  smugglmo^  are 
a  source  of  great  irritation.  It  should  fiirther  be  mentioned,  that  the  manufacture  of  salt- 
petre was  very  recently  proposed  to  be  put  under  new  regulations  of  a  most  injurious  kind 
to  the  saltpetre  trade,  for  no  purpose  but  to  prevent  the  producti«)n  of  an  article  for  the 
adulteration  of  salt,  which  the  saltpetre  works  are  supposed  to  supply  to  the  dealer  in  that 
article.  And  to  protect  the  inferior  salt  of  Lower  Bengal,  that  of  the  North-west  Provinces 
is  subject  to  a  differential  customs  duty. 

That  under  two  sections  of  the  Charter  Act,  viz.  the  81st  and  82d,  British-bom  subjects 
are  restricted  to  provinces  acquired  before  the  year  1800,  except  with  license.  The  restriction 
probably  has  remained,  to  a  great  degree,  inoperative,  but  it  is  a  stigma  derived  from  the 
policy  of  former  days,  when  all  except  the  servants  of  the  East  India  Couipany  were  regarded 
as  interlopers  and  oppressors.  In  the  opinion  of  your  Petitioners,  every  British  subject 
ought  to  have  free  access  to  every  British  province,  except,  perhaps,  in  time  of  actual  war 
(flagrante  bello).    Your  Petitioners,  therefore,  desire  the  abolition  of  the  said  restrictions. 

In  adverting  to  the  course  of  legislation,  your  Petitioners  must  also  deplore  the  little  use 
made  of  the  Indian  Law  Commission,  which  was  appointed,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Charter  Act,  to  prepare  laws  for  all  classes  of  people. 

THE  SUPREME  GOVERNMENT. 

That  the  above  facts  and  circumstances  press  on  all  rational  men  the  consideration  of  the 
constitution  of  the  supreme  authorities. 

With  respect  to  the  Supreme  Government  of  India,  your  Petitioners  b^  to  point  out  the 
paucity  of  its  members,  at  no  time  exceeding  six,  and  usually  only  five  persons,  and  it^ 
necessary  consequence,  that  the  same  persons,  with  the  exception  of  one  from  the  Executive 
Government  and  the  Legislative  Council,  including  in  both  the  Governor-general,  and  that, 
therefore,  practically,  the  only  real  distinction  is  between  the  Governor-general,  in  his 
separate  official  capacity,  and  the  rest  of  tlie  Council,  and  that  the  distinction  between  the 
Executive  Government  and  Legislative  Council  is  a  nominal  one.  When,  therefore,  it  is 
considered  that  the  political  and  legislative  authority  of  the  Supreme  Government  extends 
over  all  India,  and  to  many  foreign  Oriental  relations ;  that  it  has  exclusive  authority  to  act 
'or  decide  on  some  subjects  of  the  greatest  difficulty  and  importance ;  that  the  local  Govern- 
ments 
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ments  are  entitled  to  resort  to  it  for  advice  and  direction,  and  in  many  matters  are  not       Appendix  D, 
qualified  to  act  without  its  concurrence ;  that  its  authority  is  embarrassed  by  snbordinatioa  "'^^ 

to  greater  powers  nt  home,  whom,  as  their  ageut^  it  has  to  keep  informed,  and  to  receive  ' 

instructions  from  them,  and  tbat^  in  tliis  respect,  it  has  to  keep  up  a  certain  harmony  of 
ideas  and  operations ;  it  may  well  be  believed  that  five  persons  or  six  are  insufficient  for 
such  extensive  compUcated  and  diversified  functions. 

That  your  Petitioners  also  beg  to  point  out  how  the  paucity  of  the  members  operates  oa 
the  choice  of  persons,  and,  consequently,  afiects  the  quality  and  composition  of  the  Go- 
▼emment.  The  Governor-general  is  always  one  of  necessity  ;  one  is  a  military  man ;  one  is 
a  lawyer  for  legislation ;  the  remaining  two  must  be  selected  for  their  Indian  experience;  but 
Indian  experience,  though  essential,  is  narrow,  bein^  gained  usually  in  one  department  of 
civil  dutits,  and  in  only  one  Presidency,  namely,  in  Bengal,  in  Madras,  in  Bombay,  in  the 
Morth-west  Provinces,  or  in  the  Punjaub  (may  now  be  added),  and  the  population,  institu- 
tions, revenue  and  judicial  systems  of  the  different  Presidencies  widely  difier.  And,  there- 
fore, your  Petitioners,  without  even  questioning  the  fitness  of  any  individual,  may  still 
regard  the  Council  as  very  deficient,  and  especially  as  wanting;  in  variety  of  composition,  and 
as  of  too  limited  attainments  and  experience;  deficiencies  which  would  account,  in  some 
degree,  for  the  little  progress  made  in  all  great  improvements,  and  the  retrograde  tendency 
of  Grovemment. 

That,  by  the  facts  above  staled,  and  these  reflections,  your  Petitioners  are  inevitably  led 
to  recommend  a  considerable  addition  to  the  Legislative  Council,  and  especially  the  admission 
to  it  of  non-official  persons  from  the  commercial  and  professional  classes. 

That  the  office  ot  Governor-general  requires  adaptation  to  the  empire,  as  it  exists  at  the 
present  day  ;  that  your  Petitioners  believe  there  is  not  to  be  found  any  exact  account  or 
definition  of  the  sepamte  powers  of  the  Governor-general ;  that,  for  the  last  20  years,  the 
Governor-general  has  been  more  than  half  the  time  away  from  the  seat  of  government,  and 
your  Petitioners  believe  that  the  ordinary  affairs  of  the  Government  are  occasionally  put  to 
much  inconvenience  by  his  absence;  that  it  is  obvious  that  the  emergencies  which  require 
his  absence  would  generally  leave  him  little  leisure  for  distant  concerns ;  that  the  most 
eminent  capacity  for  deciding  in  a  Council  is  often  a  very  insufficient  qualification  for  deciding 
alone  ;  that  the  Governor-general  is  obliged  to  delegate  to  the  Council,  under  a  temporary 
President,  the  decision  of  matters  on  which  his  personal  advice  and  orders  must  be  desirable; 
and  when,  as  may  and  has  happened,  eitiier  the  Governor-general  or  the  Council  declines, 
or  is  legally  incompetent  to  act  without  the  concurrence  of  the  other,  the  public  business 
stands  still,  arrears  accumulate  (of  which  some  are  swallowed  up  by  mere  lapse  of  time), 
private  interests  sufi'er,  public  interests  suffer,  and  Government  falls,  first  into  disorder, 
then  into  apathy,  and  much  which  requires  to  be  done  is  finally  left  undone. 

That  vour  Petitioners  also  beg  your  Honourable  House  to  reflect  on  the  prejudicial  influence 
which  the  absence  of  the  sole  representative  of  tlie  Crown  must  have  on  the  spirit  of  the 
adnnnistration,  he  being  also  the  sole  British  statesman  by  profession  in  the  Government,  the 
only  member  of  it  who  has  been  brought  up  among  the  public  men  of  England,  who  knows 
their  mode  of  thinking,  and  understands  the  Parliamentary  system,  and  can  appreciate  the 
importance  of  non-official  and  public  opinion. 

The  Home  Authorities. — That  your  Petitioners  also  submit  that  the  present  opportunity 
should  not  be  lost  of  revising  the  manner  in  which  the  home  authorities  are  constituted,  and 
their  functions  are  arranged;  that,  since  the  last  Charter  Act,  the  Court  and  Board  have  been 
opposite  litigant  parties  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  apparently  in  consequence  of  a 
mutual  misunderstanding  as  to  their  respective  powers;  that  a  contest  also  arose  betueen 
the  same  authorities,  respecting  the  recall  of  a  Governor-general,  the  two  cases  together 
presenting  the  following  anomaly  j  namely,  that  the  Court  is  bound  to  transmit  to  India,  for 
the  Governor-general,  the  mandate  of  a  particular  policy,  without  exercising  any  discretion  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  power  to  recall  a  Governor-general  who  may  be  specially 
charged  with  the  execution  of  that  policy,  and  may  have  done  his  duty  satisfactorily  to  the 
Queen's  Government;  and  hencetheirrespective  powers  appear  not  well  arranged  norwellunder*  * 
stood ;  that  of  these  bodies,  one  appears  deficient  in  that  knowledge  of  the  country  and  people 
which  the  other  body  possesses,  while  the  latter  appears  deficient  in  the  higher  qualities 
required  in  the  governors  of  a  great  country  ;  and  hence  the  laws,  the  courts  of  justice,  the 
police,  and  other  institutions,  remain  in  the  state  already  described,  so  unworthy  of  the 
British  authority  and  the  British  name. 

That  your  Petitioners  consequently  feel  themselves  bound  to  declare  their  opinion,  and  as 
ibey  beheve  the  opinion  of  the  public  of  India  generally,  to  be  unfavourable  to  the  present 
double  government  of  a  Board  of  Control  and  Court  of  Directors. 

That  the  manner  in  which  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  are  appointed  is 
most  objectionable  in  the  following  and  some  other  respects ;  namely,  (1.)  That  although  their 
functions  are  politically  of  the  highest  order,  and  afiect  the  well-being  of  India,  they  are 
seU-proposed  in  the  first  instance,  and  without  any  security  for  their  being  quaUfied  or  pro- 
per persons  to  be  entrusted.  (2.)  That  they  are  elected  by  a  proprietary  body,  whose  capital 
18  now  guaranteed  by  Parliament,  and  which  therefore  has  lost  that  interest  in  the  Grovem- 
ment of  India  which  formed  tlie  basis  of  their  elective  privilege ;  and,  (3.)  Which  body  requires 
to  be  canvassed,  and  gives  its  votes  on  a  well-grounded  calculation  of  a  return  of  benefit  in 
the  distribution  of  patronage ;  and,  (4.)  That  such  a  system  has  the  eflfect  of  preventing 
highly  qualified  persons  from  ever  becoming  Directors. 

State  of  tlie  Country. — ^That  from  what  is  above  stated  respecting  the  law,  the  law  courta 
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At)^et)(lix  D*       and  the  police,  your  Lordships  will  be  able  to  draw,  with  the  fullest  assurance  of  truth,  many 

conclusions  respecting  the  condition  of  the  country.     It  might  appear  paradoxical  to  deny 

its  prosperity  in  the  face  of  the  vast  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the  foreign  commerce ; 
but  it  is  undeniable  that,  contemporaneously  with  this  increase,  crimes  of  a  violent  character 
have  increased,  and  law  and  police  are  also  regarded  as  affording  little  security  either  for 
rights  of  persons  or  property.  Hence  the  limited  application  of  British  capital  to  agriculture 
and  mines,  and  the  limited  employment  of  British  skill  in  India  (the  former  being  confined 
to  a  few  valuable  articles,  such  as  indigo,  for  the  cultivation  of  which  the  soil  and  climate 
are  so  superior  as  to  afford  the  profits  almost  of  a  monopoly,  silk,  and  a  few  others) ;  and 
hence,  also,  small  capitals  can  rarely  be  employed  in  India.  The  planter  or  capitalist  in  the 
interior  never  or  rarely  leaves  his  capital  when  he  himself  quits  the  country,  in  consequence 
of  its  insecurity;  and  from  this  cause  results  the  high  rate  of  interest  of  money :  landholders 
pay  125  and  30  per  cent ;  and  the  ryot  or  cultivator  is  in  a  worse  relation  than  of  servitude  to 
the  money  lender.  Your  Petitioners,  therefore,  think  that  inquiry  ought  to  be  instituted  by 
Parliament  into  the  state  of  the  country,  in  order  to  provide  some  probable  remedy  for  the 
evils  adverted  to. 

That,  adverting  to  the  inadequate  manner  in  which  the  objects  of  the  last  Charter  Act 
have  been  carried  out,  and  to  the  several  facts  above  stated,  your  Petitioners  suggest  the 
expediency  of  making  the  new  arrangements  of  the  Government  for  a  shorter  term  of  years, 
and  at  first  only  for  one  year;  and,  in  conclusion. 

Your  Petitioners  pray  your  Lordships  to  take  the  several  matters  aforesaid  into 
your  fullest  and  most  serious  consideration,  and  to  take  such  measures  as  to  your 
Lordships  may  appear  necessary  to  establish  the  several  ameliordtions  and  reforms 
desired  by  your  Petitioners.   , 

And  your  Petitioners  shall  ever  pray. 

P.  Clarrson  Reed, 

Zemindar,  of  Purneah  and  Calcutta. 

Hirdsey  Reed, 

Barrister-at-law,  of  Calcutta. 


PETITION,  praying  that  in  the  event  of  the  Renewal  of  the  Act  for  the 
Government  of  the  Indian  Territories,  Provision  may  be  made  to  secure 
to  the  Petitioners  the  full  Benefit  of  the  Contract  with  the  East  India 
Company,  by  which  they  were  induced  to  Settle  in  the  Company *8  Territories ; 
of  Armenian  Inhabitants  of  the  Bengal  Presidency. 


To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  Parliament  assembled. 

The  humble  Petition  and  Memorial  of  the  Armenian  Inhabitants  of  the  Bengal 

Presidency. 

Respectfully  showeth. 
That  the  Memorialists  of  your  Honourable  House  are  of  the  ancient  Armenian  race,  the 
national  existence  of  which  has  long  been  extinct,  but  of  which  individual  members  were 
the  foremost  to  appreciate  the  benefits  of  British  government  in  the  East. 

2.  lliat  the  resort  of  Armenians  to  the  British  settlements,  in  this  and  other  parts  of 
India,  was  coeval  with  the  estabUshment  of  those  settlements.  That  the  first  important 
firman  of  the  Imperial  Court  of  Delhi,  in  favour  of  the  English  East  India  Company,  while 
it  was  still  in  its  very  infancy,  was  procured  by  the  agency  of  Khojah  Serhad,  an  Armenian 
of  great  enterprise  and  influence  in  those  days.  It  is  now  a  matter  of  history,  and  the  con- 
nexion thus  begun,  with  a  sense  of  mutual  obligation,  was  cemented  bv  an  instrument  of 
solemn  compact  in  the  nature  of  a  treaty  between  Coja  Phanoos  Calendar,  an  eminent 
individual  of  the  Armenian  race,  and  the  then  Governor  and  Company  of  Merchants  of 
England  trading  to  the  East  Indies,  bearing  date  the  22d  June  1688,  and  ratified  under  the 
hands  of  the  Governor  and  Directors,  and  by  the  common  seal  of  the  Company ;  the  actual 
execution  of  the  above  instrument,  a  copy  of  which  is  appended  for  the  sake  of  reference, 
has  never  been  questioned. 

3.  That  although  the  above  compact  may  not  possess  all  the  binding  force  of  an  inter- 
national act,  in  so  much  as  it  was  made  with  a  mere  individual  of  a  race,  which  had  then 
no  existence  as  a  political  community,  yet  did  it  continue  for  nearly  a  century  to  regulate 
the  scale  of  duties  levied  on  the  trade  of  Armenian  merchants  at  the  Company  s  settlements 
and  dependencies.  Whether  binding  as  a  treaty  or  not,  it  must,  at  all  events,  be  admitted 
to  contain  the  terms  publicly  held  out  by  the  Company  to  encourage  the  resort  and  settle- 
ments of  Armenians  into  the  factories  and  places  held  by  the  East  India  Company. 

4.  Your 
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4.  Your  Memorialists  beg  to  draw  the  attention  of  your  Honourable  House  to  the  third        Appendix  D. 
:aTticle,  which  is  as  follows : —  — 

*'  That  they  (the  Armenian  nation)  shall  have  liberty  to  live  in  any  of  the  Company's 
cities,  garrisons,  or  towns  in  India;  and  to  buy,  sell,  purchase  land  and  houses,  and 
be  capable  of  all  civil  offices  and  preferments,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  were 
Englishmen  born;  and  shall  always  have  the  free  and  undisturbed  liberty  of  the  exercise 
of  their  own  religion;  and  we  hereby  declare,  that  we  will  not  continue  any  governor 
in  our  service  that  shall  in  any  kind  disturb  or  discountenance  them  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  all  the  privileges  hereby  granted  to  them ;  neither  shall  they  pay  any  other 
greater  duty  in  India  than  the  Company's  factors  or  any  other  Englishmen  born,  do, 
or  ought  to  do." 

5.  That  upon  such  invitation  and  solemn  guarantee,  the  Armenians  began,  and  have  since 
continued  to  flow  in  from  various  parts  of  Asia,  to  the  haven  of  protection  and  favour  thus 
opened  to  them.  They  have  traded  and  tilled  the  earth ;  have  become  builders  and  pro- 
prietors, and  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  uniform  protection  and  kindness  they  have 
received  under  the  Company's  rule.  Your  Petitioners  confidently  tnist,  that  they,  and 
those  who  have  preceded  them,  have  shown  themselves  neither  unworthy  of  this  favour,  nor 
ungrateful  towartis  their  benefactors  ;  and  that,  of  the  numberless  tribes  and  races  that  have 
successively  placed  themselves  within  the  pale  of  British  dominion,  none  has  evinced 
more  loyal  attachment,  or  given  less  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  either  coercive  or  penal 
measures. 

6.  That  of  the  Armenians  now  settled  within  this  Presidency,  the  smallest  section  is  that 
of  such  as  are  the  issue  of  forefathers  already  settled  in  it  before  the  coming  of  the  English ; 
a  large  section  is  composed  of  such  as  are  of  foreign  birth,  and  are  themselves  original 
settlers ;  but  the  far  greater  proportion  are  those  bom  in  this  Presidency,  the  issue  of  fathers 
or  forefathers  who  became  settlers  upon  the  inducement  above  mentioned. 

7.  That  many  of  your  Petitioners  are  possessed  of  large  personal  property,  nnd  also  of 
large  property  m  houses  and  lands,  within  the  limits  of  Calcutta  itself,  and  also  of  talooks 
and  zemindaries  in  seveml  of  the  zillahs  and  districts  of  this  Presidency ;  and  that  of  their 
real  properly,  a  part  is  the  fruit  of  personal  acquisition,  but  the  greater  part  has  been 

-derived  to  them  from  fathers  or  forefathers,  by  whose  industry  it  was  acquireci. 

8.  That  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  the  above  compact  or  treaty  with  the  East 
India  Company  of  the  year  1688,  and,  moreover,  notwithstanding  the  assurance  given  by 
the  Supreme  Government,  in  the  reply  of  Lord  Auckland,  Governor-general,  to  their 
memorial  presented  in  1836,  to  take  the  subject  of  their  petition  into  due  consideration, 
the  condition  of  the  Armenian  inhabitants,  in  respect  to  civil  rights  and  privileges,  or  the 
position  of  the  Memorialists  of  your  Honourable  House  has  not  yet  been,  in  the  least  des:ree, 
altered.  That  your  Memorialists  unfortunately  still  labour  under  the  disadvantage  of  being 
regarded  in  the  courts  of  the  Company,  more  especially  of  criminal  judicature,  in  the  same 
light  as  Hindus  and  Mahomedans,  and  subject  to  a  system  of  law,  if  system  it  can  be 
called,  based  upon  the  Mahomedan  code,  and  modified,  by  Regulations  and  Acts  of  the 
local  Legislature,  but  so  crude  and  undefined,  as  to  leave  nearly  everything  at  the  discre- 
tion of  those  who  are  entrusted  with  its  interpretation,  who  are  so  often  destitute  of  expe- 
rience or  sound  judgment,  and  which  is  held  in  detestation  by  their  more  favoured  feUow- 

-subjects  of  British  birth,  who  are,  for  the  most  part,  exempt  from  its  application,  and  who 
have,  on  all  occasions,  expressed  the  greatest  disgust  at  every  attempt  to  l>ring  them  within 
its  operation. 

9.  Finally,  your  Memorialists,  although  so  warmly  and  gratefiiUy  attached  to  the  British 
rule,  under  which  they  have  prospered  now  for  upwards  of  a  century  and  a  half,  arid  utterly 
unconscious  of  having  done  anything  to  forfeit  the  good  opinion  that  prompted  the  flatter- 
ing terms  of  invitation  upon  which  Armenians  became  settlers  in  the  territories  of  tlie  East 
India  Company,  and  have  continued  for  upwards  of  a  century  to  enjoy  within  the  local 
limits  of  the  several  Presidencies  all  the  consideration  that  a  parity  of  civil  rights  with 
natives  of  Great  Britain  was  calculated  to  give,  find  themselves  deprived  of  these  advantages^ 
when  beyond  the  limits  of  those  Presideucies,  and  subjected  to  a  different  system  of  law. 
Your  Memorialists  have  no  hope  of  remedy  for  this,  which  they  cannot  but  consider  as  a 
serious  grievance,  but  from  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  your  Honourable  House,  to  which  they 
present  their  earnest  prayer — 

That  the  inequality  and  grievance  above  stated  may  be  taken  into  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  your  Honourable  House,  on  the  occasion  of  the  expected  renewal  of 
the  privileges  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  that  provision  may  be  then  made  to 
secure  to  your  Memorialists,  and  generally  to  the  Armenian  settlers  within  the  territories 
entrusted  to  the  government  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company  in  British  India, 
the  full  benefit  of  the  contract  made  with  one  of  their  nation,  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
those  of  his  nation,  on  which  they  and  their  forefathers  were  induced  to  become  settlers 
within  the  Company's  territories. 

And  the  Memorialists  of  your  Honourable  House,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray, 

Calcutta, 
10th  day  of  January  1863.  (signed)        A.  Apear. 

[And  213  others.] 
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Appendix  D.  PETITION  of  Members  of  the  British  Indian  Association  and  other  Native^ 
Inhabitants  of  the  Bengal  Presidenoy,  complaining  of  Grievances,  and  praying 
for  ReUef. 


liO/alty^ 


L^;islatioa. 


Revenue  system. 
Public  works. 
Judicial  system. 
Stamp  duties. 
Police. 
Pacoits. 


Bducation ;  insuffici- 
ency of  grant. 


Katirea. 


To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  ParUameut  assembled. 

The  humble  Petition  of  the  Members  of  the  British  Indian  Association  and  other 
Native  Inhabitants  of  the  Bengal  Presidency, 

Sheweth, 
That  your  Petitioners  are  desirous  of  bringing  to  the  notice  of  your  Right  honourable 
House  the  sentiments  entertained  by  themselves  and  the  most  intelligent  part  of  their  natiire 
fellow-subjects  all  over  the  country,  on  those  points  which,  in  their  humble  opinion,  ought 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  at  the  period  of  the  termination  of  the  Charter,  granted  to 
the  East  India  Company  by  the  Act  passed  in  the  reign  of  His  late  Majesty  King  William 
the  Fourth,  intituled,  "  An  Act  for  effecting  an  Arrangement  with  the  East  tndia  Companv, 
and  for  the  better  Government  of  His  Majesty's  Indian  Territories,  till  the  30th  day  of 
April  1854."  As  subjects  of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  the  natives  of  this  country 
entertain  the  deepest  sentiments  of  loyalty  and  fidelity  to  Her  Majesty,  and  sincerely  desire 
the  permanence  of  the  British  supremacy  in  India,  which  has  ensured  to  them  freedom 
from  foreiirn  incursions  and  intestine  dissensions,  and  security  from  spoliation  by  lawless 
power.  Placed  by  the  wisdom  of  Parliament,  for  a  limited  time  and  on  certain  conditions, 
under  the  administration  of  the  East  India  Company,  they  have  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  an 
improved  form  of  government,  and  received  many  of  the  advantages  incidental  to  their 
connexion  with  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  prosperous  nations.  They  are  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  the  value  and  importance  of  these  and  similar  benefits,  and  of  their  obliga- 
tions to  the  nation  from  which  they  have,  under  Providence,  derived  them.  They  cannot 
but  feel,  however,  that  they  have  not  profited  by  their  connexion  with  Great  Britain,  to  the 
extent  which  they  had  a  right  to  look  for.  Under  the  influence  of  such  a  feeling,  they 
regarded  with  deep  interest  the  inquiries  conducted  by  Committees  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  between  the  years  1881  and  1833,  preparatory  to  tlie  passing  of  the  last 
Charter  Act.  The  fact  of  such  inquiries  being  on  foot,  suggestive  as  it  was  of  ifreal: 
administrative  reforms,  induced  the  people,  who  were  unaccustomed  to  make  any  demon** 
stration  of  their  sentiments  respecting  the  acts  and  measures  of  their  rulers,  to  wait  the 
result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Imperial  Parliament, 

2.  That  the  principal  changes  made  by  the  above-mentioned  enactment,  consisted  in  the 
increase  of  the  powers  of  the  Crown  and  Uie  Board  of  Control  over  the  Court  of  Directors, 
and  those  of  the  Supreme  Goverament  over  the  subordinate  governments ;  in  the  power  of 
legislating  for  all  classes  vi  hich  was  conferred  on  the  Supreme  Government,  and,  as  auxiliary 
thereto,  the  appointment  of  a  law  commission,  and  of  one  member  not  of  the  Civil  Service 
to  the  Supreme  Council ;  in  the  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  Governor-general  when 
absent  from  the  Council ;  in  the  admission  of  British  subjects  to  trade  in  China,  and  to 
hold  lands  in  India ;  and  in  the  increase  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment,  for  the  benefit 
of  professors  of  the  Christian  religion,  at  the  expense  of  the  general  revenue  of  the  country. 
But  no  provision  was  made  for  introducing  those  benefits  which  the  circumstances  of  India 
notoriously  required  ;  such  as  the  relaxation  of  the  pressure  of  the  revenue  system  by 
lightening  the  land  tax  where  it  was  variable,  or  erecting  public  works  of  utility,  calculated 
to  develop  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  promote  the  gcrowth  and  increase  of  commerce 
and  manufactures  ;  the  improvement  of  the  system  of  judicial  administration,  by  the  selec- 
tion of  qualified  officers,  the  appointment  of  proper  ministerial  officers,  the  abolition  of 
stamps  on  law  proceedings,  and  other  salutary  measures ;  the  protection  of  life  and  property 
by  the  employment  of  a  police  adequate  to  the  purpose  in  point  of  numbers  and  discipline, 
under  the  control  of  a  proper  number  of  experienced  magistrates ;  relief  from  the  gigantic 
monopolies  which  the  East  India  Company  maintained  very  inconsistently  with  their 
position  as  rulers ;  the  encouragement  of  the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  the  country, 
which  had  been  greatly  depressed  in  consequence  of  throwing  open  the  trade  with  India  ; 
the  education  of  the  people  on  an  adequate  scale,  for  which  the  grant  of  a  lac  of  rupees, 
authorised  by  Parliament  in  1813,  was  manifestly  insuflScient ;  arranorements  for  the 
appointment  to  the  higher  offices  of  persons  better  qualified,  by  their  experience,  capacity 
and  knowletlge  of  the  languages  and  laws  of  the  country,  than  those  who  were  heretofore 
sent  out,  u)9uaily  before  they  had  emerged  from  the  state  of  adolescence ;  and  the  admission 
of  the  Natives  to  a  participation  m  those  rights  which  are  conceded  by  all  constitutional 
governments,  and  which  would  quahfy  them  to  enjojr  the  benefit  of  free  institutions  at  a 
Siture  period.  The  only  privilege  conferred  on  the  Natives  was  the  declaration  in  Section  87 
of  the  above-mentioned  Act,  **  that  no  native  of  the  said  territories,  nor  any  natural  boru 
subject  of  His  Majesty  resident  therein,  shall,  by  reason  only  of  his  religion,  place  of  birth, 
descent,  colour,  or  any  of  them,  be  disabled  from  holding  any  place,  office  or  employment 
under  the  said  Company." 

3.  That  the  natives  of  this  countiy  were  disappointed  in  the  expectation  they  had  formed,, 
that  the  Charter  of  the  Company^  if  renewed,  would  be  so  modified  as  to  provide  for  some- 
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-of  those  adminisfirative  reforms  which  were  called  for,  and  also  to  secure  to  th^n  gome  of        Appendix  D. 
those  civil  and  political  rights  which  th«y  considered  themselves  entitled  to,  even  without  — — 

reference  to  their  position  as  subjects  of  the  British  Crown.  That  feeling  of  dissappoint- 
ment  ha?  been,  if  possible,  deepened  by  their  perceiving  that,  notwithstanding  the  declara- 
tion just  recited,  the  natives  of  India,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  of  very  recent  date,  have 
not  been  appointed  to  any  but  subordinate  offices  under  the  Company,  such  as  were  ver^ 
inferior  in  point  of  respectability  and  emolument  to  the  posts  held  by  the  youngest  of  their 
civil  servants. 

4.  That  after  being  in  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  intentions  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  make  inquiries  into  the  aflairs  of  India,  with  reference  to  the  approaching  termi- 
nation of  the  Company's  Charter,  your  petitioners  have  learnt,  with  satisfaction,  of  the 
appointment  of  Committees  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  take  into  consideration  the  CommitteM. 
mode  in  which  the  government  of  the  British  possessions  in  India  is  in  future  to  be  con- 
ducted. They  cannot  disguise  from  themselves  tlie  difficulties  which  those  Committees  will 
experience  in  endeavouring  lo  ascertain  the  nature  and  results  of  the  administration  of  the 
East  India  Company.  The  evidence  accessible  to  them  will  be  chiefly  of  parties,  who  are 
more  or  less  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  present  system  of  the  British  Indian  ad- 
ministration, and  who  cannot  be  expected,  even  were  some  of  them  free  from  a  natural 
bias,  to  enter  into  the  feelings  and  wants  of  a  people  widely  diffijring  from  them  in  religion, 
manners  and  habits.  But  your  petitioners  rely  on  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  your  Hight 
honourable  House,  to  give  due  consideration  to  the  representations  which  they  are  embol- 
dened to  submit,  by  the  consciousness  that,  though  differing  in  religion  and  colour,  they  are 
your  fellow-subjects,  and  that  their  claims  as  such  will  not  be  disallowed. 

6.  That  your  Petitioners  submit  that  it  is  for  many  reasons  fit  and  proper  that  the  period  Shortened  period  of 
of  such  arrangements  should  be  shortened,  in  order  to  bring  the  merits  and  working  of  them  renewal, 
sooner  under  the  review  of  Parliament.  The  governments  of  remote  dependencies  of  the 
empire  are  generally  liable  to  be  ill-conducted,  particularly  when  those  dependencies  are  of 
the  magnitude  to  which  Her  Majesty's  dominions  in  India  have  at  this  day  attained,  and 
when  there  are  various  and  dependent  Boards,  and  the  grounds  of  their  proceedings  cannot 
be  scrutinized  by  the  public,  except  by  the  publication  of  correspondence  by  order  of 
Parliament.  It  seems  of  paramount  importance,  therefore,  that  the  administration  of  India 
should  be  more  frequently  brought  under  the  revision  of  the  supreme  authority.  An  a|)peal 
to  facts  will  corroborate  tins  argument.  By  the  last  three  Charters,  the  Qovernment  of  the 
British  Indian  territories  was  continued  to  the.  East  India  Company  for  teitns  of  20  years ; 
but  however  urgently  reforms  and  improvements  in  the  systaoa  of  government  might  seem 
to  be  required,  none  could  virtually  be  introduced  till  the  expiration  of  that  long  period. 
Accordingly,  it  recjuired  that  period  before  British  subjects  were  permitted  to  exercise  their  British  subjects. 
natural  right  of  residing  in,  or  even  of  trading  with  this  part  of  their  Sovereign's  dominions, 
and  another  like  period  before  they  were  permitted  to  enter  into  the  trade  with  China,  which 
was  open  to  all  other  nations.  If  British  subjects  had  to  wait  such  protracted  periods  in 
breakmg  through  a  monopoly,  the  natives  of  India  cannot  have  a  better  prospect  of  obtaining 
reforms  which  uiey  may  pray  for,  or  rights  which  may  be  admitted  to  be  unjustly  withheld 
from  them.  Your  Petitioners  are  therefore  most  anxious  that  the  term  of  the  arrangements 
which  may  be  next  entered  upon  for  the  government  of  this  country  should  not  be  extended 
beyond  10  years. 

6.  That  your  Petitioners  submit,  that  the  existing  system  for  tlie  management  of  the  The  Home  Govem- 
affairs  of  India  by  the  Court  of  Directors  and  tlve  Board  of  Control  is  objectionable,  on  ment. 
account  of  its  complexity  and  expensiveness,  as  vrell  as  on  other  grounds.  The  Court  is  Court  of  Directors* 
-composed  of  24  Directors,  elected  for  five  years  each,  who  receive  each  a  salary  of  300/.,  a  Salary,  300/. 
sum  which  is  manifestly  inadequate  to  secure  the  services  of  persons  qualified  to  assist  in 
the  government  of  a  vast  territory,  and  willing,  conscientiously,  to  devote  their  time  and 
attention  to  that  great  undertaking.  But  in  reality  the  services  of  the  Directors  are  com- 
pensated by  the  extensive  patronage  which  each  of  them  enjoys,  consisting  in  the  right  to 
dispose  of  certain  lucrative,  civil  and  military,  and  other  offices  in  India.  For  the  manner 
in  which  that  extensive  patronage  is  used  by  them,  they  are  under  no  fwrt  of  responsibility. 
Being  originally  a  body  of  mercl\ants,  delegated  by  their  fellow-merchants  to  carry  on  the 
trade  with  India  for  Uieir  mutual  benefit,  they  received  a  suitable  salary  for  the  extra 
attention  they  gave  to  their  joint  concern  ;  and  it  was  a  part  of  their  functions  to  select  the 
men  whom  they  sent  out  to  India,  as  merchants,  factors  or  writeiB,  to  look  after  their  enter- 
prises, prepare  investments  of  goods  for  the  English  market,  and  assist  in  the  performance 
of  other  details  of  their  commercial  speculations^.  The  salaries  and  emoluments  given  to 
their  servants  in  India  being  smaU,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  business,  the  selection 
of  proper  employees  was  a  responsible  duty,  and  not  a  source  of  extensively  coveted 
patronage.  The  Directors  themselves  were  chosen  for  their  knowledge  of  commercial  Patronage, 
transactions  and  capacity  for  commercial  pursuits,  without  reference  to  administraiive 
qualities.  But  since,  in  consequence  of  the  change  in  the  character  of  the  East  India 
Company,  the  Directors  are  required  to  be  qualified  not  as  merchant?,  but  as  Indian  states- 
men, it  is  obvious  that  the  principle  on  which,  and  the  persons  by  whom  they  are  selected, 
should  under<iO  a  corresponding  alteraiion.  Tiie  Board  of  Control  was  appointed  with 
reference  to  the  inconsistency  of  placing  under  a  body  of  merchants  the  government  of 
extensive  territorial  possessions,  and  with  a  view  to  the  political  acts  of  that  body  being 
under  the  actual  direction  of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  Accordingly,  it  was  and  is  com- 
posed of  a  portion  of  Cabinet  Ministers,  but  the  chief  responsibility  is  commonly  understood 
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Appendix  I>. 


Irresponsibility. 


No  tic  with  India, 
i^tock  goaranteed. 


The  Government  of 
India. 


to  be  left  with  the  President  of  the  Board,  who  holds  no  other  appointmedt  in  the  Ministry; 
and  alone  receives  a  salary  as  a  member  of  the  Board.  The  control  of  the  Board  extends 
to  a  part  only  of  the  acts  of  the  Directors.  The  latter,  therefore,  are  in  many  respects^, 
particularly  in  the  disposal  of  their  patronage,  without  any  check  or  responsibility.  la 
those  matters  in  which  the  responsibility  of  the  Directors  to  the  Board  has  been  provided 
for,  the  control  exercised  is  either  indirect  or  liable  to  be  resisted.  The  Directors  may  be- 
compelled  to  issue  orders  affecting  great  political  interests,  without  knowing,  or,  at  leasts 
without  approving  their  tenor.  The  same  Directors  may  recall  a  Governor-general  who  is 
in  the  confidence  of  the  Ministry,  but  is  adverse  to  the  objects  of  the  Directors*  patronage, 
and  thus  defy  the  powers  of  the  Board  set  over  them.  They  have  the  power  of  instructing 
the  Legislative  Council  of  India  to  enact  what  laws  they  please,  and  abrogating  any  laws 
that  have  been  passed  by  that  Council;  and  it  will  be  in  vain  for  tiie  people  of  India  to 
offer  any  remonstrances  to  a  body  so  constituted  and  vested  with  such  powers.  The  people 
of  India  too  are  often  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  from  whom  certain  measures  emanate, 
whether  from  the  local  Government,  by  wnom  they  are  promulgated,  or  from  the  Directors, 
under  whose  instructions  the  Government  act,  or  from  the  Board  of  Control,  who  have  the 
right  to  prescribe  the  instructions  which  shall  be  sent  to  the  Government  for  their  guidance. 
Ilence,  they  are  precluded  from  offering  remonstrances,  not  knowing  but  that  the  authority 
remonstrated  with  may  have  been  acting  entirely  under  dictation.  Although  it  is  fit  that 
the  general  direction  of  the  affairs  of  India  should  rest  with  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  subject 
to  the  controlling  authority  of  Parliament,  yet  it  seems  obvious  that  the  persons  who  have 
to  deliberate  on  the  questions  which  arise  relative  to  the  good  government  of  the  country, 
should  be  men  not  only  of  great  abilities,  but  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  country  whose 
destinies  are  to  be  placed  m  their  bands,  and,  at  tlie  same  time,  taken  from  such  different 
classes  as  to  ensure  a  freedom  from  all  class  and  other  sinister  influences.  Your  Petitioners 
therefore  submit  that,  on  the  grounds  set  forth,  the  future  management  of  the  iiffairs  of 
British  India  should  be  vested  m  one  body,  consisting  of  not  more  than  12  members,  half 
of  whom  may  be  nominated  by  the  Crown,  and  the  other  half  elected  by  a  popular  body, 
but  all  of  them  holding  the  appointment  for  five  years,  and  going  out  of  office  by  rotation  ; 
that  a  suitable  salary  soould  be  attached  to  the  office,  not  only  to  secure  men  of  the  best 
abilities,  and  to  ensure  their  giving  a  sufficient  portion  of  their  time  to  their  duty,  but  also 
to  serve  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  patronage  which  may  ensue  from  any  arrange- 
ments whicli  Parliament  may  see  fit  to  make.  In  the  formation  of  a  Board  for  the- 
management  of  the  affairs  of  India,  on  the  principle  above  adverted  to,  your  Petitioners 
submit,  that  the  preference  ought  to  be  given  to  those  candidates  who  have  resided  in  India 
for  a  cenain  number  of  years,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company; 
and  a  method  may  be  easily  devised  by  which  such  candidates  may  be  returned  before  those 
who  do  not  possess  that  advantage.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  a  Board  so  constituted  will  be 
more  directly  under  the  control  of  Parliament  than  two  distinct  Boards,  with  differing, 
powers  and  divided  responsibility,  it  will,  on  the  other,  be  maintained  at  a  less  cost,  and  the 
government  of  the  country  will  be  carried  on  without  those  dissensions  and  other  conse- 
quences which  must  arise  from  an  opposition  of  interests. 

7.  That  your  Petitioners  submit  that  the  election  of  the  members  of  the  Board  should  not 
be  wholly  confided  to  the  proprietors  of  East  India  Stock,  who  are  a  body  comparatively 
small  in  number,  and  therefore  easily  liable  to  be  brought  under  improper  influence,  ajid 
without  sufficient  motives  to  seek  for  the  good  government  of  the  country.  When  the  pro- 
prietors carried  on  their  exclusive  trade,  they  had  the  right  to  elect  the  directors  by  whom 
it  was  to  be  managed.  At  the  present  day  they  have  no  concern  with  India,  beyond 
receiving  the  dividends,  which  have  been  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  British  nation,  as  the- 
condition  of  throwing  open  that  trade.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  that  otJier  parties  should  be 
associated  with  them  as  an  elective  body,  who  have  a  deeper  and  more  direct  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  country  and  the  improvement  of  the  administration  Your  peiitioners  accord- 
ingly submit  that  Native  and  European  British  subjects  resident  in  India  or  in  England, 
who  are  holders  of  the  East  India  Company's  promissory  notes  of  four  or  five  per  cent.,  to 
the  value  of  25,000  or  20,000  rupees  respectively,  should  be  allowed  to  vote  in  the  election 
of  members  of  the  Board  of  Management  for  the  affairs  of  India,  and  with  that  view  should 
be  allowed  to  transfer  the  same  to  a  local  India  stock,  at  the  rate  of  interest  they  now 
receive;  and  that  after  12  months'  registry  bond  fide  in  their  names,  they  should  be  atlowect 
to  vote  in  person  or  b*y  proxy,  under  the  same  rules  which  govern  the  votes  of  the  present 
proprietors.  Your  petitioners  also  submit,  that  the  privilege  enjoyed,  under  Section  2tf  of 
the  Charter  Act,  by  proprietors  of  East  India  stock,  resident  in  England,  to  vote  by  attorney, 
should  be  extended  to  proprietors  resident  in  India,  and  that  these  should  have  power  to 
send  their  letters  of  attorney  to  England,  within  six  months  of  the  date  fixed  for  the  election 
of  members  of  the  Board  for  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  India.  It  should,  however, 
your  Petitioners  think,  be  made  a  rule,  that  proprietors  of  stock  of  either  description,  who 
hold  office  under  Government,  should  not  be  allowed  to  vote  during  their  incumbency. 

8.  That  the  constitution  of  tlie  Government  of  India  is  calculated  to  prevent  due  attention 
being  ^iven  to  the  internal  administration.  It  is  at  present  employed  about  the  political 
and  military  concerns  of  a  vast  empire,  in  legislating  for  the  several  presidencies,  and 
making  arrangements  for,  and  governing,  the  newly  acquired  territories,  and  in  exercising 
a  general  supervision  over  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  the  several  subordinate  governors 
and  other  authorities.  The  Governor-general,  or,  in  his  absence  from  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment, one  of  the  members  of  Council,  has  also  the  immediate  charge  of  the  Government  of 
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Bengal.     Duties  so  multifarious  cannot  be  satisfactorily  performed  ;  and  as  political  and         Appendix  D. 

military  matters  claim  primary  consideration,  all  that  concerns  l^slation  and  the  civil  .^— . 

administration  is  treated  as  matter  of  very  secondary  importance.     Your  Petition's  are 

therefore  of  opinion  that,  to  ensure  the  well-being  and  good  goveniment  of  these  extensive 

territories,  the  functions  of  the  Supreme  Government  should  be  limited  to  the  objects  which 

more  appropriately  belong  to  it,  namely,  the  disposal  of  political  and  military  affairs,  a 

control  over  the  governors  of  the  several  presidencies,  and  a  veto  on  the  laws  proposed  by 

a  Legislative  Council  specially  appointed.     The  Supreme  Council  may  consist  of  three 

members,  immediately  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Management  fiom  among  persons  who 

have  been  employed  in  tne  civil  departments,  or  otherwise  have  had  local  experience ;  and 

the  Commander-in-Chief  may  be  an  iextraordinary  member  thereof,  but  having  a  voice  only 

as  to  military  and  political  questions. 

9.  That  your  Petitioners  are  humbly  of  opinion  that  both  experience  and  expediency  Relations  of  the 
require  a  modification  of  sections  49  and  70  of  the  Charter  Act.    The  former,  by  autho-  ^venior-General 
rismg  the  Governor-general  to  act  on  his  own  responsibility,  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  the  ^^  Council, 
Council,  practically  invests  him  with  absolute  power.     Such  power,  if  given  at  all  to  an  indi- 
vidual, should  be  confined  to  extreme  cases,  and  the  occasions  on  which  it  may  be  exercised 

should  be  accurately  defined.  The  authority  conveyed  by  the  latter  section  to  the  Governor- 
general  to  go  to  any  part  of  the  coimtry  without  tne  Council,  in  efiect  nullifies  the  design 
of  appointing  such  a  body,  and  at  the  same  time  furnishes  him  with  a  motive  for  leaving  the 
seat  of  Government,  to  the  detriment  of  public  business. 

10.  That  the  union  of  political  or  executive  power  with  the  legislative,  is  not  only  ano-  Legislative  OouaciL 
malous  in  itself,  but  pregnant  with  injury  to  the  interests  of  the  people.     It  prevents  su AS- 

cient  attention  being  paid  to  the  internal  administration,  so  that  the  most  important 
measures  which  are  pressed  on  the  attention  of  the  Government,  either  receive  a  superficial 
consideration  or  are  postponed  for  indefinite  periods.  On  the  other  hand,  the  interests  of  the* 
Government,  or  considemtions  connected  with  the  Court  of  Directors  or  the  objects  of  their 
patronage,  are  attended  to  as  matters  of  primary  importance,  to  the  neglect  or  prejudice  of 
the  interests  of  the  people,  who  have  no  direct  mode  of  representing  their  sentiments  to 
their  rulers,  and  no  reason  to  be  satisfied  that  their  representations  will  produce  their  due 
effect.  Your  Petitioners  therefore  submit  that  the  Legislature  of  India  should  be  a  body 
not  only  distinct  from  the  persons  in  whom  the  political  and  executive  powers  are  vested, 
but  also  possessing  a  popular  character,  so  as  in  some  respects  to  represent  the  sentiments  of 
the  people  and  to  be  so  looked  upon  by  them. 

11.  That  it  is  a  most  unprecedented  circumstance  that,  though  the  natives  of  India  have,  Laws  are  now  nuuk 
for  the  best  part  of  a  century,  been  subjects  of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  they  have  not,  hy  the  Executive, 
to  this  day,  neen  admitted  to  the  smallest  share  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  their 

country,  but  have  continued  imder  a  Government  that  unites  in  itself  the  legislative  and 
executive  functions,  and  avails  itself  of  those  powers  to  make  such  laws  as  may  subserve  its 
own  financial  purposes,  often  without  reference  to  the  interests  and  wishes  of  the  people.  It  is 
known  to  your  Right  honourable  House  that,  from  the  commencement  of  that  Government, 
the  power  of  making  laws  and  raising  taxes  has  been  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Goverhor- 
general  in  Council,  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  that,  till  within  a  few  years, 
the  people  knew  nothing  of  the  intention  to  pass  laws  till  after  they  had  been  passed  and 
translations  sent  to  the  courts  in  the  inferior ;  and  that  though  at  present  it  is  the  practice  to 
publish  drafts  of  intended  laws,  yet  as  there  are  ho  organized  bodies  to  take  their  provisions 
into  consideration,  such  publication  is  in  almost  all  cases  wholly  insufficient.  Moreover,  the 
deliberations  of  the  Legislature  are  carried  on  with  closed  doors,  and  the  people  have  no 
opportunity,  either  of  learning  the  grounds  on  which  the  laws  are  enacted,  or  of  being 
heard  by  counsel  when  desirous  of  submitting  their  remonstrances. 

12.  That  not  only  are  laws  enacted  without  reference  to  the  people,  but  they  are  enforced  No  attention  pud  t* 
against  the  strongest  complaints  and  remonstrances.     Thus  in  violation  of  the  pledge  given  iwnonstrancee. 

by  the  Regulation  XIX.  of  1793,  "  That  the  claims  of  the  public  (meaning  the  Government) 
on  their  lands,  provided  they  register  the  grants  as  required,  shall  be  tried  in  the  courts  of 
judicature,  that  no  such  exempted  lands  may  be  adjudged  to  the  payment  of  revenue  until 
the  titles  of  the  proprietor  shall  have  been  adjudged  invalid  by  a  final  judicial  decree,"  a  new 
species  of  court  was  created  by  the  Regulation  III.  of  182S,  which  was  presided  over  by 
the  collectors  of  revenue,  officers  who  were  in  every  respect  unqualified  for  the  judicial  office, 
but  whose  orders,  when  confirmed  by  one  or  more  of  the  special  commissioners,  another 
special  tribunal  at  the  same  time  erected,  were  declared  to  be  final,  contrary  to  the  meaning 
and  intent  of  the  21»t  section  of  21st  Geo.  3,  c.  70.  But  though  several  petitions  were  at  the 
time  presented  to  the  Government  from  several  parts  of  the  country,  complaining  of  the 
innovation,  as  well  as  of  the  hardships  of  the  resumption  proceedings  which  were  carried  on 
under  the  orders  of  the  Government,  no  attention  was  paid  to  them,  nor  was  any  explanation 
vouchsafed  as  to  the  grounds  of  the  law  or  the  justice  of  the  proceedings.  From  the 
Appendix  to  the  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Afiuirs 
of  the  East  India  Company,  printed  in  1832,  your  petitioners  find  that  the  Government,  in 
reporting  on  the  subject  on  the  23d  February  1830  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  "  to  whc'm 
alone,"  as  they  state,  **they  felt  it  incumbent  on  them  fully  to  explain  the  grounds  of  their 
proceedings,'*  remarked,  **that  to  object  to  the  inquiry  and  award  of  a  collector  on  the 
ground  that  he  is  a  Government  officer,  and  must  therefore  be  a  partial  judge,  was  a  mere 
prejudice."  The  Court  of  Directors,  in  their  reply  of  the  28th  September  1831,  your 
(20— III.  App.)  I  I  petitioners 
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A}>p€ud}x  D.  petitioners  find,  informed  the  Goveiixment  that,  after  full  consideration,  they  had  '^come  to 
the  coBclasion  that  collectors  should  not  be  the  judges  iu  resumption  questions ;"  but  they 
gave  no  orders  to  rescind  the  objectionable  law.  From  these  facts,  which  are  especially 
alluded  to,  because  the  proceedings  of  the  authorities  therein  have  been  published,  it  will  be 
apparent  to  your  Right  honourable  House  that  even  the  power  given  to  the  Court  of  Directors 
to  disallow  laws  passed  by  the  Government,  is  inefficacious  even  as  regards  such  laws  as  are 
contrary  to  all  sound  rule&  of  policy* 

13.  That  as  a  further  example  of  the  inattention  of  the  Government  to  remonstrances, 
even  when  violating  (to  use  the  terms  of  the  Charter  Act  of  1813,)  ''the  principles  of  the 
British  Government  on  which  the  natives  of  India  have  hitherto  relied  for  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion,"  your  petitioners  refer  to  the  Act  XXI.  of  1850,  which,  under  the  guise  of 
extending  the  principle  of  section  9,  Regulation  VII.  of  1832  of  the  Bengal  Code  to  the  other 
presidencies,  the  provisions  of  which  had  never  come  into  operation,  alters  the  rules  of 
inheritance  of  the  people  of  this  country,  which  are  well  known  to  be  based  upon  their 
religious  tenets,  by  allowing  persons  excluded  from  caste,  whether  on  account  of  immoral  or 
infamous  conduct,  or  of  change  of  religion,  to  inherit,  contrary  to  the  express  rules  of  the 
Hindoo  law.  On  learning  the  intentions  of  the  Government,  many  of  the  people  of  Bengal 
and  Madras  united  to  remonstrate  against  it,  on  the  ground  of  the  guarantee  given  them 
that  their  laws  and  customs  should  be  respected,  and  of  its  being  the  tendency  if  not  the 
design  of  the  intended  law  to  facilitate  proselytism  to  other  religions.  But  these  remon* 
strances  were  not  even  noticed  by  the  Government,  although  sound  policy  and  the  pledges 
given  to  the  people  required  that  no  alteration  should  be  made  in  the  rules  of  inheritance 
without  their  consent,  especially  when  it  could  not  be  asserted  that  any  public  inconvenience 
had  attended  the  operation  of  those  rules. 

Plan  of  a  Legislative       ^'*-  Th*^  ^^^  these  and  other  reasons,  too  numerous  to  be  detailed,  your  petitioners  con- 
CounciL  sider  the  power  of  making  laws  and  raising  taxes  conferred  exclusively  on  the  Governor- 

general  in  Council,  to  be  impolitic  as  well  as  unjust  to  the  native  subjects  of  the  British 
Crown,  even  with  the  reservation  of  the  power  of  disallowing  laws  made  by  them,  which  has 
been  vested  by  the  Charter  Act  in  the  Court  of  Directors.  Hence  they  are  desirous  that 
the  legislature  of  British  India  be  placed  on  the  footing  of  those  enjoyed  by  most  of  the 
colonies  of  Her  Majesty,  and  that  legislation  be  carried  on  with  open  doors,  so  that  the 
people  may  have  fuU  knowledge  of  the  proceedings,  and  an  assurance  that  their  wants  and 
jnteresta  will  not  fail  to  be  cared  for.  1  hey  accordingly  submit,  for  the  consideration  of 
your  Right  honourable  House,  the  propriety  of  constituling  a  Legislative  Council  at  Calcutta^ 
composed  of  17  members,  three  selected  from  among  the  most  respectable  and  qualified 
native  inhabitants  of  each  presidency,  to  represent  the  natives  thereof;  one  member 
appointed  by  the  Governor  of  each  presidency  from  among  the  senior  civil  officei*s  on  its 
establishment,  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  Government ;  and  one  member  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  fourth  ordinary  member  of  Council  is  now 
appointed,  who  shall  be  a  man  of  legal  education,  and  preside  over  the  Council.  11ie  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  should  continue  in  office  for  five  years,  durins:  which  time  they  should 
hold  no  other  office  under  Government.  To  ensure  their  acting  independently  of  the  influence 
of  the  Government,  they  should  not  be  removable  even  by  the  Crown,  as  under  section  74  of 
the  Charter  Act,  the  servants  of  the  Company  are  removable  at  will  by  the  Crown  ;  but  any 
member  who  may  be  accused  of  misconduct,  may  be  liable  to  prosecution  in  the  criminal 
court.  The  members  should  receive,  during  their  continuance  in  office,  honorary  distinctions, 
such  as  are  given  to  members  of  legislative  bodies  in  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies,  besides 
a  reasonable  salary.  Until  the  people  are  considered  qualified  to  exercise  the  right  of 
electing  their  own  delegates  to  the  Legislative  Council,  the  native  members  may  be  nominated 
by  the  Governor-general,  in  communication  with  the  Governors  of  the  several  presidencies; 
but  certain  rules  may,  at  the  same  time  be  framed,  by  which  the  people  of  any  presidency 
or  province  may  have  the  power  of  objecting  on  specified  grounds  to  any  appointment  so 
made,  for  which  purpose  the  appointments  should  be  notified  in  the  English  and  vernacular 
gazettes  of  the  presidencies.  The  law  commission,  which  was  established  by  sections  53, 
64  and  65  of  the  Charter  Act  should  be  abolished,  as  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
appointed  will  be  fulfilled  by  a  Legislative  Council  formed  on  the  comprehensive  basis  herein 
suggested. 

15.  That  in  the  event  of  the  formation  of  a  Legislative  Council,  distinct  from  and  indepen- 
dent of  the  executive,  being  approved  of  by  your  Right  honourable  House,  your  petitioners 
submit  that  that  body  should  have  the  same  powers  in  regard  to  the  proposing,  making  and 
cancelling  of  laws,  as  are  now  vested  in  the  Governor-general  and  the  four  ordinary  members 
of  Council,  but  that  the  laws  framed  by  them  should  be  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment for  confirmation.  The  Governor-general  in  Council  and  the  Governors  of  the  presi- 
dencies, as  well  as  any  portion  of  the  people  by  petition,  should  have  the  power  of  proposing 
drafts  of  laws  to  the  Legislative  Council,  in  the  manner  and  on  the  conditions  prescribed 
with  respect  to  Governors,  by  section  66  of  the  Charter  Act,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  authorities 
named  may  propose  drafts  or  projects  of  laws,  with  their  reasons  for  proposing  the  same,  and 
that  the  Legislative  Council  shall  take  the  same  and  such  reasons  into  consideration,  and 
communicate  their  resolutions  thereon  to  the  authorities  by  whom  the  same  shall  have  been 
proposed.  The  laws  which  may  be  framed  by  the  Legislative  Council  should  be  submitted 
to  the  Supreme  Council,  with  all  the  documents  on  which  they  may  be  based,  or  which  may 
elucidate  their  object  and  tendency,  and  should  receive  the  early  attention  of  that  Council; 
and  as  all  the  preliminary  inquiries  will  have  been  made  by  the  Legislative  Council,  and 
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great  weight  will  be  due   to  tbeir  opinions  as  representing  the   interests  of  the  whole        Appendix  li. 

comBiunity,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  require  that  the  Governor-general  in  Council  should  

communicate  his  sentiments  thereon,  within  three  months  from  the  time  they  are  submitted 
to  him,  or  that  on  the  lapse  of  that  period  his  concurrence  should  be  implied,  except  in  the 
case  of  his  previously  informing  the  Legislative  Council  of  his  inability  to  come  to  a  con- 
clusion within  that  period.  Whenever  the  laws  so  framed  and  submitted  are  disallowed  by 
the  Governor-general  in  Council,  Ihe  grounds  of  disallowance  are  to  be  communicated  to  the 
Legislative  Council,  and  that  body  are  to  have  liberty  to  move  the  Imperial  Parliament  to 
pass  the  laws  in  question. 

16.  That  the  power  conferred  on  the  Court  of  Directors  by  section  44  of  the  Charter  Act,  Control  of  Parlia- 
to  rescind  any  laws  passed  by  the  present  Legislative  Council,  is  inconsistent  with  the  inde-  ment 
pendence  and  dignity  of  a  legislative  body.      Your  Petitioners  submit  that  such  power 

shouM  in  any  case  be  taken  away,  and  that  the  laws  framed  by  the  Legislative  Council  and 
approved  by  the  Supreme  Council  on  the  plan  above  suggested,  should  rKrt  be  Kabte  to 
repeal  or  alteration,  save  by  the  paramount  authority  of  Parliament.  But  if  any  Bill  be 
brought  in  Parliament  to  repeal  any  act  of  the  Legislature  of  India,  or  make  a  new  law  on 
any  point  affecting  the  inhaoitants  of  India,  12  months'  notice  thereof  should  be  given,  to 
allow  the  Legislative  Council,  or  any  portion  of  the  people,  to  take  measures  for  being 
heard  by  counsel,  at  the  bar  of  both  Houses,  on  the  subject  of  the  Bill. 

17.  That  your  Petitioners  take  this  opportunity  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  your  Declaration  of  noii* 
Kight  honourable  House,  the  propriety  of  embodymg  in  the  Act  which  may  be  passed  for  interference  with 
the  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  India,  a  declaration  that  the  use  of  their  religious  laws  and  J|r^^ 
institutions  is  guaranteed  to  the  natives ;  and  that  no  laws  subversive  thereof'  shall  at  any 

time  be  passed  by  the  local  legislature  or  the  Imperial  Parliament,  unless  they  be  in  conso- 
nance with  the  general  feelings  of  the  natives  themselves.  Your  Petitioners  have  had 
reason  hitherto  to  be  satisfied  as  to  the  consideration  entertained  by  Parliament  towards 
the  religion  of  the  natives,  an  instance  of  which  4s  to  be  found  in  the  instruction  contained 
in  the  86th  Section  of  the  Charter  Act,  to  provide  with  all  convenient  speed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  natives  of  the  territories  thrown  open  to  Europeans,  *^  from  insult  and  outrage 
in  their  persons,  religions  or  opinions.*'  But  so  far  from  that  instruction  being  complied 
with,  the  local  legislature  have,  as  already  set  forth,  endeavoured  to  set  aside  laws  founded 
on  the  sacred  books,  both  of  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans,  and  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
remonstrances  which  have  been  offered  by  large  bodies  of  the  former  religious  persuasion. 
Your  Petitioners  are  aware  that  a  declaration  made  in  the  present  day  will  not  hinder  a 
subsequent  Parliament,  if  so  minded,  from  passing  a  law  contrary  thereto ;  but  they  are 
also  aware  that  when  the  rights  of  the  people  of  England  have  been  endangered,  declaratory 
statutes  (of  which  the  petition  of  right  is  a  signal  instance)  have  over  and  over  been  had 
recourse  to,  and  have  been  found  to  be  highly  valuable  for  the  assertion  and  maintenance  of 
those  rights. 

18.  That  the  appointment  of  the  Governor-general  to  be  also  Governor  of  Bengal,  and  Local  GovemorB. 
in  his  absence  a  member  of  council  to  be  Deputy-governor  thereof,  is  very  disadvantageous 

to  the  public  interests.  The  Governor-general  being  usually  a  person  without  any  Indian 
experience,  and  the  Deputy-governor  having,  in  more  than  one  instance,  been  a  military 
officer,  without  experience  in  civil  business  and  the  peculiar  revenue  and  judicial  systems 
of  the  country,  and  having  no  councillors  to  supply  their  deficiencies  as  to  local  matters, 
have  necessarily  been  dependent  to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  secretaries.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  administration  of  the  Government  of  Agi*a  has  in  more  than  one  instance  been 
conducted  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  in  consequence  to  a  certain  extent  of  their  Indian 
experience,  by  governors  without  a  council ;  while  the  affairs  of  the  Presidencies  of  Madras 
and  Bombay,  under  governors  who  generally  come  to  their  governments  unacquainted  with 
the  state  of  the  country  and  the  institutions  of  the  people,  and  are  compelled  to  rely  on  the 
aid  of  highly  paid  councillors,  are  not  more  satisfactorily  conducted  than  those  of  Agra. 
Yoflr  Petitioners,  with  reference  to  these  facts,  submit  that  the  public  service  will  be  best 
promoted  hy  providing  that  each  presidency  should  be  under  the  management  of  a  separate 
governor,  but  without  councillors ;  that  neither  tlie  Governor- general  nor  any  member  of 
the  Supreme  Council  should,  in  any  way,  participate  in  the  government  of  any  presidency 
or  any  other  portion  of  territory;  and  that  the  governors  should  be  selected  by  the  Board 
of  Management  from  among  the  ablest  civil  officers  of  the  presidencies  to  which  they  are 
appointed,  or  other  persons  of  suitable  qualifications  and  local  experience,  due  care  being 
taken  to  supply  vacancies  by  making  provisional  appointments.  Your  Petilioners  also 
submit  that  to  each  government  there  should  be  a  secretary,  qualified,  by  his  knowledge 
and  experience  in  the  revenue  and  judicial  departments,  to  give  useful  advice  to  the  Governor, 
whom  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  Governor  to  consult,  and  who  should  be  required  to  offer 
his  opinion  in  writing  to  the  Governor,  in  all  matters  \  that  in  all  important  cases,  in  which 
the  Governor  may  disregard  the  opinion  of  the  secretary,  both  of  them  should  record  their 
opinions,  for  the  eventual  consideration  of  the  Governor-general  in  Council  or  the  Board  of 
Management ;  and  that,  under  the  secretary,  there  should  be  a  sufficient  number  of  deputies 
in  each  department. 

19.  Ihat  by  sections  65  and  68  of  the  Charter,  the  several  governments  have  been  placed  Appeals  fix)m  the 
in  dependency  on  and  subjection  to  the  control  of  the  Governor-general  in  Council ;  but  Governors, 
your  Petitioners  submit  that  to  render  that  subordination  of  practical  benefit,  an  appeal  to 

the  Supreme  Government  from  the  orders  of  the  governors  should  be  allowed  under  certain 
(20— III.  App.)  112  limitations. 
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Appendix  D.  limitations.  On  the  other  hand,  to  allow  public  officers  to  perform  their  duties  with  confi- 
dence,  it  should  be  a  rule  that  no  officer  directly  appointed  by  Government  shall  be  removable 
from  office  except  after  a  regular  trial  before  a  competent  court  for  official  delinquency.  On 
the  same  ground,  your  Petitioners  are  humbly  of  opinion  that  the  power  vested  in  the  Court 
of  Directors,  by  Section  76  of  the  Charter  Act,  to  dismiss  their  officers  and  servants  at 
pleasure,  should  not  be  maintained,  as  regards  public  servants  in  India,  holding  civil  offices 
by  the  appointment  of  the  local  governments.  The  power  of  removing  a  public  officer 
ought  to  be  exercised  only  on  public  grounds.  Therefore,  officers  of  the  several  govern- 
ments in  India  should  not  be  removable  by  the  Board  for  the  Management  of  the  Affairs  cif 
India,  except  upon  grounds  recorded  by  them  previously  to  I'emoval,  and  every  servant  so 
removed  should  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council. 

20.  That  all  improvements  in  the  administration,  however  urgently  called  for,  are  now 
postponed,  on  the  ground  of  insufficiency  of  resources.  It  is  also  generally  admitted,  by 
all  persons  qualified  to  judge  of  the  subject,  that  the  hioher  offices  in  India  are  too  highly 
paid,  but  the  lower  ones  very  inadequately.  Your  Petitioners  submit,  therefore,  without 
raising  any  question  as  to  thife  method  in  which  the  reveimes  of  the  country  are  applied, 
although  such  question  is  not  unworthy  the  attention  of  your  Right  honourable  House,  that 
there  should  be  a  reduction  of  the  salaries  of  the  higher  offices,  and  that  the  saving  thereby 
effected  should,  in  part,  be  applied  to  the  increase  of  the  allowances  of  the  lower,  which 
are  confessedly  inadequate  to  their  duties  and  responsibilities,  and,  in  part,  to  those  im- 
provements which  the  condition  of  the  country  has  long  demanded  at  the  hands  of  its 
rulers.  The  salaries  of  the  Governor-general,  the  members  of  Council,  the  local  Gover- 
nors, and  the  principal  covenanted  officers,  are  on  an  exorbitant  scale,  and  susceptible  of 
great  reduction  without  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  service.  The  Governor-general,  in 
addition  to  his  muniBcent  salary,  has  all  his  travelling  expenses,  to  an  enormous  amount, 
paid  out  of  the  public  treasury,  without  control  or  responsibiKty.  Such  a  state  of  things 
may  fairly  be  thought  to  operate  as  an  inducement  to  the  individual  holding  the  office  to 
leave  the  seat  of  government  without  sufficient  reason.  It  seems,  therefore,  expedient  that 
the  Governor-general  should  not  have  his  travelling  expenses  paid  out  of  the  treasury, 
without  limit  or  restriction,  but  according  to  fixed  rules,  and  that  such  allowances  should 
be  granted  only  when  it  may  appear,  from  a  resolution  of  the  members  (rf  Council,  that 
his  presence  is  required  by  the  exigencies  of  the  state  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment. Much  public  treasure  is  also  expended,  without  any  corresponding  advantage,  in 
paying  extravagant  salaries  to  Residents  in  the  courts  of  the  princes  of  India  and  other 
political  officers,  and  to  a  large  staff  of  assistants,  and  in  grantinec  large  allowances  to 
those  officers  lor  keeping  a  table,  and  other  useless  purposes.  As  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  who  contribute  towards  the  revenue  which  is  thus  lavishly  expended  derive  no 
benefit  therefrom,  it  is  just  and  proper  that  the  opportunity  should  be  taken  to  introduce 
an  unsparing  economy  in  these  and  other  branches  of  the  public  services,  and  to  apply 
the  proceeds  to  those  public  works  which  may  promote  free  intercourse  between  distant 
places,  and  facilitate  the  transport  of  merchandise  to  the  farthest  extremities  of  the  British 
dominions. 

The  civil  service.  21.  That  section  103  of  the  Charter  Act  declares  it  to  be  "  expedient  to  provide  for  the  due 

qualification  of  persons  to  be  employed  in  the  civil  service  of  the  Company ;"  but  the  only 

Haileybmy.  provision  which  it  makes  for  fulfilling  the  purpose  consists  in  regulating  the  number  of  can- 

didates to  be  admitted  into  Haileyburjr  College,  and  the  number  of  students  of  the  college 
who,  after  passing  "  an  examination  m  the  studies  prosecuted  in  the  said  college,"  «hall 
be  **  nominated  to  supply  the  vacancies  in  the  civil  establishments  in  India."  No  pro\  ision 
was  made  for  giving  public  employments  to  any  other  description  of  persons,  however  quali- 
fied by  their  ability  and  local  experience  ;  and  from  the  want  of  it  the  people  were  left  to 
understand  that  the  declaration  in  section  87  of  the  Charter  Act  was  merely  nominal,  and  that 
the  natives  of  the  soil,  who,  under  former  governments,  were  without  distinction  admitted 
to  the  highest  posts,  were  ineligible  for  public  office  under  the  British  rule.  It  is,  how- 
ever, acknowledged  by  most  persons  in  India  who  are  competent  to  judge,  and  not  biassed 
by  interested  motives,  that  the  |)resent  mode  of  filling  the  most  important  public  offices  is 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  good  government,  and  uicupable  of  improvement,  except  by 
a  radical  change  in  the  system.  The  civil  servants  selected  by  the  Directors  are  sent  out 
to  this  country  before  tneir  capacity  can  be  ascertained ;  the  education  they  receive  in 
England  is  insufficient  to  fit  them  for  the  various  offices  they  are  destined  to  fill ;  they  are 
posted  to  important  offices  at  an  extremely  early  age,  witliout  the  certainty,  without  even 
a  reasonable  probabiliiy  of  their  possessing  the  requisite  qualifications ;  they  are  removed 
from  one  office  to  another  of  a  dissimilar  kind,  and  iVoni  one  province  to  another,  different 
in  respect  to  language  and  people,  without  being  afforded  opportunity  to  acquire  sufficient 
experience;  the  certainty  that  tliey  are  to  be  provided  for,  and  even  promoted,  by  seniority 
or  home  influence,  renders  some  of  them  indisposed  to  qualify  themselves  by  diligent  study 
of  the  laws  and  regulations,  and  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  natives ;  flieir  inex- 
perience and  official  inaptitude  lead  many  to  depend,  to  a  late  period  of  their  public  career, 
on  their  ill-paid  ministerial  officers ;  their  peculiar  advantages  and  connexion  with  each 
other,  by  birth  or  marriages,  lead  them  frequently  to  regard  themselves  as  a  distinct  and 
privileged  class,  and  to  treat  the  other  classes  of  the  community  with  arrogance  and  harsh- 
ness, and  support  each  other's  errors  and  defaults ;  the  charges  preferred  against  them  for 
corruption  or  official  misconduct  are  not  investigated  in  a  public  manner,  or  by  a  tribunal 
in  whose  impartiality  the  public  have  confidence,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  general  impres- 
sion 
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»ioii  is,  that  the  preferring  of  charges  is  as  much  as  possible  discouraged;  they  are  not        Appendix D. 

liable  to  personal  prosecution  in  the  Uompany's  courts  for  acts  of  injustice  and  oppression,  

and  the  Government  have  endeavoured  to  shield  them  from  the  consequences  of  prosecu- 
tions in  Her  Majesty's  courts,  by  declaring,  in  the  terms  of  Act  XVIII.  of  1850,  that  they 
are  not  to  be  held  responsible  if  they  believed  themselves  to  have  acted  in  their  official 
capacity.  The  punishment  inflicted  on  them  by  the  Government  for  the  grossest  irregu- 
larities and  faults  are  almost  nominal,  and,  in  most  cases,  officers  removed  from  one  depart- 
ment in  consequence  of  misconduct,  are  merely  transferred  to  another.  There  are,  of 
course,  many  bright  exceptions  among  the  civil  servants  of  the  Company  to  the  general 
description  here  given.  '  Many  of  them  would  do  honour  to  any  service,  both  in  point  of 
ability  and  of  conscientious  discharge  of  duty.  But  your  Petitioners  are  speaking  of  the 
system  which  admits  of  the  evils  they  are  pointing  out.  Your  Petitioners  are  therefore  of 
opinion,  that  the  College  of  Haileybury,  which  is  maintained  for  the  education  of  civil 
servants,  should  be  broken  up,  as  an  institution  in  no  respect  fulfilling  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  established,  or,  if  maintained,  that  it  should  be  made  self-supporting ;  that  if 
any  portion  of  the  patronage  to  offices  in  India  is,  for  any  reasons  which  may  appear  suffi- 
cient to  your  Right  honourable  House,  to  be  continued  in  the  future  Board  for  the  Manage- 
ment of  the  Affiiirs  of  India,  it  should  be  rendered  conditional  on  the  selection  of  persons 
of  unquestionable  fitness  and  capacity;  that  the  rest  of  the  offices  in  the  country  should  be 
thrown  open  to  the  natives  on  the  same  condition,  and  thut  promotions  should  be  n^ade  by 
the  local  governments,  without  respect  to  distinctions  ot  covenanted  or  uncovenanted, 
European  or  native,  but  solely  with  reference  to  the  talents  and  qualifications  of  the  parties, 
and  thus  effectually  carry  into  effect  the  intentions  of  Parliament,  expressed  in  the  87th 
section  of  the  Charter  Act. 

22.  That  your  Petitioners  submit  that  not  more  than  a  mofety  of  the  patronage  should 
be  vested  in  the  Board  for  the  Management  of  the  Affairs  of  India,  exclusive  of  appoint- 
ments of  Governors-general,  Governors  of  presidencies,  and  members  of  the  Supreme  Coun- 
cil, and  military  and  naval  officers ;  and  that  the  other  moiety  should  be  assigned  to  the 
Governors  of  the  several  presidencies,  for  the  benefit,  with  some  exceptions,  of  the  natives, 
without  reference  to  descent  or  creed.     It  should  be  provided,  however,  that  instead  of 
selecting  youth  #hose  character  and  abilities  are  not  sufficiently  developed,  and  who  are 
afterwards  (o  enter  college,  to  prosecute  studies  which  are  deemed  necessary  to  qualify  them 
for  office,  the  Board  of  Management  and  the  Governors  shall  be  at  liberty  to  select  those 
persons  who  have  obtained  a  suitable  education  at  their  own  expense,  at  any  establishment 
which  they  may  prefer,  and  who  have  given  evidence  of  their  proficiency  by  undergoing 
such  examination  as  it  may  be  determined  to  prescribe.     By  thus  throwing  open  public 
offices  to  public  competition  by  British  youths  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  by  native  youths 
in  India,  the  expense  of  educating  young  men  for  public  offices  will  be  avoided  ;  the  temp- 
tation which  now  exists  to  confer  patronage  on  grounds  of  family  connexions,  friendship  or  ' 
obligations  will  be  taken  away,  and  suitable  persons  will  be  chosen  for  offices,  instead  of 
offices  being  provided  for  men.     Moreover,  instead  of  providing  for  one  examination  as  to 
fitness  for  admission  into  college,  and  another  as  to  qualifications  acquired  there,  which 
examinations  are  practically  found  to  be  (as  it  is  generally  supposed  by  reason  of  private 
interests)  more  nominal  than  useful,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  one  set  of  examiners  in 
England  and  one  in  India,  and  the  test  .of  qualification  may  be  made  as  rigid  as  can  be 
desired.     Nor  can  it  be  alleged  that  many  educational  establishments  will  not  be  found  in 
England  and  India,  adapted  to  qualify  young  men  for  public  service,  by  imparting  to  them 
education  of  the  requisite  standard,  a  fact  which  itself  demonstrates  the  inexpediency  of 
maintaining,  at  a  great  expense,  the  College  of  Haileybury.     Such  a  system  of  public  com- 
petition for  admission  into  the  civil  establishments  of  India  being  established,  the  Board  of 
Management  may  select,  out  of  the  candidates  who  pass  a  public  examination  in  England, 
the  number  of  persons  they  have  the  privilege  of  nominating,  and  such  persons  should,  on 
passing  an  examination  in  India,  in  the  vernacular  languages,  be  eligible  to  the  higher 
offices,  with  reference  to  their  age,  experience  and  talents,  in  common  with  those  who  have 
hitherto  been  sent  out  under  covenants.     In  the  same  manner,  the  several  Governors  should 
have  the  right  to  select  out  of  the  natives  who  are  declared  eligible  after  examination  in 
India,  the  number  they  are  entitle^  to  appoint.    The  selection  of  the  Governors  should  be 
confined,  except  in  special  cases,  to  the  natives;  because,  if  a  latitude  is  given,  the  result 
will  be  that  the  preference  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  given  on  other  considerations  than 
merit,  and  the  selection  of  natives  will  form  merely  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.     To 
provide  for  special  cases,  the  Governors  may  be  authorised,  whenever  they  see  need,  to 
select  for  the  nigher  offices  others  than  natives,  after  they  have  undergone  the  examination 
prescribed;  and  whenever  such  special  appointments  are  made,  it  should  rest  with  the  Board 
of  Management  to  confirm  them  or  not,  according  as  they  are  satisfied  as  to  the  validity  of 
the  grounds  recorded  by  the  Gcvemora  for  departing  from  the  general  rule.     It  should, 
however,   be  distinctly  provided,   that  the  salaries  of  Europeans   and  natives,  who  are 
appointed  after  passing  the  prescribed  examination,  should  be  equal,  and  the  two  classes 
should  be  in  every  respect  on  a  footing  of  equality.     It  may  be  advanced  that  the  natives, 
who  are  in  their  own  country,  do  not  require  to  he  paid  so  highly  as  those  who  are  sent  out 
from  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  indeed  this  is  the  principle  acted  upon  by  the  local  govern- 
ments, in  pursuance,  part  no  doubt,  of  the  instructions  laid  down  tor  their  guidance.     But 
a  proposal  to  lower  or  raise  the  salary  of  an  office,  according  as  it  is  to  be  enjoyed  by  a 
person  from  the  north  or  the  south  part  of  Great  Britain,  Would  justly  be  considered  both 
absurd  and  invidious;  and  the  adoption  of  it  would  be  especiallv  impolitic  in   India,  where 
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Appendix  D.        it  could  not  but  have  the  effect  of  perpetuating  distinctions  between  Europeans  and  natives, 

and  introducing  ail  the  injurious  consequences    incident   to   distinctions   of  colour  and 

creed. 

23.  That  it  being  essential  to  the  good  government  of  the  country,  as  already  set  forth, 
that  fall  effect  should  be  given  to  the  provision  of  section  87  of  the  Charter,  that  all  offices 
shall  be  open  to  all  persons  without  distinction  of  caste,  colour  or  creed,  your  Petitioners 
submit  that  the  distinctions  of  covenanted  and  uncovenanted  should  at  once  be  abolished, 
60  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  present  arrangements,  and  with  the  rights  which  may 
be  considered  to  belong  to  those  who  have  been  sent  to  India  under  covenants.  The  enact- 
ment of  the  rule  just  cited  is  a  proof  that  the  civ^il  servants  now  on  the  establishment 
cannot  claim  the  right  to  be  appointed  or  promoted  to  particular  offices,  and  that,  without 
iniury  to  their  rights,  any  persons  not  of  that  service  may  be  appointed  to  any  offices  for 
which  they  may  be  qualified.  And  your  petitioners  desire  merely  this,  that  appointments 
and  promotions  should  be  dependent  strictly  on  qualification  and  merit;  so  that,  on  an  office 
being  vacant,  such  person  only  should  be  appointed  to  it  as  may  be  judged  best  deserving, 
whether  he  be  a  member  of  the  civil  service,  or  a  person  who  has  been  selected  after 
examination  in  England  or  India,  or  a  person  who  has  qualified  himself  by  serving  in  any 
subordinate  capacity.  The  same  end  may  be  effected  by  placing  civil  servants  and  other 
servants,  as  far  as  practicable,  under  the  same  rules  in  regard  to  their  tenure  of  office  and 
privileges,  such  as  leave  of  absence  and  so  forth.  The  distinctions  at  present  cKisting  on 
these  points  are  as  marked  as  they  are  unjust,  such  as  that  the  covenanted  servant  cannot 
be  dismissed  without  trial  by  a  commission,  while  the  uncovenanted  may  be  removed  with- 
out any  proved  misconduct,  on  the  mere  report  or  the  pleasure  of  his  superior  officer;  and 
that  the  covenanted  officer  should  be  allowed  opportunity  to  recruit  his  health  with  small 
loss  of  salary,  but  the  uncovenanted,  in  most  cases,  only  on  the  condition  of  givin'j^  up  his 
post.  From  the  abolition  of  such  distinctions,  your  Petitioners  expect  the  most  important 
benefits  to  India,  not  only  as  the  means  of  imparting  a  healthy  tone  to  all  classes  of  pubHc 
officers,  but  as  the  germ  of  freedom  and  independence  among  all  ranks  of  the  people. 
Keeping  these  circumstances  in  view,  your  Petitioners  have  entered  into  details  which  they 
would  not  otherwise  have  obtruded  on  the  attention  of  your  Right  honourable  House : 
and  with  reference  thereto  they  would  add,  that  persons  who  pass  a  successful  examination 
in  this  country,  but  fail  to  be  selected  by  the  Government  for  the  higher  posts,  within  three 
years  from  the  date  of  examination,  should  undergo  a  second  examination  to  become  again 
eligible  for  the  higher  posts,  bat  they  may  be  furnished  with  diplomas  which  shall  entitle 
them  to  a  preference  over  other  untried  candidates,  in  obtaining  any  inferior  situations 
which  they  may  apply  for.  Thus  provision  will  be  made  for  filling  superior  as  well  as  infe- 
rior offices  with  duly  qualified  persons,  who  shall  hav«  constantly  before  them  motives  for 
further  improvement,  in  tlie  prospect  held  out  to  all,  without  exception,  of  rising  to  the 
very  highest  dignities. 

"Thr  jadkiaiiyitem.  04.  That  the  Company's  courts  are  not  so  constituted  as  to  render  substantial  justice  to 
the  natives,  or  afford  them  a  just  confidence  as  to  security  of  life  and  property.  It  is  a 
cause  of  further  dissatisfaction  that  there  should  be  one  court  specially  for  the  Europeans, 
of  which  the  judges  are  selected  from  among  persons  who  have  given  proof  of  their  legal 
fitness,  and  the  advocates  are  persons  who  have  undergone  a  course  of  legal  training,  and 
another  court  for  the  natives  generally,  of  which  the  judges  have  no  legal  knowledge  or 
experience  before  their  appointment,  and  the  pleaders  are  very  insufficiently  qualified  for 
their  important  duties.  That  dissatisfaction  is  aggravated  by  the  facts,  that  a  special  excep- 
tion is  made  by  section  46  of  the  Charter  Act  against  granting  to  any  of  the  Company's 
courts  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  British  subjects,  while  the  lives  of  natives  are  freely 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  courts  clearly  implied  to  be  ill-constituted ;  that  while,  owing  10 
the  numerous  reforms  required  in  the  laws  and  forms  of  judicial  procedure  in  this  country,  the 
objections  of  British  subjects  to  the  Company's  courts  and  the  Company's  judges  have  been 
allowed,  those  courts  and  judges  should  be  deemed  quite  good  enough  tor  them  ;  and  that, 
out  of  the  large  revenues  which  are  yielded  by  the  proceeds  of  their  labour,  a  sufficient  sum 
should  not  be  appropriated  towards  rendering  the  courts  really  capable  of  affording  them 
justice.  Without  desiring  that  British  subjects  should^ by  being  subject  to  the  local  courts, 
oe  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  good  laws,  administered  oy  qualified  judges  and  juries  of  their 
countrymen,  your  Petitioners  humbly  conceive  that  there  should  be  equal  laws  and  good 
courts  for  all  classes  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  without  exception,  and  not  one  set  of  laws 
and  courts  for  British  subjects,  and  another  set  of  laws  and  courts  for  natives.  The  appoint- 
ment of  a  law  commission,  under  the  53d  section  of  the  Charter  Act,  with  the  view  that 
**  a  general  system  of  judicial  establishments  and  police,  to  which  all  persons  whatsoever, 
as  well  Europeans  as  naHves,  may  be  subject^  should  be  established  in  these  territories  at  an 
early  period,"  has  been  wholly  inefficacious,  and  the  commission  has,  consequently,  been 
for  many  years  in  abeyance.  The  instructions  contained  in  the  82d  and  four  following 
sections  of  the  Charter  Act,  to  provide  against  any  mischiefs  or  dangers  that  may  arise  from 
the  free  admission  of  Europeans  into  the  territories  administered  by  the  Company,  have  also 
been  inoperative ;  for  although  by  an  Act  of  the  local  legislature  {IV.  of  183?)  it  is  declared 
that  Europeans  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws  under  which  natives  acquire  and  hold  property 
in  land,  it  has  been  found  that  the  penalties  to  which  the  latter  are  subject  do  not  apply  to 
the  former,  in  consequence  of  their  exemption  from  the  criminal  law  of  the  countiy ;  so  that 
while  a  native  proprietor  of  land  is  punished  by  the  magistrate,  his  European  co-sharer  in  the 
same  estate  cannot  be  visited  with  any  punishment. 

25.  That 
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25.  That  the  civil  courts  of  the  country  are  composed  of  two  classes,  namely,  those  to        Appendix  D. 
which  natiTCS  are  usually  appointed  as  judges,  and  those  to  which  European  ci?il  servants  '"*"*' 

are  exclusively  appointed.  The  highest  grade  of  native  judges,  styled  principal  sudder  I^.^^q«a^y.o* 
ameens,  receive  salaries  (400  rupees  per  month,  and  in  special  cases  600)  not  greater  than  "*  ^^^  '^"^*' 
are  commonly  given  to  clerks  in  public  and  private  offices,  without  any  prospect  of  pro- 
motion to  a  liigher  office,  but  are  vested  with  power  to  try  all  civil  suits  for  property  of  any 
amount,  and  also  to  hear  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  lower  courts.  1  tie  civil  servant 
is  appointed  on  a  salary  of  at  lea^^t  2,000  rupees  a  month,  with  a  prospect  of  lising  to  the 
highest  posts,  and  is  expected  almost  exclusively  to  decide  those  appeals  which  involve  a 
value  not  exceeding  5,000  rupees.  Being  selected  to  be  the  judge  of  an  appellate  court, 
without  having  acquired  any  experience  of  judicial  business  or  any  knowledge  of  the  forms 
of  the  lower  courts,  his  decisions,  whether  passed  under  the  dictation  of  the  ministerial 
officers,  or  in  accordance  with  his  own  notions,  are  devoid  of  weight.  But  while  the 
decisions  of  experienced  native  judges  are  liable  to  be  reversed  by  a  single  European  judge, 
without  any  judicial  experience,  the  decisions  of  the  same  judges  regarding  property  of  a 
higher  value  than  that  above  mentioned  are  appealable  to  the  Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut, 
and  cannot  be  reversed  without  the  concurrent  opinions  of  two  judges  of  that  court.  The 
decisipns  of  that  court,  as  exhibited  in  their  printed  reports,  show,  Uiat  from  1845  to  1851, 
out  of  2,667  appeals  heard  from  the  decisions  of  covenanted  and  uncovenanted  judges,  the  Appeals, 
decisions  of  the  covenanted  judges  were  confirmed  in  215  instances,  reversed  in  167,  and 
remanded  for  further  investigation  in  683,  while  those  of  the  uncovenanted  judges  were 
confirmed  in  559  instances,  reversed  in  238,  and  remanded  in  667  instances,  from  which  your 
Right  honourable  House  will  perceive  that,  on  the  whole,  the  decisions  of  the  uncovenanted 
were  more  satisfactory  to  the  Sudder  Court  than  those  of  the  covenanted,  and  that  nothing 
can  be  more  anomalous  than  the  position  in  rank  and  emolument  which  the  two  classes  occupy 

26.. That  the  criminal  courts  of  the  Company  are  those  of  the  magistrates  and  the  Criminal courta. 
sessions  judges.  The  former  act  in  the  double  capacity  of  superintendents  of  police  and 
judges  of  cases  not  liable  to  a  sentence  exceeding  three  years'  imprisonment.  In  the  fonner 
capacity  they  have  been  acknowledged  by  their  superiors  to  have  a  strong  leaning  towards 
the  conviction  of  those  who  are  brought  before  them  for  trial.  In  the  latter  capacity  they 
are  authorised,  in  certain  cases,  even  to  adjudge  imprisonment  and  fine  without  appeal,  and 
in  general  they  exercise,  according  to  the  admissions  of  high  authorities,  powers  which  are 
not  committed  to  magistrates  in  any  civilized  country,  and  for  which  they  are  disqualified 
by  their  youth  and  inexperience.  Commitments  made  by  thein  are  tried  by  the  sessions 
judge,  with  the  aid  of  assessors,  composed  at  his  option  of  a  M ahomedan  law  officer  or 
two  or  more  natives.  The  opinion  of  the  law  officer  cannot  be  set  aside  except  by  the 
Nizamut  Adawlut ;  but  when  other  assessors  are  employed,  the  decision  rests  exclusively 
with  the  sessions  judge.  Cases  involving  capital  punishment,  and  sonte  others,  are  referred 
to  the  Nizamut  Adawlut,  and  appeals  from  the  sentences  passed  by  the  sessions  judges  are 
also  heard  by  that  Court.  It  will  be  evident  to  your  Right  honourable  House,  that  when 
the  trials  have  been  held  in  the  first  instance  before  an  officer  not  sufficiently  qualified  for 
the  duties  of  his  high  office,  without  any  of  the  securities  to  be  found  in  the  verdict  of  a 
jury,  or  even  the  presence  of  advocates  qualified  to  act  as  a  check  on  the  judge,  the  transfer 
of  the  record  of  trial  to  a  distant  court,  the  judges  of  which,  for  the  most  part,  hear  the 
records,  which  are  in  a  foreign  language,  read  to  them,  either  in  their  private  dwellings  or 
in  court,  cannot  in  any  manner  supply,  but  must  rather  increase  the  defects  of  the  original 
trial.  Nor  can  the  people  of  this  country  understand,  when  every  Briton  is  entitled  to  be 
tried  by  a  jury  of  his  peers,  why  they  should  not  enjoy  the  same  privilege. 

27.  That,  for  these  and  other  reasons,  your  petitioners  are  desirous  that  both  the  civil  and  Union  of  Supreme 
criminal  couits  of  the  country  should  be  remodelled  ;  and  that,  instead  of  the  numerous,  and  Sudder  Court, 
complicated  and  defective  systems,  there  should  be  courts  guided  by  uniform  rules  of  pro- 
cedure, presided  over  by  judges  qualified  by  education  and  legal  abilities,  and  having  full 
authority  over  all  classes  of  persons  without  exception.  To  this  end  your  petitioners  submit, 
that  the  Sudder  Court  and  tiie  Supreme  Court  should  be  amalgamated  as  soon  as  possible  ; 
and  that  courts  should  be  formed  on  the  same  prii\ciple  for  every  district,  having  the  same 
rules  of  procedure,  with  jurisdiction  over  ail  classes  of  the  inhabitants,  both  at  the  presi- 
dency towns  and  in  the  country.  The  local  laws  should  be  the  guide  of  the  new  courts, 
except  as  to  questions  of  marriage,  inlieritance,  and  so  forth,  in  regard  to  which  the  laws  of 
the  parties  should  be  followed  as  heretofore.  The  courts  formed  on  the  principle  alluded  to 
at  the  presidency  towns,  should  be  courts  for  the  hearing  of  appeals  from  the  lower  courts, 
and  for  controlling  the  proceedings  of  those  courts.  In  the  same  towns,  civil  courts  of 
first  instance  should  be  established  under  single  judges,  which  should  also  be  courts  of 
sessions,  in  which  trials  should  be  held  with  the  aid  of  juries.  At  Agra,  where,  tl)ough  the 
seat  of  the  new  presidency,  tliere  is  no  Queen's  court,  a  chief  court  should  be  established, 
similar  to  the  new  courts  at  the  presidency  towns,  con.sisting  of  a  number  of  judges  of  the 
Sudder  and  one  judge  on  the  part  of  the  Crown.  In  framing  rules  for  it,  the  tecnnicalities 
of  the  English  law  should  be  avoided.  Its  proceedings  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  in 
the  vernacular  language.  As  the  wants  of  the  judges  of  the  Sudder  Court  at  Calcutta  are 
supplied  by  translators,  who  prepare  English  translations  of  the  vernacular  pleadings,  so 
additional  translators  may  be  employed  to  facilitate  a  knowledge  of  such  pleadings  by 
judges  of  the  new  court,  so  as  to  relieve  suitors  from  the  expense  of  preparing  pleadings  in 
Enulish.  until,  in  course  of  time,  judges  can  be  found  who  are  familiarly  acquainted  with 
the  languages  of  the  people.     Oral  pleadings  mav  be  carried  on  in  English  or  the  vernacular, 
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Courts  in  the 
interior. 


according  as  the  pleaders  employed  are  conversant  with  either  language,  following  herein 
the  rule  which  has  been  introduced  since  the  admission  of  biurristers  to  plead  before  the- 
Sudder  Court. 

28.  That  for  the  districts  in  each  presidency,  it  is  expedient  to  remodel  the  civil  and 
cripiinal  courts,  to  promote  their  efficiency  and  render  them  capable  of  affording  justice 
to  all  classes.  For  the  present,  and  with  a  view  not  to  entail  much  expense  at  the  outset, 
three  grades  of  judges  and  courts  may  be  established,  having  both  civil  and  criminal  juris- 
diction,— moonsiffs,  principal  sudder  ameens,  and  judges.  The  moonsiffs  should  have 
jurisdiction  in  civil  suits,  but  extended  from  the  present  limit  of  300  to  1,000  rupees,  and 
on  the  criminal  side  they  should  be  empowered  to  try  misdemeanors  and  petty  felonies,  and 
to  commit  to  the  sessions  cases  beyond  their  competency  to  try.  Their  salaries  should  be 
raised,  so  as  to  be  adequate  to  their  duties.  They  should  have,  according  to  extent  of  local 
jurisdiction,  assistants,  selected  from  diploma  holders,  on  a  sufficient  salary,  including 
travelling  charges,  who  should  be  employed  in  the  preparation  of  cases,  and  in  holding  local 
inquiries  in  the  place  of  ameens,  officers  who  are  now  employed  in  such  duties.  The  com- 
mission which  is  paid  to  these  may  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  Government.  The  assistants 
will  thus  qualify  themselves  for  judicial  duties,  and  should  be  considered  entitled  to  promo- 
tion after  three  years'  service  in  the  lower  capacity.  The  principal  sudder  ameens  should 
have  jurisdiction,  as  at  present,  in  all  original  suits  for  an  amount  exceeding  1,000  rupees. 
The  salary  of  the  office  should  be  made  proportionate  to  its  importance,  and  the  designation 
altered  to  that  of  junior  judge.  The  judge  should  have  iurisdiction  as  to  original  suits ; 
but  in  trying  appeals  from  the  moonsins'  decisions,  he  should  sit  with  the  junior  judge,  but, 
in  case  of  difference,  have  the  casting  voice.  When  the  two  functionaries  are  unanimous  in 
deciding  an  appeal,  both  as  to  the  law  and  the  facts,  the  special  appeal  to  the  superior 
court  may  be  limited  to  points  of  law ;  but  when  they  differ  as  to  facts,  the  special  appeal 
may  be  both  as  to  the  law  and  the  facts.  In  such  civil  suits  as  affect  tne  person  or 
character,  as  for  libel,  assault,  and  so  forth,  either  party  may  call  for  a  jury.  The  verdict  of 
the  jury  may,  as  suggested  by  the  Commissioners  on  the  Amendment  of  the  Law,  be  given 
according  to  the  opinion  of  three-fourths  of  the  numberif  they  cannot  come  to  an  unanimous 
conclusion  before  six  hours,  and  such  verdict  should  be  binding  on  the  judge.  With 
reference  to  the  relative  powers  of  the  judge  and  the  junior  judge,  and  the  frequent  chance 
of  the  decision  of  the  latter,  owing  to  his  superior  judicial  experience,  being  better  than 
that  of  the  less  experienced  officer  set  over  him,  by  the  fortune  of  belonging  to  a  privileged 
class,  it  is  inexpedient  that  the  decisions  of  the  one  should  be  appealable  to  the  otner.  The 
decisions  of  the  judge  and  the  junior  judge  at  their  separate  sittings  should  therefore  be 
directly  appealable  to  the  superior  court  at  the  presidency.  This  arrangement  will  obviate 
the  anomaly  of  one  appeal  being  decided  by  a  single  judge,  and  another  by  three  judges, 
for  no  other  reason  than  that,  in  the  former,  the  value  of  the  subject  of  dispute  may  amount 
to  5,000  rupees,  and  in  the  latter  to  one  rupee  more,  it  will  also  diminish  the  number  of 
special  appeals  which  are  now  preferred,  and  which  the  Sudder  Court  are  under  the 
necessity  of  discouraging  to  avoid  being  swamped  by  them ;  it  being  obvious  that,  however 
cogent  the  'reasons  which  induce  the  Government  to  place  an  officer  who  is  wholly  without 
judicial  experience  over  one  who  has  grown  grey  in  tne  judicial  office,  they  cannot  prevent 
the  people^  from  being  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  youthful  superior,  when  it  is 
counter  to  that  of  his  older  subordinate.  For  the  same  reasons,  it  is  obviously  improper 
that  the  judge  should  have  to  report  annually  on  the  qualifications  and  conduct  of  his  junior 
colleague,  and  even  be  empowered,  in  conjunction  with  the  commissioner  of  revenue,  to 
recommend  his  dismissal.  Both  the  officers  should,  therefore,  be  as  much  as  possible  on  a 
footing  of  equality,  such  as  exists  between  the  chief  and  puisne  judges  of  the  Queen's 
courts,  and  placed  directly  under  the  control  of  their  mutual  superior  court.  It  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  add  here,  what  has  been  suggested  with  regard  to  public  officers  in 
general,  that  no  judicial  officers,  whether  Europeans  or  natives,  should  be  removable  from 
office,  except  by  a  regular  trial  before  a  competent  court.  To  ensure  the  offices  of  judge 
and  junior  judge  being,  in  future  years,  filled  by  persons  of  judicial  experience,  not  liable 
to  the  objecticm  to  which  covenanted  judges  are  open  under  the  present  incongruous  system, 
such  as  the  appointment  of  postmasters  and  superintendents  of  the  opium,  salt  and  abkaree 
departments  to  seats  on  the  bench  of  appellate  courts,  without  previous  legal  training, 
it  should  be  provided  that  persons,  who  nave,  after  examination,  been  sent  out  by  the 
Board  for  the  Management  of  the  Affairs  of  India,  or  in  a  similar  manner  selected  by  the 
local  Governments,  to  fill  the  higher  civil  offices,  shall  commence  their  career  in  the  judicial 
line  by  being  appointed  as  assistant  judges,  and  attached,  some  to  the  court  of  the  judge, 
and  gome  to  that  of  the  junior  judge,  to  he  employed  nearly  in  the  manner  mentioned  as 
regards  assistants  to  moonsiffs,  and  promoted  after  due  probation,  according  to  the  aptitude 
they  may  display.  As  mentioned  with  regard  to  moonsiffs'  decisions  in  civil  suits,  appeals 
from  the  sentences  of  those  officers  in  criminal  cases  should  be  heard  by  the  judge  sitting 
together  with  the  junior  judge,  whose  order  shall  be  final  when  both  officers  are  agreed^, 
but  subject  fo  special  appeal  to  the  Nizamut  Adawlut  when  otherwise,  in  the  same  moile  as 
is  provided  regarding  civil  cases.  Persons  committed  to  the  sessions  should  not  be  tried 
with  the  aid  of  Mahomedan  law  officers,  or  with  any  of  the  descriptions  of  assessors  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Regulation  VI.  of  1832  of  the  Bengal  Code,  but  invariably  by  a  jury  of 
their  peers,  whose  verdicts  shall  be  taken  in  the  mode  suggested  with  regard  to  civil  suits. 
In  the  trial  of  commitments,  as  of  appeals,  the  judge  should  be  joined  with  the  junior 
judge.  But  the  sentences  passed  should  be  subject  to  appeal  to  the  superior  court  oa 
points  of  law  only, 

29.  That 
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29.  That  the  police  of  the  country  has  always  been  in  a  state  not  at  all  creditable  to  an        Appendix  D- 
"enlightened  Grovcmmenty  and  has,  indeed ,  been  acknowledeed  by  the  servants  of  Govern-  •^-»- 
ment  to  be  "as  bad  as  can  be/'*     The  Court  of  Directors  have,  it  is  true,  expressed  them-  The  police  and 
selves  solicitous  of  the  iniprovement  of  the  police  at  anv  cost,  but  their  solicitude  has  been  "^^^^■^'^y* 
without  any  effect.    The  Government,  on  appointing  a  ^Police  Committee  in  1837.  to  hold 

inquiries  on  the  subject,  strictly  prohibited  the  suggestion  of  any  reforms  which  should 
"  involve  any  great  increase  of  expenditure."  From  that  date  to  this,  no  reforms  have  been 
attempted  beyond  the  appointment  of  a  few  deputy  magistrates,  and,  very  recently,  of  a 
Commissioner  for  the  suppression  of  dacoity  in  certain  districts.  Hence  the  utmost 
insecurity  of  life  and  property  prevails  in  every  district,  and  even  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  metropolis  of  British  India.  The  Government  have  always  possessed  considerable 
resources  for  forming  an  efficient  police,  derived  in  part  from  the  allowances  or  produce  of 
lands  which  had  been  originally  assigned  for  the  police,  but  were  resumed  by  the  Govern- 
ment with  a  view  to  be  applied  to  their  legitimate  purpose,  but  chiefly  from  the  produce  of 
the  stamp  tax,  which  was  expressly  imposed,  with  the  exception  of  certain  items,  "  for 
defraying  the  cost  of  the  police.*'  out  out  of  an  estimated  revenue  of  thirty  lacs  of  rupees 
^o  appropriable,  not  more  than  about  seven  lacs  is  actually  expended  on  the  police  estab* 
lishment  of  the  whole  of  the  Lower  Provinces.  The  Government,  however,  instead  of 
defrayinji;  a  suitable  sum  for  the  maintenance  of  an  efficient  police,  have  recently  published 
the  draft  of  a  law  to  convert  the  villag:e  watchmen,  who  are  paid  for  immediately  by  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  into  servants  of  the  state,  and  to  make  the  zemindars  responsible  for 
the  default  of  the  ryots  in  paying  their  private  servants,  a  project  which  cannot  but  result 
in  compelling  the  zemindars  to  pay  twice  over  for  the  establishment  of  the  police.  Again, 
the  zemindars,  who  have  no  necessary  connexion  with  the  police,  have  been  arbitrarily 
burdened,  by  laws  made  without  their  knowledge  or  consent,  with  sundry  duties  which 
ought  properly  to  be  discharged  by  the  covenanted  servants  and  the  subordinate  police 
officers.  The  imposition  of  these  duties,  without  being  of  any  benefit  to  the  country,  is 
converted  into  an  instrument  of  annoyance  to  the  zemindars,  by  the  magistrates  and  their 
ministerial  officers,  and  of  extortion  by  the  darogahs.  The  zemindars  are  frequently 
summoned,  though  living  at  the  other  end  of  the  province,  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  the 
magistrate,  to  explain  the  cause  of  their  not  furnishing  information  of  crimes  of  which  they 
had,  and  could  have  had  no  knowledge  ;  and  the  managers  of  their  estates  are  frequently 
fined  or  even  placed  in  duress  for  various  alleged  omissions  of  police  duty,  and  in  various 
other  ways  harassed  by  the  ignorance  or  caprice  of  youthful  magistrates.  It  has  even  been 
known  that  landholders  residing  at  the  distance  of  50  or  60  miles  from  the  scene  of  a 
dacoity,  have  been  fined  for  not  following  and  apprehending  midnight  robbers.  The 
darogahs  and  other  officers  of  police  are  furnished  by  the  same  ill-judged  laws  with  means 
of  practising  extortions,  by  employing  threats  to  report  alleged  instances  of  neglect  of  duty. 
The  insufficiency  of  the  police  arises,  not  only  from  the  small  establishments  maintained  by 
the  Government,  but  from  the  extensive  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates,  and  the  practice  of 
appointing  very  young  men  to  that  office,  and  removing  them  to  higher  posts  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  acc^uire  experience.  The  extent  of  country  which  is  to  be  travelled  over  to 
arrive  at  the  station  of  the  magistrate,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  access  to  that  functionary, 
except  through  the  medium  of  the  ministerial  officers,  the  necessity  of  presenting  every 
petition  in  writing  and  on  a  stamped  paper  of  the  value  of  half  a  rupee  (about  four  times 
the  value  of  a  labourer's  daily  wages),  combine  to  render  it  a  matter  of  impossibility  to  the 
poorer  classes  to  obtain  justice  from  the  criminal  courts.  The  large  powers  vested  in  the 
darogahs  are  liable  to  abuse,  owing  to  the  insufficient  remuneration  tney  receive,  and  the 
<lifficulty  of  exercising  proper  control  over  them.  Their  entrances  into  villages  to  trace  out 
the  perpetrators  of  heinous  offences,  or  discover  property  alleged  to  be  stolen,  are  regarded 
by  the  people  as  visitations.  The  fact  is  so  notorious,  that  the  Government  have  found  it 
necessary  to  pass  a  law,  the  Regulation  II.  of  1832,  to  prevent  the  darogahs  from  investi- 
gating any  cases  of  burglary,  unless  expressly  desired  by  the  party  injured  or  directed  by 
the  magistrate.  Hence  it  is  difficult  adequately  to  represent  to  your  Ridit  honourable  House 
the  actual  situation  of  the  poor  in  the  interior,  in  consequence  of  the  badness  of  the  police 
system,  since  those  who  are  most  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  powerful  and  the  lawless 
have  most  to  dread  the  exactions  of  the  officers  of  police,  many  of  whom  are  actually  in 
the  pay  of  the  rich,  while  some  have  been  convicted  of  practising  torture  to  attain  their 
ends. 

30.  Tliat,  to  remedy  such  a  state  of  things,  it  is  urgently  required  that  a  suitable 
augmentation  of  the  police  be  made  for  the  repression  of  dacoity  and  other  crimes  attended 
with  violence,  as  well  as  that  a  sufficient  number  of  magisterial  officers,  unencumbered  with 
extraneous  duties,  be  attached  to  every  district.  With  reference  to  the  increase  of  a 
sufficient  police  force,  your  petitioners  desire  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  your  Right  honourable 
House,  as  a  most  anomalous  circumstance,  that,  according  to  the  returns  printed  by  autho- 
rity, while  the  highest  annual  cost  of  the  police  of  Bengal,  which  yields  a  lai*ger  revenue, 
and  is  more  populous,  was  i?«.10,24,142,  the  lowest  annual  expense  incurred  on  the  same 
account  in  the  North-western  Provinces  was  Rs.  17,30,000,  and  the  highest  /?«.  26,94,616. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  requirements  of  the  new  presidency  in  this  respect,  your  peti- 
tioners submit  that  a  certain  amount  of  the  revenue  expressly  raided  for  the  police  should 
be  spent  for  that  purpose.     The  present  system  of  village  watch,  which  is  entirely  supported 

at 


•  Vide  Police  Committee's  Report. 
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Appendix  D.       at  the  cost  of  the  ryots^  is  capable  of  being  used  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Government  pdiee ; 
—  but  the  arrangements  which  may  be  cousidertd  necessary  to  adapt  it  to  that  end  should  be 

introduced  with  the  approbation  of  the  people  generally,  and  without  destroyinoj  the 
municipal  character  of  the  institution.  Chnnges  are  also  required  in  the  office  of  the 
magistrate  and  his  subordinates.  The  office  of  the  superintenaent  of  police  for  the  whole 
of  the  Lower  Provinces  is  inadequate  to  fulfil  the  objects  for  which  it  was  re-institatdd« 
The  magistrates  should  perform  tne  duty  within  their  respective  districts,  but  should  have 
no  judicial  duties  to  perform.  The  office  should  also  be  everywhere  separate  from  that  of 
collector  of  revenue.  At  present  a  darr>gahis  placed  over  a  large  extent  of  country,  termed 
a  thanna»  but  the  arrangement  is  in  many  respects  objectionable.  The  thannas  should  be 
broken  up  into  a  sufficient  number  of  stations,  with  a  jemadar  and  a  certain  number  of 
burkundazes  at  each,  according  to  local  circumstances.  A  deputy  magistrate  should  be 
placed  over  every  two  t>f  the  present  tbanna  jurisdictions.  The  deputy  magistrate  should 
make  the  preliminary  inquiry  into  every  chai'ge,  and  refer  misdemeanors  and  petty 
felonies  to  the  moonsifF's  court  for  trial.  Cases  which  appear  to  involve  heinous  ovimes 
should  be  sent  to  the  magistrate,  who,  if  agreeing  in  the  opinion  of  the  deputy,  should 
commit  them  to  the  sessions  for  trial.  Cases  referred  to  the  moonsiff,  which  may  be  dis* 
covered  by  him  to  be  of  a  heinous  nature,  should  be  committed  by  him  to  the  sessidns 
through  the  magistrate.  The  magistrates  should  be  exclusively  under  the  control  of  the 
Government,  as  now  with  regard  to.  police  duties,  gaols,  &c.  It  has  been  stated  before  that 
the  magistrates  act  without  being  amenable  to  any  tribunal  for  their  irregularities.  Your 
Petitioners  therefore  submit  that  the  magistrates  and  their  deputies  should  be  liable  for  acts 
beyond  their  jurisdiction,  and  for  undue  exercise  of  authority,  to  actions  for  damage*),  which 
should  be  tried  before  the  judge  and  the  junior  judge,  with  the  aid  of  a  jury.  The  pro* 
ceedings  of  those  officers  snould  also  be  liable  to  be  brought  before  the  sessions  courts  by 
a  writ  of  certiorari  or  other  analogous  proceeding. 

Menopolirsv  31.  That  the  monopoly  of  the  salt  trade  by  the  Company  injuriously  affects  the  poor, 

particularly  those  who  inhabit  the  districts  where  only  that  matmfacture  can  be  advantageously 
carried  on,  as  it  interferes  with  their  freedom  of  action  and  prevents  saline  lands,  which  are 
unfit  for  cultivation,  from  bemg  appropriated  by  the  owners  to  ti)e  manufiicture  of  salt. 
Even  the  zemindars  of  such  places  are  liable  to  severe  fines,  if  unauthorised  manufactures  of 
salt  are  discovered  on  their  estates,  though  unknown  to  them,  so  that  they  are  compelled  to 
act  as  revenue  guards.  A  single  zemindar  has  been  known  to  be  fined  as  much  as  12,000 
rupees  at  once  The  selling  price  of  salt  is  arbitrarily  fixed  by  the  Government,  and  is  at 
all  times  so  high  that,  though  the  country  has  abundant  resources  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  article,  English  merchants  can  afford  to  import  it.  The  dearness  of  the  article  induces 
even  those  who  live  near  the  salt  manufactures  to  use  earth  scraped  from  salt  lands,  while 
those  who  reside  in  the  interior  have  recourse  to  the  alkali  found  in  the  ashes  of  burnt 
vegetables.  The  officers  employed  in  the  salt  department  are  vested  with  judicial  powers, 
contrary  to  all  principles  of  justice  and  pohcy,  and  necessarily  employ  them  very  irregularly 
and  vexatiously.  The  subordinate  officers  are  furnished  with  opportunities,  on  pretence  of 
preventing  smuggling,  of  harassing  the  carriers  of  salt  and  the  refiners  of  saltpetre.  Your 
Petitioners  are  of  opinion  that,  among  other  reforms  required  in  this  department,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  Government,  if  they  cannot  immediately  afford  to  forcijo  so  odious  a  source 
of  revenue,  should  fix  an  unvarying  rate  of  impost  on  the  manufacture  of  salt,  say  200 
rupees  on  every  hundred  maunds,  whereby  not  only  the  poor  will  be  greatly  benefited,  but 
the  laws  will  be  rid  of  the  anomaly  of  judic  ial  excisemen  and  the  traders  of  the  harassment 
caused  by  the  subordinate  officers  of  salt  chowkees.  But  as  salt  is  a  necessary  of  life,  the 
duty  on  salt  should  be  entirely  taken  oft  as  soon  as  possible.  The  monopoly  of  the  opium 
trade  is  not  injurious  to  the  country,  so  far  as  regards  the  revenue  realized  by  the  Govern- 
ment, as  the  monopoly  price  is  ultimately  paid  by  the  consumei's  in  China.  But  it  is 
a  source  of  vexation  to  the  cultivators,  who  are  compelled  to  cultivate  the  poppy, 
and  8U|.ply  the  produce  to  the  Government  at  the  valuation  fixed  by  their  own  officers. 
Nor  can  it  be  otherwise  than  that  the  cultivators  should  be  at  a  disadvantage,  and' be 
liable  to  oppression,  when  the  other  contracting  party  is  armed  with  all  the  power  and 
resources  of  the  state.  Justice  therefore  requires  that  the  interference  of  the  Government 
with  the  cultivation  should  cease,  and  that  the  revenue  derived  from  the  drug  should  be  in 
the  shape  of  fixed  duties  on  manufacture  and  exportation,  but  principally  on  the  latter,  as  is 
in  some  measure  the  case  with  regard  to  Malwa  opium.  By  ihe  adoption  of  this  principle, 
the  cultivators  will  possess  that  freedom  of  action  which  all  men  possess  under  governments 
that  are  not  constituted  on  arbitrary  and  despotic  principles ;  and  whatever  is  lost  by  such 
ao  arrangement,  will  be  more  than  made  up  by  the  saving  that  will  ensue  from  the  abolition 
of  the  expensive  establishments  which  are  now  necessary. 

32.  That  the  abkaree  duties,  or  revenue  raised  from  the  sale  of  spirituous  liqnora  and 
intoxicating  drugs,  and  the  stamp  duties,  levied  by  obliging  liiii^ants  and  complainants  to 
write  their  petitions  on  stamped  papers,  are  highly  objectionable  in  principle.  The  former 
are  levied  on  the  opening  of  shops  for  the  retail  of  the  means  of  intoxication,  and  tend  to 
encournge  the  consumption  of  liquors  and  drugs  by  the  lower  classes,  and  the  increase  of  all 
the  pernicious  con-equences  thnt  result  from  it.  The  Government,  by  appiunting  comikiis- 
sioners  of  abkaree  and  a  host  of  ambulent  subordinates,  termed  superintendents  of  abkaree, 
whose  zeal  for  the  interests  of  their  masters  is  measured  by  the  amount  of  revenue  yielded 
by  their  respective  divisions,  have,  of  late,  largely  contributed  to  the  deterioration  of  the 
moral  and  industrial  character  of  a  portion  of  the  population.     Measures  so  pernicious 
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'^«annot  be  tc»o  severely  condemned  or  too  soon  discontinued,  even  though  a  larger  revenue        Appendix  D. 
were  to  be  derived  therefrom  than  is  really  the  case.   The  legitimate  purposes  for  which  duties  — — 

are  imposed  on  the  sale  of  liquors  and  drugs,  will  be  sufficiently  answered  by  imposing  them 

-on  manufacture  and  exportation.  The  stamp  laws,  by  which  the  other  class  of  duties  is 
imposed,  also  require  material  revision.  The  use  of  stamps  in  judicial  matters  does  not 
answer  the  object  for  which  they  are  avowedly  impoFed^  namely,  the  diminution  of  litigation. 
On  the  contrary,  they  contribute  to  prolong  litigation,  as  they  involve  on  the  courts,  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest/  the  duty  of  deciding  points  extraneous  to  the  merits  of  the  suits 
before  them.  For  the  purpose  of  the  stamp  revenue,  every  suit  has  to  be  valued  according 
to  certain  rules  laid  down  by  the  Legislature,  the  application  of  which  is  liable  to  much  doubt 
jLnd  uncertainty.  Hence  questions  are  frequently  raised  as  to  the  observance  of  those  rules^ 
and  the  decisions  of  the  Courts  of  First  Instance  are  subject  to  appeals  to  the  higher 
tribunals;  and  many  suits  are  nonsuited  or  remanded  for  re-trial,  merely  because  the  amount 
of  the  stamp  has  not  been  correctly  estimated^  however  honestly  the  plaiutifT  may  have 
formed  that  estimate.  In  some  cases,  when  the  plaintiff  would  willingly  forego  a  portion  of 
his  claim,  which  may  not  stand  on  so  clear  a  foundation  as  the  rest^  he  is  afraid  to  do  so, 
lest  his  suit  be  altogether  defeated  by  the  objection  that  he  has  undervalued  his  claim,  and 
that  his  stamp  is  therefore  defective.  The  decisions  of  the  Superior  Court  in  the  matter  of 
stamps  are  not  unvarying,  and  many  constructions  and  circulars  are  issued  to  regulate  the 
questions  which  arise,  which  are  often  modified  or  rescinded,  circumstances  which  greatly 
distract  and  embarrass  pleaders  and  judges  in  deciding  such  questions.  And  it  may  be  fairly 
stated  that  not  less  than  10  per  cent,  ol  the  decisions  of  the  (company's  courts  turn  entirely 

•on  considerations  connected  with  this  most  absurd  and  injudicious  system  of  raising  a 
revenue.     The  operation  of  the  stamp  laws  is  still  more  directly  injurious  to  the  poorer 

-classes  in  their  pursuit  of  justice.  Before  they  can  prosecute  a  suit  of  any  kind,  they  must 
not  only  incur  the  ordinaiy  expeuFes  of  other  court?,  but  also  lay  out,  at  the  very  outset,  a 
certain  sum  in  the  purchase  ot  a  stamped  paper,  which  in  the  most  trifling  case  is  a  rupee, 
or  eiiiht  times  the  daily  hire  of  a  labourer.  Your  Petitioners  submit  that  laws  of  this 
description  should  not  be  permitted  to  exist.  If  a  revenue  from  judicial  proceedings  be 
necessary,  it  may,  with  propriety,  be  drawn  from  those  who  maintain  vexatious  or  groundless 
claims,  or  resist  just  ones,  by  imposing  on  them  fines  calculated  on  the  scale  of  the  present 
stamp  law. 

33.  That  the  system  of  revenue  administration  pursued  by  the  Company's  Government  Revenue  officer?*. 
is  a  source  of  vexation  to  all  persons  who  stand  in  any  relation  thereto.    The  laws  enacted 

for  providing  for  the  revenue  are  inequitable  in  principle,  inasmuch  as  they  provide  for  the 
interests  of  the  Government,  without  regard  to  those  of  the  subjects,  and  forbid  the  inter- 
ference of  the  courts  of  justice  to  determine  the  fairness  of  the  decisions  of  the  collectors  as 
to  the  amount  of  revenue  assessed  by  them.  The  officers  of  revenue  are  vested  with  multi- 
farious powers,  being  authorised  in  some  cases  to  act  as  magistrates  and  also  as  civil  judges, 
and  thereby  led  at  times  to  mingle  together  their  fiscal  and  judicial  functions,  while  many 
of  their  duties  are  left  to  be  performed  by  irresponsible  subordinates,  who  make  use  of  their 
delegated  powers  to  practise  every  species  of  extortion.  The  management  of  the  revenue 
may  be  simplified  by  having,  as  has  been  recently  done,  but  one  Board  for  all  branches  of 
the  revenue,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  members,  both  European  and  Native,  who  may  go 
into  the  interior  on  circuit  by  rotation,  and  thus  do  away  with  the  office  of  commissioner  of 
revenue  for  a  number  of  districts,  which  is  shown  by  experience  to  be  unnecessary  under  the 
present  arrangements.  The  Board  and  the  collectors  of  revenue  should  be  divested  of  all 
judicial  powers  on  the  principle  embodied  in  the  preamble  of  the  Regulation  H.  of  1793. 
The  collectors  of  revenue  should  have  deputies  under  them,  according  to  size  of  district  and 
extent  of  business.  The  salary  of  the  office  should  be  reduced,  with  reference  to  the  relief 
-afforded  by  the  separation  of  revenue  and  judicial  offices. 

34.  That  though  the  revenue  raised  by  the  Company,  both  from  the  land  and  from  other  Workt  of  utility, 
sources,  far  exceeds  what  was  drawn  from  the  country  by  its   Mahomedan  rulers,  a  very 

inadequate  portion  o<  it  is  devoted  to  improvements  in  the  means  of  land  or  water  commu- 
nication. On  the  contrary,  the  funds  which  are  raised  expressly  for  providing  the  means 
of  such  improvements,  such  as  the  ferry  funds  and  the  tolls  on  rivers  and  canals,  are  usually 
-canied  to  the  credit  of  the  Government.  Accumulations  of  those  funds,  to  the  extent  of 
several  lacs,  still  remain  in  the  public  ireasui-y,  unappropriated  to  their  specific  purposes. 
Your  Petitioners  therefore  subnnt  that  the  lunds  in  question,  at  the  ^disposal  of  the  ferry 
Fund  Committees,  should  be  expended  on  local  improvements,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
Government,  and  also  that  judicial  fines  in  the  criminal  department  should  be  added  to  those 
ifunds.  In  the  event  of  a  surplus,  after  providing  fur  necessary  works  of  utility,  a  portion 
thereof  may  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  for  general  purposes. 

36.  That  no  provision  has  been  made  by  the  Company's  Government  on  a  suitable  scale  Education, 
for  the  education  of  the  natives.  The  sum  authorised  by  Parliament  to  be  expended  on 
educational  establishments  was  lor  years  unappropriated.  Since  the  establishment  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Instmction,  several  coIIclcs  and  other  institutions  have  been  established 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  partly  with  the  public  money  and  partly  with  the  aid  of 
-endowments  and  other  funds  deiived  from  private  resources,  fiut  the  education  of  the  mass 
of  the  people  has  as  yet  been  cotupletely  neglected,  a  sufficient  indication  of  which  will  be 
found  in  the  fact,  that  the  total  sum  expend^d  by  the  Government  tor  the  collegres  and 
institutions  m  the  Lower  Provinces  does  not  exceed  three  lacs  per  ann«mi.  Your  Petitioners 
4iubmit  that  the  difi'usion  of  education  in  the  cocnUry,  which  can  only  be  successfully  attained 
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Ecclesiastical  csta- 
blishment. 


through  the  medium  of  the  vernacular  languages,  should  no  longer  be  neglected.  They- 
fucther  submit  that  the  university  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Cameron,  late  president  of  the- 
Coinmittee  of  Public  Instruction,  (in  the  CJommittee's  Report  for  1846-46,)  should  be  esta- 
blished in  each  presidency.  Tlie  plan  provides  for  the  admission  of  those  who  receive 
degrees  in  the  law  and  other  departments  to  practise  at  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  and  Sudder 
Courts,  and  to  be  engineers  in  the  Government  service,  and  so  forth.  But  it  should  be^ 
modified  so  as  to  provide  for  educated  natives  entering  the  medical  service,  on  the  same 
footing  with  persons  who  have  hitherto  been  sent  out  as  assistant  surgeons  by  the  Court  of 
Directors.  An  express  rule  on  the  subject  is  necessary,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  young, 
men  ec^ucated  at  the  Calcutta  Medical  College,  who  obtained  diplomas  after  examination  in 
London,  failed,  notwithstanding  the  recommendations  of  several  eminent  persons,  to  obtain 
that  position  in  the  medical  service,  which  they  were  entitled  to  from  tneir  qualifications 
and  the  declaration  in  the  Charter  Act. 

86.  That  the  provisions  in  section  80  and  other  sections  of  the  Charter  Act,  for  providing 
an  ecclesiastical  establishment  expressly  for  the  advantage  of  British  subjects,  are  out  of 
place  among  the  arrangements  for  the  government  of  British  India.  That  government  is^ 
for  a  mixed  community,  the  members  of  which  are  of  various  and  opposite  sects,  and  the 
majority  is  composed  of  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans.  It  is  therefore  manifestly  inexpedient 
that  the  Government  should  have  any  connexion  with  the  appointment  of  the  ministers  of 
any  religion.  All  sects  should  accordingly  be  left  to  support  the  ministers  of  their  respective 
religions  in  the  manner  they  deem  most  suitable.  Your  Petitioners  do  not  object  to  the 
appointment  of  chaplains  to  the  European  regiments  that  are  sent  out  to  this  country,  as  is 
done  in  the  United  Eangdom,  nor  to  the  appointment  of  a  chaplain-general  in  eacli  presi- 
dency for  the  government  of  the  chaplains,  but  to  the  support  of  bishops  and  other  highly- 
paid  functionaries,  out  of  the  general  revenues  of  the  country,  for  the  benefit  of  a  small 
body  of  British  subjects.  They  submit,  accordingly,  for  the  consideration  of  your  Right 
honourable  House,  the  expediency  of  discontinuins:  the  connexion  of  the  Government  with 
the  ecclesiastical  establishment;  and  in  order  that  this  may  be  done  at  an  early  date,  they 
suggest  that  the  cost  of  these  establishments  be  charged  to  those  civil  and  military  servants 
at  each  presidency  town  or  station  who  enjoy  the  benefit  thereof;  and  that  an  increase  be 
made  to  the  allowances  of  those  servants  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  additional  expense 
imposed  on  them  by  this  arrangement,  but  without  being  continued  to  their  successors,  wha 
should  be  left  to  bear  this  expense  among  others  incidental  to  their  portion  in  this  country. 

Your  Petitioners,  having  thus  briefly  enumerated  the  points  which  they  deem  worthy  of 
the  consideration  of  your  Right  honourable  House,  in  connexion  with  the  Charter  of  the- 
£ast  India  Company,  now  on  the  eve  of  expiry,  and  which,  so  far  as  they  depend  on 
questions  of  fact,  they  are  prepared  to  support  by  evidence  whenever  required,  humbly  pray 
inat  your  Right  honourable  House  will  be  pleased  to  make  such  arrangements,  for  the  go- 
vernment of  British  India,  as  to  your  wisdom  and  justice  may  seem  fit 


And  your  Petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  shall  ever  pray. 


PETITION,  complaining  of  certain  Grievances,  and  praying  for  the  Improvement 
of  the  Government  of  India,  of  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  Commercial. 
Association. 


To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  Parliament  assembled. 

The  Petition  of  the  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  Commebcial  Association, 

Showeth, 
That,  as  it  is  intended  to  submit  to  Parliament  some  measure  for  the  future  Government 
of  India,  your  Petitioners  record  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  limited  extent  of  our  commerce 
with  that  country,  and  the  little  progress  made  in  the  development  of  its  varied  resources. 

That  yoiur  Petitioners  are  of  opinion, 

.  Firstly.  That  it  be  regarded  as  the  imperative  dutv  of  the  Government  of  India  to 
promote  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  to  remove  all  obstacles  which  impede  the  pro- 
gress of  industry. 

Secondly.  That  beyond  making  useful  experiments,  the  Government  should  not  be 
permitted  to  becomecultivators,  manufacturers  or  traders. 

Thirdly.  That  the  Government  be  compelled  to  expend  a  portion  of  the  revenues 
collected  in  India  in  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  as  well  as  to  afford 
every  facility  for  its  profitable  occupation ;  that  with  this  view,  such  public  works  should, 
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be  promoted  as  are  calculated  to  facilitate  intercourse  with,  or  improve  the  physical       Appendix  D« 

condition  of,  the  population,  to  increase  the  production  of  cotton  and  other  valuable  '  

raw  materials,  as  also  to  encourage  a  system  of  general  industry. 

Fourthly.  That  10  per  cent,  of  the  revenues  of  India  be  applied  to  the  public  works 
above  alluded  to,  such  as  the  construction  of  trunk  lines  ot  railways,  tne  formation 
and  improvement  of  roads  and  bridges,  the  deepening  and  other  improvement  of  rivers, 
the  formation  and  care  of  reservoirs  and  canals,  the  erection  of  piers,  and  construction 
of  harbours,  breakwaters,  lighthouses,  and  all  other  engineering  agencies  required  in  a 
civilized  and  commercial  country,  under  the  control  of  a  Board  of  Works,  nominated 
jointly  by  the  Imperial  Government  and  the  Indian  Executive. 

Fifthly.  That  prompt  attention  be  paid  to  the  removal  of  evils  now  existing  in  India 
,  consequent  upon  the  uncertainty  of  the  due  administration  of  justice  and  the  prevailing 
ignorance  of  the  people. 

Sixthly.  That  an  annual  detailed  report  on  all  East  India  affairs  should,  as  was  for- 
merly done,  be  laid  before  Parliament  by  a  Minister  of  the  Grown. 

Your  Petitioners  commend  these  propositions  to  the  favourable  attention  of  your  Honour- 
able House,  and  humbly  pray  that  they  may  have  statutory  effect  in  any  legislation  for  the 
future  Government  of  India. 

And  your  Petitioners  will  ever  pray,  &c. 

For  and  ou  behalf  of  the  Association. 

E.  Wilson  Challoner, 

Chairman. 


PETITION,  prayiiig  that  in  any  Legislation  for  the  future  Government  of  India, 
Provision  may  be  made  for  its  internal  Improvement  and  the  carrying  on  of 
Public  Works  in  that  Country,  of  the  Master  Cutler  and  Cutlers'  Company 
of  Sheffield,  under  their  Common  Seal. 


To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  Parliament  assembled. 

Th6  Petition  of  the  Master  Cutler  and  the  Cutlers*  Company  of  Sheffield  and 

Hallamshire,  in  Meeting  assembled. 
Showeth, 
That  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  having  announced  an  intention  to  submit  to  P&rliament, 
during  the  present  Session,  some  measure  for  the  future  Government  of  India,  your  Petitioners 
are  anxious  to  record  their  dissatisfactitm  with  the  limited  extent  of  our  commerce  with  that 
tountry,  and  their  regret  that  so  little  progress  has  been  made  in  the  development  of  its  rich 
and  varied  resources. 

That^our  Petitioners  are  of  opinion  that,  in  any  enactment  for  the  future  Government  of 
India,  the  following  suggestions  should  be  adopted : 

Firstly.  That  it  be  regarded  as  the  imperative  duty  of  the  Government  of  India  to 
promote  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  to  remove  all  obstacles  which  impede  the 
progress  of  industry. 

Secondly.  That  beyond  making  useful  experiments,  the  Government  should  not  be 
permitted  to  become  cultivators,  manufacturers,  or  tradersi. 

Thirdly.  That  in  conducting  their  financial  operations,  the  Government  should  be 
forbidden  to  become  purchasers  of  any  kind  of  produce  on  their  own  account,  or  to 
receive  by  hypothecation,  produce  purchased  by  any  other  party. 

Fourthly.  That  the  Government  be  compelled  to  expend  a  portion  of  the  Revenues 
collected  in  India  in  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  as  well  as  to  afford 
every  facility  for  its  profitable  occupation ;  that  with  this  view  such  public  works  should 
be  promoted  as  are  calculated  to  facilitateintercourse  with,  or  improve  the  physical  condition 
of,  the  population,  to  increase  the  production  of  cotton  and  other  valuable  raw  materials, 
as  also  to  encourage  a  system  of  general  industry. 

Fifthly.  That  10  per  cent,  of  the  revenues  of  India  be  applied  to  the  public  works 
above  alluded  to,  such  as  the  construction  of  trunk  lines  of  railways,  the  formation  and 
improvement  of  roads  and  bridges,  tlie  deepening  and  other  improvement  of  rivers,  the 
formation  and  care  of  reservoirs  and  canals;  the  erection. of  piers  and  construction  of 
harbours,  breakwaters,  lighthouses,  and  all  other  engineering  agencies  required  in  a 
civilized  and  commercial  country. 

Sixthly.  Tliat  the  application  of  the  portion  of  revenue  allotted  to  useful  public  works 
be  under  the  control  of  a  •*  Board  of  Works,"  established  and  conducted  in  India, 
the  members  of  which  should  have  full^  extensive,  but  defined  powers,  and  be  nomi- 
nated jointly  by  the  Imperial  Government  and  the  Indian  Executive. 
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Appendix  D.  Seventhly.  That  the  Government  should  give  every  facility  for  the  permanent  occupa- 

tion  of  land  by  removing  the  objections  so  often  urged  to  a  fluctuating  land-tax,  by 

encouraging  the  purchafle,  for  cultivation,  of  the  waste  and  other  lands  of  India,  and  by 
giving  such  certamty  of  tenure  as  will  ensure  the  safe  application  of  capital  to  the  universal 
cultivation  of  the  soil. 

Eighthly.  That  prompt  attention  be  paid  to  the  removal  of  evils  now  existing  in  India, 
consequent  upon  the  uncertainty  of  the  due  administration  of  justice,  and  the  prevailing 
ignorance  of  the  people. 

Ninthly.  That  an  annual  detailed  report  on  all  East  India  affairs  should,  as  was 
formerly  done,  be  laid  before  Parliament  by  a  Minister  of  the  Crown. 

Your  Petitioners  commend  the  foregoing  propositions  to  the  favourable  attention  of  your 
Honourable  House,  and  humbly  and  earnestly  pray  that  the  same  may  have  statutory  effect 
in  any  legislation  for  the  future  Government  of  India. 

And  your  Petitioners  will  ever  pray,  &c. 

Michael  Hunter,  Master  Cutkr    (i<.8.) 


PETITION  for  Repeal  of  the  Act  No.  XXI.  of  1860,  of  the  Legislative  Council 
of  India,  and  of  certain  Regulations  which  interfile  with  the  Enjoyment  hj 
the  Hindoo  Nation  of  their  ancient  Religion  and  Customs. 


To  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Iceland, 

in  Parliament  assembled. 

The  humble  Petition  of  the  Hindoo  Inhabitants  of  Bengal,  Bbhar  and  Obissa,  for 
themselves  and  the  other  Hindoo  Inhabitants  of  the  said  Provinces, 

Humbly  showeth, 
That  your  Petitioners  and  their  Hindoo  fellow-countrymen  of  the  above-mentioned 
Provinces  are  greatly  aggrieved  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  ancient  laws  and  customs,  in 
re^rd  as  well  to  rights  of  inheritance  and  property,  as  to  religion,  by  an  Act  of  the  Legis- 
lative Conncil  of  India,  being  Act  No.  XXL  of  1860,  intituled,  "  An  Act  for  extending  the 
Prmciple  of  Section  19,  Regulation  VII.  of  1832,  of  the  Bengal  Code,  throughout  the 
Provinces  of  the  East  India  Company,"  (a  copy  of  which  Act  they  annex  to  this  their  humble 
Petition) ;  and  having,  by  petition  and  memorial,  and  every  means  in  their  power,  first 
endeavoured  to  prevent  the  passing  of  the  said  Act,  and  subsequently  to  procure  its  dis- 
allowance by  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors,  but  without  success,  your  Petitioners 
earnestly  appeal  to  your  Lordships  against  the  said  Act  for  such  relief  and  redress  as 
it  may  be  in  the  power  of  your  Lordships  to  give,  and  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may 
appear  to  require. 

2.  That  from  the  Title  and  Preamble  of  the  said  Act,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  Act 
is  a  mere  local  extension  to  the  other  territories  of  the  East  India  Company  of  a  Regu- 
lation which  was  established  in  the  year  1832  for  Bengal ;  but  that  such  is  not  the  case,  as 
your  Petitioners  will  presently  show, 

3.  That  your  Petitioner^  are  advised  and  believe  that  the  intention  of  the  said  Regulation 
was  merely  to  protect  from  loss  or  forfeiture  of  property  persons  who  should  conscientiously 
change  their  religion,  and  especially  such  natives  of  India  as  should  embrace  the  Christian 
religion.  But  the  said  Act,  beside  having  this  object,  to  which  they  object,  for  the  reasons 
hereinafter  given,  extends  lo  other  objects  not  contemplated,  as  your  Petitioners  believe,  by 
the  authors  of  said  Regulation. 


^O'" 


4.  Your  Petitioners  think  it  may  be  necessary  to  premise,  for  the  information  of  your 
Right  Honourable  House,  that  all  property  of  Hindoos,  accoitling  to  Hindoo  law,  descends, 
in  case  of  intestacy,  from  the  ancestor  to  the  heirs,  subject  to  the  condition,  that  these  shall, 
on  the  death  of  the  former,  make  the  necessary  funeral  oblations,  and  perform,  during  their 
lives,  the  periodical  rites  and  ceremonies  enjoined  by  Hindoo  law  and  religion  for  the 
deceased  line  of  ancestors;  and  the  Hindoo^s  confidence  in  meeting  death,  and  hope  of  a 
happy  state  after  this  life,  depend  on  his  assurance  that  this  condition  will  be  religiously 
and  faithfully  performed :  and,  by  a  just  logical  consequence,  the  Hindoo  law  confines  the 
right  of  inheritance  to  such  persons  as  are  willing  and  able  to  perform,  or  join  in  performing, 
the  said  condition. 

6.  That 
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5.  That  by  Hindoo  law  there  are  many  other  rights,  and  not  merely  relating  to  property,       Appendix  D. 

bat  a^»o  to  other  enjoyments,  the  possession  and  continuance  of  which  depend  on  the  per-  

fbrmance  of  conditions  derited  from  morality  and  religion ;  and  in  this  pervasive  contiexioa 

between  private  right  and  religious  and  moral  obligation  consist  the  vitality  and  strength 
of  the  Hindoo  social  organization :  it  is  the  common  bond  by  which  society  has  been 
preserved  from  dissolution  during  several  periods  of  war,  anarchy  and  convulsion,  and  is 
preserved  in  the  present  day  under  British  rule. 

6.  That  the  said  Act  strikes  at  the  foundation  of  this  system  of  property  and  obligation, 
and  that  your  Petitioners  earnestly  implore  the  attention  of  your  Right  Honourable  House 
to  a  brief  analysis  of  the  said  Act,  which  they  offer  with  a  view  to  demonstrate  its  extensive 
operation :  on  an  analysis,  it  appears  that  it  deals  with  certain  persons  and  certain  rights. 
The  persons,  in  the  words  of  the  Act,  are  (I),  persons  renouncing  the  conmiunion  of  any 
reUgion  ;  (2),  persons  excluded  from  the  communion  of  any  religion ;  (3),  persons  deprived 
of  caste.  And  in  favour  of  these  three  descriptions  of  persons,  the  Hindoo  law  is  to  the 
following  extent  repealed  ;  viz.,  that  it  shall  cease  to  inflict  on  them  any  forfeiture.  (1)  of 
i^S^^^y  W  of  property,  and  (3)  that  it  shall  cease  in  any  way  to  impair  or  affect  any 
rights  of  inheritance.  Your  Petitioners  are  advised  and  believe  that  these  words,  "riohts," 
**  property,"  and  "  rights  of  inheritance,"  though  juris prudentially  ill  selected  and  lUogi- 
cally  arranged,  comprise  the  whole  body  of  civil  and  religion-^  rights  with  which  Hindoo  law 
in  any  way  deals  in  the  case  of  the  previously  specified  persons;  and  that  the  said  desig- 
nations of  those  persons  comprise  the  whole  body  of  persons  whom  Hindoo  law  regards  as 
offenders  in  any  way  against  Hindoo  morality,  law  or  religion.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for 
your  Petitioners  to  point  out  the  great  difference  between  these  three  classes  of  persons; 
m  the  first  class  the  Christian  convert  may  be  reckoned,  as  he  ia  a  person  renouncing  the 
eoramunion  of  the  Hindoo  religion  ;  but  persons  who  are  excluded  for  other  reasons  besides 
thai  of  embracing  another  religion,  and,  still  more,  peraons  who  may,  by  Hindoo  law,  be 
deprived  of  caste,  include  persons  guilty  of  all  shades,  from  the  faintest  to  the  deepest  of 
immorahty  vtnd  crime.  On  this  plain  analysis,  therefore,  your  Petitioners  humbly  and  con- 
fidentiallv  say,  that  by  the  said  Act  every  barrier  which  religion  and  law  and  custom  have 
raised  in  the  interest  of  Hindoo  society  is  weakened  or  broken  down. 

7.  Your  Petitioners  trust  that  they  may,  without  abandoning  their  broad  and  general 
objections  to  the  said  Act,  sui)mit  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  it  may  be  made 
t(»  operate  on  Hindoo  social  and  family  relations.  A  Hindoo  widow  is  entitled,  by  Hindoo 
law,  to  maintenance  out  of  her  husband's  or  father-in-law's .  estate,  and  residence  in  the 
family  house,  if  there  be  one  ;  and  if  she  has  had  an  only  son,  who  has  died  childless,  she 
would  be  entitled  to  the  inheritance,  in  the  place  of  her  soil,  of  a  third  part;  for  example, 
if  the  estate  was  the  joint  estate  of  three  brothers,  her  husband  having  been  one,  and  if 
living  as  a  joint  family  at  the  time  of  his  death,  she  would  be  entitled  to  resi^'ence  in  the 
family  mansion.  According  to  Hindoo  law,  she  would  be  liable  to  be  deprived  of  caste  by 
many  kinds  of  immorality,  say,  for  example,  prostitution,  if  on  being  called  to  repentance 
and  penance,  she  persisted  in  them  ;  and,  as  a  consequence  of  being  deprived  of  caste,  she 
would  lose  the  said  right  to  maintenance  and  right  of  inheritance :  but  by  the  said  Act 
these  rights  are  preserved  to  her  notwithstanding.  If  her  husband's  brother  were  to  sue  for 
a  partition,  thereby  recognizing  the  ritiht  given  to  her  by  the  Act,  she  would  still  remain  in 
the  family  mansion,  in  juxtu-position  with  tiie  virtuous  matrons  of  the  family,  and  their 
children  and  grandchildren,  in  apartments  allotted  to  her  un<!er  the  partition,  and  by  the 
Act  made  inalienably  her  own.  One  more  illustration  :  a  religious  Hindoo  having  an  only 
STiU,  looks  to  that  son  as  his  assurance  that  those  religious  rites  will  be  duly  performed,  on 
which  he  believes  his  salvation,  and  that  of  his  immediate  ancestors,  to  depend.  If  the  son 
becomes  a  Christian,  or,  froni  any  other  cause,  is  deprived  of  caste,  the  father  is  entitled  by 
Hindoo  law  to  adopt  another  son,  who  would,  by  the  same  law,  take  the  inheritance.  The 
Act  in  question,  by  severing  the  inheritame  from  the  adoption,  and  securing  it  to  the 
original  son,  virtually  and  practically  annuls  the  Hindoo  right  of  adoption. 

9.  That  it  would  be  impossible  for  your  Petitioners  adequately  to  describe  the  manner 
in  which  the  said  Act  may  operate  on  Hindoo  social  relations:  but  the  above  illustrations 
are  selected  from  a  great  variety  which  might  be  ^iven,  and  they  show,  as  your  Petitioners 
submit,  that  the  said  Act  is  of  a  tendency  subversive  of  the  interests  of  morality  and 
religion. 

9.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Petitioners,  the  said  Act  involves  a  breach  of  faith  on  the 
part  of  Government  towards  the  Hindoo  nation,  a  persistence  in  whiclj  will  affect  the  honour 
and  glory  of  the  British  Crown.  The  first  acquisition  of  the  Briti.^h  in  India  having  been 
made  by  or  in  the  name  of  the  East  India  Company,  your  Petitioners  can  only  appeal  to 
the  Acts  and  declarati<  ns  of  thai  body  in  support  of  the  above  proposition  ;  and  those  Acts 
and  declaratii  ns  have  uniforn^ly  held  out  to  the  Hindoos  the  promise  of  the  establishment 
of  Hindoo  law  for  Hhidoos,  and  of  tbfir  being  made  secure  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
ancient  u.«ages  and  religion.  By  such  <ieclarations  and  promises,  the  British  Government 
has  gained  the  conficence  and  alieiiiaLCf  of  the  Hindoo  peop'e,  and  that  the  said  Act  is 
inconsistent  with  them.  That  sue  h  was  the  eariy  policy  of  the  Last  India  Company  is 
attested  by  every  respectable  historan.  That  the  administration  or  practice  o(  the  Govern- 
ment was  in  accordance  with  this,  its  proftssed  policy,  may  be  proved  by  authentic  tra- 
ditions, and  is  in  the  recolkclions  oi  men  stiU  surviving  a  now  by-gone  generation,  atid  is, 
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Appendix  D.       besides,  strongly  evidenced  by  the  missionary  literature  of  the  present  day*  which  is  con- 

stantly  endeavouring  to  bring  oWoquy  on  the  officers  of  Government  of  former  days  for 

having  respected  the  religion,  laws  and  usages  of  the  people;  and  your  Petitioners  beg  to 
add,  that,  although  the  policy  alluded  to  preceded  all  legislation,  and  was  long  maintained 
independently  of  legislation,  and  had  a  much  wider  scope  than  any  legislation  on  the 
subject,  it  is  fact  supported  by  legislation.  It.  Bengal,  1793,  and  in  Madras  in  1802,  Regu- 
lations of  Goveminent  were  passed  by  which  the  Hindoo  laws  were  established  here,  as 
the  laws  to  be  followed  in  all  suits  regarding  succesKion,  inheritance,  marriage  and  caste, 
with  regard  to  Hrnd6os,  and  the  same  in  1781  was  intended  by  Parliament  to  be  made  the 
law  of  me  Supreme  Court  for  the  natives  of  the  Presidency  towns.  Referring,  therefore, 
to  this  long  and  uniform  course  of  policy,  administi-ation  and  legislation,  your  Petitioners 
feel  warranted  in  considering  the  said  Act  as  a  violation  of  their  established  rights  as  a 
people  whose  virtually  distinct  nationality  has  been  recognized  by  the  British  Crown,  con- 
trary to  the  good  faith  which  the  British  Crown  will  maintam. 

10.  That  your  Petitioners  are  also  advised,  that  the  said  Act  is  beyond  the  power  and 
competence  of  the  Legislative  Council ;  but  that,  inasmuch  as  its  legality  cannot  be  disputed 
in  the  Courts  of  the  East  India  Company,  your  Petitioners  are  remediless,  except  by  the 
aid  of  Parliament. 

11.  That  your  Petitioners,  having  compared  the  said  Act  with  the  Regulation  of  which 
it  professes  to  be  an  extension,  beg  your  Right  Honourable  House  also  to  comf>are  it  with 
the  measure  originally  proposed  prior  to  the  said  Act  by  the  Indian  Law  Commission,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  Government.  And,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  your  Right  Honourable 
House  to  form  a  comparative  judgment,  your  Petitioners  beg  to  premise  a  brief  narration. 

In  1845  an  Act  was  proposed  by  the  Indian  Law  Commission,  and  published  in  draft 
by  the  Indian  Government,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  substantive  law  of  the  place, 
under  the  name  of  the  lex  loci  for  the  numerous  classes  in  India,  being  neither  Hindoos  nor 
Mahomedans,  respecting  whom  it  was  doubtful  what  kind  of  law  applied  to  them.  By 
the  provisions  of  the  proposed  Act,  as  your  Petitioners  are  advised,  converts  from  the  native 
to  the  Christian  religion  would  have  been  placed  under  the  lex  locif  and  by  three  sections 
(a  copy  of  which  is  annexed  to  this  Petition),  provisions  were  alleged  to  be  made,  on  the 
principle  of  the  Regulation  of  1832,  for  persons  who  should  renounce,  or  be  excluded  from, 
the  communion  of  any  religion,  meaning,  as  your  Petitioners  understood,  natives  who 
should  become  Christians.  In  the  various  Petitions  and  remonstrances  of  the  Hindoo 
community  against  the  measure  alluded  to,  the  Secretary  of  Government  finally  replied,  by 
the  following  paragraph,  in  a  public  and  official  letter,  par.  36;  "It  is  the  intention  of 
Government,  for  th^  uiofe  convenient  arrangement  of  the  new  law,  to  remove  the  other 
se<:tions  from  the  lex  loci  Act,  and  place  them  in  a  separate  Act."  The  Hindoo  community 
thereupon  expected  that  the  obnoxious  law  would  be  passed,  but  passed  as  proposed,  and 
substantially  in  its*  integrity.  The  separate  Act  alluded  to  is  Act  aXI.  of  1850  ;  but  it  is 
not  composed  of  the  said  three  sections,  and  is  not  substantially  the  same  measure  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  is  in  some  respects  new,  and  it  more  extensively  outrages  the  feelings  of 
the  Hindoo  people.  Moreover  your  Petitioners  would  particularly  point  out  to  your 
Right  Honourable  House,  that  of  the  three  proposed  sections,  one  was  restrictive,  and  to 
tlie  effect,  that  the  new  law  should  not  be  specifically  enforced,  when  it  would  be  likely  to 
outrage  the  religious  feelings  of  any  party  against  whom  the  courts  of  justice  might  be 
called  on  to  apply  it.  The  Act  XaI.  of  1850  contains  no  such  restriction,  nor  even  the 
qualification  contained  in  the  Reflation  of  1832,  by  which  it  was  provided  that  that  measure 
should  be  carried  out  in  conformity  with  ^*  justice,  equity  and  good  conscience,"  And  in 
considering  this  statement,  your  Right  Honourable  House  will  not  fail  to  remark  this  impor- 
tant fact,  that  the  much  milder  measure  originally  proposed  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Indian  Law  Commission,  adapted  (as  in  fact  it  did)  to  outrage  the  feelings  of  the  Hindoos, 
and  was  not  a  fit  law  to  be  passed  without  checks  and  restrictions. 

12.  That  your  present  Petitioners  are  the  inhabitants  of  three  different  Provinces,  and, 
by  reason  of  some  local  differences  between  the  Hindoo  law  of  Bengal  fi-om  that  of  Behar 
and  Orissa,  they  are  not  all  necessarily  affected  by  the  said  Act  in  the  same  manner.  In 
Bengal,  but  not  in  Behar  or  Orissa,  nor  geneiully  m  the  rest  of  India,  the  Hindoos  may 
legally  make  a  will  of  the  whole  of  their  property,  and  thereby  they  have  the  power  of 
securing  it  to  those  who  will  respect  its  consecrated  uses  and  the  trusts  to  which  it  is 
subject  for  the  benefit  of  ancestors.  But  all  your  Petitioners  alike  regard  the  Act  in  its 
entirety  as  subversive  of  Hindoo  society. 

13.  That  the  objection  of  your  Petitioners  being  to  the  general  operation  of  the  said  Act, 
your  Petitioners  are  disinclined  to  urge  objections  merely  to  its  details  ;  but  they  are  struck 
with  its  great  want  of  equity.  The  rights,  or  supposed  rights,  of  its  favoured  classes  have 
been  abstractedly  consiiiered,  and  no  regard  has  been  paid  to  the  eleemosynary  and  bene- 
ficiary interests  which  are  recognized  by  all  Hindoo  families  in  the  actual  use  and  enjoymeni  of 
property :  such  interests  ought  to  be  8f>ecially  provided  for  in  any  new  distribution  of 
property.  Your  Petitioners  also  beg  incidentally  to  note,  that,  as  Hindoo  law  will  cease, 
to  a  great  extent,  to  apply  to  the  classes  provided  for  by  the  said  Act,  a  new  body  of  law 
IS  required  for  the  said  classes,  but  is  not  provided  by  the  said  Act,  and  the  omission  may 
become  extensively  inconvenient  to  the  Hindoo  community. 

14.  That 
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14.  That  your  Petitioners  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  defend  their  ancient  laws  and        Appendix  D. 

religion  :  they  are  of  great  antiquity ;  they  have  been  for  ages  the  inheritance  and  possession  

of  a  hundred 'millions  of  people,  and  are  so  to  the  present  day^  and  generally  they  remain  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  faith  and  feelings  of  the  people.  Your  Petitioners,  therefore, 
confidently  submit,  that  these  laws  ought  not  to  be  altered  or  superseded  in  any  one 
article,  except  at  the  imperative  call  of  humanity,  iustice  and  reason  united;  and  your 
Petitioners  beg  most  respectfully  and  earnestly  to  add,  that  no  such  grounds  exist  for  the 
said  Act,  and  that  your  ^Petitioners  regard  the  said  Act  as  merely  an  encouragement  to  the 
spirit  of  religious  proselytism,  but  at  the  same  time  going  much  beyond  that  object  Your 
Petitioners  are  not  insensible  to  the  peculiar  case  of  such  of  their  countrymen,  especially 
the  young  and  inexperienced,  as  have  been  gained  over  to  professing  to  be  Christians. 
But  your  Petitioners  submit,  their  becoming  Christians  does  not  entitle  them  to  the  benefit 
of  special  legislation.  Their  desertion  of  the  religion  of  Uieir  country  opens  to  many  of 
them  a  career  of  fortune  in  which  their  brother  Hindoos  cannot  follow  them,  and  no 
converts  from  the  faith  of  a  nation  were  ever  so  favourably  circumstanced  as  are  Hindoo 
Christians. 

15.  Tn  conclusion,  your  Petitioners  humbly  pray  your  Lordships  to  take  this  their 
Petition  into  your  most  serious  consideration,  and  to* tale  such  measures  as  to  your  Lord- 
ships may  appear  expedient  to  procure  the  repeal  or  annulment  of  the  said  Act  of  the 
Legislative  Council  of  India,  and  said  Regulation  of  the  Bengal  Government,  and  as  also 
may  be  necessary  to  preserve  to  the  Hindoo  nation  the  enjoyment  of  their  ancient  religion 
and  customs. 

And  your  Petitioners  shall  ever  pray. 


SCHEDULE  TO  PETITION, 


Regulation  VIL  1832. 

VIII.  SvcH  part  of  clause  2,  section  3,  Regulation  VIII.  17S>5,  enacted  for  the  province 
of  Benares,  which  declares  that  **  in  causes  in  which  the  plaintiff  shall  be  of  a  different 
religious  persuasion  from  the  defendant,  the  decision  is  to  oe  regulated  by  the  law  of  the 
religion  of  the  latter,  excepting  where  Europeans  or  other  persons  not  bein^  either  Ma- 
bommedans  or  Hindoos  shall  be  defendants,  in  which  case  the  law  of  the  plamtiff  is  to  be 
made  the  rule  contained  in  section  15,  Regulation  IV.  1793,  and  the  corresponding  enact- 
ment contained  in  clause  1,  section  16,  Regulation  III.  1803,  shall  be  the  rule  of  guidance 
in  all  suits  regarding  succession,  inheritance,  marriage  and  caste,  and  all  religious  usages 
and  institutions  that  may  arise  between  persons  professing  the  Hindoo  and  Mahommedan. 
persuasions  respectively. 

IX.  It  is  hereby  declared,  however,  that  the  above  rules  are  intended,  and  shall  be  held 
to  apply  to  such  persons  only  as  shall  be  bond  jide  professors  of  those  religions  at  the  time 
of  tne  application  of  the  law  to  the  case,  and  were  designed  for  the  protection  of  the  rights 
of  such  persons,  not  for  the  deprivation  of  the  rights  of  others.  Whenever,  therefore,  in 
any  civil  suit  the  parties  to  such  suit  may  be  of  different  persuasions,  when  one  party  shall 
be  of  the  Hindoo  and  the  other  of  the  mahommedan  persuasion,  or  where  one  or  more  of 
the  parties  to  the  suit  shall  not  be  either  of  the  Mahommedan  or  Hindoo  persuasions,  the 
laws  of  those  religions  shall  not  be  ])ermitted  to  deprive  such  party  or  parties  of  any 
property  to  which,  but  for  the  operation  of  such  laws,  they  would  have  been  entitled.  In 
all  such  cases,  the  decision  shall  be  governed  by  the  principles  of  justice,  equity  and  good 
conscience  ;  it  being  clearly  understood,  however,  that  the  provisions  shall  not  be  considered 
as  justifying  the  introduction  of  the  English  or  any  foreign  law,  or  the  application  to  such 
cases  of  any  rules  not  sanctioned  by  those  principles. 


The  three  Sections  of  the  Lex  Loci  Act,  originally  proposed  by  the  Honourable  Mr.CAMEBOK 
and  his  Colleagues  of  the  Law  Commission,  in  favour  of  Converts  from  the  Hindoo 
Religion. 

XI.  Pbovided  always^  that  no  Hindoo  or  Mahommedan  shall,  in  consequence  of  any 
tiling  in  this  Act  contained,  by  renouncing  the  Hindoo  or  Muhommedan  religion,  lose  any 
rights  or  property,  or  deprive  any  other  person  of  any  rights  or  property. 
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Appendix  D.  XII.  And  it  is  hereby  enacted,  that  so  much  of  the  Hindoo  and  Mahommedeu  law  as 

inflicts  forfeiture  of  rights  or  property  npon  any  party  renouncing,  or  who  has  been  excluded 

from  the  communion  of  either  of  those  religions,  shall  cease  to  be  enforced  as  law  in  the 
Courts  of  the  East  India  Company. 

^11.  Provided  always,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted,  that  if,  in  any  case  falling  within  the 
proviaioiis  of  sections  11  or  12,  it  shall  appear  to  the  Coqrt  that  the  application  of  any  of 
those  provisions  would  outrage  the  religious  feelings  of  any  party  against  whom  the  Court 
is  called  upon  to  apply  them,  the  Court  shall  state  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  submit  the 
statement  for  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  who  shall  decide  whether  the  provisions 
shall  be  applied  or  not,  and  with  what  modifications,  and  whether  any  and  what  compensa- 
tioa  thaU  be  given  to  any  party  for  the  loss  which  sucli  party  nmy  sustain  if  the  said  Court 
of  Apptal  should  decide  that  the  said  provisions. should  not  be  applied. 


Act  No.  XXI,  of  1850. 


An  Act  for  extending  the  principle  of  Section  9,  Regulation  VII.  1832,  of  the  Bengal 
Code,  throughout  the  Territories  subject  to  the  Government  of  the  East  India  Company. 

Whereas  it  was  enacted  by  section  9,  Regulation  VII.  1832,  of  the  Bengal  Code,  that 
**  whenever  in  any  civil  suit  the  parties  to  such  suit  may  be  of  different  persuasions,  when 
one  party  shall  be  of  the  Hindoo  and  the  other  of  the  Mahommedan  persuasion,  or  where 
one  or  more  of  the  parties  to  the  suit  shall  not  be  either  of  the  Mahommedan  or  Hindoo 
persuasions,  the  laws  of  those  religions  shall  not  be  permitted  to  operate  to  deprive  such 

Earty  or  parties  of  any  property  to  which,  but  for  the  operation  of  such  laws,  they  would 
ave  been  entitled  f  and  whereas  it  will  be  beneficial  to  extend  the  principle  of  that 
enactment  throughout  the  territories  subject  to  the  government  of  the  East  India  Company ; 
It  is  enacted  as  follows  : 

I.  So  much  of  any  law  or  usage  now  in  force  within  the  territories  subject  to  the 
government  of  the  East  India  Company,  as  inflicts  on  any  person  forfeiture  of  rights  or 
property,  or  may  be  held  in  any  way  to  impair  or  affect  any  right  of  inheritance,  by  reason 
of  his  or  her  renouncing,  or  having  been  excluded  from  the  communion  of  any  reUgion, 
or  being  deprived  of  caste,  shall  cease  to  be  enforced  as  law  in  the  courts  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  in  the  courts  established  by  Royal  Charter  within  the  said  territories. 


P^irriON  for  Amendment  of  the  present  Law  for  the  Government  of  Im^iA. 


To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  of  the  United  Kingdbfli  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  Parliament  assembled. 

The  humble  Petition  of  the  Liverpool,  East  InOia,  aad  China  Association. 
by  their  Depvty  Chairman; 

Showeth, 
That  your  Petitionei*s  are  extensively  engaged  in  trade  with  Her  Majesty's  possessions 
in  India. 

That  your  Petitioners,  therefore,  feel  deeply  interested  in  obtaining  for  the  people  of  that 
country  an  Administrative  Government,  calculated  to  develope  and  extend  the  great  com- 
mercial and  agricultural  resources  of  that  important  part  of  the  British  Empire. 

That  at  this  particular  juncture,  when  the  future  Government  of  India  is  under  tlie  con- 
mderatioQ  of  rarlianient,  your  Petitioners  humbly  desire  to  draw  the  attention  of  your 
Lordships  to  several  important  matters,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Petitioners,  are  highly 
essential  to  the  good  government  and  prosperity  of  its  people. 

That  your  Petitioners  cannot  too  forcibly  impress  upon  your  Lordships  the  vast  importance 
which  they  attach  to  the  necessity  of  providing  improved  means  of  internal  communication 
for  produce  and  merchandize  to  and  from  the  sea-ports  of  India,  the  want  of  which,  your 
Petitioners  humbly  subniit,  foniis  one  of  the  main  obstacles  to  the  extension  of  trade,  and 
to  the  increased  cultivation  of  the  land  :  And  your  Petitioners  respectfully  suggest,  that  it 
should  be  made  i^nperative  upon  the  future  Govern  men  t  of  India  to  make  and  keep  in 
repair  ^ood  and  sufficient  roads,  bridges,  water-tanks  and  works  for  irrigation  at  all  times 
adequate  to  the  requirements  of  trade  and  the  public  convenience;  and  to  grant  lands  and 
otherwise  to  afford  every  encouragement  for  the  formation  of  docks,  quays  and  other 
appliances  for  t!:e  accommodation  of  all  descriptions  of  shipping  and  craft,  wherever  such 
accommodation  may  be  required. 

That 
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That  your  Petitioners  consider  tbat  the  laml-tax  or  rent  paid  by  the  cultivators  of  the        AfmenitzD. 
soil  in  all  parts  of  India  is  excessive;  that  it  is  injurious  to  the  commercial  and  agricultural  ... 

interests  of  that  country,  and  highly  detrimental  to  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the 
people. 

That,  owing  to  the  imperfect  systi^m  of  collecting  the  tax,  it  is  more  injurious  to  the 
cultivators  and  less  productive  to  the  revenue  than  it  might  be  if  it  were  basiod  upon  sound 
financial  principles ;  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  in  your  Petitioners'  opiiiion,  expedient  not 
only  that  the  revenue  system  be  improved,  but  that  such  laws  be  passed  as  may  effectually 
protect  the  cultivators  from  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  collectors  of  taxes,  zemindars  and 
others,  and  enable  them  to  recover  from  the  proprietors  of  the  land  compensation  for 
unexhausted  improvements. 

That  your  Petitioners  humbly  desire,  also,  to  represent  for  the  consideration  of  your  Lord- 
ships the  serious  injury  which  private  trade  has  long  sustained  from  the  mode  resorted  to 
by  the  Honourable  the  East  India  Company,  of  making  advances  of  money  in  India  upon 
the  consignment  of  produce  to  this  country  for  sale,  a  practice  which  your  Petitioners  have 
from  time  to  time  deprecated,  and  which  is  now  all  but  universally  condemned. 

TJiat  your  Petitioners,  therefore,  humbly  submit  that  the  East  India  Company  should  be 
expre:?sly  restrained  from  again  making  advances  upon  the  hypothecation  of  nierchandize, 
unless  on  the  ground  of  necessity  shown,  and  that  if  such  case  arise,  notice  of  at  least  two 
months  shall  be  publicly  given  in  this  country  before  application  be  luade  to  the  Board  of 
Control  to  sanction  the  transmission  to  India  of  orders  to  make  remittances  in  the  objec- 
tionable mode  now  complained  of. 

That  your  Petitioners  further  desire  to  direct  the  attention  of  your  Lordships  to  the  state 
of  the  currency  in  India,  Previous  to  the  year  1835,  gold  equally  with  silver  was  a  legal 
tender.  In  that  year,  an  Act  of  the  Governor-General  in  Council  abolished  the  gold 
currency,  and  established  the  Company's  silver  rupee  as  the  only  standard  of  value 
throughout  British  India.  In  1841,  the  Indian  Government  issued  a  proclamation,  in  virtue 
of  which  gold  coined  in  the  Company's  mints  was  received  at  the  public  Treasuries  in 
IJQuidation  of  the  demands  of  Government ;  this  practice,  which  mitigated  the  inconvenience 
or  ihe  abolition  of  the  gold  standard,  remained  in  force  till  the  1st  January  of  the  present 
year,  when  the  Indian  Government  issued  a  notification  that  the  receipt  of  gold  at  the 
public  Treasuries  was  prohibited.  Your  Petitioners  are  not  aware  that  these  interferences 
with  the  standard  of  value  in  India  were  necessary,  and  tliey  believe  they  have  ht&i  pro- 
ductive only  of  disadvantage.  Viewed  in  connexion  with  the  late  enormous  addition  to 
the  supply  of  ?old,  your  Petitioners  apprehend  that  the  suppression  of  the  gold  standard 
may,  if  persisted  in,  lead  to  serious  evils.  The  great  importance  of  an  abundant  currency, 
free  as  much  as  possible  from  liability  to  disturbance  and  sadden  fluctuation,  is  beyond 
question.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  occasional  large  imports  of  gold  into  India,  acting  on  an 
exclusively  silver  currency,  and  causiog  a  corresponding  export  of  the  latter,  may  at  times 
occasion  sudden  and  great  contractions  of  tlie  amount  of  tiie  circulating  medium,  and  so 
induce  the  disastrous  consequences  which  always  accompany  such  occurrences.  These 
hazards  would  be  obviated  by  re-establishing  gold  as  a  standard  of  value.  It  has  been  urged 
that  this  would  be  an  injustice  to  the  Indian  fundholder.  *The  fallacy  of  such  an  objection 
is  manifest  from  the  fiict  that,  ts  yet,  gold  and  silver  in  the  general  markets  of  the  world 
retain  their  long-established  retadve  values.  The  expertence  oif  France,  the  United  States, 
and  the  majority  of  European  States,  shows  that  no  disadvantage  results  from  a  double 
standard  of  value. 

That  your  Petitioners  also  humbly  invite  the  serious  consideration  of  your  Lordships  to 
the  necessity  of  providing  for  a  better  administration  of  justice  throughout  India.  The  need 
for  vigorous  reforms  in  this  department  is  now  so  generally  recognized,  that  any  further 
notice  of  the  subject  here  is,  your  Petitioners  conceive,  unnecessary* 

That  your  Petitioners  also  desire  to  direct  the  attention  of  your  Lordships  to  the  generally 
defective  state  of  the  police  in  India,  and  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  re-organization  of  that 
body  as  may  afford  increased  protection  to  person  and  property,  and  remove  the  imputation 
of  inefficiency  and  untrustwoithiness. 

That  your  Petitioners  have  also  to  draw  the  notice  of  your  Lordships  to  the  want  of 
promptitude  in  obtaining  in  India  redress  and  decisions  in  cases  of  complaint,  and  in 
matters  connected  with  the  Customs  and  other  departments  of  the  public  revenue ;  and 
generally,  your  Petitioners  are  informed  and  believe,  that  the  delays  complained  of  are  in 
many  rases  owing  lo  the  necessitv  of  making  references  to  this  countiy  for  the  sanction  of 
the  home  authorities.  Your  Petitioners,  therefore,  humbly  submit  that  it  is  highly  important 
to  adopt  such  measures  as  shall  effectually  remedy  this  serious  disadvantage. 

That,  considering  the  variety  and  magnitude  of  the  reforms  (some  of  which  your  Petitioners 
have  herein  alluded  to)  so  urgently  called  for  in  the  future  administration  of  the  general 
Government  of  India,  your  Petitioners  believe  that  the  accomplishment  of  so  great  a  task 
must  be  hopeless,  unless  measures  be  adopted  to  strengthen  the  hands  and  stimulate  the 
action  of  the  Government  in  India.  In  what  mode  that  may  best  be  accomplished  it  is  for 
the  wisdom  of  your  Lordships  to  determine ;  but  if  no  fundamental  change  shall  be  made 
in  the  existing  arrangements  for  the  Government  of  India,  vour  Petitioners  would  with  all 
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Appendix  D.       humility  suggest  the  expediency  of  extending  to  India,  in  some  form,  tlie  immediate 
*— ^  authority  andsupervisioa of  the  Board  of  Control. 

Your  Petitioners,  therefore,  hombly  pray  that  in  Iqeislating  for  the  future  Government  of 
Her  Majesty's  possessions  in  India,  your  Lordships  will  be  pleased  to  take  into  consideration 
the  Tarious  matters  herein  set  forth,  and  to  adopt  such  measures  thereon  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  your  Lordships  may  seem  fit. 

And  your  Petitioners  win*etel^  (iray. 

S^ed,  on  behalf  of  the  Liverpool  East  Iqdia  and  China  Associatbn,  by 

Georgb  Malcolm, 

Deputy  Chairoian. 
Liverpool,  13  May  1853. 


PETITION,  praying  that  in  any  Arrangt^nents  for  the  future  Government  of 
India,  Provision  may  be  made  to  permit  English  Salt  to  be  imported  into  all 
Parts  of  British  India  upon  the  same  Terms  and  Conditions  as  other  Goods  and 
Manufiaictares,  of  Inhabitants  of  Northwich. 


To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Irdand,  in  Parliament  assembled. 

The  humble  Petition  of  the  undersigned  Inhabitants  of  the  Town  and  Neighbour- 
hood of  NoBTHwiCH,  in  the  County  of  Chesteb;  , 

Showeth, 
That  on  an  average  of  several  years  past,  not  less  than  600,000  tons  of  salt  have  been 
annually  made  from  brine  and  rock  salt  m  the  salt  districts  of  Cheshire,  giving  employment, 
by  land  and  water,  to  at  least  5,000  able-bodied  men. 

That  a  constant  suppljr  of  salt,  of  good  quality,  and  at  reasonable  prices,  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  extensive  population  of  British  India,  jMirticulariy  the  lower  classes  ;  but 
at  present  they  are  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  the  article  manufactured  in  that  country, 
which  is  impure  in  quality,  uncertain  and  insufficient  in  supply,  and  costly  in  price. 

That  if  the  salt  manufactured  in  England  could  be  imported  into  India  upon  the  same 
terms  as  other  produce,  a  sufficient  quantity  could  be  sent  from  the  salt  districts  of  Cheshire 
to  meet  the  wants  of  that  country,  pure  in  quality,  certain  and  sufficient  in  supply,  and  low 
in  price.  , 

That  under  no  circumstances  should  any  tax  or  duty  be  imposed  on  salt  but  in  pro- 
portion to  its  value,  compared  with  other  articles  of  commeroe  taxed  by  the  East  India 
Company. 

That  the  East  India  Company  have  imposed  an  import  duty  upon  salt  equal  to  7  /.  a  ton, 
which  of  itself  is  not  less  than  twenty  times  the  value  of  the  article,  whereby  the  supply  has 
become  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  that  Company. 

That  the  imposition  of  such  duty  is  contrary  to  the  commercial  policv  of  this  country, 
and  unjust  and  oppressive  towards  the  Native  population  of  India ;  and  thereby  the  manu- 
facturers of  salt  in  Cheshire  and  elsewhere  are  shut  out  from  the  markets  of  that  extensive 
country,  or  nearly  so. 

That  the  opening  of  tlie  trade  would  materially  benefit  such  manufacturers  and  others 
within  such  districts ;  and  your  Petitioners  believe  that  the  great  saving  in  the  cost  of  salt 
would  lead  to  a  much  greater  demand  bv  the  Native  population  of  India  fur  the  cotton  and 
other  goods  of  English  manufacture,  and  thereby  greatly  benefit  the  whole  commercial  and 
trading  interests  of  this  country. 

Your  Petitioners  therefore  pray,  that  in  any  Charter  to  be  now  granted  to  the  East  India 
Company,  provision  may  be  made,  that  English  salt  may  be  imported  into  all  parts  of 
British  India,  upon  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  other  goods  and  manufactures. 

And  your  Petitioners  will  ever  pray^  &c. 

Lbb  P.  TowMSHEND,  Chairman.  Magistrate  for  Cheshire. 
J.  H.  Harpsr,  Magistrate  for  Cheshire* 
&c.    kc.    ike 
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Appendix  n. 
PETITION  for  the  discontinuance  of  all  Government  <3mttt»  of  Money  for  the  ""^ 

Support  of  Idolatry  m  IncBa. 


To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  TCenipofal  q^  the  Uqitefl-Kingdam  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  Parliament  assembled. 

The  Petition  of  the  undersigned  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  resident  in  Calcutta  ; 

Humbly  showeth, 

That  y6ur  Petitioners^  being  members  of  various  Protestant  denominations,  and  most  of 
them  having  resided  several  years  in  India,  are  deeply  interested  fn  the  prepress  of  divine 
truth  in  this  country,  and  strongly  participate  in  the  conviction,  now  generally  entertained, 
that  the  connexion  of  the  Government  of  India  wilhthe-Hindtt  and  Mahommedan  religions 
is  both  wrong  in  itself,  and  an  obstacle  to  that  spread  of  Christianity  which  your  Petitioners 
are  aiming  to  secure. 

That  yocnr  Petitioners  willingly  and  thankMly  acknowledge,  that  much  has  been  done  in 
recent  years  to  release  the  Government  from  its  active  share  in  the  ceremonies  of  those 
religions,  and  to  leave  their  disciples  to  maintain  them  in  their  own  way  and  from  their  own 
resources.  They  admit  with  pleasure  that  many  of  the  most  prominent  evils  which  once 
existed  have  now  been  abolisned ;  that  oalhs  are  no  longer  administered  in  the  Company's 
-Courts  in  the  names  of  Hindu  idols ;  that  salutes  in  honour  of  those  idols  have  been  discon- 
tinued ;  that  the  pilgrim  taxes  at  Gaya,  Allahabad,  Pnri,  and  Dharwar,  have  been  abolished ; 
that  in  the  Presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  the  Revenue  Collectors  are  no  longer 
active  agents  in  maintaining  idd  worship ;  that  the  temple-lands  are  no  longer  under  their 
charge ;  that  they  have  ceased  to  appoint  Brahmans  to  pray  for  rain  in  seasons  of  drought ; 
to  summon  villagers  to  draw  the  idol  cars ;  to  sanction  officially  with  their  presence  and 
authority  the  actual  ceremonies  of  Hinduism,  and  to  present  clothes,  jewels  and  fruit  to  idols 
in  the  name  of  the  Honourable  £ast  India  Company. 

That  your  Petitioners  believe  that  much  still  remains  to  be  done  before  the  Government 
of  India  shall  be  finally  and  fully  severed  from  the  religious  systems  which  it  has  so  long 
•sustained.  Under  the  arrangement  which  was  repoitea  in  August  1849,  G^mmittees  of 
Natives,  or  respectable  individuals,  have  in  numerous  cases  been  substituted  for  the  Revenue 
Collectors  in  the  management  of  the  shrines  which  the  Government  supported;  but  in  some 
respects,  the  former  direct  connexion  between  those  shrines  and  the  Government  has  only 
been  replaced  by  an  indirect  one,  calculated  to  a  certain  extent  to  hide  the  real  character  of 
the  alliance. 

That  your  Petitioners  have  learned  from  the  return  made  by  the  Government  of  India  in 
18t9,  that,  at  the  present  time  and  under  the  arrangement  recently  adopted,  more  than  16 
lakhs  of  rupees,  or  1 60,000  L,  are  annually  paid  by  the  Government  of  india  for  the  support 
of  temples  and  mosques  of  Brahmans  and  Moulvies,  of  which  about  seven  lakhs  are  expended 
in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  and  eight  lakhs  in  that  of  Madras.  That,  while  your  Petitioners 
admit  that  to  some  of  these  grnats  the  temples  referred  to  Rave  a  strong  claim  (such  grants 
being  made  in  commutation  for  the  revenue  of  lands  still  under  the  charge  of  Government, 
and  which  cannot  be  surrendered  because  their  boundaries  are  unknown),  they  feel  convinced 
that  searching  inquiry  would  prove  the  claims  of  others  to  be  more  than  questionable.  That 
the  fact  is  well  known  that  on  several  occasions  when  new  territories  have  been  annexed  by 
the  Government  of  India,  and  it  has  been  found  that  certain  voluntary  contributions  have 
been  customarily  made  for  religious  objects  by  the  former  authorities,  these  donations  have 
been  continued  by  the  East  India  Company,  under  the  belief  that  treaties  which  guaranteed 
protection  to  the  rights  uf  the  Natives  of  those  territories,  bound  the  Government  also  to 
perpetuate  those  gtfu,  although,  being  originally  voluntary,  they  are  so  still,  and  ought  to  be 
Avitndrawn,  on  account  of  their  injurious  tendency.  That  in  illustration  of  these  remarks, 
your  Petitioners  can  point  to  the  celebrated  temple  of  Parboti  at  Poonah,  which  was  a  mere 
private  temple  of  the  Mahratta  Peishwa,  and  to  the  College  of  Brahmans  at  the  same  place ; 
which  two  establishments,  with  other  minor  temples  in  tliat  Collectorate,  receive  an  annual 
-gift  from  the  East  India  Company  of  more  than  10,000/. 

That  your  Petitioners  have  been  informed  that  a  custom  formerly  existed  in  the  -Agra 
Presidency,  by  which  the  Government  of  India  presented  addresses  of  honour  to  Mahommedan 
XDadis  on  the  occasion  of  the  Eed  festival,  and  that  such  gifts  have  been  commuted  into 
money  payments,  and  are  continued  to  the  present  day. 

That  your  Petitioners  have  heard  on  good  authority  that  another  custom  has  prevailed,  by 
whicrh,  when  the  Governor-general  and  other  high  officers  of  state  in  travelling  have 
approached  celebrated  Native  shrines,  offerings  have  been  there  presented  which  were  paid 
out  of  the  public  purse,  and  that  at  Amritsir,  Jw&l&-mutshi  and  Tarantarow  in  the  Punjab^ 
such  offerings  have  been  presented  within  a  recent  period. 

That  your  Petitioners  have  never  observed  any  mention  of  these  offerings  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary returns  upon  the  subject  of  Idolatry  in  India,  and  are  aware  of  other  cases  which 
have  in  like  manner  been  passed  over.  That  for  a  long  period  a  poojari  or  Brahman  priest 
was  employed,  at  an  annual  expense  of  about  200^  (or  2,000  rupees)  in  the  Salt  Agency, 
-at  Hidgelee,  whose  duty  it  waa  .continually  la  worship .  Lakshmi,  the  Hindu  Goddess  of 
Fortune,  in  the  empty  salt  golahs,  in  oitler  to  secure  the  Company's  trade  against  loss.    That 
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A{)peiidiz  D.  at  the  opium  agency  in  Behar,  a  special  ^ift  was  made  to  the  Biahmans  to  secure  good 
—- -  fortune  on  the  sailing  of  the  first  opium  boats  every  season  towards  Calcutta.    That  in  the 

money  advances  at  the  beginnina;  of  the  opium  season,  certain  payments  to  Brahmans  were 
regularly  included ;  and  that  a  similar  practice  existed  in  the  salt  agency  at  Hidgelee.  That 
your  Petitioners  believe  that  these  practices  continued  for  a  long  period  unknown  to  the 
heads  of  the  respective  departments ;  that  they  were  never  specified  in  the  Parliamentary 
returns,  being  reckoned  in  the  salt  and  opium  agencies  as  regular  current  expenses'.  That  these 
practices,  were  recently  broug;ht  to  light/ and  then  suppressed  ;  and  that  your  Petitioners  men- 
tion them  now,  because  they  believe  that  searching  inquiry  would  probably  bring  to  light 
other  practices  of  a  similar  kind. 

That  while  solemn  affirmations  have  been  substituted  for  the  oaths  formerly  taken  by 
Hindus  and  Mussulmans  in  the  Company's  Courts,  the  law  which  permits  this  variation 
from  former  custom  has  not  yet  been  extended  to  the  Courts  established  by  Her  Majesty's 
Charters  in  India,  and  that  oaths  on  the  Koran  and  oaths  in  the  names  of  Hindu  deities 
continue  to  be  administered  in  those  Courts  as  in  former  days. 

That  your  Petitioners  have  heard  with  regret,  that  notwithstanding  the  positive  orders  of 
the  Court  of  Directors,  the  residents  at  Baroda  and  Nagpore  have,  withm  recent  periods, 
recognized  and  attended  in  their  official  capacity  idolatrous  festivals  celebrated  by  the  Hinda 
Rajas  of  those  territories,  and  that  in  the  latter  case  such  attendance  was  doubly  painful 
from  the  fact  that,  in  1847,  the  acting  resident  at  Nagpore,  Captain  Ramsay,  compelled  the 
Missionaries  to  give  up  to  the  Raja  a  young  convert  who  had  applied  to  theui  for  baptism, 
on  the  ground  that  under  the  Nu^jrpore  treaty  with  the  liast  India  Company,  he  could  not 
protect  the  Raja's  **  discontented  subjects ;  "  and  your  Petitioners  remind  your  Right  Honour- 
able House  that  this  view  of  the  obligations  of  the  Government  of  this  country  was  formally 
sanctioned  by  the  Government  of  India. 

That  your  Petitioners  believe  that  in  the  Madrissa  College  in  Calcutta,  and  in  various 
Sanscrit  Colleges  endowed  by  Government,  the  authoritaiive  precepts,  doctrines  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Hindu  and  Mahommedan  relioions  are  taught  at  the  expense  of  the  Govern- 
ment; that  the  explanations  and  reasons  that  have  been  offered  respecting  such  an  anomalous 
proceeding  are  insufficient  to  defend  it ;  and  that,  in  the  case  of  these  colleges,  one  of  the 
most  offensive  and  direct  forms  of  the  Government  connexion  with  false  religions  exists 
notwithstanding  the  exoressed  wishes  of  the  Court  of  Directors  and  of  your  Right  Honour- 
able House,  intact  to  the  present  lime.  Your  Petitioners  are  aware  ol'  the  value  of  these 
colleges  as  philological  institutions,  promoting  the  cultivation  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
languages  of  India,  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  to  ihis  use  of  them  that  the  objections  above 
made  have  referred. 

That  your  Petitioners  have  reason  to  believe,  that  by  a  despatch  to  the  Governor-general 
in  1847,  the  Court  of  Directors  prohibi'ed  their  public  servants  from  taking  part  in 
missionary  undertakings,  and  thereby  conveyed  to  many  minds  the  impression  ihat  they 
would  view  with  disfavour  all  who  should  not  see  it  to  be  their  duty  to  be  entirely  neutral  in 
the  great  contest  of  Christianity  in  this  country,  and  that  your  Petitioners  consider  such  a 
prohibition,  in  contrast  to  the  Court's  own  alliance  with  false  religions,  with  feelings  of  surprise 
and  sorrow. 

Further,  that  in  respect  to  one  of  the  great  obstacles  to  that  full  and  complete  discon- 
nexion of  the  Government  of  India  fVom  the  Hindu  and  Mahommedan  religions  for  which, 
they  pray,  your  Petitioners  would  draw  the  special  attention  of  your  Lordships  to  the 
Regulations  of  the  Indian  Government  respecting  endowments  for  the  support  of  those 
religions.  That  by  Regulation  XIX.  of  1810,  in  Bengal,  and  Regulation  VII.  of  1817,  in 
the  Presidency  of  Madras,  such  endowments  are  recognised  as  '*  pious  and  beneficial ;"  the 
care  of  them  is  vested  in  the  Boards  of  Revenue  as  "  an  important  duty  of  Government ;" 
and  questions  connected  wiih  them  have  hitherto  been  placed  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  ordinary  civil  courts,  but  under  the  officers  of  those  Boards.  That  your  Petitioners 
consider  that  several  weighty  reasons  may  be  urged  against  those  Regulations,  inasmuch  as 
they  constitute  the  Government  the  trustee  of  such  endowments,  and  treat  ihem  as  if  they 
were  matters  of  great  benefit  to  society,  and  of  pecuniary  interest  to  the  Revenue  authorities; 
inasmuch  also,  as  to  enforce  them  fully  would  bring  the  Government  into  more  iniimate 
connexion  wiih  those  religions  than  they  have  ever  yet  held ;  and  chiefly,  because  they  now 
stand  in  the  way  of  those  very  arrangements  which  the  Government  of  India  has  recently 
been  making  for  disconnecting  itself  altogether  from  those  endowments.  In  ihe  Madras 
Presidency,  for  instance,  the  collectors  have  been  forbidden  to  interfere  in  the  management 
of  mosques  and  temples,  yet  the  Regulation  which  commands  them  to  inierfere  still  con- 
tinues on  the  statute  book.  While,  at  the  same  time,  should  breaches  of  tmst  in  their 
managejuent  occur,  the  civil  courts  refuse  to  lake  them  into  consideration  because  that 
Regulation  is  unrepealed.  That  this  anomalous  state  of  things  was  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  Supreme  Government  of  India  by  the  Government  of  Madras  several  years  ago,  and 
that  they  have  provided  no  new  Regulations  to  meet  the  difficulty. 

•  That  your  Petitioners  feel  the  need  of  a  searching  inquiry  into  all  these  subjects.  They 
fear  that  while  public  attention  has  been  speii^illy  directed  to  the  Temple  of  Juggernath, 
and  to  the  donation  which  it  annually  receives,  other  matters  not  less  important  have  con- 
tinued almost  unnoticed,  although  they  have  the  authority  of  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Supreme  Council  in  India  (Sir  H.  Maddbck,  in  his  published  Minute  of  1844)  for  saying, 
that  **  the  Temple  of  Juggernath  is  onlvone  of  innumerable  Hindu  Temples  receiving  endow- 
ments from  the  Government  of  India/' 

That  your  Petitioners  hailed  with  lively  gi*atitude  the  draft  of  an  Act  which  the  Supreme 
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Council  of  India  published  in  the  '*  Calcutta  Gazette'*  upwards  of  a  year  ago,  for  the  final       Appendix  D. 
seterance  of  Government  from  the  Temf)le  of  Juggernath,  and  that  your  Petitioners  hoped  — ^— 

that  a  measure  so  wise  and  just,  demanded  alike  by  sound  policy,  public  justice  and 
Christian  principle,  would  speedily  be  passed  into  a  law ;  but  that  now  they  fear  that  tlie 
views  and  intentions  of  the  Grovernment  of  India  have  changed,  and  that  the  passing  of  this 
Act  is  extremely  uncertain. 

Your  Petitioners,  therefore,  without  dwelling  on  the  very  solemn  subject  of  tlie  evils  of  this 
^^nnexion  between  a  Christian  Government  and  the  shrines  of  false  religions,  respectfully 
pray  your  Right  Honourable  House  to  lake  into  consideration  such  further  measures  as 
may  be  required  for  completing  the  entire  severance  of  the  Government  of  India  from  the 
Hindu  and  Mahommedan  reli^^nons;  to  institute  a  searching  investigation  into  the  allegations 
of  this  Petition,  and  to  have  laid  upon  the  Table  of  your  Honourable  House  a  copy  of  the 
despatch  of  1847  above  referred  to,  with  a  statement  of  its  origin  and  intended  aim.  Your 
Petitioners  especially  pray,  that  your  Right  Honourable  House  will  be  pleased  to  call  for 
a  complete,  distinct  and  detailed  statement  of  every  jzrant  now  directly  or  indirectly 
paid  to  the  above  relio;«ons,  in  every  district  and  province  of  the  ("ontinent  of  India 
under  English  rule;  to  institute  a  rigid  scrutiny  into  the  groimd  and  title  upon  which  each 
one  of  these  grants  is  claimed,  whether  it  be  to  mosques  or  temples,  to  Brahmans  or  Moulvies, 
to  idolatrous  ceremonies,  or  the  education  of  the  young  in  the  authoritative  Shastras  of 
those  religions;  and  to  cause  every  revenue  official  in  India  to  report  minutely  on  every  fact 
that  brings  the  Government  into  any  connexion  whatsoever  with  Mahommedanism  and 
Hinduism  in  the  district  under  his  charge.  They  pray  also  that  your  Right  Honourable 
House  will  direct  the  Government  of  India  to  repeal  the  two  liegnlaiions  which  your 
Petitioners  have  referred  to,  and  to  enact  in  their  stead  a  Kegulation  applicable  to  all 
the  Presidencies  of  India,  by  which  the  endowments  of  the  Hindu  and  Mahommedan 
religions  shall,  like  all  other  trusts,  be  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  tl\e  civil  courts. 

And  lastly,  your  Petitioners  will  ever  pray,  that  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  of  justice  may  be 
abundantly  granted  to  yuur  Right  Honourable  House,  by  that  great  and  gracious  God, 
who  has  said  thvA  **  Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any 
people." 

Carapiet  Chateii  a r atoon,  Baptijst  Missionary. 
W.  S.  Mack  at.  Missionary  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 
Sec,    &c.    Sic. 


PETITION,  praying  that  the  Monopoly  of  Salt  exercised  by  the  Eaet  India 
Company  in  India  be  abolished;  that^  if  it  should  be  considered  still 
expedient  to  levy  a  Tax  on  this  Necessary  of  life,  that  it  should  be  in  such  a 
form  as  to  press  less  heavily  on  the  Poor  of  India  than  the  present  System  of 
Taauition.  

To  the  Ri^  Honourable  the  Lords  Spiritual  dnd  Temporal  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  ParKament  assembled. 

The  bumble  Petition  of  the  Bristol  Chamber  of  Commbrgb^ 

Showeth, 

That*,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Petitioners,  the  Salt  Tax  imposed  by  the  East  India 
Company  is  cruel  and  oppressive  towards  the  people  under  their  rule,  impolitic  in  a  financial 
point  of  view,  unjost  and  injurious  to  the  maiiufaciuring,  commercial  and  shipping  interests 
of  this  country,  and  inconsistent  with  tlie  present  pchcy  of  the  Legislature. 

That  it  appears  from  information  which  has  been  made  public,  that  the  cost  of  salt  to  the 
East  India  Company  is  at  the  rate  of  One  farthin^r  per  pound ;  that  the  Comp.iny  add  to  that 
a  profit  at  the  rate  of  Three  farthings  per  pound,  and  that  the  Company  suffer  the  dealers 
to  traffic  in  the  article,  so  that  eventually  the  cost'  to  the  consumer  is  about '!' wo-pence 
farthing  per  pound,  or  Twenty-one  pounds  per  ton.  That  the  tax  imposed  by  the  Company 
on  salt  imported  into  India  is  equivalent  to  the  profit  of  Three  farthings  per  pound,  which 
they  add  to  the  contract  price  of  the  salt  manufactured  fir  them  in  India;  and  the  operations 
of  the  dealers  enhance  the  price  of  the  imported  article  to  the  consumer  to  the  amount 
already  stated  or  thereabouts  ;  and  a  monopoly  is  thrs  established,  by  means  of  which  an 
extortionate  price  is  obtained  from  the  pooi  ryot  of*  India  for  this  prime  necessary  of  life. 

That  the  first  cost  of  salt  in  this  country  does  not  exiee<l  one-sixth  that  manuractnred  in 
India;  that  the  price  to  the  consumer  here  is  but  about  Thirty  shillings  per  ton,  instead  of 
Twenty-one  pounds  per  ton,  as  in  India;  and  if  it  were  necessary  to  abolish  the  Salt  Tax  at 
home  some  years  since,  it  appears  to  your  Peiitioners  that  the  millions  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects  of  India  have  a  much  stronger  claim  f  )r  its  remissitm  in  their  case,  wretchedly 
poor  as  they  are,  and  essentially  necessary  as  salt  is  to  their  daily  sustenance,  and  to  the 
prevention  of  disease  in  such  a  climate. 

That  it  appears  from  statistical  accounts  which  have  been  published,  thit  the  quantity  of 
salt  consumed  in  India  is  less  than  one-half  that  cbnsumed  in  this  countr)*,  relatively  to  the 
populations,  it  being  about  Twelve  pounds  per  head  per  annum  in  the  former,  and  I'wenty- 
five  ponnds  per  head  per  annum  in  ihe  latter. 
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Ap|>endu  D.  That,  but  for  the  before*mentioned  tax  and  monopoly,  salt  manufactured  in  England  could 

— — .  be  exported  and  sold  in  Calcutta  at  from  Forty  shillings  to  Forty-four  shillings  per  ton, 

and  the  price  would  be  reduced  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  monopoly  to  about  one-tenth  the 
present  rate  to  the  consumer  in  India. 

That  the  abrogation  of  the  monopoly  would  tend  greatly  to  benefit  and  give  employment 
to  the  home  manufacturers  of  the  article^  who  are  capable  of  producing  an  unlimited  quantity^ 
and  also  to  the  commercial,  the  shipping  and  the  manufacturing  interests  generally. 

Your  Petitioners  therefore  pray  that  your  Rieht  Honourable  House  will  be 
pleased  to  take  such  measures  as  will  ensure  the  abolition  of  this  monopoly,  in  any 
legislative  measure  which  may  be  brought  before  your  Right  Honourable  House 
during  the  present  Session  of  Parliament,  relative  to  the  East  India  Company's 
Charter;  or,  if  your  Right  Honourable  House  should  deem  it  expedient  to  continue 
some  tax  on  the  article,  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  place  such  restrictions  on  the 
Company  and  the  dealers  as  will  ensure  the  poor  ryot  of  India  having  the  full  benefit 
of  any  reduction  in  the  amount  of  the  tax  which  you  may  be  pleased  to  require. 
Signed,  on  behalf  of  the  Bristol  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

James  Bush, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee. 


PETITION,  complaining  of  certain  Grievances  under  which  they,  and  the 
Community  to  which  they  belong,  labour  in  the  existing  state  of  the  Law, 
and  praying  for  Relief,  of  East  Indians  of  the  Presidencies  of  Calcutta, 
Madras  and  Bombay,  at  present  residing  in  London,  at  a  Meeting  held  at 
the  Residence  of  John  B.  Pharoah,  Esquire,  Ennore  House,  Lower  Tulse- 
hill,  Brixton. 

To  tlie  Right  Hononrable  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  Parliament  assembled. 

The  humble  Petition  of  East  Indians  of  the  Presidencies  of  Calcutta,  Madras  and 
Bombay,  at  present  residing  in  London, 

Most  humbly  showed), 

1.  That  your  Petitioners  are  natives  of  India,  and  members  of  a  numerous  and  increasing 
class  of  subjects  of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  at  present  sojourning  in  this  country. 

2.  That  tne  community  to  which  your  Petitioners  belong  are  chiefly  descended  from 
European  fathers,  and  from  natives  of  India  on  their  mothers'  side,  and  from  intermarriages 
between  the  offspring  of  such  connexions. 

3.  That  your  Petitioners'  community  forms  a  distinct  one  throughout  the  continent  of 
India,  and  dates  its  existence  lon^  prior  to  the  establishment  of  British  rule  there. 

4.  That,  ever  since  Great  Britam  has  acquired  permanent  possession  in  India,  your  Peti- 
tioners' community  has  increased  in  numb^  more  rapidly. 

5.  That  your  Petitioners,  although  at  present  remotely  situated  from  their  native  land, 
feeliug  the  deepest  solicitude  in  the  well-being  and  every  particular  touching  the  ordinary 
interests  in  life  of  their  countrymen,  cannot,  therefore,  refrain  from  manifesting  their  own 
heartfelt  sense  at  the  present  juncture  as  regards  the  public  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
British  India. 

6.  That  your  Petitioners  consider  it  imperative  upon  them  to  submit  to  your  Right 
Honourable  House  the  following  grievances;  and,  although  it  maybe  urged  that  they  have- 
been  viitually  and  positively  removed  by  the  East  India  Company's  Charter  of  1833,  your 
Petitioners,  nevertheless,  beg  leave  most  respectfully  to  assert,  that  in  spirit  or  operation, 
that  Charter,  in  relation  to  sucb  grievances,  remains  up  to  the  present  time  a  dead  letter. 

7.  That  your  Petitioners'  community  in  India  is  entirely  destitute  of  any  rule  of  civil 
law.  Those  who  are  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  Her  Majesty  s  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature, 
and  who  may  be  temporarily  or  permanently  residing  in  the  interior  provinces,  are  there 
made  amenable  to  the  Mahomedan  and  Hindoo  Criminal  Laws* 

8.  That  although  a  right  of  appeal  is  sometimes  allowed  to  the  superior  tribunal,  desig- 
nated the  Sudder  Nizamut  Adawlut  of  the  East  India  Company,  yet  such  is  the  extra- 
ordinary power  it  possesses,  that  it  can  increase  punishment  without  allovring  the  common 
privilege  of  producing  further  evidence. 

9.  That  as  British  subjects,  and  more  especially  as  professini^  the  Christian  reli^on,  it  is 
extremely  i-epuenant  to  the  feelings  of  ^our  Petitioners'  community  to  submit  to  the 
Mahomedan  or  Hindoo  code  in  the  provincial  courts. 

10.  That  by  Regulation  VIII.  of  1813,  enacted  by  the  East  India  Company,  your  Peti- 
tioners' community  are  expressly  classed  among  native  subjects  of  the  British  Government, 
and,  consequently,  subjected  to  all  the  disabilities  of  their  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  fellow- 
subjects;  and  by  llegulation  III.  of  1818,  enacted  by  the  local  Government,  they  have 
been  deprived  of  the  protection  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  besides  beins:  liable  to  be  taken 
up  on  mere  suspicion,  punished  and  imprisoned  as  state  prisoners,  without  the  slightest 
chance  of  legal  protection,  or  hope  of  release,  since  the  only  channel  of  appeal  is  the  local 
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Government;  and  thus  placii^  their  property,  their  liberty,  and  even  their  lives,  at  the       Appendix  D 
mercy  of  every  public  functionary  who  may  happen  to  be  vested  with  power  or  authority.  ,, 

13.  That,  by  Regulation  III.  of  1821,  your  Petitioners*  community  is  subjected,  in  all    . 
cases,  to  be  dealt  with  as  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  natives  of  the  lowest  m*ade,  by  being 
fined,  imptisoned,  and  subjected  even  to  corporal  punishment,  not  only  at  the  discretion  of 
the  European  Judges  or  Magistrates  orf  the  Eaet  India  Cooipeny's  service,  but  even  of  the 
Mahomedan  and  Hindoo  oflScers  of  justice. 

12.  That  the  criminal  code  to  which  your  Petitioners*  community  have  been  subjected 
is  felt  by  them,  not  only  as  a  direct  outrage  to  the  religion  they  profess,  but  as  an  act  of 
positive  pergonal  degradation  and  gross  injustice. 

13.  Tfiat,  although  the  Act  of  the  last  Charter,  namely,  of  1833,  throws  open  all  offices  of 
trust  and  emolument  in  the  civil,  military  ^nd  other  branches  of  the  East  India  Company's 
service,  *'  without  distinctitm  of  caste,  colour  or  creed  ;**  yet  the  door  to  preferment  is 
literally  closed  against  your  Petitioners'  countrymen,  when  njany  of  them  are  perfectly 
qualified  to  fill  them ;  and  they  continue  to  be  superseded  by  Europeans,  quite  inefficient 
both  from  their  standing  and  inexperience,  as  well  as  from  their  want  of  general  knowledge 
with  respect  to  the  manner*,  habits  and  notions  of  the  people  of  the  country. 

14.  That  the- Charter  of  1833,  not  having  realized  the  expectations  of  your  Petitioners' 
countrymen,  by  a  fair  distribution  even  of  many  of  the  subordinate  appointments  under 
Government  in  the  gift  of  heads  of  departments,  and  which  are  almost  invariably  conferred 
on  others,  will  be  borne  nnt  by'the  fact  of  the  pancity  of  yonr  Petitioners'  body  holding 
any  such  places  in  all  the  Presidencies  of  India. 

15.  That  your  Petitionee  camiot  refrain  from  objectii^  iotht  primA  faeie  evidence 
recently  jriven  \\y  some  officials  of  the  East  India  Compai;iy's  Service  before  the  Committee 
of  your  Right  Honourable  House,  in  terms  no  less  unmeasured  than  disparagintr,  as  ihey 
are  galling  to  the  feelings  bf  yoor  Petitioners  and  of  Ibeir  comdiunity. 

16.  Your  Petitfionerf  think  it  needJesstQ  cite  minutely  jnsttances  of  the  geneial  efficiency 
or  fitness  of  their  community  towards  being  raised  to  superior  offices  equally  with  Europeans, 
beyond  the  facts  that  General  Jones,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Bombay  Army  in  the  years 
1»03,  1804  and  1805  ;  General  Lang,  of  the  Madras  Army ;  and  the  distinguished  and  cele- 
bmted  Colonels  Skinner  and  Gardener,  and  Colonel  Stevenson,  a  late  Quartennaster- genera  I 
of  the  Beng^al  Army,  belonged  to  the  class  of  your  Petitioners ;  and  that  the  few  who  had 
been  admitted  prior  to  the  prohibitory  regulation,  and  otheri  now  belonging  to  the  Military 
and  Civil  Services  of  the  East  India  Company,  were,  and  are,  sufficiently  reputed  for  their 
high  integrity,  superior  qualifications .  and  extensive  information  is  abundantly  testified  by 
the  Chronicles  ot  India,  the  public  testimony  invariably  borne  in  tl)eir  favour  by  such 
eminent  statesmen  as  the  late  Sir  John  Malcolm,  the  late  Lord  Metcalfe,  the  late  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  the  late  Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  and  a  host  of  other  public  characters, 
and  is  further  attessted  by  the  several  highly  respectable  and  eminent  meinbers  of  our  com- 
munity who  have  adorned  the  bar,  the  pulpit  and  the  faculty,  and  who  are  now  heads  of 
several  banking  and  nierciintile  firms  of  the  first  respectability,  and  constitute  living  proofs 
of  the  general  respectable  capacity  of  your  Petitioners'  community,  which  must  be  well  known 
to  your  Right  Honourable  llouse,  and  cannot  require  any  further  or  lengthened  illustration. 

17.  That  your  Petitioners  finally,  most  humbly,  and  with  the  greatest  deference,  venture 
to  state,  that  were  the  feelings,  opmion?  or  wants  of  their  communitv  consulted,  they  would 
one  and  all  exclaim  and  demand  that  legislators  should  also  be  chosen  from  among  their 
own  body  as  well  as  from  the  various  classes  or  tribes  of  the  people,  to  fairly  represent  their 
diverse  interests  in  the  Councils  of  the  future  administration  of  India,  as  pre-eminently  qua- 
lified by  their  local  knowledge.  And,  although  millions  of  the  population  of  India  have 
hitherto  most  patiently  submitted  to  be  taxed,  neglected,  misrepresented  and  misgoverned 
by  an  oligarchy,  chiefiy  chosen  by  an  unquestionably  objectionable  constituency  of  both 
sexes,  and  that,  too,  composed  of  a  fractional  atom  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  talent,  experience 
and  respectability  of  the  English  nation,  your  Petitioners  beg  leave  most  respectfully  to 
assure  your  Right  Honourable  House,  that,  whether  the  reins  of  the  future  Government  of 
India  are  to  continue  to  be  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  East  India  Company,  or  to  be  placed 
immediately  under  the  supreme  control  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  your  Petitioners  do 
not  feel  solicitous  of  any  change  whatever  beyond  the  desire  of  perfect  equality  of  privileges, 
and  justice  being  both  practically  and  theoretically  meted  out  to  them,  not  only  as  British 
subjects,  but  as  inheritors  of  their  native  land,  and  who,  for  loyalty  and  attachment,  stand 
second  to  none  in  the  British  Empire,  and  who  are  still,  and  ever  will  be,  found  ready  to 
defend  the  Empire  of  Great  Britain. 

And  your  Petitioners,  in  submitting  the  foregoing  statemfnt  of  their  grievances  to  the 
serioxis  consideration,  wisdom  and  justice  of  your  Right  Honourable  House,  as  in  duty 
bound,  will  ever  pray,  &c. 

Signed,  on  behalf  of  a  Meeting  of  East  Indians  of  the  Presidencies  of  Calcutta,, 
Madras  and  Bombay,  at  present  residing  in  London,  held  at  the  Residence  of 
John  B.  Pharoah,  Esquire,  Ennore  House,  Lower  Tulse-hiil,  Brixton,  near 
London, 

John  Wollaston,  Chairman. 


(20-III.  App.)  M  m  PETITIOPf, 
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PETITION,  complaining  of  certain  Grievancbs,  and  praying  for  Relief,  of  East 
ladians.  Inhabitants  of  Calcutta  and  the  Proirinces  subject  to  the  Presidencj 
of  Fort  William,  in  Bengal. 


To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  Parliament  assembled. 

The  humble  Petition  of  the  undersigned.  East  Indians,  Inhabitants  of  Calcutta  and  the 
Provinces  subject  to  the  Presidency  of  Fort  William,  in  Bbnqal, 

Humbly  shoWeth, 
That  your  Petitioners  are  of  the  class  called  East  Indians,  being  persons  of  mixed 
European  and  Asiatic  parentage,  and  their  offspring  by  intermarriages.  A  Petition  from 
the  same  class  was  presented  to  your  Honourable  House  in  the  year  1830,  in  anticipation  of 
the  Parliamentary  investii^ations  into  the  affairs  of  India  which  were  expected  on  the  expi- 
ration of  the  Act*  by  which  the  East  India  Company  then  held  the  possession  and  govern- 
ment of  the  British  territories  in  India. 

2.  That  their  Petition  of  1880  set  forth  in  detail  divers  dif^abilities  and  grievances  under 
which  they  were  labouring,  and  showed  that  they  were  deprived  of  certain  legal  rights  and 
privities  to  which  they  were  entitled  as  the  descendants  of  Englishmen  and  as  Christians, 
whereby  they  were  placed  as  a  body,  although  subjects  of  the  British  Crown,  to  which  alone 
they  recognize  their  allegiance  to  be  due,  in  a  position  of  social  and  political  degradation. 

3.  That  the  Actf  passed  in  the  year  1833,  for  continuing  the  Government  of  the  British 
territories  in  the  East  India  Company,  contained  provisions  designed  and  calculated  to 
remove  the  disabilities  of  which  the  East  Indians  complained ;  but  the  just  and  humane 
intentions  of  the  British  Parliament  have  been  in  a  great  measure  frustrated  by  the  provi- 
sions in  question  of  the  Act  of  1833  being  wholly  or  partially  disregarded  in  practice,  and 
thus  several,  and  the  most  serious,  of  the  grievances  which  formed  the  subject  of  representa- 
tion 20  years  ago,  to  this  day  remain  unredressed. 

4.  That  the  Act  of  1833  provided  for  the  formation  of  an  Indian  Law  Commission,  with 
a  view  to  the  enactment  of  such  laws  as  may  be  applicable  in  common  to  all  classes  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  said  territories."  The  Law  Commissioners,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Oovemor-general  in  Council,  dated  the  3d  October  1840,  made  the  remarkable  declaration, 
that  "  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  British  Crown,  and  of  other  nations  coming  into  British 
India,  not  being  Mahomedans,  are,  independently  of  all  statutes  and  treaties,  exempt  from 
the  operation  of  the  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  laws;"  but,  notwithstanding  this  strongly 
expressed  opinion  of  the  Law  Commissioners,  and  although  practical  relief  was  proposed 
by  them  in  a  draft  Act,  called  the  Lex  Loci  Acts,  a  body  of  laws  *'  applicable  in  conunon  to 
all  classes  of  the  inhabitants,"  has  not  been  passed;  and  your  Petitioners  continue  at  the 
present  time  to  be  excluded  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  from  a  community  of  legal  rights 
with  their  British-born  fellow-subjects,  and  of  legal  privileges  with  the  natives.  The 
Englishman  claims  and  emoys  the  protection  and  immunities  of  the  law  of  Eno^land,  the 
Hindoo  has  the  benefit  of  the  Hindoo  law,  and  the  Mahomedan  of  the  laws  of  Mahomed; 
but  your  Petitioners,  though  Christians,  assimilated  in  education,  habits  and  opinions  to 
Europeans,  are  still  entirely  destitute  of  all  rule  of  civil  law,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them 
still  liable,  out  of  the  local  jurisdiction  of  the  Crown  Courts,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to 
the  degrading  institutions  of  the  Koran. 

5.  That  another  grievance,  from  which  your  Petitioners  suffer,  and  which  formed  a  subject 
of  complaint  in  the  East  Indians'  Petition  of  1830,  is  their  exclusion  from  superior  covenanted 
offices  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company.  The  Act  of  1833  contemplated  the 
removal  of  this  unjust  exclusion,  and  declared  '^  that  no  native  of  the  said  territories,  nor 
any  natural-bom  subject  of  his  Majesty  resident  therein,^  shall,  by  reason  only  of  his  religion, 
place  of  birth,  descent,  colour,  or  any  of  them,  be  disabled  froai  holdintr  any  place,  office  or 
employment  under  the  said  Company;"  but  this  wise  and  just  principle,  laid  down  by  the 
British  Legislature,  for  the  most  part  remains  a  dead  letter  as  respects  your  Petitioners,  because 
no  adequate  provision  has  been  made  for  working  it  out,  Superior  offices,  held  by  members  of 
the  covenanted  service,  are  practically  inaccessible  to  persons  of  your  Petitioners'  class. 
They  are  kept  down  in  a  perpetual  state  of  official  subordination,  from  which  they  cannot 
emerge,  as,  under  the  existing  system,  no  amount  of  merit,  nor  any  length  of  faithful  service, 
or  ability  and  experience  in  office,  can  avail.  A  gulf  divides  the  subordinate  from  the  domi- 
nant 

•  53  Geo.  3,  c.  165,  "  An  Act  for  continuing  in  the  East  India  Company,  for  a  further  Term,  the  Foe- 
session  of  the  British  Territories  in  India,"  &c. 

i*  3  &  4  Will.  4,  c.  85,  ^'  An  Act  for  effecting  an  Arrangement  with  the  East  India  Company,  and  for  the 
bstter  Government  of  His  Majesty's  Indian  Territories  tul  the  30th  day  of  April  1854." 
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Bant  class,  which  the  former  is  not  allowed  to  pasg.     In  many  cases  experience  and  efficiency        Appfndlix  O 

must  submit  to  be  ruled  by  a  covenanted  superior,  possessing  no  previous  knowledge  or  

experience,  while  individuals  of  the  lower  branch  of  the  public  service,  even  when  filling  the  • 
highest  post  attainable  by  them,  and  after  a  lifetime  of  servitude,  are  less  liberally  remune- 
rated than  covenanted  officers  at  the  very  commencement  of  their  career.  Tlie  natural  con- 
sequence of  this  state  of  things  is,  that  it  not  only  directly  tends  to  check  honourable 
ambition,  and  discourage  and  degrade  such  of  their  number  as  belong  to  the  Government 
service,  but  likewise  operates  most  injuriously  in  regard  to  the  moral  and  social  position  of 
others  not  so  employed,  and  who  are  independent  of  the  service  of  the  State,  by  identifying 
them  with  a  class  virtually  held  in  a  state  of  degradation,  and  branded  with  permanent  dis- 
qualification and  proscription. 

6.  That  your  Petitioners,  while  subject  to  all  the  disqualifications  under  which  the  natives 
labour,  are  denied  some  of  the  advantages  which  have  been  extended  to  the  latter.  The 
educational  arrangements  of  the  State,  made  of  late  years  for  the  benefit  of  natives,  totally 
ignore  tiie  existence  of  the  East  Indian  body,  who,  as  a  class,  owe'  their  being  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  British  supremacy  in  the  East,  and  whose  home  is  India.  Colleges  and  schools 
have  been  provided  for  the  education  of  Hindoos  and  Mahometans  respectively,  but  not  for 
the  Christian  portion  of  the  population.  Even  in  the  single  public  institution,  the  Medical 
College,  the  benefits  of  whicii  Christians  share  with  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans,  an  invidious 
distinction  is  observed,  by  which  stipendiary  studentships  are  open  to  natives  alone.  The 
advantages  of  an  institution  of  the  nature  of  a  national  University  your  Petitioners,  in  com- 
mon with  the  natives,  do  not  possess;  but  your  Petitioners  desire  to  record  their  opinion  of 
the  incalculable  g;ood  that  would  fiow  to  all  classes  of  the  Indian  community  were  such  an 
institution  organised  on  an  efficient  scale. 

7.  Tl)at  the  grievances  and  wants  above  glanced  at,  being  embraced  in  the  Petition  of 
the  British  and  other  Christian  inhabitants  of  these  provinces,  which  has  already  been 
presented  to  Parliament,  jour  Petitioners  abstained  from  a  second  time  bringing  tlieir  case 
distinctly  to  the  notice  of  your  Honourable  House.  In  consequence,  however,  of  misre- 
presentations, highly  injurious  to  the  entire  body  of  East  Indians,  contained  in  certain 
evidence,  more  particularly  that  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Bird,  given  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  on  Indian  afifairs,  your  Petitioners,  debarred  as  they  are  from  the  oppor- 
tunity of  submitting  counter  evidence,  are  induced  to  solicit  the  attention  of  your  Honourable 
House  with  the  special  object  of  furnishing  an  explanation,  on  the  basis  of  well-authen- 
ticated facts,  siich  as  they  hope  will  destroy  the  effect  of  those  misrepresentations. 

8.  That  the  misrepresentations  which  your  Petitioners  desire  to  correct  are  mostly  vague, 
general,  intangible,  and  not  easily  reducible  to  distinct  and  definite  propositions,  but  they  have 
all  one  common  tendency  to  disparage  your  Petitioners'  class,  and  depict  them  to  your 
Honourable  House  as  deserving  of  no  consideration.  Your  Petitioners  will  confine  their 
explanation  to  only  a  few  of  the  most  explicit  of  those  hostile  statements. 

9.  That  it  is  not  true  that  the  number  of  the  East  Indians  is  decreasing ;  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  it  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  course  of  the  last  30  years. 
The  number  has  not  only  progressively  increased  accordinsj  to  the  natural  laws  of  popu- 
lation, but  the  growth  of  the  East  Indians,  as  a  class,  is  accelerated  by  the  annual  influx  of 
Europeans  to  this  country,  either  belonging  to  the  army,  or  as  adventurers,  many  of  whom 
form  matrimonial  alliances  with  East  Indian  females,  so  that  the  class  of  East  Indians  is 
in  this  way  constantly  receiving  accessions  to  its  numbers.  The  state  of  things  in  India  is 
unfavourable  to  all  statistical  inquiiy  and  information,  and  your  Petitioners  regret  they  have 
it  not  in  their  power  to  obtain  a  return  of  the  actual  number  of  which  their  class  is  com- 
posed. On  the  other  hand,  however,  your  Petitioners  are  not  aware  of  any  assignable 
cause  why,  while  every  other  community  is  on  the  increase,  the  East  Indians  alone  should 
be  declining  in  number,  and  they  confidently  affirm  that  no  person  ef  any  intelligence  or 
local  expenence  in  this  country  beheves  th.it  such  is  really  the  case. 

10.  That  it  is  not  correct  that  the  East  Indians  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  offices  of 
Government  as  mere  writers  and  copyists.  Persons  of  their  class  are  filling  every  grade  of 
office  open  to  them  under  Government  with  advantage  to  the  State  and  credit  to  them- 
selves, whether  as  uncovenanted  Judges,  Magistrates,  Collectors  or  Superintendents,  and 
heads  of  offices,  &c.     In  every  profession,  trade  and  calling,  in  every  honest  and  honourable 

Imrsuit,  East  Indians  are  to  be  found  ;  as  clergymen  and  missionaries,  medical  practitioners, 
awyers,  advocates,  mariners,  engineers,  surveyors  and  artists,  schoolmasters,  apothecaries, 
merchants,  artisans,  manufacturers,  shopkeepers, .  agriculturists,  printers,  musicians, 
accountants  and  clerks.  When  employed  on  account  of  others,  whether  the  Government 
or  private  companies,  private  firms  or  private  individuals,  they  have,  by  their  intelligence, 
ability,  honesty  and  industry,  generally  gained  the  commendation  and  confidence  of  their 
employers ;  while  those  following  independent  professions,  trades  or  other  callings,  have, 
by  their  energy  and  assiduity,  secured  for  themselves  a  fair  measure  of  success.  Although 
persons  of  your  Petitioners'  class  did,  20  and  30  years  ago,  find  extensive  employment  in 
Government  offices,  the  increase  of  their  numbers  and  the  advance  made  by  the  natives  in 
English  education,  as  well  as  the  free  access  to  this  country  now  allowed  to  Europeans, 
have  conspired  to  disperse  East  Indians  over  all  the  various  walks  of  hfe  accessible  to  them ; 
aiid  it  is  a  fact  which  they  desire  specially  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  your  Honourable 
Hous^e,  that,  notwithstanding  the  competition  both  of  European  and  Native,  and  in  spite  of 
every  disadvantage  and  disqualification  under  which  they  are  placed,  persons  of  your  Peti- 
tioners' class  still  maintain  a  position  of  respectability,  and  a  character  for  intelligence  and 
iwefulness — a  fact  which  is  generally  admitted  by  those  who,  knowing  them  well,  are  best 
qualified  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject. 
*  (20—111.  App.)  m  m  2  11.  That>  t 
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Appendix  D.  ^^-  '^^^^  >n  the  injurious  evidence  in  question,  your  Petitioners  have  been  taunted  with 

—  the  statement  that  few  of  their  number  have  been  very  eminent;    but  your  Petitioners 

submit  that  it  is  given  to  very  few  j^ersons  of  any  class  of  men  whatever,  however  high 
their  privileges  or  advantages,  to  be  **  veiy  eminent."  Individuals  are  born  to  hold  eminent 
positions,  or  are  made  eminent  by  circumstances,  or  earn  eminence  for  themselves,  by  their 
talents  and  exertions ;  but  whole  classes  and  communities,  comprising  every  conceivable 
degree  of  education  and  social  gradation,  are  never  **  very  eminent,"  or  the  contrary,  in 
the  mass ;  and  the  East  Indian  body  certainly  foim  no  exception  to  the  universal  rule. 
Nor  is  the  attainment  of  a  lofty  eminence  necessary  to  entitle  your  Petitioners,  or  any  class, 
to  be  protected  from  unjust  exclusions,  disqualifications  and  grievances,  such  as  the  East 
Indians  suffer  from.  But  a  constrained  admission  contained  in  the  evidence  itself  would 
go  to  show  that  some  of  your  Petitioners'  class  have  reached  eminence ;  while  your  Peti- 
tioners confidently  make  the  statement  that^  notwithstanding  the  legal  disabilities  of  their 
position  and  the  prejudicial  effects  of  the  proscription  inflicted  upon  the  entire  body  under 
the  present  system  of  (jovernment,  did  the  scope  and  limits  of  a  Petition  admit  of  it,  your 
Petitioners  might  adduce  numerous  examples  to  show  that  East  Indians  have  in  past  times, 
as  in  recent  years,  achieved  "  eminence  '*  in  the  various  pursuits  of  life  in  which  they  have 
embarked.  • 

12.  That  it  is  incorrect  that  the  East  Indians  "  are  not  respected  either  by  the  Natives 
or  the  Europeans,  generally  speakinjc :"  generally  speakins:,  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The 
members  of  the  covenanted  services,  indeed,  evince  small  consideration  or  respect  for  either 
East  Indians  or  Natives,  or  even  for  Europeans  out  of  the  pale  of  those  services.  But  an 
East  Indian  on  tlie  same  footing,  and  possessing  the  same  authority  with  a  European,  is 
not  less  respected  by  the  Natives  than  is  the  European ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  whenever 
Europeans  and  East  Indians  are  brought  tojiether  in  society  on  terms  of  equality,  they 
mutually  treat  each  other  with  cordiality  and  respect.  The  Petition  of  the  British  and 
other  Cnristian  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  and  the  provinces  was  originated  and  sighed  by,  as 
it  embodied  the  united  representations  of,  both  Europeans  and  East  Indians — a  fact  which 
may  serve  to  show  the  cordiality  that  in  general  subsists  between  the  two  classes.  An  East 
Indian  in  any  office,  profession,  trade  or  business,  is  not  less  respected  than  a  European  in 
the  same  position.  An  East  Indian,  who  is  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  or  a  missionary,  does 
not  command  less  respect  than  is  ordinarily  paid  to  the  cloth.  An  East  Indian  physician 
does  not  in  a  less  degiee  enjoy  the  confidence  and  respect  of  his  patients,  whether  European 
or  Native.  An  East  Indian,  as  a  legal  practitioner,  is  not  less  trusted  or  respected  by  his 
clients.  East  Indians,  as  uncovenanted  Judges,  Deputy  Collectors,  heads  of  offices,  5:c., 
receive  a  due  amount  of  respect  from  both  European  and  Native.  An  East  Indian  superior 
has  not  less  deference  shown  to  him  by  his  European  or  Native  subordinate.  East  Indian 
masters  do  not  command  less  obedience  from  their  Native  workmen  or  domestic  servants. 
Thus  in  all  the  various  relations  of  life,  the  fact  receives  abundant  and  constant  exemplifi- 
cation that  East  Indians,  as  such,  do  not  experience  the  want  of  respect  from  either  Euro- 
peans or  Natives  spoken  of  in  the  disparaging  evidence  laid  before  your  Honourable 
House. 

13.  That  it  is  not  true  that  East  Indians  are  *'  not  to  be  depended  upon,"  still  less  that, 
as  a  class,  they  are  inferior  in  personal  character  to  an  equal  number  of  any  other  class. 
The  facts  and  the  circumstances  already  set  forth  for  the  consideration  of  your  Honourable 
House,  render  any  aiguments  on  this  point  superfluous.  But  were  it  otherwise — were  the 
class  to  which  your  Petitioners  belong  sunk  hi  the  degradation  of  immorality  and  crime, 
and  did  they  figure  prominently  in  the  annals  of  the  police  of  the  country,  it  might,  in  a 
great  measure,  be  ascribed  to  the  situation  in  which  they  have  been  j^laced  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  should  rather  act  as  an  inducement  for  ameliorating  their  condition  by  the 
abolition  of  class  distinctions,  than  furnish  an  apology  for  perpetuating  a  prospective 
policy. 

14.  That  your  Petitioners  having  thus  brought  to  the  notice  of  vour  Honoui-able  House 
the  points  which  they,  as  a  class,  feel  to  be  grievances  caused  by  tne  existing  state  of  the 
law  and  the  administration  of  the  country,  and  which  they  are  prepared  to  support  by 
evidence,  whenever  required,  in  correction  of  the  imperfect,  erroneous  and  highly  injurious 
mformation  laid  before  Pariiament;  and  adverting  to  the  utter  hopelessness  of  their  long- 

•  standing  grievances  being  redressed,  except  by  the  special  interposition  of  your  Honourable 
House  on  their  behalf,  pray  for  such  relief  in  the  matter  as  to  your  Honourable  House  may 
seem  just  and  adequate.  In  particular,  they  pra^-  that  your  Honoumble  House  will  be 
pleased  to  devise  measures  for  removinp;  the  disabilities  of  your  Petitioners'  le^l  position, 
apd  for  giving  practical  effect  to  the  wise  and  liberal  provision  of  Act  3  &  4  Will.  4,  c.  85, 
that  no  disability  to  hold  any  office  shall  attach  to  the  class  of  Mer  Majesty's  subjects  to 
which  your  Petitionei-s  belong,  a  provision  that  has  heretofore  been  rendered  nugatory  by  the 
mode  in  which  patronage  is  exercised  under  the  existing  system. 


And  your  Petitionei-s,  as  in  duty  bound,  shall  ever  pray. 

A     TicT.Amr 


A.  Imlach. 

John  T.  D.  Cameron,  L.  R.  C.  P.,  Head  Master,  La  MartiniSre. 
&c.    &c.    &c. 
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PETITION,  compldning  of  certain  Grievances,  and  praying  for  Relief,  of 
Members  of  the  Bombay  Association,  and  other  Native  Inhabitants  of  the 
Presidency  of  Bombay. 


Appendix  P. 


To  the  Right  Honoumble  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

in  Parliament  assembled. 

The  humble  Petition  of  the  Members  of  the  Bombay  Association  and  other 
Native  Inhabitants  of  the  Presidency  of  Bombay, 

Showeth, 
B?].  That  your  Petitioners  have  watched  with  much  anxiety  and  interest  the  proceedings  of 
your  Rijjht  Honourable  House,  and  its  Committee,  on  the  ?ubjert  of  Indian  affairs,  ns  bear- 
ing on  the  legislation  about  to  be  proposed  for  the  future  government  of  India, 

2.  The  Report  of  your  Committee,  which  sat  during:  the  Se>sion  1852,  having  reached 
India,  has  been  examined  and  analysed  by  your  Petitioners  with  much  care ;  and  they 
observe,  that  the  Members  of  that  Committee  have  been  so  far  satisfied  l)y  the  evidence  up 
to  that  time  laid  before  them,  that  they  direct  the  attention  of  your  Honourable  House  to  the 
favourable  tenor  of  the  evidence  with  respect  to  the  operati(>n  of  Act  3  &  4  Will.  4,  c.  85, 
so  far  as  regards  the  administration  of  the  Government  of  India  by  the  East  India  Company, 
as  trustees  under  the  control  of  the  Crown. 

3.  The  witnesses  examined  before  the  Committees  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  amounted, 
in  all,  to  25  persons,  five  of  these  having  been  examined  before  both  Committees  :  they 
consisted  of  Lords  EUenborough,  lilphinstonc,  Hardinge;  Sir  T.  H.  Maddock,  Sir  G.  R. 
Clerk  and  Sir  George  Pollock ;  Messrs.  Bird,  Willoughby,  Reid,  Millett,  Melvill,  Cameron, 
Robertson,  Mill,  M'Leod,  l^ingle,  Hill,  Shepperd  and  Prinsep ;  also  General  iMacleod; 
Colonels  Sykes,  Taylor  and  Alexander ;  and  Captain  M'Gregor. 

4.  The  whole  of  these  gentlemen,  excepting  the  three  noblemen  above-named,  and  Captain 
McGregor,  have  been  more  than  30,  and  some  of  them  40  years  in  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company ;  and,  without  desiring  to  cast  the  slightest  disparagement  on  their  tes- 
timony, still  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  they  are  all  to  a  great  degree  in  the  position  of 
interested  witnesses  speaking  indirectly  to  the  favourable  results  of  their  own  services,  or  at 
least  of  a  system  in  which  they  have  all  borne  a  part.  The  majority  of  these  gentlemen 
having  spent  the  greater  portion  of  their  lives  under  the  existing  Government,  and  having 
freely  participated  in  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  covenanted  service  of  the  East  India 
Company,  have  naturally  become  prepossessed  in  favour  of  things  as  they  are;  and  although, 
upon  a  general  view  of  the  subject,  the  administration  of  the  Indian  Government  may  present 
to  your  Honourable  House  results  very  favourable  to  the  honourable  intentions  of  those  to 
whom  it  has  been  confided  by  the  Crown  of  England,  still  this  conclusion  leaves  wholly 
untouched  the  important  question,  whether  the  main  provisions  of  an  enactment  passed  in 
the  year  1834,  investing  the  Rulers  of  India  with  powers  almost  irresponsible  and  despotic, 
and  intituled,  as  it  truly  was,  '*  An  Act  for  efiecting  an  Arrangement  with  the  East  India 
Company,"  constitute  the  best  scheme,  or  all  that  is  needed  for  the  good  government  of  these 
vast  terntories — all  that  the  governed  can  justly  demand,  or  should  be  reasonably  satisfied 
with,  in  1854. 

5.  Your  Petitioners  may  well  leave  in  the  hands  of  your  Honourable  House,  without 
observation  from  them,  the  construction  of  the  Home  portion  of  the  Indian  Government, 
only  asking  that  it  may  be  so  framed  as  naturally  and  easily  at  all  times  to  secure  within  it 
the  services  of  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  persons  in  Indian  affairs ;  that  it  may  be  so 
simplified,  that  the  people  of  India  may  know  who  really  are  their  rulers,  and  who  are 
responsible  for  measures  of  great  impoiiance,  emanating  from  England.  But  with  respect 
to  the  constitution  of  the  local  Governments,  your  Petitioners  earnestly  pray  your  Honourable 
House  not  to  continue  them  as  they  exist,  without  a  further  and  more  searchmg  investigation 
into  their  actual  and  daily  operation  of  the  existing  system  than  your  Honourable  House  now 
has,  or  is  likely  to  have,  before  you,  if  the  inquiries  are  to  be  so  very  general  in  their  nature 
as  they  seem  hitherto  to  have  been,  and  are  to  be  confined  to  the  evidence  of  retired  Indian 
official  personages. 

6.  Your  Petitioners  rejoice  to  learn  that  an  interest,  and  a  spirit  of  inquiry  respecting 
Indian  affairs,  have  lately  arisen  in  England,  which  have  led  to  a  mass  of  valuable  informa- 
tion being  placed  before  the  public,  of  a  nature  that  would  never  have  reached  your  Honour- 
able Ht)use  from  official  lips,  but  which,  nevertheless,  your  Petitioners  respectfully  would 
remark,  deserves  the  utmost  attention  of  your  Honourable  House,  though  it  may  form  no 
part  <Jf  the  evidence  collected  by  the  Committee  of  your  Honourable  House,  and  may  not  be 
adverted  to  in  their  Reports.  Your  Petitioners  may  lefer  to  many  valuable  papers  published 
by  highly  competent  persons  now  in  England,  very  antagonistic  to  the  interests  of  the  East 
India  Company,  whose  names,  therefore,  your  I*etitioners  do  not  find  amono;st  the  persons 
summoned  before  the  Committee  to  give  evidence  on  Indian  affairs ;  and  tliey  beg  also  to 
attract  the  attention  of  your  Honourable  House  to  a  very  valuable  and  instructive  work 
recently  published  at  Madras  on  the  administration  of  justice  in  that  Presidency,  by  George 
Bruce  Norton,  Esquire,  Barrister-at-Law.    As  tliis  gentleman  is  now  at  Madras,  and  cannot 
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Ao  d'  D  ^  examined  in  England,  your  Petitioners  have  taken  the  liberty  of  annexing  a  copy  of  this 
'^tLl^  *  work  to  their  Petitii'n,  in  the  hope  that  your  Honourable  House  will  allow  them,  in  this  form,, 
the  benefit  of  that  gentleman's  testimony  to  the  character  of  the  administration  of  justice  in 
Southern  India — testimony  which,  however  startling,  is  nevertheless  unimpeachable,  being 
based  on  the  decisions  of  the  Courts  themselves;  and  your  Peiitioners  regret  to  add,  that 
ihc  Courts  off  the  East  India  Company  in  this  Presidency  are  on  no  better  footinir,  as  regards 
judicial  fitness  and  capacity,  than  those  of  Madras, 

7.  Your  Petitioners  are  sensible  that  many  of  the  evils  which  have  hitherto  retarded  pro- 
gress in  India»  can  only  be  remedied  throujjh  the  medium  of  efficient  and  properly -consti- 
tuted local  Governments ;  and  they  look  with  confidence  to  your  Honourable  House  giving 
this  head  of  inquiry  the  fullest  consideration. 

8.  Your  Petitioners,  speaking  of  the  Government  of  their  own  Presidency,  tlsough  they 
believe  the  remark  to  be  equally  true  of  the  other  Indian  Governments,  are  of  opinion  that  it 
is  quite  unequal  to  the  efficient  discharge  of  its  duties,  and  that  nothing  but  the  impenetrable 
veil  of  secrecy  with  which  even  its  most  trivial  acts  are  covered  protects  it  from  universal 
condemnation. 

9.  It  consists  of  a  Governor,  a  Commander-in-Chief,  and  two  civil  servants  as  members 
of  Council.  The  business  is  conducted  primarily  by  four  Secretaries  and  two  Deputy  Se- 
cretaries, each  Secretary  having  a  separate  department  of  his  own,  and  beinsr,  in  that,  the 
adviser  of  the  Governor;  the  latter,  who.  generally  speaking,  is  without  local  knowledge  or 
experience,  is  obviously  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretaries,  and  for  the  most  part,  from  the 
mass  of  business  to  be  despatched,  compelled  to  adopt  the  minutes  they  place  befoi*e  him. 

10.  The  Commander-in-Chief  having  tlie  aifairs  of  the  Army  to  attend  to,  and  not  caring 
to  trouble  himself  with  the  Civil  afl'airs  of  the  Presidency,  with  which  he  cannot  be  expected 
to  be  in  the  least  degree  acquainted,  spends  more  than  half  his  time  away  from  the  seat  of 
Government,  and  enters  the  Council  apparently  merely  to  record  his  assetit  to  the  Miimtes 
of  the  Governor.  It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  your  Honourable 
Hguse,  that  it  often  happens  that  eight  or  ten  boxes,  full  of  papers  on  revenue  and  judicial 
matters,  are  sent  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  at  one  time,  and  that  they  have  been  returned 
from  his  house  to  the  other  members  of  the  Government  perhaps  within  one  hour,  allowing 
merely  time  for  him  to  put  his  initials;  and  your  Petitioners  believe  that  it  ever  has  been  the 
case  that  the  Commanders-in-Chief,  though  knowing  nothing  of  the  subjects  in  hand,  have 

.  felt  it  their  duty  invariably  lo  vote  with  the  Governors. 

11.  The  Civil  Members  of  Council  are  not  selected  from  the  most  able  and  distinguished 
of  the  servants  of  Government,  though  there  have  been  some  remarkable  exceptions.  The 
appointment  is  in  the  gilt  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  is  always  bestowed  on  some  one  of 
the  senior  members  of*  the  service  about  to  close  their  Indian  career,  it  is  consequently 
canvassed  for  in  Leadenhall-stre^t,  and  falls  to  the  lot  of  him  who  can  command  the  gi^eatest 
amount  of  personal  interest  with  the  members  of  the  Court  individually.  A  vacancy  occur- 
ring but  rarely,  few  members  of  the  civil  service  can  fill  the  appointment;  and  its  gilt  is  thus 
a  mutter  of  favour.  They  have  no  specific  duties  to  discharge,  and  little  or  no  responsibility ; 
and  as  they  may  always  be  out-voted  by  the  Governor  and  the  Commander-in-Chief,  they 
can  scarcely  be  expected  to  take  any  prominent  part  in  the  current  affairs  of  Government, 
indeed  to  uive  any  very  effective  assistance,  unless  something  out  of  the  usual  routine,  or 
within  the  line  of  their  past  experience,  should  arise  to  excite  their  interest.  The  evil  ten- 
dency of  their  position  is,  that,  having  no  defined  duty  as  a  part  of  the  Government,  their 
own  brief  minutes,  or  their  signatures,  often  put  for  the  sake  of  conformity  to  those  of  others, 
carry  with  them  a  weight  to  higher  authority,  which  should  only  attach  to  opinions  delibe- 
rately formed,  and  the  result  of  careful  inquiry,  made  under  official  responsibility.  The 
practical  effect  of  a  Government  so  constituted  is,  that  for  the  most  part  each  Secretary,  in 
his  own  department,  "  is  the  Governor  in  Council."  The  Secretaries,  with  one  exception, 
selected  from  the  civil  service,  and  generally,  though  not  invariably,  from  its  most  able 
members,  having  passed  their  lives  from  boyhood  on  some  one  or  more  of  the  subordinate 
agencies  of  Government,  are  suddenly  called  upon  to  discharge  the  most  onerous  and 
important  duties,  for  many  of  which  their  previous  training  does  not  at  all  qualify  them  ; 
questions  requiring  for  their  solution  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  finance,  of 
political  economy,  of  the  systems  of  the  country  and  of  other  countries,  involving  the  rights 
and  just  expectations  of  classes  of  persons,  and  the  cases  and  privileges  of  individuals  with 
lighter  matters  crowd  in  rapid  succession  on  them,  and  must  be  disposed  of;  and,  however 
able  and  conscientious  they  may  be,  they  have  not  the  time  to  go  through,  with  due  cai-e 
and  attention,  nor  very  frequently  with  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  requisite  to  enable  them 
properly  to  despatch  the  multifarious  matters  with  which  they  are  loaded.  Government 
being  thus  undermanned,  is  necessarily  compelled  to  throw  oft*  as  much  of  its  own  duties 
as  possible  on  the  local  officers,  to  act  on  their  report  as  unimpeachable,  and  to  shroud  them 
in  secrecy.  The  European  local  officers,  on  the  other  hand,  scattered  over  the  country  at 
great  distances  from  one  another,  and  having  large  districts  to  attend  to,  far  beyonji  their 
powers  of  supervision,  and  dependent  to  a  very  great  degree  on  their  subordinates,  are 
compelled  to  dispose  of  the  greater  part  of  their  business  in  a  very  imperfect  manner;  and 
their  statements  to  Government,  whether  emanating  from  persons  who  it  is  known  may  be 
trusted,  or  from  those  in  whose  accuracy  Government  are  aware  no  confidence  can  be  placed, 
are,  on  system,  accepted  as  equally  trustworthy,  and  the  official  vindication  of  the  acts  of 
Government  founded  thereon.  The  necessary  result  of  this  system  is,  that  the  Government 
18  one  of  first  impressions;  that,  short-handed  as  it  is,  under  the  present  system  its  chief 
difficulty,  and  its  main  object,  is  to  keep  down  and  despatch  business  ;  to  despatch  it  well,  if 
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posgible,  but  at  all  events  to  prevent  it  accumulating  ;  that  hasty  superficial  reports  of  local        AppracUx  1^ 

oiBcers  are,  in  regulating  the  conduct  of  Government,  except  on  questions  of  money,  of  

equal  weight  with  those,  the  result  of  care  and  reflection.  It  is  obviously  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  protect  the  acts  of  such  a  Government  from  public  scrutiny  and  supervision,  in  order 
to  preserve  for  it  public  respect ;  and  the  most  rigid  secrecy  is  consequently  preserved  in 
every  department ;  so  strictly  is  this  enforced,  that  the  members  of  the  civil  service  are  all 
under  solemn  oaths  not  to  reveal  anything  connected  with  the  business  before  them,  and 
the  Court  of  Directors  have,  even  in  modern  days,  noticed,  with  severe  disapprobation, 
the  publication  of  a  very  small  portion  of  one  of  their  despatches  by,  as  it  was  suoposed,  a 
member  of  the  civil  service,  relating  to  a  suit  at  law  with  which  he  had  been  connected 
judicially.  The  same  amount  of  secrecy  is  preserved  in  everything  that  comes  before 
Government,  whether  it  relate  to  a  purely  municipal  matter,  the  establishment  of  a  sailor's 
home,  a  principality,  a  jaghere,  the  conduct  of  a  public  officer,  or  hardship  practised  towards 
an  individual,  and  even  wiiere  wrong  or  injury  are  complained  of  by  a  large  class  of  persons, 
or  where  merely  private  pioperty  is  at  stake,  or  the  character  and  prospects  of  an  individual 
are  involved,  still  the  same  system  prevails.  If  the  parties  against  whom  unfhvourable 
reports  have  been  transmitted  Dy  the  local  officers  apply  for  copies,  they  are  always  refused  ; 
not  the  slightest  opportunity  is  afforded  them  of  correcting  any  misstatements  that  may 
have  been  made  in  these  report;*,  and  there  consequently  is,  and  naturally  ever  must  be,  a 

Seat  inducement  to  resort  to  unfair  means  to  procure  that  information  from  the  records  of 
overnment  which  cannot  be  fairly  obtained,  but  to  which  all  the  parties  concerned  are 
justly  entitled,  and  which,  on  system  merely,  is  withheld  from  them.  The  inevitable  efiect 
of  this  system  is,  that  individual  cases,  occupying  a  large  portion  of  the  tinie  of  Government, 
the  most  cruel  injustice,  even  with  the  best  intention,  is  done.  The  individual  concerned 
may  have  had  a  volume  written  against  him  behind  his  back — written  with  all  the  easy 
confidence  of  those  who  know  that  their  statements  will  not  be  handed  over  to  the  party 
interested  to  reply  to,  and  when  the  Presidency  authorities  consider  matters  sufficiently 
ripe,  a  few  pamgmphs,  disclosing  a  snjall  fragment  of  the  case  recorded  against  him,  a 
tithe  only  of  what  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  answer  and  explain,  is  sent  to  him,  for  such 
observations  as  he  may  desire  to  offer,  and,  on  his  reply  to  the.*e,  he  is  adjudged.  It  is 
difficult  to  exaggerate,  or,  on  any  more  general  view,  fully  to  display  the  vicious  operatimi 
of  this  system  of  Government.  But  it  will  be  obvious  to  your  Honourable  House  that,  as  a 
system,  it  is  the  very  worst  that  could  be  devised,  and  the  very  last  which  good  sense  would 
indicate  as  adapted  to  strengthen  British  rule  in  India,  by  giving  it  a  hold  on  ihe  affections 
of  the  people.  On  the  contrary,  its  obvious  tendency  is  to  engender  and  perpetuate  amongst 
the  young  servants  of  Goveniment  an  illiberal  and  despotic  tone  ;  to  give  full  scope  to  the 
prejudices,  the  ignorance  and  the  self-sufficiency  of  all ;  to  discourage  progress;  to  discoun- 
tenance all  schemes  of  improvement  emanating  from  independent  and  disinterested  sources, 
and  not  within  the  views  of  the  officer  to  whose  departmeni  they  are  referred,  and  to  cramp 
all  agricultural  or  commercial  energy,  all  individual  enterprise. 

12.  Your  Petitioners,  therefore,  humbly  entreat  your  Honourable  House,  in  any  new 
legislation  which  may  be  framed  for  India,  to  abolish  councils  as  at  present  constituted, 
and  in  their  place  to  create  an  useful  and  efficient  Council,  of  which  the  Judges  of  th^ 
Supreme  Courts,  in  judicial  and  legislative  matters,  and  some  of  the  European  and  native 
citizens,  should  form  a  part;  also  to  put  an  end  to  that  injurious  system  of  secrecy,  which 
at  present  is  the  ruling  prmciple  of  vice  in  the  Indian  administration,  and  to  allow  the  Council 
to  call  for  the  proceedings  of  Government  and  its  local  officers,  except  in  cases  in  which  the 
Executive  shall  declare  that  State  policy  requires  secrecy  to  be  preserved.  Your  Petitioners 
further  ask,  that  on  questions  of  great  importance  to  individuals,  and  classis  of  persons 
coming  up  for  the  decision  of  Governnjent,  the  valuable  privilege  of  being  heard  by  counsel 
be  conceded  to  those  who  may  be  desirous  ot  availing  then»«elves  of  it  in  support  of  their 
interest.  With  these  measures  your  Petitioners  believe  that  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Government,  and  that  it  would  be  highly  desirable 
that  there  should  always  be  among  the  more  prominent  members  some  persons  trained  and 
experienced  in  the  public  offices  of  England,  who  can  bring  to  the  consideration  of  public 
affairs  a  more  extended  knowledge  and  wider  views  than  are  to  be  expected  from  those 
European  gentlemen  who  have  passed  all  their  days  from  boyhot>d  in  the  bad  systems  of  this 
country,  and  know  no  other  by  which  to  compare  and  improve  them. 

13.  Your  Petitioners  forbear  to  trouble  your  Honourable  House  with  the  details  of  such  a 
change,  which  are  of  easy  construction,  if  its  propriety  be  once  acknowledged  ;  and  they 
equally  wish  to  avoid  repeating  what  they  have  put  forth  in  their  former  Memorial,  already, 
as  they  believe,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs ;  but  they  are  anxious  to  recall 
the  attention  of  your  Honourable  House  to  that  narrow  and  injurious  system  which  gives  to 
tho-e  educated  at  Haileybury  College  a  Parliamentary  right  "  to  supply  the  vacancies  in  the 
civil  establishments  of  India."  Your  Petitioners  believe  that  the  existence  of  this  exclusive 
service,  bound  together  like  the  members  of  one  family,  is  incompatible  with  a  more  open 
council,  and  an  elticient  and  responsible  discharge  of  public  duties.  At  present  the  natives 
of  this  country,  however  respectable,  trustworthy  and  qualified  they  may  be,  are  excluded 
from  the  higher  grade  of  judicial  and  revenue  situations,  and  from  the  regular  medical 
service,  to  which  covenanted  European  servants  sent  out  from  England  are  alone  appointed, 
such  exclusion  being  impolitic,  unjust  and  contrary  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  87th  section 
of  the  Charter  Act  <»f  1834.  Your  Petitioners  respectfully  reiterate  their  prajer,  that  the 
hividious  and  unjustifiable  distinction  between  the  covenanted  and  uncovenanted  services, 
which  excludes  the  natives  from  the  higlhsr  offices,  be  abolished,  and  tliat  natives  of  India 
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Appendix  D.       may  be  allowed  to  fill  all  situations  for  which  they  may  be  qualified.     By  the  adoption  and 
— —  practical  operation  of  such  a  measure,  a  great  stimulus  will,  your  Petitioners  feel  convinced, 

be  given  to  the  cause  of  education  and  improvement  in  this  country,  a  gre^t  deal  of  discon- 
tent will  be  removed,  and  inefficiency  will  be  obviated.  It  is  placed  beyond  controversy,  by 
the  testimony  of  official  reports  published  by  the  local  Governments,  that  the  Grant  Medical 
College  at  Bombay,  and  tne  Medical  College  at  Calcutta,  have  recently  produced  as  profi- 
cient and  competent  native  surgeons  and  physicians  as  those  sent  out  fi*om  England  under 
**  covenants/**  Instead  of  admitting  any  of  successful  candidates  into  the  regular  medical 
service  of  Government,  a  new  and  distinct  service  has  been  created  for  them  by  the  Indian 
Governments,  the  rank  and  emoluments  of  which  are  considerably  inferior — a  course  which 
is  calculated  to  lower  this  new  medical  service  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  and  to  per- 
petuate the  distinction  that  has  hitherto  been  preserved  between  Native  and  European 
agency,  or  imcovenanted  and  covenanted  sei-vants  of  Government.  So  rigidly  is  the  line  of 
separation  preserved,  that  a  native  of  India,  named  Dr.  Chukerbutty,  who  recently  left 
Calcutta  to  finish  his  medical  education  in  England,  where  he  greatly  distinguished  himself, 
and  obtained  the  highest  testimonials  of  proficiency,  although  recomuiended  for  an  appoint- 
ment as  an  assistant  surgeon  in  the  East  India  Company's  medical  service  by  the  Right 
honourable  Sir  Edward  Kyan  and  Mr.  Cameron,  gentlemen  of  eminent  consideration  for 
their  past  services,  was,  your  Petitioners  are  informed,  refused  admission  into  the  covenanted 
medical  service  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  collectively  and  individually. 

14.  Your  Petitioners  cannot  take  leave  of  this  important  subject  without  requesting  the 
favourable  attention  of  Parliament  to  the  suggestion  made  in  their  former  Petition,  with 
regard  to  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  University  or  College,  as  proposed  by  that  able 
and  experienced  servant  of  Government,  Mr.  Cameron,  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  the 
natives  for  Government  employ,  of  imparting  profound  and  thorough  judicial  knowle<lge  to 
native  candidates  for  the  bench,  and  of  training  up  a  superior  and  independent  class  of 
vakeels,  or  pleaders,  who  would  elevate  the  character  of  tlie  native  bar,  and  be  of  great  ser- 
vice in  the  efficient  administration  of  justice  in  this  country. 

15.  Your  Petitioners  would  further  ask,  that,  as  regards  the  European  servants  of  Govern- 
ment, a  distinction,  commencing  in  England,  and  preserved  throughout,  may  be  made 
between  those  who  are  destined  to  fill  judicial  offices  in  India  and  tlie  executive  officers  of 
the  Government;  and  that  the  farmer  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  operation  of  personal 
favour  and  individual  patronage,  and  be  selected,  like  the  Judges  in  England,  for  their  own 
merits  and  acquirements. 

16.  Your  Petitioners  believe,  that  if,  whilst  opening  the  highest  judicial  offices  to  the 
natives  of  this  country,  and  fairly  apportioning  them  between  qualified  natives  and  their 
European  fellow-subjects,  the  office  of  Ziilah  Judge  were  thrown  open  to  gentlemen  of  legal 
education,  if  no  one  were  perniitted*to  leave  Hngland  for  this  purpose  until  twenty-six  years 
of  age,  if  a  public  committee,  composed  of  four  members  named  by  the  four  Inns  of  Court, 
and  two  members  by  the  Home  Government,  were  appointed  half-yearly  to  examine  the 
candidates,  selecting  from  them  so  many  only  as,  according  to  the  computed  vacancies,  were 
then  required;  if  the  course  of  examination,  besides  comprehending  a  knowledge  of  J^elected 
portions  of  the  English  substantive  law,  embraced  the  general  principles  of  jurisprudence 
procedure,  the  law  and  constitution  of  India,  and  its  modem  history,  a  class  of  most  able 
public  servants  to  fill  the  office  of  Ziilah  Judge,  and  the  higher  grade,  would  be  selected ; 
and  that  a  certain  probation  in  India,  ending  with  an  examination  of  the  candidates  in  two 
native  languages,  in  the  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  code,  the  local  regulations,  the  tenures 
and  customs  of  the  country,  would  complete  an  education,  and  produce  an  efficiency,  which 
would  render  the  court  of  justice  a  blessing  to  the  country,  that  would  be  heartily  arid  grate- 
fully acknowledged  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  ;  and  appellate  courts,  so 
constituted,  would  ensure  to  the  English  Government  the  firmest  hold  on  the  affections  and 
interest  of  the  people. 

17.  Your  Petitioners,  in  their  former  Memorial,  drew  the  attention  of  your  HonouiMble 
House  to  the  correspondence  between  the  Board  of  Control  and  the  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company,  contained  in  the  17th  volume  of  the  "  Papers  (printed  in  1833,  by  order  of' 
the  Court  of  Directors)  respecting  the  Negotiation  with  His  Majesty's  Ministers  on  the  subject 
of  the  East  India  Company's  Cliarter ;"  and  although  well  aware,  from  that  correspondence, 
that  they  might  justly  have  asked  your  Honourable  House  to  discontinue  the  practice  of 
periodically  legislating  for  India,  a  practice  exclusively  connecied  with  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  East  India  Company,  put  an  end  to  by  the  arrangements  made  with  them  in  1833, 
still  your  Petitioners,  not  foreseeing  the  chance  of  arousing  the  interest  and  attention  now 
bestowed  on  Indian  affairs,  petitioned  your  Honourable  House  to  limit  the  period  of  exist- 
ence of  any  future  Government  of  India  to  ten  years,  but  your  Petitionee  are  now  emboldened 
to  ask  your  Honourable  House  not  to  debar  them  for  any  period  of  years  from  requesting  a 
revision  of  what  may  Le  injurious  in  the  coming  India  legislation;  not  to  make  them  an- 
exception  to  all  British  subjects  in  the  distant  colonies  of  the  British  Euipire,  who  have  all^ 
along  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  privilege  of  approaching  Parliament  whenever  the  affairs^ 
of  the  colony  have  required  imperial  interference.     It  is  simply  necessary,  Lord  Broughton 

declared,. 

*  Vide  Appendix  O.  to  the  Report  of  the  Grant  Medical  Ck>llege  for  1 850-^1  •   Dr.  M'Lennan,  Government 
Examiner  and  Physicianogeneral,  has  publiclv  certified  that,  ^'  as  far  as  examinations  can  test  fitness  for  - 
engagement  in  medical  and  sureical  practice,  the  gradaates  of  the  Grant  Medical  College  have  proved  theif^- 
fitness  to  as  great  a  degree  as  I  believe  is  ever  done  in  Europe.'* 
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declared,  iii  bis  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  1st  March  last,  to  pass  an  Act,  providing        Appendix  D, 

for  the  best  form  of  Government  both  in  England  and  India,  without  hmiting  its  duration  to  

any  number  of  years ;  an  Act  which,  like  any  other  statute,  might,  if  deemed  requisite,  be 
modified,  altered  or  repealed  as  occasion  might  require  :  and,  carrying  out  the  same  prin- 
ciples still  further,  your  Petitioners  would  respectfully  observe,  that  it  cannot  be  necessary 
to  embrace  all  the  subjects  involved  in  the  discussion  of  Indian  affairs  in  one  Act ;  and  that 
the  constitution  of  the  Home  Government,  the  constitution  and  powers  of  the  several  local 
Governments,  the  construction  of  a  new  judicial  service,  and  each  independent  branch  of 
inquiry,  if  made  the  subject  of  separate  legislation,  would,  in  all  probability,  receive  more 
careful  attention,  and  be  more  satisfactorily  disposed  of,  than  if  the  entire  mass  of  Indian 
information  be  gathered  together  in  one,  and  thrown  into  a  single  enactment. 

18.  Your  Petitioners  therefore  humbly  pray  your  Honourable  House,  that  this  Petition, 
like  their  former  Memorial,  may  be  referred  to  the  Committee  now  sitting  on  Indian  affairs, 
with  a  direction  to  them  to  have  regard  to  its  contents  on  any  measures  of  legislation  which 
the  Committee  may  propose  to  Parliament ;  and  that  your  Honouiable  House  will  be  pleased, 
if  necessary,  to  cause  commissions  to  issue  to  disinterested  and  independent  persons  at  the 
three  Presidencies,  to  collect  evidence  on  India  as  to  the  practical  working  of  the  systems  of 
-Government  in  operation ;  and  that  such  Committees  may  be  authorized  to  examine  all 
Government  servants  of  whatever  rank,  and  to  require  the  production  of  any  of  the  records 
of  Government,  not  connected  with  State  policy,  calculated  to  throw  light  on  the  subject  of 
inquiry. 

And  ypur  Petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray. 

FUGONNATH  SUNKSBSETT. 

Bombay,  23  May  1853.  Bomaujbe  Homarjul 

&c.  &c.  &c. 


PETITION,  praying  that  a  thorough  Inquiry  may  be  made  into  all  Points 
affecting  the  Welfare  of  India,  of  Madbas  Native  Association,  and  others, 
Native  Inhabitants  of  the  Presidency  of  Madras. 


To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  Parliament  assembled. 

The  humble  Petition  of  the  Madbas  Natitb  Association,  and  others, 
Native  Inhabitants  of  the  Presidency  of  Madqas, 
Showeth, 

1.  That  your  Petitioners  having  read  in  the  Parliamentary  proceedings,  as  reported  in 
the  **  Times"  and  other  Encrllsh  newspapers,  that  Her  Majesty's  Ministry  considers  most  of 
the  subjects  of  their  Petition  "  would  be  more  properly  left  for  the  action  of  the  local  Govern- 
ment," your  Petitioners  beg  to  represent  that  the  revenue  system,  against  which  your  Peti- 
tioners have  stated  their  strongest  objections,  was  called  into  operation  in  consequence  of  the 
Fifth  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Affairs  of  the  £ast  India  Company,  dated  the 
28th  July  1812,  and  printed  by  order  of  the  Honourable  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
states,  at  pages  123-124 — 

**  It  appears  to  the  Committee,  from  the  examinations  virhich  they  have  made  into  the 
effects  of  the  ryoiwar  principle  of  settlement  throughout  the  modern  possessions  of  tlie  Com- 
pany under  the  Madras  Presidency,  that  it  has  greatly  improved  the  situation  of  the  culti- 
vator, by  limiting  the  bounds  of  the  public  assessment,  and  adjusting  the  actual  demand  on 
each  person  subject  to  such  assessment,  according  to  his  ability  to  satisfy  it,  by  relieving 
him  from  the  oppressive  exactions  of  the  native  revenue  officers,  and  securing  him  in  the 
protection  of  his  property  and  rights.  So  favourable  a  change  in  their  condition  hns  neces- 
sarily excited  a  confidence  among  the  ryots  in  the  equity  bnd  justice  of  the  Company's 
government;  and  this  confidence  has  derived  material  strength  from  having  periodically 
and  frequently  opened  to  them  a  ready  and  direct  channel  of  communication  and  intercourse 
with  the  immediate  representatives  of  Government  on  all  matters  connected  with  their 
interests  and  grievances,  which  has  had  the  efftct  of  binding  them,  a^  it  were,  to  it,  and  of 
rendermg  them  the  real,  instead  of  nominal  subjects  of  the  Company  ;  while  the  natural  con- 
sequences have  been,  that  the  ryots  have  received  a  new  incentive  to  industry,  cultivation 
has  been  gradually  extended,  by  which  an  augmentation  of  the  public  revenue  has  been 
yielded,  without  an  increase  of  assessment." 

2.  That  this  favourable  opinion  respecting  the  ryotwar  was  given  at  an  early  period  of  its 
trial  on  a  small  scale;  and  it  appears,  from  the  precedinj::  paragraph  of  the  Report,  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  opinion  of  three  or  four  collectors,  wno  had  been  instrumental  to  the 
introduction  of  the  experiment,  among  whom  was  Sir  Thomas  Munro  ;  but  eight  years  after- 
wards— during  which  it  had  continued  on  an  increasing  scale,  and  in  a  modi6ed  or  improved 
form,  call^d  field  ryotwar — when  Sir  Thomas  came  out  as  Governor  of"  Madras,  he  found  it 
absolutely  necessary,  as  stated  in  your  Petitioners'  former  Petition,  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
the  assessment  in  the  district  in  which  ryotwar  pressed  lightest  on  the  people,  namely,  the 
ceded  districts:  25  per  cent,  on  dry  and  wet  lands^  and  SS  per  cent,  on  garden  lands.     Sir 

(20—111.  App.)  N  N  Thomas 
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Appendix  D.       Thomas  died  in  India  in  the  year  1827,  at  which  period  it  was  found  that  the  public  revenue 

from  the  land  had  then  decreased  to  42j  lacs,  from  a  revenue  of  67  lacs  in  the  year  1807, 

a  convincing  proof  that  the  new  system  up  to  that  date  had  been  a  failure. 

3.  That  your  Petitioners  have  not  the  means  of  knowing  the  present  revenue  arising  from 
the  ryotwar;  but  they  know  that,  under  its  operation,  the  ryots  have  been  reduced  to  poverty 
and  wretchedness ;  and  your  Petitioners  pray  that,  as  the  Parliament  has  been  the  author  of 
it,  or  that,  at  least,  it  has  been  estabhshed  by  its  sanction — although  in  opposition  to  Ae 
opinion  and  wishes  of  the  local  authorities,  who  declared  it  to  be  contrary  to  the  ancient 
national  institutions,  and  unsuited  to  the  condition  and  genius  of  the  people— the  same  antho* 
rity  may  now  be  the  instrument  of  its  abolition ;  not  by  acting  upon  the  evidence  of  the 
Company's  servants,  taken  in  England,  but  by  instituting  a  full  and  impaitial  inquiry  into  its 
tnerits  and  demerits,  on  the  spot  where  it  is  in  operation,  and  among  and  from  the  people 
"who  are  Fuffering  under  its  withering  oppression. 

4.  That  your  Petitioners  are  convinced  that  by  no  other  mode  will  your  Right  Honourable 
House  be  able  to  form  a  just  and  clear  judgment  on  the  question  so  momentous  to  the 
native  subjects  of  the  Cro\Vn  iu  the  Presidency  of  Madras ;  for,  without  reference  in  this 
place  to  the  bias  from  which  the  servants  of  the  Company  cannot  be  supposed  to  free  them* 
selves,  when  speaking  as  to  the  effects  of  the  favourite  system  of  their  employers,  and 
which  they  have  contributed  to  enforce  and  maintain,  your  Petitioners  will  advert  to  a  par- 
ticular instance  of  misinformation  given  by  a  gentieman  who,  without  being  suspected  of 
bias,  has  given  positive  evidence,  the  contrary  of  fact,  before  the  Committee  of  your  Right 

•  Honourable  House. 

6.  That  the  gentleman  alluded  to  is  Mr.  Charles  Hay  Cameron,  formerly  the  fourth  or 
Law  Member  of  the  Council  of  India.  This  gentleman  having  been  interrogated  by  the 
Committed  which  sat  during  the  course  of  last  year,  regarding  the  Lex  Loci  of  1845,  framed, 
as  your  Petitioners-  have  reason  to  believe,  by  himself,  and  having  admitted  the  receipt  of  a 
remonstrance  against  it  from  the  Hindus  of  Madras,  and  Mr.  ISecretary  Bushby's  reply,  is 
asked — 

"  No.  2098.  What  was  the  end  of  it  ? 

''  The  law  was  not  passed  then,  but  it  has  been  passed  aince. 

''  No.  2099.  Was  «my  reply  made  on  the  part  of  the  rtmonstraiUs  to  die  .paper  which 
you  have  read  ? 

"  No  reply ;  I  believe  the  justice  of  the  doctrine  was  acquiesced  in." 

And  in  a  subsequent  examination  the  same  gentleman  is  asked — 

"  No.  2359.  Was  there  any  reply  received  from  the  Petitioners  after  that  document 
[Mr.  Secretary  Bush by's  letter  of  tne  24th  May  1846]  had  been  communicated  to  them  ? 

"  There  was  no  reply  received  ;  there  was  another  remonstrance  of  the  same  kind 
from  some  Hindoos  at  Calcutta,  in  reply  to  which  we  enclosed  the  anbwer  that  we  had 
previously  sent  to  the  Madras  Hindoos,  stating  that  that  contained  our  principles  on 
the  subject" 

'^  No.  2dM.  After  the  passing  of  iheLex  Loci  had  been  suspended,  in  the  manner 
which  you  have  described  on  a  former  occasion,  at  what  period  was  the  subsequent  law 
of'  the  three  articles  introduced,  proposing  to  re-enact  those  provisions  with  respect 
to  the  property  of  Christian  converts  ? 

'^  Legislative  Consultations  of  the  2d  August  1845, 1  find  to  be  the  marginal  note  on 
the  draft  made  by  me. 

**  No.  2364.  Are  you  aware  of  any  remonstrance,  analogous  to  that  from  Madras, 
which  had  been  previously  addressed  to  the  Government,  having  been  repeated  when 
those  clauses  were  proposed  as  a  separate  measure  ? 

"  1  have  no  recollection  of  any  such  remonstrance ;  I  never  heard  of  any  after  the 
two  I  have  mentioned." 

6.  That  Mr.  Cameron  had  no  intention  to  mislead  the  Select  Committee  of  yo^r  Right 
Honourable  House  is  clear,  from  his  reply  to  question — 

''  No.  2366.  Your  evidence  as  to  the  appeal  against  the  clauses  applied  to  what 
occurred  during  your  own  stay  in  India  ? 

"  To  what  occurred  during  my  own  stay  in  India." 

But  as  the  fact  of  silence  on  the  part  of  the  Madras  Hindoos  seems  to  be  implied  by  another 
evidence,  Sir  Herbert  Maddock,  who,  when  stating,  in  answer  to  No.  2239,  that  a  remon- 
strance was  made  to  Mr.  Bushby's  reply,  points  out  (No.  2241)  that  it  was  from  the  Hindu 
inhabitants  of  Bengal,  Behar  and  Orissa,  the  inference  left  on  the  minds  of  the  Committee, 
your  Petitioners  apprehend,  must  have  been,  that  the  Madras  Memorialists  acquiesced  in  the 
justice  of  the  doctrines,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Cameron ;  and,  as  such  an  inference  is  not  warranted 
from  the  facts  of  the  case,  your  Petitioners  deem  it  of  consequence  to  explain  the  circum- 
stances as  they  actually  occurred. 

7.  That  no  reply  was  sent  to  Mr.  Bushby's  letter  from  the  Hindus  of  Madras  during 
Mr.  Cameron's  residence  in  this  country,  is  undoubtedly  correct ;  but  as  soon  as  the  draft  of 
the  Act  of  *'  three  Aiiicles  "  was  promulgated  in  the  "  Fort  St.  George  Grazette,"  at  this 
Presidency,  in  November  1849,  a  remonstrance  was  immediately  forwarded  against  it  to  the 
Supreme  Government,  regarding  which  Mr.  Bethune*  who  had  succeeded  to  Council  as  Law 
Member,  observes, ''  n  great  part  of  it  is  taken  up  with  an  elaborate  argument  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Bushby's  answer  to  the  Memorial  of  1845.'     This  remonstrance  was  printed,  along 

..with  other  papers,  by  order  of  the  Honourable  the  House  of  Commons;  on  the  7th  May 

1851; 
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1851 ;  and  your  Petitioners  beg  to  state  that  neither  they  nor  the  remonstrants,  nor  the        Appendix  D. 

Madras  Hindu  communityy  have  erer  acquiesced  in  the  doctrines  laid  down  by  Mr.  Biiahbyv  

but,  on  the  contrary,  they  consider  the  legislation  on  the  Lex  Loci  to  be  a  direct  infringement 
of  their  civil  rights,  and  a  positive  violation  of  the  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
21  Geo.  3,  a  70,  ss.  17  &  18,  as  wdl  as  of  the  5dd  section  of  the  present  Charter  Act. 

8.  That  your  Petitioners  allude  to  this  circumstance  chiefly  to  show  the  manifest  uncer- 
tainty of  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Parfiamentary  Committees;  and  as  the  witnesses 
examined,  without  a  single  exception,  are  persons  who  have  received,  or  are  still  in  the  receipt 
of,  benefits  from  the  East  India  Company,  your  Petitioners  are  compelled  to  beheve  that 
the  actual  state  of  things  cannot  be  correctly  ascertained,  without  sufficient  evidence  being 
admitted  on  both  sides  of  the  several  questions  which  have  to  be  determined^  and  your 
Petitioners  iherefore  humbly  represent,  that  nothing  but  a  full  and  impartial  investigation, 
in  this  country,  accessible  to  the  complainants^  as  well  as  to  the  defendants,  can  place  before 
your  Right  Honourable  House  the  real  state  of  India,  and  the  existence  of  tlie  many  and 
heavy  grievances  of  which  they  have  complained  as  regarda  the  Presidency  of  Madras ; 
they  therefore  respectfully  request  that  a  Royal  Commission  may  be  appointed,  before 
which  they  may  have  the  opportunity  of  substantiating  the  facts  advanced  in  their  former 
Petition. 

9.  That  your  Petitioners  beg  to  represent  that  an  Indian  Commission  is  not  altogether  a 
novelty,  there  being  a  precedent  in  the  one  appointed  in  the  year  1814,  of  which  Sir  Thomas 
Munro  was  the  bead,  for  ^he  purpose  of  inquiring  into  and  amending  the  judicial  system 
then  obtaining  at  this  Presidency ;  but  as  not  only  the  judicial  system,  but  likewise  that  of 
the  revenue,  as  also  the  various  other  complaints  preferred  by  your  Petitioners,  imperatively 
demand  investigation  at  this  critical  period,  your  Petitioners  pray  that  the  Commission 
they  now  seek  may  be  constituted  upon  the  widest  practicable  basis,  to  the  end  that  the 
inquiry  may  be  searching,  im^partial  and  complete;  and  that  no  permanent  legislation  for 
India  may  be  undertaken  until  the  fullest  information  possible  shall  have  been  laid  before 
and  fully  discussed  by,  the  Imperial  Parhament  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

10.  That  your  Petitioners  have  already  requested  the  continuance  of  the  Councils  at  the 
minor  Presidencies ;  and  they  now  respectftilly  reiterate  their  prayer  to  have  them  con- 
stituted on  the  precedent  of  the  Council  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  in  which  your  Petitioners' 
countrymen  have  enjoyed  seats  for  a  series  of  years ;  and,  as  your  Petitioners  understand 
that  constitutions  have  been,  or  are  on  the  eve  of  being,  granted  to  the  settlements  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  New  Zealand,  admitting  the  natives  there  to  the  same  electoral 
and  municipal  privileges  as  the  European  Colonists,  they  humbly  and  anxiously  trusty  that 
your  Right  Honourable  House  will  not  deem  the  barbarians  of  the  former,  and  the  can- 
nibals of  the  latter  colony  more  deserving  or  more  fitting  to  be  entrusted  with  a  share  in 
the  management  of  their  own  affairs,  tlian  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  which,  for  scoi*es  of 
centuries,  has  been  renowned  throughout  the  world  for  its  civilization,  literature  and  com- 
merce, and  which  had  its  own  sovereigns,  governments  and  codes  of  law  long  before  the 
EngUsh  nation  had  a  name  in  history. 

11.  That  while  your  Petitioners  acknowledge,  and  have  asked  for,  the  advantage  of  a 
reconstruction  and  improvement  of  the  home  and  local  administration  of  India,  yet  that 
alone  will  be  of  no  avail  to  redress  the  grievances  and  reform  the  abuses  of  the  local 
governments,  so  long  as  they  are  composed  of  two  or  three  Company's  officials,  legislating 
in  the  utniost  secrecy,  and  concealing  with  the  most  assiduous  carefulness  the  whole  of  their 
transactions ;  secure  not  only  from  all  check,  but  from  the  least  shadow  of  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  whose  interests  are  unfortunately  considered  of  not  the  slightest 
consequence  to  the  (Sovemment,  whose  duty  it  is  to  legislate  for  their  sole  benefit 

12.  That  your  Petitioners  will  consider  themselves  and  their  community  deeply  humiliated 
and  deeply  aggrieved  if,  after  the  open  acknowledgments  of  persons  high  in  office  in  this 
country  and  in  England,  that  they  are  as  capable  to  hold  responsible  employments  as  the 
members  of  the  now  exclusive  civil  service;  that  they  are  their  equals  on  the  bench,  and 
successful  competitors  in  the  study  of  European  arts,  science  and  literature ;  they  are 
longer  shut  out  from  the  offices  for  which  they  are  confessedly  qualified,  while  the  savage 
Hottentot  and  New  Zealander  are  preferred  before  them. 

13.  That  your  Petitioners  finally  conclude  with  the  expressicm  of  their  earnest  hope  and 
prayer,  that  sufficient  time  may  be  granted  for  a  thorough  inquiry  into  all  points  affecting 
the  welfare  of  this  country,  as  distributed  under  the  eight  heads  laid  down  by  the  Committee 
of  your  Right  Honourable  House;  that  the  local  Councils  may  be  retained,  and  modelled 
upon  the  constitutional  principle  before  adverted  to ;  and  that  a  Royal  Commission,  com- 
posed of  Europeans  and  Natives  conjointly,  chosen  partly  in  Europe  and  partly  in  India, 
may  be  issued  to  enter  upon  and  complete  the  necessary  investigation  in  this  country. 

And  your  Petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  shall  ever  pray. 

Chatehunsuarnheb  CHTrrv,  Chairman. 
P.  Rya  Chitty. 
Madras,  21st  May  1853.  &c.    &c.    &c. 
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Appttodix  D.  PETITION  of  Mr.  George  J.  Waters,  late  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  India,  and  a 
Covenanted  Civil  Servant  of  the  East  India  Company,  on  the  Madras  Establish- 
ment, now  of  Clevedon,  in  the  County  of  Somerset,  complaining  of  his  Removal, 
without  Cause,  from  certain  Offices  which  he  held  in  India. 


To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  in  Parliament  assembled. 

Tlie  respectful  Petition  of  Mr.  George  J.  Waters,  lately  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  India, 
and  a  Covenanted  Civil  Servant  of  the  East  India  Company,  on  the  Madras  Establish- 
ment, now  of  Clevedon,  in  the  County  of  Somerset, 

Humbly  showeth, 

1.  That  your  Petitioner  twice  passed  the  examinations  of  the  College  at  Haileybury  with 
credit,  and  (obtaining  honourable  mention  of  obedience  to  the  rules  of  that  institution) 
finally  stood  the  fifth  among  eight  of  120  students  ''  highly  distinguished;"  also  that  he 
received  a  donation  of  1,000  pagodas,  or  400/.,  in  the  College  o^  Madras,  for  a  knowledge 
of  certain  Native  languages. 

2.  Rising  through  the  minor  grades  of  the  judicial  branch  of  the  service,  your  Petitioner 
has  held  the  office  of  Zillah  and  Civil  and  Sessions  Judge,  together  veith  Her  Majesty's 
Commission  of  the  Peace,  in  various  districts;  also  of  Judge  of  Appeal  and  Circuit  in 
all  four  divisions  of  the  Madras  territories,  which  no  other  civilian  has  ever  done;  during 
these  circuits,  which  have  necessarily  subjected  him  to  every  vicissitude  of  a  most  trying 
climate,  to  a  wandering  life,  separated  from  his  family  for  many  months,  to  extreme  danger 
from  sudden  inundation  and  swollen  rivers,  to  hazard  of  destruction  in  the  northern  division 
from  the  rebel  chief,  Pack  Row ;  he  has  had,  through  a  course  of  800  miles,  to  clear 
calendars  (especially  in  times  of  famine)  consisting  of  at  least  1,000  prisoners,  with  five 
times  as  many  witnesses ;  the  labour  and  fatigue,  both  in  a  bodily  and  mental  point  of 
view,  attendant  u|)on  such  vocations,  and  of  subsequently  transmitting  to  Madras,  with 
translations  into  English,  the  records  of  trial  in  numerous  cases  of  murder.  See.,  and  in 
cases  where  there  may  have  existed  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Judge  and  Maho- 
medan  law  officer,  is  left  to  your  Honourable  House  to  imagine ;  receiving  the  repeated 
<icknowledgments  of  different  governments,  your  Petitioner  (who  has  also  acted  in  the  Secret 
Department,  under  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  and  as  Civil  Auditor  and  Mint  Master  at  Madras) 
was  at  length  appointed  First  Judge  of  the  Sudder  and  Fouzdary  Udalut  (or  Chief  Court 
of  Civil  and  Criminal  Judicature)  at  the  Presidency,  and  naturally  anticipated,  in  due  course, 
a  seat  in  Council. 

a.  Your  Petitioner  respectfully  represents  that,  from  the  high  and  honourable  position 
above  designated,  he  was  removed  by  the  Marquess  of  Tweeddale  (the  then  Governor),  witliout 
cause,  on  the  20th  of  October  1846,  and  his  hope  of  providing  for  a  numerous  infant 
family  frustrated ;  also,  that  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  (Company,  to  whicli 
body  he  looked  for  redress,  confirmed  the  act  of  the  Marquess  on  the  20th  January  1847, 
in  utter  disregard  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  unmindful  of  a  long,  faithful  and  (it  is 
hoped)  efficient  course  of  service  of  35  years. 

4.  In  laying  before  your  Honourable  House  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  aforesaid  autho- 
lities  for  an  act  which  all  who  have  seen  the  papers  utterly  condemn,  your  Petitioner,  who 
is  unable  to  meet  the  expenses  attendant  upon  legal  proceedings,  and  who  has  striven  in 
vain  to  induce  the  Court  of  Directors  to  reconsider  the  case,  and  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  Proprietors  of  India  stock  to  a  matter  so  deeply  involving  (in  its  consequences)  their 
very  existence  as  a  body,  humbly  and  fervently  implores  your  Honourable  House  to  grant 
him  a  patient  hearing :  unless  this  prayer  be  acceded  to,  the  door  of  justice  must  remain 
closed  to  him  (and  to  many  dependent  upon  him)  for  ever  in  this  world. 

5.  A  simple  perusal  of  the  official  acts  of  the  Marquess  of  Tweeddale  in  this  matter  will 
(it  is  believed)  lead  your  Honourable  House  to  conclude  that  he  was  not  qualified  by  previous 
pursuits  to  realise  the  facts  of  the  case,  or  to  deal  efficiently  with  its  circumstances,  con- 
sequently, that  many  of  the  mistakes  apparent  upon  his  writings,  may  be  attiibuted  to  errors 
of  judgment.  This  cannot  be  said  of  the  Court  of  Directors  ;  their  duty  was  to  have  iully 
informed  themselves,  and  to  have  set  matters  right. 

The  facts,  divested  of  Indian  phraseology  and  technicality,  arc  briefly  these  :— 
(5.  In  the  year  1845,  the  three  Judges  of  the  Sudder  Court  (Messrs.  Waters,  Lewin  and 
Boileau)  officially  disagreed:  1st.  upon  a  construction  of  law,  originating  with  serious 
outrages  perpetrated  by  the  Heathen  upon  the  Christian  converts  of  Tinnavelly  :  2d,  upon 
the  propriety  of  furnishing  the  Government  with  certain  judicial  information  which  they  had 
called  for;  and,  3d,  upon  the  expediency  of  forwarding  a  protest  against  such  call  to  the 
Court  of  Directors.  This  state  of  things  was  well  known  to  the  Government  of  Madras; 
and  your  Petitioner,  on  the  26th  June  and  2d  of  July,  and  subsequently  (or  on  the  8th  July 
and  2d  and  llth  of  August  1846),  the  other  Judges  officially  informed  the  Marquess  to  the 
eflect  that  the  energies  of  the  Court  were  paralysed,  the  administration  of  justice  in  the 
provinces  suspended  at  the  fountain  head,  and  numbers  of  men  lying  in  gaol  whose  cases 
could  not  be  adjudicated  upon ;  consequently  th^  his  orders  were  immediately  necessary. 

Now 
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Now,  it  will  be  obvious  to  your  Honourable  House,  that,  *'  had  the  Oovernment  not  neglected        Appendix  D» 

the  letters  above  mentiooedy  and,  forgetful  of  its  duty,  allowed  the  administration  of  justice  

to  be  placed  in  abeyance,  the  matter  might  at  once  have  been  set  at  rest."  Instead  of  this, 
nothing  eifectual  was  done  or  communicated  to  the  Judges  for  months,  or  until  September 
and  Octobei*  1846,  when  the  Marquess  broke  up  the  Ciourt,  and  removed  the  Judges,  with 
Mr.  Philips,  the  Registrar,  from  office. 

7.  Such  procrastination  and  procedure  certainly  manifested  no  regard  for  the  interests  of 
the  people,  and  no  sense  of  humanity  or  justice  towards  the  Judges  and  their  families ;  it, 
moreover,  left  the  great  legal  (question  which  had  divided  the  Court  undecided.  The  order, 
too,  of  the  Marquess  stands  m  direct  opposition  to  two  Acts  of  the  Imuerial  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain,  namely.  Act  39  &  40  Geo.  3,  c.  79,  s.  12,  and  Act  #  &  4  Will.  4,  c.  85,  s.  59, 
which  placed  him  (as  residing  upon  the  Nillgherry  Hills,  and  absent  from  his  Council)  in 
the  position  of  a  private  individual,  and  lod<red  the  powers  of  government  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  H.  Dickenson,  the  Counsellor  then  at  the  Presidency.  The  Marquess. may  not  have 
been  aware  of  this ;  not  so  the  Court  of  Directors,  who  affirmed  the  act,  for  your  Petitioner 
brought  it  to  their  notice  in  a  letter,  dated  the  1st  January  1849,  and  Mr.  Sullivan,  formerly 
a  member  of  Council  at  Madras,  had  (it  is  said)  brought  forward  the  fact  daring  the 
government  of  Mr.  Lushington;  and  the  temporary  or  **  three  months"  Act  1  of  1835, 
passed  by  the  Legislative  Council  of  India  (possibly  in  consequence),  can,  under  no  cir- 
cumstances, annul  any  Act  of  Queen,  Lords  and  Commons.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  fact 
that  the  Court  of  Directors  have  presumed,  practically,  to  abrooate  two  Acts  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  and  through  such  medium  deeply  injured  your  Petitioner. 

8.  The  dissensions  which  occurred  in  the  Sudder  Court  might  have  been  obviated  from  the 
beginning,  had  not  the  Marquess  appointed  Mr.  Boileau  as  third  Judge.  This  gendeman, 
since  deceased,  a  kind  and  warm-hearted  man,  but  not  qualified  to  sit  in  a  Court  vested 
with  authority  to  pass  sentences  of  death,  without  appeal,  and  to  decide  civil  claims  in  the 
last  i*esort,  unlimited  in  extent,  himself  told  me  (not  in  any  confidence),  that  when  his 
appointment  to  the  Sudder  Court  was  proposed,  Mr.  Dickenson,  the  junior  Counsellor,  had 
placed  upon  record  a  minute  noting  his  mcapacity  to  fill  the  said  office,  and  that  he  had, 
notwithstanding,  been  forced  into  it !  llie  arrangement,  to  quote  from  his  memorial,  appears 
to  have  been  made  to  save  money ;  it  runs  thus :  "  His  Lordship  desires  me  (one  of  the 
assistant  Secretaries)  to  point  out  to  you  that,  as  you  are  at  present  drawing  a  salaiy  above 
the  amount  now  fixed  for  Sessions  Judp:es,  a  reduction  to  that  extent  would  moat  probably 
follow  your  refusal  of  the  present  offer,"  that  is,  of  a  seat  in  the  Sudder  Court. 

9.  In  the  very  order  of  the  17ih  September  1846,  by  which  the  aforesaid  gentleman  was 
removed  from  the  Sudder  Court,  on  the  grounds  -that  he  was  wanting  in  discretion  and 
judgment,  and  in  the  independence  of  mind  and  character  essential  for  the  efficient  per- 
formance of  the  important  duties  devolving  on  the  Court ''  (the  very  thing  which,  it  must  be 
presumed,  had  been  previously  recorded  in  Council),  he  was  promised  another  early  appoint- 
ment in  the  judicial  branch  of  the  service  !  Accordingly,  at  an  early  period  he  was  appointed 
to  the  situation  of  Civil  and  Sessions  Judge,  a  situation  embracing  vast  power  (though 
subordinate  in  some,  not  in  all  respects,  to  the  Sudder  Court),  and  calling  for  great  **  dis- 
•cretion  and  judgment.*'  And  this  appointment  the  Court  of  Directors  (who,  for  reasons 
assigned,  had  confirmed  the  removal  of  the  third  Judge  from  the  Sudder  Court)  virtually 
affirm.  In  mercy  to  the  millions  of  Hindostan,  your  Honourable  House  is  requested  to 
look  into  these  things.  Decrees,  proceedings  and  orders  have  frequently  come  officially  in 
appeal  before  your  Petitioner  (who  can  supply  you  with  much  valuable  and  astounaing 
information),  most  disgraceful  in  their  character,  passed  by  men  utterly  incompetent  to  fill 
the  office  of  a  Judge,  and  often  unacquainted  with  the  laws,  especially  where  removed  from 
the  revenue  branch. 

10.  As  regards  your  Petitioner,  who  had  conscientiously  sided  with  the  Government  in  the 
matter  of  their  call  for  papers  and  the  protest,  and,  in  consequence,  been  led  to  record  minutes 
opposed  to  the  sentiments  of  the  Second  and  Third  Judges,  his  removal  from  office  involved 
an  enigma  which  astonished  every  person  (even  the  second  and  third  Judges),  and  Mr. 
Dickenson  (then  by  Acts  of  Parliament  the  Governor)  suspended  the  order  for  a  fiill  month, 
and  recorded  minutes  against  it.  Mr.  Chamier,  the  senior  Counsellor,  then  absent  on  sick 
leave  upon  the  Hills,  is  said  positively  to  have  refused  to  join  the  Marquess  in  his  proceed- 
ings. Your  Honourable  House  is  implored  to  call  for  papers :  the  proceeding  is  very  serious 
in  its  character. 

11.  The  Marquess,  in  his  order  of  the  20th  October  1846,  for  the  removal  of  your  Peti- 
tioner, adduces  no  corrupt  practices,  no  act  of  disobedience  or  neglect  of  duty,  or  of 
incapacity ;  no  crime  or  moral  offence  or  failure  in  respect  to  the  social  or  relative  duties 
of  life ;  nothing,  in  short,  is  adduced  but  alleged  *'  irregularities,"  to  justify  the  measure, 
and  which,  if  they  were  such,  should  have  been  noted  at  the  time  when  they  were  brought 
officially  to  his  notice  by  your  Petitioner  himself.  He  ought  not  to  have  been  left  to 
suppose  that  his  measures  were  approved  bjr  the  Government,  perhaps  to  repeat  the  irre- 
gularity in  consequence,  and  after  the  expiration  of  months  to  find  himself  degraded  and 
removed  from  office ;  surely  humanity,  independently  of  still  higher  principles,  should  have 
been  permitted  to  plead  at  least  in  behalf  of  the  children  of  one  who  had  faithfully  toiled 
amidst  death  and  suffisrin^  for  35  years  in  such  a  climate  as  India. 

12.  Your  Honourable  House  will  fully  understand  the  force  of  this  argument  (and,  it  is 
hoped,  adopt  a  similar  resolution),  if  you  will  turn  to  the  decision  of  Lords  Langdale, 
Brougham,  Campbell  and  Sir  A.  Johnstone,  of  Her  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  who  con- 
demned  and  reversed  the  order  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Couit  at  Madras  for  the 
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Appendix  D.        removal  of  Mr.  Minchin,  who  filled  some  honourabte  post  tinder  the  Judges.     It  was  ruled^ 
— ^-  upon  the  occasion  iii  question,  that  if  Mr.  Minchin  was  in  error,  he  ought  to  have  been  told  so 

at  the  time,  seeing  that  the  Judges  had  long  been  cognizant  of  the  matter. 

13.  Your  Petitionei-  will  apply  this.  The  Marquees,  in  his  order  of  the  20th  of  October 
184f),  assigns  as  one  irregularity,  that  your  Petitioner  had  refiuined  from  placing  a  certain 
letter,  addressed  by  him  to  the  (jrovernment  on  the  25th  June  1846,  upon  the  records  of  the 
Court.  Now,  this  very  fact,  which  your  Petitioner  himself  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Second  and  Third  Judges  in  Court,  and  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Chief  Secretary,  then  with 
the  Maiquess  upon  the  Hills,  he  also  communicated  officially  to  that  nobleman  on  the  14tli 
of  July  1846«  In  this  letter  the  Marquess  was  requested  to  bring  the  fact,  if  necessary,  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Cdbrt  of  Directors,  and  informed  that,  if  the  letter  were  placed  on 
recoi'd,  it  would  probably,  like  many  others,  be  sent  with  very  injurious  .effects  to  the  news- 
paper by  some  one  in  the  office,  and,  perhaps,  excite  tunmlt  among  the  natives^  The 
minutes  of  the  Second  and  Third  Judges,  or  ail  they  had  to  say  upon  the  subject,  accom- 
panied. Now  this  proceeding  was  before  the  Marquess  for  more  than  three  months;  and  if 
there  existed  any  irregularity,  why  did  he  not  say  so  at  the  time,  especially  as  the  C-ourt  of 
Directors  had  been  referred  to  ? 

14.  Your  Honourable  House  will  learn  with  great  regret  that  this  letter  of  the  26th  of 
June  1846,  made  upon  such  extraordinary  grounds  the  medium  of  his  removal  from  office, 
was  acknowledged  by  the  Marquess,  and  ucted  upon  in  his  minute  of  the  24th  of  July  1846, 
and  when  the  letter  of  the  14th  of  July  (above  noted)  must  have  been  before  him.  The 
Marquess  is  here  clearly  shown,  with  knowledge  of  all  circumstances,  to  have,  as  it  were, 
adopted  the  very  letter  on  account  of  which  your  Petitioner,  months  afterwards,  was 
removed  by  him  from  office.  Such  removal,  were  it  just,  virtually  pleaded  for  the  removal 
of  the  Marquess  also,  as  the  Court  of  Directors  must  have  perceived. 

16  The  Court  of  Directors,  speaking  of  this,  call  it  a  **  secret  transaction."  How  secret, 
when  all  were  told  of  it?  Minutes  forwarded,  the  Court  of  Directors  referred  to,  and 
reasons  assigned,  which,  if  deemed  unsatisfactory,  should  have  led  the  Marquess  to  have 
ordered  it  to  be  placed  instantly  upon  the  records,  and  not  at  a  subsequent  period.  This 
nobleman  himself,  obviously  annoyed  at  the  remark  of  the  Directors  as  reflecting  upon 
himself,  says,  in  his  minute  of  the  2dd  of  March  1847  (no  doubt  referring  to  your  Peti- 
tioner's letter  of  the  14th  of  July  1846),  ^'  There  was  nothing  in  it  to  indicate  that  it  was 
intended  to  partake,  or  did  in  any  way  partake,  of  the  character  of  a  private  or  secret  accusa- 
tion.'* What  conceivable  object,  it  may  be  asked  (for  ntnie  has  been  assigjied),  could  your 
Petitioner  have  had  but  the  legitimate  and  humane  object  he  from  tlie  first  set  forth, 
namely,  that  of  preventing  the  possibility  of  revolt  and  bloodshed  in  connexion  with  the 
Tinuavelly  outrages,  and  of  preventing  the  further  spread  of  the  bitter  aiumosities  which 
then  agitated  the  Presidency  ? 

16.  The  Court  of  Directors,  in  remarking  that  your  Petitioner  should  have  communi* 
cated  with  the  Judges,  have  altogether  overlooked  the  fact  that  his  sentiments  were  already 
before  them  in  a  case  precisely  analogous*  and  where  compliance  with  the  orders  of  Govern- 
ment had  been  attenikd  with  the  happiest  result.  They  have  also  (though  both  circum- 
stances were  communicated  to  them)  deemed  it  right  to  fmas  over  the  fact  that  the  I'hird 
Judge,  who  had  coincided  with  your  Petitioner,  and  endorsed  upon  the  letter  from  Grovern- 
ment,  "  This  requisition  (that  is  the  Government  requisition  for  papers)  should  l>e  conformed 
to  without  loss  of  time,"  suddenly  changed  his  mind,  and  embraced  the  views  of  the 
Second  Judge.  Thus  thwarted,  and  placed  in  a  minority  by  a  gentleman  who  ou&:ht  not  to 
have  been  appointed  to  the  Court,  your  Petitioner  deemed  it  the  proper  course  to  address,  not 
the  Second  and  Third  Judges,  who  knew  his  sentiments,  and  had  placed  their  determination 
upon  record,  but  the  Government.  If  in  this  respect  he  erred  (which  is  not  admitted),  he 
ought  to  have  been  told  so  at  the  time. 

17.  Another  '*  irregularity  '*  noted  is,  that  your  Petitioner  had  used  the  words  "  Heathen 
and  Christians"  in  nis  public  writings.  Now,  in  a  minute  dated  the  23d  of  March  1847, 
the  Marquess  himself  admits  that  he  had  frequently  done  tiie  same  thing,  and  objects  to 
the  censure  of  the  Court  of  Directors  passed  against  him,  on  the  grounds  that  they  ought,  at 
an  earlier  period,  to  have  noticed  the  circumstance.  Had  the  Marquess  extended  this  con- 
sideration to  your  Petitioner,  he  would  not  have  been  necessitated  to  seek  redress  from  your 
august  tribunal. 

18.  Another  "  irregularity"  adduced  is,  that  your  Petitioner  had,  on  the  16th  of  July 
1846,  addressed  a  letter  to  a  certain  newspaper  in  **  self-defence,"  when  slandered  in  the 
newspapers.  Now,  your  Petitioner,  on  the  23d  or  24th  of  July,  informed  the  Government 
that  he  had  done  so.  If  incorrect,  why  was  he  not  then  rebuked,  instead  of  being  left,  per- 
haps, to  repeat  the  "irregularity,"  and  meet  with  dismission  months  afterwards?  Your 
Petitioner  gave  publicity  to  no  official  document,  and,  consequently,  committed  no  offence. 
So  strictly,  indeed,  was  his  letter  confined,  as  the  Marouess  admits,  to  "  self-defence," 
that  the  public  were  requested  to  suspend  all  judgment  till  the  truths,  iadeference  to  Govern- 
ment orders,  could  with  propriety  oe  made  known.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Government 
themselves,  by  the  Bengal  letter  of  the  80th  of  August  1843,  to  have  protected  your  Peti- 
tioner upon  other  occasions  when  attacked  by  writings  in  the  office ;  but  this  they  utterly 
neglected  to  do.  The  letter  in  the  newspaper  was  signed,  it  is  remarked,  in  a  feigned 
fiame.  Yes,  to  prevent  a  paper  war  among  the  editors  throughout  the  Presidency,  and  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  uncharitable  remark  and  ill-will,  it  was  so  signed ;  and,  seeing  that 
it  was  solely  written  ''  in  self-defence,"  what  does  it  signify  how  it  was  signed  ? 

19.  The  Marquess  adverts,  also,  to  an  altercation  whidi  took  place  (not  in  the  court, but  in 

chambers).. 
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chamber^.   Such  altercatioa,  had  he  [vide  paragraph  6]  attended  to  the  letters  of  the  Judgeg,        Appendix  D. 
would  have  been  altogether  avoided.     It  is  suflicient  to  remark,  that  your  Petitioner  regrets  — — 

baying,  in  an  eievalcd  toue  of  voice,  asked  for  information  (vrhen  denied)  respecting  an  injuri- 
ous letter;  and  no  doubt  Mr.  Lewin  regrets  having,  when  excited,  used  expressions  which 
otherwise  would  not  have  been  thought  of.  As  to  remarks  about  religious  expressions  indi- 
cating weakness  of  judgment,  style  of  writing,  and  animosity,  they  merit  no  attention  ;  if 
aught  upon  such  grounds  became  apparent,  and  was  deemed  objectionable,  it  should  have 
been  checked  at  the  time.  The  consistent  walk  of  your  Petitioner,  as  a  gentleman  and  a 
Christian,  c-an  be  deposed  to,  were  it  necessary,  by  many  men  of  hi^h  rank,  both  among 
tl)e  clergy  and  the  laity ;  and  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life  he  will  rejoice  in  the  fact 
that  he  advocated  the  cause  of  the  Christians  of  Tinnavelly,  whose  houses  and  schools  were 
plundered  by  hundreds  of  armed  midnii^ht  ruffians  from  the  Heathen,  who  also  violated  their 
females,  and  perpetrated  every  possible  outrage.  As  to  animosity,  if  anything  could  sanc- 
tion such  a  principle,  it  would  be  the  conduct  he  has  experienced  at  the  hands  of  the  Direc- 
tors ;  but  he  cherishes  no  such  feeling ;  it  is  abhorrent  to  bis  principles. 

20.  Your  Petitioner  has  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  onerous  and  responsible  duty  of 
deaUng  with  such  important  matters,  and  the  merit  of  cruslnng  the  first  Court  in  the  Madras 
Presidency,  devolved  not  upon  the  24  members  who  in  October  1846  constituted  the 
Court  of  Directors,  but  upon  a  secret  committee,  two  members  alone  having  signed  the 
despatch  of  the  20th  of  January  1847.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  injustice  is  the  same.  Pos- 
sibly a  perusal  of  this  paper  may  excite  some  compassion  and  regret  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  perpetrated  it 

21.  Your  Honourable  House  will  deeply  regret  to  learn  in  addition,  that  your  Petitioner's 
removal  was  sanctioned  before  his  Memorial  (written  without  delay)  reached  England,  that 
is,  without  any  opportunity  being  allowed  him  of  making  any  defence,  or  even  oi'  presenting 
an  answer.  In  tne  face  of  a  proceeding  not  adopted  even  in  the  case  of  the  most  aban- 
doned criminal,  an  appeal  preferred  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  subsequently  to  his  reaching 
England,  obtained  no  other  notice  than  that  the  case  had  been  *'  deliberately  considered. 
Surely  this  falls  little  short  of  adding  insult  to  injury.     **  Deliberately  considered,"  without 

'  permitting  the  accused  to  oB'er  explanation  or  defence,  and  without  detecting  the  weakness 
and  rectifying  tlie  errors  so  self-evident  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  Marquess. 

22.  Assured,  as  mentioned  in  his  Memorial,  that  the  Court  of  Directors  must  necessarily 
restore  him  to  the  Sudder  Court  as  soon  as  the  case  reached  England,  your  Petitioner,  for 
the  sake  of  his  family,  accepted  a  subordinate  situation  in  the  interim ;  when,  however,  the 
proceedings  of  the  Marquess  were  confirmed,  and  the  full  salary  drawn  by  him  previously 
to  entering  the  Sudder  Court  was  refused,  though  granted  to  the  Tlurd  Judge,  iVlr.  Boileau, 
he  felt  constrained  to  resign  the  service.  It  is  submitted  that  no  man  of  proper  feeling 
could  act  otherwise. 

23.  Your  Petitioner,  as  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  not  less  than  20 
years,  vms  also  a  servant  of  the  Crown,  as  well  as  a  servant  of  the  East  India  Company  ; 
he  may,  therefore,  it  is  hoped,  under  section  51,  c  86^  Act  3  4:  4  Will.  4,  claim  with  greater 
confidence  the  intervention  of  Parliament,  to  which  high  authority  it  is  **  reserved  to  con- 
trol, supersede,  or  prevent  all  proceedings  and  acts  whatsoever  of  the  Governor-general  in 
Council,"  and,  of  course,  of  the  minor  Presidency  of  Madras ;  and  the  more  ?o,  because 
his  removal  was  net  opposed  to  justice  merely,  but,  as  shown  in  the  seventh  paragraph  of 
this  Petition,  to  two  Acts  of  the  realm.  Iq  being  deprived,  upon  grounds  almost  unintelli- 
gible, of  a  situation  of  5,000  L  per  annum,  he  cannot  but  feel  that  he  has  experienced  deep 
ingratitude  and  shameful  wrong,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  his  country,  so  long  and  faithfully 
served,  to  redress. 

24.  Lastly,  your  Petitioner  respectfully  requests  that  you  will,  if  necessary,  call  him  to 
your  Bar,  to  reply  to  any  remarks  which  may  be  made,  to  produce  or  point  out  his  docu- 
ments, and  to  name  his  witnesses.  Your  Honourable  House  is  further  entreated,  after  due 
consideration,  to  pass  such  final  orders  as  may  appear  in  your  wisdom  to  be  just  and  proper, 
or,  with  the  consent  of  Her  Majesty,  to  direct  nis  appointment,  under  the  last  clause  of 
section  61,  Act  3  &  4  Will.  4,  c.  85,  to  any  office  wnich  past  pursuits  may  qualify  him  to 
fill,  under  such  form  of  government  as  may  prospectively  be  determined  upon  for  India. 

And  your  Petitioner  will  ever  pray,  &c. 

George  J.  Waters. 
Clevedon,  28  June  1853. 
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Appendix  D.  PETITION,  complaiiimg  of  the  Evidence  given  before  the  Select  Committee  of 
this  House  on  the  Government  of  Indian  Territories,  on  the  Subject  of 
Newspapers  in  India,  of  Doctor  George  Buist,  Editor  of  the  "Bombay 
Times." 

To  tlie  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  of  Great  Britain  and  Irelacd, 

in  Pieir I  lament  assembled. 

The  Petition  of  Doctor -George  Bitist,  Editor  of  the  *^  Bombay  Times,"  Secretary  to  the 
Geographical  Society,  Founder  and  Superintendent  of  the  School  of  Industry,  late  Sheriff  of 
Bombay,  and  formerly  in  charge  of  the  Astronomical,  Meterolcgical,  and  Magnetic 
Observatories  of  the  East  India  (S)m'pany  at  Bombay,  formerly  Secretary  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  Western  India,  and  in  chai^ge  of  their  Experimental  Gardens, 

Showetb, 

That  your  Petitioner  has  been  close  on  twenty  years  connected  as  editor  with  the  news- 
paper press,  for  a  third  of  that  period  as  editor  and  proprietor,  having  for  nearly  eight  years- 
conducted  with  credit  and  success  ne\Tspapers  in  the  central  counties  of  ScotlancC  Forfar, 
Perth  and  Fife,  and  for  more  than  twelve  been  editor,  and  for  six  editor  and  principal  pro- 
prietor of  the  oldest  and  most  extensively  circulated  journal  in  Western  India,  the  "  Bombay 
Times,"  and  that  for  the  whole  of  this  long  period  he  has  had  constant  occasion  to  study 
most  carefully  newspapers  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world,  those  of  London  ia  particular, 
to  some  of  which  he  has  been  a  large  and  highly  paid  contributor,  havintr  occupied  nis  closest 
attention. 

That  the  '*  Bombay  Times,"  one  of  those  three  daily  papers  published  at  the  Presidency,, 
was  brought  into  existence  in  1838,  shortly  after  the  passing:  ot  the  Charter  Act  (1834)  and 
the  removal  of  the  disabilities  of  the  press  by  Lord  Metcallb  (1835),  and  with  the  express 
view  of  advocating  public  improvement,  and  devoting  itself  to  the  int^rest8  of  the  coun,try^ 
to  the  discussion  of  the  views  and  policy  of  Government,  and  the  eocamination  and  diffusion 
cf  those  opinions,  facts  and  doctrines,  the  circumstances  of  the  occasion,  the  exi<rencies  and 
prospects  of  the  period  rendered  expedient,  with  the  cordial  approval  of  Sir  Robert  Grants 
the  Governor  of  tlie  time,  and  countenance  and  support  of  the  most  distinguished  servants 
of  Government.  Its  projectors  and  proprietors  comprised  amongst  them  eleven  of  the 
principal  European  houses  in  Bombay,  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished  native  merchant,, 
two  of  the  most  eminent  barristers  before  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  most  distinguished 
private  medical  practitioner  in  Western  India.  That  they  selected  as  their  editor  Dr. 
Brennan,  a  lecturer  of  eminence  on  anatomy  in  Dublin,  whose  health  rendered  a  warm 
climate  desirable,  ^nd  who,  on  his  arrival  at  Bombay,  was  elected  to  the  then  responsible  office 
of  Secretary  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  besides  being  Editor  of  the  "  Times." 

That  the  proprietors  of  the  •*  Courier,*'  the  principal  paper  in  Bombay  up  to  1838,  and 
long  the  recognised  organ  of  Government,  were  equally  eminent  as  those  ot  the  '*  Bombay 
Times,"  and  that  the  paper  had  ensraged  from  time  to  time  the  services  as  editors  of 
inany  of  the  most  talented  servants  of  Government* 

That  the  first  editor  of  the  "  Bombay  Times,"  Dr.  Brennan,  hiaving  died  in  1839,  the 
paper  was  for  a  time  conducted  by  Professor  Henderson,  of  the  Elphinstone  College,  a 
servant  of  Government.  Afterwards  by  Dr.  Knight,  at  preient  Residency  Surgeon,  Khota, 
and  of  the  Bengal  Medical  Service ;  and  that  your  Petitioner,  having  been  selected,  from 
the  eminence  he  had  attained  as  a  provincial  journalist  in  Scotland,  to  the  editorship  of  the 
*'  Bombay  Times,"  entered  on  his  duties  in  May  1840,  and  has  continued  to  conduct  the 
paper  ever  since,  with  the  highest  approbation  of  his  employers,  on  the  principles  on  which  it 
was  orip;inally  started. 

From  the  constant  fluctuations  in  the  mercantile  community  in  Bombay,  numerous 
changes  in  the  proprietary  have  from  time  lo  time  taken  place,  and  the  "  Times,"  havipsf 
always  yielded,  as  it  continues  to  yield,  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  dividends  annually  on  the 
amount  originally  invested,  a  number  of  the  most  distinguished  servants  of  Government 
became  proprietors  soon  after  the  promulgation  of  the  permission  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
for  its  Civil  and  Military  servants  to  connect  themselves  with  the  press.  In  1847,  its  prin- 
cipal proprietors,  after  your  Petitioner,  were  the  Puisne  Judge  of  the  Suddur  Adawlut,  the 
Collector  of  Customs,  the  Deputy  Quartermasier-general,  now  Quartermaster-general 
of  the  Bombay  army,  the  Secretary  to  the  Medical  Board,  afterwards  Physician-general, 
and  the  Medical  Storekeeper,  now  Superintending  Surgeon  at  the  Presidency;  and,  with 
two  exceptions,  one  from  reiirement  from  the  service,  and  the  other  from  promotion  :  these 
gentlemen  still  continue  principal  proprietors  of  the  paper. 

That  your  Petitioner  has  not  only  devoted  the  columns  of  the  "  Bombay  Times"  to  the 
advancement  of  good  government;  to  the  spread  ofeducation,  of  improvement  and  economy; 
to  the  denunciation  of  those  bloody  and  superfluous  wars,  which  within  these  twelve  years 
have  cost  us  thirty  millions  sterling ;  and  that  policy  which,  under  the  nanie  of  expediency,, 
disregards  tlie  principles  of  truth  and  iustice,  and  sets  up  a  standard  of  morals  for  statesmen 
oppQSj^d  to  the  principles  of  Christianity,  and  the  evils  of  which  to  our  name  and  character, 
as  Wellington  has  so  well  remarked,  cannot  be  compensated  by  the  most  brilliant  victories,, 
but,  as  far  as  circum.stances  permitted,  endeavoured,  in  his  private  capacity,  to  promote  the 
improvements  he,  as  an  editor,  recommended,  a  circumstance  to  which  numerous  letters  of 
acknowledgment  received  from  Government  bear  ample  testimony. 

Under 
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Uoder  these  circumstances,  it  is  witS  much  surprise,  mortification  and  chagrin,  that  your        Appebdix  D. 

Petitioner  has  seen  it  stated  in  the  evidence  laid  before  the  Committee  of*  your  Honourable  

ll^use,  that  the  newspapers  in  India,  with  the  exception  of  u  Bengal  Journal  calJed  the 
**  Friend  of  India,'*  are  uniformly  and  universally  hostile  to  Government,  and  are  continually 
engaged  in  impugning  and  slandering  its  proceedings,  and  that  though  they  admit  of 
coiTCcrions  when  made  to  them,  s»till  their  tendency  is  that  of  unceasing  aild  continual 
hostility  to  the  authorities. 

•That,  so  Iav  is  this  from  being  Uie  fact  in  the  case  of  your  Petitioner,  that  he  has  been  • 
frequently  charged  by  his  brethren  with  being  the  or^an  of  the  local  Government;  and  in 
the  majority  of  cases  coming  under  discussion,  his  views  and  those  of  the  Government  have 
coincided  with  each  other ;  that,  being  averse  to  needless  aggression,  and  uncalled4br  war, 
he  was  opposed  to  tl>e  general  policy  of  the  Government  from  1840  to  1845  ;  that  since 
then  he  has  been  a  warm  supporter  and  ardent  admirer  of  the  proceedings  of  Governor 8*general 
of  India  almost  thi*oushout.  Your  Petitioner  was  as  one  wito  the  Bombay  Government  in  the 
deposition  of  the  Rajah  of  Sattara,  in  their  views  of  tlie  war  in  Affghanistan,  and  in  the 
conquest  of  Scinde,  in  their  views  of  the  conduct  of  the  NufFoosk  Commission,  the  Court  of 
Directors  having  in  1841,  expressed  themselves  in  nearly  the  same  terms  as  were  used  by 
your  Petitioner  on  the  subject  in  the  previous  year ;  that  your  Petitioner  highly  applauded 
the  revenue  arrangements  of  Government,  their  anxiety  to  promote  the  improvements  in  the 
culture  of  cotton,  their  desire  to  advance  the  native  education,  by  conferring  Government 
appointments  on  the  most  distinguished  of  the  native  scholars,  and  the  employment  of 
natives  more  extensively  than  before  in  the  public  service,  in  their  appointments  of  the 
Residents  at  Sattara  and.  Baroda,  and  the  Commission  in  Scinde,  and  in  the  great  majority  of 
other  arrangements,  an  evidence  at  once,  it  is  hoped,  of  the  merits  of  the  Government,  and' 
the  independence  and  soundness  of  the  views  of  your  Petitioner. 

YoQr  Petitioner,  at  the  commencement  of  his  editorial  career,  strongly  condemned  the 
existing  state  of  the  Post-office  arrangements,  and,  in  recommending  their  improvement, 
collected  with  great  labour  and  care,  and  published,  a  vast  mass  of  steam  and  mail  statistics,, 
which  he  found  scattered  about  in  a  hundred  different  quarters,  and  which  your  Petitioner, 
for  the  tirst  time,  put  into  a  convenient  and  popular  form,  and  the  desired  changes  were  in  a 
great  measure  brought  about  in  the  course  of  two  years;  that  your  Petitioner,  in  1840,. 
condemned  the  arrangements  then  made  for  the  reception  of  sick  soldiers  from  Aden,  and  u 
general  order  was  a  few  weeks  afterwards  issued  securing  the  remedies  suggested ;  that 
your  Petitioner  was  opposed  to  the  (Jovernment  in  the  discussions  on  Baroda  matters,  but 
had  a  very  large  number  of  the  Court  of  Directors  on  his  side,  and,  but  for  the  principle  of 
^up]>orting  the  authorities,  would  most  hkely  have  had  them  all  of  his  opinion  ;  that  your 
Petitioner  has  be(*n  alt  along  hostile  to  the  existence  of  sinecure  shei*iffshi()s,  and  the 
appointment  has  accordingly  been  abolished;  that  in  1849  your  Petitioner  pointed  out  the 
enormous  sums  expended  m  the  Affghan  war,  and  the  derangement  of  our  ccmmeicial 
relations  which  the  transmission  of  so  much  specie  into  a  country  from  which  it  would  not 
for  many  years  return,  must  occasion  ;  and  tl)c  views  of  your  Petitioner  were  fully  borne  out 
by  the  state  into  which  the  finances  of  India  had  been  brought  by  184 1,  when  the  Honour- 
able Mr.  Bird,  then  President  in  Council,  stated  to  Sir  Henry  Willock,  that  the  shutting  of 
the  Treasury  in  Septcrnber  had  been  contemplated ;  by  the  statement  made  by  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  in  assigning;  this  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  imposition  of  the  Income  Tax, 
and  by  the  accounts  of  the  Honourable  £ast  India  Company  since  then  published,  and 
that,  in  like  manner,  in  the  great  majority  of  occasions  in  which  your  Hetiiiuner  has  chanced 
to  be  opposed  to  some  one  division  of  the  authorities,  his  views  have  been  borne  out  by  ihe 
others,  and  have  been  afterwards  shown  to  be  in  consonance  with  fact.  He  considered  the 
ajmexation  of  the  Punjaub  unwise  and  unjustifiable  in  1840,  und  it  was  left  in  tl:e 
hands  of  the  Seikhs,  and  he  deemed  its  annexation  inevitable  in  1848,  and  in  1849  it  wa& 
annexed. 

That  your  Petitioner  has  observed,  that,  in  the  examination  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  of 
the  India  House,  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  it  is  insinuated,  •*  that  the 
press  of  India  is  inferior  to  that  of  England  in  its  tone;  that  in  England  the  tone  of 
newspaper  writing  is  in  genei*al  superior  to  that  of  ordinary  conversatitm  ;  that  in  India  it 
is  the  reverse,  tjo  such  an  extent,  that  a  most  erroneous  view  of  English  s<»c»ety  would  be 
taken  were  it  judged  of  by  the  press;  that  newspapers  in  India  are  of  veiy  little  u»e  to 
Government,  unless  in  promoting  inquir}';  that  the  English  newspajHjr  press  in  India  is 
only  the  organ  of  English  society,  chiefly  of  the  part  of  it  unconnected  with  Guvcrainent,, 
and  has  little  to  do  with  natives,  or  the  interests  of  the  country." 

The  groundlessness  of  the  last  of  these  imputations  will  be  apparent,  when  it  is  recollected 
that  there  are  seven  daily  and  20  or  30  tri- weekly  or  bi-weekly  newspapers  in  India,  and 
that  there  are  not  as  many  Europeans  in  the  country  altogether,  not  connected  with 
Government,  as  could  provide  subscribers  or  supply  intelligence  ior  a  single  daily 
newspaper. 

That,  in  point  of  fact,  a  large  number  of  the  newspapers  are  principally  or  wliolly  the 
property  of  servants  of  Government,  and  are  conductea  by  retired  or  invalid  ofiicers  from 
the  Queen's  or  Company's  army.  That  your  Petitioner  is  prepared  to  prove,  \^  hat  must  be 
well  known  to  niduy  Members  of  your  Honourable  House,  who  have  long  been  readers  of 
the  '*  Bombay  Times/*  that  however  inferior  the  best  of  the  newspapers  of  India  may  be 
to  those  at  home  in  point  of  talent,  that  in  point  of  propriety  of  expression  and  decorum  of 
language,  and  in  point  of  amount  of  space  devoted  by  them  to  important  subjects  of  discus- 
sion, or  in  point  of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  these  as  bearing  on  the  interests  of  the 
country,  they  are  second  to  no  newspapers  in  existence.  .      j 
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A^vieodjuu  D.  Setting:  a«de  the  space  required  for  advertisiQgy  for  Military  and  Shippiag  Lists,  Oeneral 

""^  Orders,  and  Prices  Current,  a  fall  third  part  of  the  area  of  the  Journals  or  India  is  occupied 

by  extracts  from  the  very  best  home  publications ;  from  the  Edinburgh.  Quarterly,  North 
British  and  Westminster  Reviews,  from  Bhickwood's,  Eraser's, Tait's,  and  other  Magazines; 
from  the  Athenseum,  Literary  Gazette,  Chambers'  and  Hogg's  publications,  togetEer  with 
eai^ully  selected  extracts  from  the  very  b^t  of  the  London  daily  and  weekly  newspapers. 
The  fact  of  papers  being  got  up  at  home,  affords  room  for  selections  tliey  could  not 
*  otherwise  command.  That  so  far  fiom  directing  less  space  to  the  cause  of  good  govern* 
sent,  the  spread  of  education  and  public  improvement,  than  is  devoted  to  these  subjects  by 
tfw  papers  at  home,  they  devote  a  vast  deal  more,  if  dealing  with  statistics,  a^^nculture, 
police,  municipal,  sanitary,  commercial,  and  other  t^uch  like  matters,  bearing  directly  on  the 
improvement  of  the  cotmtry  and  welfare  of  the  people  is  to  be  considered  such,  where 
party  politics  are  things  unknown,  rather  than  the  political  controversies  and  factious 
disputes  and  abuse  from  which  the  columns  are  exempt;  that  by  means  such  as  now 
Belated,  a  vast  quantity  of  valuable  and  interesting  information,  much  of  it  gathered  irom 
printed  public  documents,  but  transmitted  into  a  condensed,  popular  and  readable  form,  is 
diffused  amongst  the  members  of  the  service,  and  more  intelligent  of  the  native  conunu- 
sky ;  the  former  of  whom  are  in  India  very  apt  to  lose  habits  of  reading  altogether, 
the  latter  of  whom  require  still  in  a  great  measure  to  acquire  them,  both  turning  to  tlui 
hxalinewspapers  as  the  chief  sources  of  supply. 

That  it  IS  difficult  to  de6ne  what  the  precise  tone  of  conversation  is  amongst  tiie  reading 
olasses  either  in  England  ot  in  India,  and,  therefore,  impossible  to  compare  the  one  with 
the  other,  or  to  ascertain  the  precise  relation  the  tone  of  newspaper  speculation  bears  to 
tlttt  of  ocmversation  in  the  one  country  orin  tiie  other ;  but  your  Petitioiier  has  already  shown 
that  the  newspapers  in  India  are  in  no  respect,  save  talent  and  magnitude,  behind  their 
English  brethren,  the  chief  imperiections  with  which  they  are  chargeable  being  due  to^be 
ottofmms  postage  charges  impofted  upon  them,  and  the  limited  size  to  which  they  «r& 
natrictad,  these  two  combmmg  to  induce  them  to  coacentmie  more  of  then*  attontkm  on, 
and  devote  mone  of  their  spaee  to,  loeal  incidents  of  little  general  importance  than  lliey 
otherwise  would  do;  that  they  are  not  even  in  this  reqpect  behind  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
may  be  judged  of  from  the  recommendation  of  the  Report  of  the  Post^ffiee  Commtseiotiers, 
now  umler  3ie  ccmsideration  of  (Government,  to  the  effect,  titat  such  an  additional  partagc 
be  imposed  on  newspapers  imported  from  England  as  virtually  to  exdnde  them  fram  ail 
puts  of  India  but  the  Presideaeiee. 

That  not  onl^  is  the  newspitper  press  of  Indki  at  least  equal  in  its  tone  to  that  of 
En^and,  but  it  is  a  vast  way  superior  to  it,  and^  in  general,  to  the  statesmen  of  theiday^ 
itt  the  posaession  of  important  and  aecurate  information,  as  will  presently  appear.    On  the 
28d  of  June  1842,  Sir  John  Hobhouse  stated,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  m  opposition  to 
tiie  motion  of  Mr.  Bailey,  for  the  production  of  the  papers  in   an  unmatilated  form  on 
which  the  Affghan  war  was  grantra,  that  Lord  Palmerston  and  his  colleagues  consideied 
the  explanations  of  Count  Nesselrode  in  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  Russia  in  c(»i- 
m^Eion  of  the  afiairs  of  Herat,  **  satisfiictory,  because  they  were  carried  into  effect,"  and 
Count  Limonich   and    Lieutenant  Vicovich  were  recallcKcl.      According    to    the   official 
despatches  published  by  Parliament,  the  satisfaction  to  the  Russian  Cabinet  here  referred 
to,  was  intimated  to  Count  Nesselrode,  under  date  1st  November  1838,  the  re-call  having 
iat  been  made  known  on  the  5th  of  Mareh  1839, — discrepancy  duly  exposed  at  the  time 
by  your  Petitioner.     About  the  same  time,  Loixl  Fitzgerald  and  Vesey,  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Control,  affirmed,  that  his  predecessors  had  not  un&irljr  garbled  the  *'  Blue 
Book  *'  of  1830:  the  papers  of  Sir  Alexander  Bumes  having  been  published  entire  by  your 
Petitioner,  by  desire  of  the  relatives  of  that  lamented  officer,  show,  as  is  now  universally 
admitted,  instances  of  garbling,  such  as  find  no  parallel  in*  history.     In  Jime  1841,  Lord 
Palmerston,  in  addressing  the  electors  at  Tiverton,  described  the  whole  of  Aflghanistan  as 
in  a  state  of  such  unexampled  tranquillity,  that  an  unarmed  Englishman  might  ride  as 
safely  through  ti>e  midst  of  its  wilds  as  he  could  have  ridden  from  Tiverton  to  John 
0-Oroat's  house,  the  name  of  a  British  officer  being  a  passport  everywhere.    That  at  this 
very  time  your  Petitioner  had  published  an  enumeration  of  33  actions,  in  13  of  which,  our 
troops  had  been  unsnccessful,  which  had  taken  place  vrithin  the  twelvemonth :  and  the 
Boaoxl  of  Control,  of  which  the  Noble  Lord  was  a  member,  must  have  had  in  their  hands 
documents  giving  accounts  of  Shelton's  operations  in  the  Naziam  Valle}^  ;   the  general 
discontents  in  Kohistan,  the  three  separate  expeditions  then  on  foot  betwixt  Khandabaar 
and  Ghuznie;  the  actions  of  Farrington  and  Wood  burn,  on  the  Hdmnnd ;  the  preparations 
for  Griffin's  expedition;  the  Nooskey  expedition ;  the  unhappy  affdr  of  Kojjuck ;  the  general 
movements  of  troops  in  Scindeand  Shawl,  with  the  universal  marching  and  counter-marching 
of  detachments  throughout  the  country  occupied,  as  we  then  were  in  five  simultaneous  or 
immediately  consecutive  campaigns  around  Jellalabad,  KJielat-i-Qhilzie,  Ohirisk,  Moosting 
and  the  Sebee  country.     In  the  '^  Overland  Times  "  for  July  1841,  estimates  of  the  ex|ia»es. 
of  the  Affghan  war  up  to  that  date  was  published  by  your  petiticmer,  so  doaely  approudung 
"ttie  statements  afterwards  given  from  official  authority  by  Sir  Henry  Willock  and  Sir  Robert? 
Feel,  aa  to  show  the  close  approaches  that  could  be  made  to  truth  by  those  who  earnestly/ 
sought  after  it ;  and  from  these  and  other  inquiries  your  Petitioner  came  to  the  conclusion, 
wiiich  he  published  about  the  period  referred  to,  that  to  maintain  the  Dooranee  Alliance 
was  next  to  impossible ;  the  attempt  to  maintain  ourselves  m  Affghanistan,  a  folly,  which 
could  not  but  issue  in  the  most  frightful  disasters.     Had  the  warnings  he  then  gave  been 
attended  to  m  time,  the  events  of  Cabool,  which  six  months  afterwards  justified  the 
soundness  of  his  views,  might  have  been  avooded,  and  the  darkest  chapter  in  our  bistoihr 
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left  unwritten.    In  1842  Lord  Palmereton  taunted  Sir  Robert  Peel  with  the  supposed        AppiiiiL  p. 

intentions  of  the  Ministry  to  abandon  the  Dooranee  Alliunce,  and  retire  from  Affghanistao^       ^^__ 

in  obvious  ignorance  of  the  resolution  coine  to  by  Lord  Auckland  on  the  .3d  of  December 

1841,  and  known  to  the  Board  of  Control,  that  in  the  event  of  the  loss  of  Cabool,  no 

attempt  should  be  made  to  renew  the  occupation  of  Affghanistan.    That  in  1843  your 

Petitioner,  who  had  been  one  of  the  most  ardent  admirers  of  Lord  Ellenborough  while  he 

professed  nothiug  but  peace  and  improvement,  and  of  Sir  Charles  Napier  before  he  attacked 

the  Amers,  pointing  out  the  monstrous  injustice  of  our  invasion  of  Scinde,  he  prepaid 

an  esthnate,  now  fully  justified  by  fact,  that  it  could  not  be  maintained  with  less  than  an 

augmentation  of  8,000  men »  and  accordingly  betwixt  1843  and  1841  the  Bombay  army 

was  increased  by  13,605,   from  51,694  to  66,299,  the   latter   number  not  being  likely 

hereafto'wards  to  be  diminished,  even  though  Aden  is  now  garrisoned  by  Madras  troops. 

At  the  same  time  he  estimated  the  annual  expense  it  must  impose  npon  us  at  about  hair  a 

nnllion  sterling,  thus  falling  about  a  third  or  fourth  short  of  fact.    That  at  both  these 

periods  the  journals  at  home,  and  leading  speakers  of  the  time,  seemed  in  ec&tacies  witli 

the  imagined  wisdom  that  had  been  displayed,  and  the  rare  good  fortune  that  had  attencbd 

it,  when  in  reality  our  misconduct  was  drawing  down  upon  ourselves  the  heaviest  calamities 

that  could  have  befallen  us.    All  these  things  are  now  matter  of  history,  as  much  beyond 

the  reach  of  remedy  as  of  dispute ;   that  had  the  press  or  the  politicians  of  England 

examined  or  believed  the  statements  then  set  forth  by  your  Petitioner,  and  idl  since  fully 

verified,  the  blot  which  Scinde  throws  upon  our  good  name  might  have  been  obliterated^ 

and  the  disgrace  and  mischiefs  it  has  occasioned  us,  avoided. 

That  diortly  after  the  liberation  of  the  press.  Lord  Auckland  most  wisely  expressed  his 
anxiety  to  encourage  the  servants  of  Government  to  connect  themselves  with  the  news- 
papers, and  that  Government  should  afford  journalists  all  the  information  that  could  be 
given  ihem  under  the  secret  system  insisted  on  from  home,  desiring  thereby  to  increase  the 
predisposition  that  he  knew  must  exist  to  speak  favourably  of  Government,  when  present 
or  former  Government  servants  were  the  speakers,  and  those  still  in  Government  emfdoj- 
ment  the  listeners.  In  March  1Q42  and  August  1843  all  this  was  put  an  end  to  by  the 
ofibr  of  Lord  Ellenborough ;  and  the  Court  of  Directors,  who  were  understood  to  have 
disapproved  of  nearly  every  other  measure  under  his  Lordship's  administration,  have  per- 
mitted the  most  objectionable  of  them  all  to  pass  uncenmired. 

Tbatfiromthe  time  the  measure  of  Governor  Metcalfe  deprived  Government  of  the  power 
of  d^Mniing  editors  for  re-^»rinting  the  Reports  of  Parliament  or  articles  of  intelligence  of 
the  Home  newspapers,  and  of  indulging,  as  they  did,  most  freely  in  persecution  of  the  pnsss, 
scarcdy  surpassed  by  those  of  France  of  tfaie  present  date,  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
constant  desire  to  slander  those  who  could  not  oe  reached  l^  Lord  Auckland,  and  those 
around  htm  proving  honourable. 

Tliat  on  the  12th  of  February  1841,  Mr.  Hume  called  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  certain  obnoxious  statements  made  by  correspondents  in  the  '*  Agra  Akbar  ** 
and  **  Bombay  Times,*'  in  reference  to  the  deaUi  of  a  trooper  of  the  2d  Bei^ai  cavalry, 
said  to  have  been  shot  in  a  corn-field  near  Ghuxnie  in  July  1839,  while  supposed  ma- 
rauding, in  reference  to  which  the  conduct  of  Lord  Keane  was  severely  blamed.  The 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Control,  then  bringing  forward  a  Motion  for  a  pension  of  2,000/. 
a  year  to  his  Lordship  and  his  descendents,  stated,  that  the  moment  he  observed  the  reports 
in  the  newspapers  on  the  subject,  he  made  the  most  diligent  inquiries  as  to  its  truth  at  the 
India  House,  the  India  Board,  and  of  panics  who  had  shared  in  the  Af%han  campaign, 
and  found  that  the  statements  in  the  newspapers,  which  he  teimed  rascally,  were  false ; 
that  the  trooper  had  been  shot  at  night  by  the  videttes,  under  the  order  of  the  Provost 
'  Marshal,  strict  directions  having  been  given  to  protect  the  corn-fields  from  depredation, 
and  that  the  report  had  never  been  heard  of  till  aner  Lord  Keane  had  quitted  India. 

That  your  Petitioner,  who  had  just  then  (May  1820)  arrived  in  India,  and  could  indivi- 
dually have  no  knowledge  of  the  matter,  and  no  bias  in  favour  or  against  any  one,  received 
his  information  from  a  distinguished  staff  officer  of  Lor^l  Keane's  army,  and  who  is  still 
alive,  and  your  Petitioner  is  in  a  position  to  prove  that  the  trooper  was  shot  during  the  day, 
not  by  the  videttes  at  all,  as  the  regimental  records  vnM  show  that  he  was  wounded  by 
small  shot,  never  used  in  the  army,  and  that  the  piece  was  fired  by  Lord  Keane's  own  hand, 
who  naturally,  of  course,  prevented  any  official  report  from  being  furnished  to  Government, 
though  authentic  information  must  exist  regarding  it  in  the  hospital  returns  of  the  regiment ; 
and  m  the  records  of  the  Bengal  Medical  Board,  instead  of  never  being  noticed  tiU  after 
Lord  Keane  had  quitted  India  on  the  31st  of  March  1840,  it  was  fully  discussed  in  the 
*'  Agra  Akbar,"  and  most  of  the  other  Indian  newspapers  in  August  1839,  and  in  the 
**  London  Spectator*'  of  February  1840,  having  sufficient  time  for  making  inquuries  at  the 
proper  quarter,  before  the  pension  discussed  came  on.  That  Lord  Keane  was  himself  not 
slow  in  noticing  what  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  may  be  gathered  from  the  action  in 
which  he  was  cast  against  the  "  Bombay  Gazette"  in  July  1836,  for  having  re-published  from 
the  **  Englishman  a  letter,  accusing  him  of  having  caused  a  trooper  condemned  at 
Deesa  to  be  hanged  without  the  sanction  of  the  Government,  required  by  the  Regulations ; 
and  the  fact  of  his  having  passed  tlie  present  charge  (pronounced  so  grossly  libellous  in  the 
House  of  Commons)  by  unnoticed,  indicates  that  he  felt  its  truth  :  the  names  of  the  news- 
paper writei-J*,  though,  according  to  custom,  withheld  from  the  letters,  were  perfectly  well 
known ;  the  manuscripts  of  some  of  them  are  still  in  the  hands  of  jrour  Petitioner,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  if  called  upon,  they  would  not  be  unwilling  to  substantiate 
their  statements,  the  truth  of  whiqh  no  one  m  India  ever  doubted. 
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Appendix  D. ,         On  the  same  occagion,  and  with  the  view,  apparently,  of  throwing  further  discreilit  on  the 

prest,  it  was  stated  by  Sir  John  Hobhonae.  **  that  the  House  was  aware  that  in  the  la»t 

campaign  (that  i?,  the  campaign  under  Lord  Keaue  in  1839,  then  being  considered  by  the 
House)  a  disaster  had  befallen  our  troops,  under  command  of  Major  Chbborn,  while 
endeavouring  to  relieve  a  fort,"  the  two  subjects  getting  mingled  up  in  the  debate,  and 
both  forming  grounds  of  obloquy  on  the  press;  that  a  Commission  had  been  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  disaster,  the  reports  of  \«hich  had  been  surreptitiously  obtained  and  pub> 
litlied  by  the  newspapers  just  before  the  departure  of  the  mail  of  the  1st  of  December. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  trooper  of  the  ^d  cavalry  was  shot  in  July  1839,  near  Guznee>  in  the 
centre  of  Affghanistan,  60  days'  march  at  least  frotn  the  pass  of  Nuffoosk,  where  Major 
Gibborn  was  repulsed  on  the  dlst  of  August  1840,  13  months  afterwards,  nine  months- 
after  Lord  Keane  had  quitted  command  in  Affghanistan,  and  five  months  after  lie  had  left 
Bombay  for  England.     The  report  of  the  Commission,  which  bears  date  22d  of  November 
1840,  obtained  publicity  through  the   instrumentality  o(  General  Brooks,  its  chairman, 
subsequently  deprived  of  his  command  of  the  troops  in  Scinde,  as  a  punishment  for  this;  it 
appeared  in  the''  Bombay  Courier/'  on  the  19th  of  December,  that  paper  being  blameless 
in  the  matter,  not  as  stated  immediately  before  the  despatch  of  the  mail,  or  with  any  view 
whatever  to  the  injury  of  the  prospects  of  Lord  Keane,  who  could   in  no  shape  be  affected 
by  it,  and  in  reference  to  whom  it  was  not  known  that  any  debate  was  impending,  but 
12  days  beforehand,  leaving* abundance  of  time  for  the  commentaries  which  were^nade  upon « 
it  in  the  ^'  Bombay  Times,'*  and  which  were  sent  home  along  with  it  by  your  Petitioner,  • 
which  expressed  the  very  same  sentiments  in  almost  the  same  words  as  those  expres^d  by  - 
the  Bombay  Government  six  months,  and  by  the  Court  of  Directors  nearly  a  twelvemonth 
afterwards. 

On  the  same  occasion  Lord  John  Russell  spoke  of  Lord  Keane's  crossing  the  Indus  on 
his  advance  as  an  event  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  coupled  with  his  march  through  the 
Bholan  Pass.  Lord  Keane  and  the  Bombay  column  in  reality  marched  through  Scinde  by 
Larkhana,  to  the  mouth  of  the  paj^s,  and  never  crossed  the  river  at  all. 

In  July  1843,  a  letter  from  General  Nott  appeared  in  tho  English  ne\v<ipa|)er,  bearincr 
•date  Lncknow,  4th  of  April,  and  which  must  have  been  seitt  home  direct,  for  publication,  in 
reply  to  one  from  Sir  James  Lumley,  Adjutant-general  to  the  Bengal  Army,  of  29th  March, 
calling  upon  hint  by  direction  of  the  Governor-general  to  report  upon  certain  excesses  said 
to  have  been  committed  by  the  British  troops  in  Affghanistan :  the  letter  of  Sir  James 
Lnmley  has  never  appeared  m  print,  and  its  tenor  can  only  be  gathered  from  the  terms  of 
the  reply,  written  as  it  is  in  a  wild,  declamatory  tone,  apparently,  from  the  first,  intended 
for  the  press,  and  as  unlike  as  possible  the  calm  and  temperate  style  of  official  corre- 
spondence between  an  old  Major-2:eneral  and  the  Adjutant-general  of  the  army.  It  would 
ttppear  that  General  Lumley,  by  direction  of  Lord  Ellenboi  ough,  had  asserted,  that  certain 
very  infamous  imputations  had  been  made  against  the  army  by  the  newspapers,  and  these 
were  pronounced  to  be  '*  gross  and  villanous  falsehoods.**  In  reality  they  were  never  made 
by  any  one,  or  heard  of  in  India,  until  General  Nott's  letter,  denouncing*  them,  appeared 
and  the  conclusion,  that  the  whole  affair  was  got  up  with  the  view  of  giving  a  blow  to  the 
character  of  the  press,  is  inevitable.  General  Nott's  letter  was  forwarded  to  England  through  . 
the  Secret  Department,  and  was  not  made  known  to  the  Court  of  Directors  by  the  Secret 
<!Iommittee  till  after  its  publication,  of  which  no  notice  seems  ever  to  have  been  taken  by  the 
Government  of  India,  although  severely  blamed  in  the  official  despatch  of  the  Court  to  the 
Governor-general,  under  date  2d  August  1843.  Yet  so  averse  at  this  time  was  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  to  all  communication  of  its  servants  with  the  press,  that  Mr.  Erskine,  of  the 
Bengal  Civil  Service,  had  the  previous  year  been  punished,  by  loss  of  employment,  for 
sending  to  the  "  Friend  of  India**  an  extract  from  a  private  note  from  his  kinsman.  Sir 
William  Macnaughten ;  and  the  publication  in  ihe  "  Bombay  Times"  of  the  letter  from  Colonel 
Sleeman,  Resident  at  Bundelkund,  correcting  some  misstatements  in  reference  to  his 
proceedings,  called  forth  the  most  stringent  general  order  against  all  communications  with 
the  press. 

The  extent  to  which  the  newspapers  of  India  are  indebted  to  the  servants  of  Government 
for  support,  instead  of  being  prepared  for,  and  maintained  by  those  unconnected  with,  the 
services,  as  asserted,  is  easily  susceptible  of  distrust,  and  specific  proof  from  the  subscrip- 
tion list  of  the  newspapers  themselves,  which  will  be  produced,  if  required,  or  by  the 
examination  of  the  editors :  in  1 848  the  "  Mofussilite'*  printed  a  list  of  all  its  subscribers,  from 
.which  it  appeared  that  four-fifths  of  these  were  members  of  the  public  service ;  and  in  a 
classified  list  of  its  subscribers,  lately  laid  before  the  proprietors  of  the  ^'  Bombay  Times,''  and . 
which  is  at  the  service  of  the  Committee,  it  appears  that  out  of  1,000  subscribers,  assuming 
that  to  be  the  number  on  the  list,  (123)  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  were  civil  servants  of 
the  Government,  (179)  one  hundred  and  seventy-niiie  messes  and  regimental  li^jraries, 
<317)  three  hundred  and  seventeen  military  men,  (62)  fifty-two  British  merchants,  (36)  thirty, 
six  banks  and  public  corporations,  (26)  twenty-six  were  Natives,  (243)  two  hundred  and 
forty-three  were  private  individuals,  uncovenanted  servants,  tradesmen,  &c. :  the  rest  clergy- 
men, lawyers,  native  rajas,  and  the  like,  or  in  all  719,  or  two-thirds  of  the  whole  were 
officers  of  the  Crown,  or  covenanted  servants  of  Government.  It  may  safely  be  assumed 
that  the  maxim  which  holds  good  all  over  the  world  will  obtain  in  India,  and  that  the 
amount  and  nature  of  commodities  brought  to  market  will  speedily  adjust  themselves  to  the 
<lemand.  That  newspaper  proprietors  will  supply,  and  newspaper  editors  write,  what  is 
deemed  most  popular  and  acceptable  amongst  the  newspaper  reading  classes,  and  what  they 
•are  best  disposed  to  pay  for,  that  the  returns  on  such  things  are  ample,  will  be  seen  from  u 
paper  published  in  18dd^  when  the  **  Bombay  I'imes'*  changed  its  proprietors^  by  this  it  was 
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^hown,  that  during-  the  previous  ten  years  your  Petitioner  had  earned,  as  remuneration -for      Appendix  IX 

himself,  or  free  profit  for  his  employers,  the  sum  of  33,000/.  sterling  in  cash,  besides  

meeting  all  the  charges  of  the  establishment,  and  extending  its  strength  and  efficiency. 

The  picture  presented  to  your  Committee  of  the  press  of  India,  representing  as  it  does 
journalists  lately  or  still  practising  at  the  bar,  connected  as  Professors,  with  our  colleges,  or 
belonging  to  the  legal  or  medical  or  military  profession,  indulging  from  pure  perversity  in 
false,  low,  vulgar,  profligate  and  worthless  writing,  such  as  must  shock  and  disgust  the 
readers  for  whom  it  is  provided,  and  who  form  a  newspuper  constituency  unparalleled  tor 
selectness,  would  be,  were  it  faitlifully  locuted,  an  anomaly  unexampled  in  the  world. 

On  the  examination  of  Mr.  Melvill  in  tlie  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  their  Lord- 
ships have  most  wisely  pointed  out  the  great  mischiefs  occasioned  by  the  apathy  of  the  people 
of  England,  in  reference  to  Indian  atfairs,  and  sugs;e8ted  the  importance  of  endeavouruig  to 
<!onfer  greater  consequence  and  order  on  the  meetings  and  debates  of  the  Court  of  Proprie- 
tors ;  with  this  object  in  view,  yet  a  dead  set  seems  to  be  made  from  all  quarters  against  the 
)jress  of  India,  through  the  means  of  which  alone  the  people  at  home  can  be  enlightened 
as  to  the  current  events  of  the  day,  there  being  no  other  oi*gans  which  now  exist,  or  are 
likely  to  be  brought  into  existence,  for  public  information  ;  the  mistakes  of  the  Home  Jour- 
nals, whenever  they  venture  beyond  the  information  supplied  them  from  the  Kast,  forming 
the  most  fruitful  subjects  of  ridicule  in  India,  of  which  the  recent  alarms  in  reference  to  the 
war  in  Burmah,  the  progress  of  which  had  been  so  faithfully  traced  beforehand  by  the 
Indian  newspapers,  forms  an  example,  and  the  errors  of  public  men  occurring  by  accident, 
l)eing  enhanced  by  those  which  are  intentional,  as  in  the  case  of  the  papers  of  Sii*  Alexander 
Burnes  of  1838,  and  the  despatches  from  Sale's  Brigade  in  1841,  leaving  no  s<mrce  of 
information  open  for  the  public  to  resort  to  that  is  now  unobjectionable,  save  that  the  press 
of  India  supplies. 

That  the  source  of  the5%e  aspersions,  or  misapprehensions,  seems  to  be  in  the  misconduct  of 
u  small  proportion  of  the  journals  of  India,  for  the  most  part  conducted  by  men  fresh  arrived 
irom  newspaper  offices  at  home — ;journals  which  do  not  more  fairly  represent  the  press  of 
India  in  gfeneral  than  do  the  "Satirists,'*  **  Ages"  and  "  Towns"  of  London  represent  the  news- 
papers of  England,  the  existence  of  which,  at  all  times  precarious  and  short-lived,  might  seem 
niconceivable,  were  it  not,  from  the  diversity  of  tastes  amongst  us,  such  as  tliat  manifested 
by  the  late  Commander-in-Chief,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  who  mentioned  the  *' Gentleman's 
Gazette,"  in  his  public  letters,  as  the  only  upright,  respectable  paper  in  India,  that  jouhial 
having  been  pronounced  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Indian  Press,  a  disgrace  to  it. 

That  the  officers  of  the  Indian  army,  and  members  of  the  civil  service,  who  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  tolerable  judges  of  such  matters,  send  home  by  every  mail  3,000  or  4,000 
copies  of  Indian  newspapers  for  the  use  of  their  friends,  although  these  cost  from  two  to 
three  times  the  cost  of  the  newspapers  published  in  London,  professedly  devoted  to  Indian 
•  subjects,  and  which  embody  at  least  twice  the  amount  of  the  printed  matter  Indian  news- 
papers afford  ;  that  the  character  of  our  newspapers  throughout  the  Continent  must  be  very 
different  from  that  the  witnesses  before  your  Committee  confer  on  it,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  your  Petitioner  has  long  had  on  his  subscription  list  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  Courts  or  leading  statesmen  throughout  the  east  of  Europe. 

Your  Petitioner  therefore  humbly  prays. 

That  your  Honourable  House  will  give  instructions  to  your  Committee,  now  assembled  for 
the  investigation  of  Indian  affairs,  that,  instead  of  accepting,  as  hitherto,  evidence  on  the  state 
of  the  press  emanating,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Mill,  either  from  gentlemen  who  profess  to 
4)0ssess  no  personal  knowledge  on  the  subject,  but  are  made  to  assent  to  the  most  obnoxious 
ar.d  injurious  insinuations  interwoven  in  the  questions  put  to  them,  or  who  may  of  them- 
selves become  prejudiced  against  the  press  from  strictures  made  by  it  on  their  own  public 
conduct,  or  may  consider  it,  as  a  vast  number  of  public  servants  still  do,  the  grossest  imper- 
tinence in  newspapers  to  presume  to  make  any  remark  whatever  on  the  conduct  and  condi- 
tion of  the  privileged  classes,  that  thejr  will  summon  before  them  gentlemen,  and  cause 
them  to  be  duly  interrogated,  from  India,  or  at  home  now,  or  formerly  connected  with  the 
press  in  the  east,  who  alone  can  speak  with  authority  on  this  most  important  subjecc. 

The  Indian  newspaper  press  is  now  on  its  trial;  the  great  measure  of  Lord  Metcalfe  has 
come  into  o|>eration  since  last  Charter  Act  was  passed ;  the  fears  expressed  by  Serjeant 
Hpankie,  and  other  distinguished  men,  25  years  a^o,  of  the  frightful  consequences  of  unli- 
censed journalism  in  India,  have  proved  as  visionary  as  the  alarm  of  i\lr.  Melvill  and 
others  at  the  consequences  of  free  trade ;  the  ignorance  prevalent  regarding  it,  even  amongst 
men  of  the  highest  talent  connected  with  India,  will  be  seen  from  the  grievous  misstate- 
ments in  Thornton's  History,  in  the  articles  written  by  a  distinguished  Bengal  civilian  in  tlie 
"  North  British  Review,"  1846,  in  Mr.  Campbell's  book,  and  Mr.  Mill's  evidence,  which 
has  not  only  been  shown  to  be  untrue,  and  without  foundation,  but  to  involve  the  absurdity 
*of  upwards  of  100,000  /.  a  year  being  spent  by  the  servants  of  the  Company,  or  officers  of 
the  Queen's  army,  on  what  is  described  as  the  most  contemptible  literary  rubbish  that  can 
be  produced,  when  the  very  best  might  have  been  on  the  same  terms  procured  by  them  ; 
and  for  many  a  day  to  come  the  newspaper  press  of  India  must  furnish  the  sole  means  by 
which  the  community  at  home  can  become  enlightened  as  to  what  is  passing  in  the  east,  in 
reference  to  which  tie  published  despatches  and  ministers  of  the  Crown  so  often  mislead 
them  so  fearfully.  The  extent  to  which  English  education  is  now  spreading  amongst  the 
native  community  is  rapidly  introducing  habits  of  reading  not  before  in  existence,  and  which 
will,  of  course,  seek  gratification  from  the  English  newspapers,  as  bein^  most  readily  attain- 
able and  at  hand,  and  it  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  both  to  England  and  to  India 
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Appendix  D.  that  no  ini6ft|iprebension  shall  exist  as  to  the  position  the  newspaper  press  actuaHy  occnpies; 
-— -  if  it  should  prove  to  be  the  mean,  vile  and  contemptible  thing  it  is  liescribed,  some  means 

shotiM  be  taicen  to  qualify  it  for  all  the  important  tasks  it  is  to  perform,  and  ^e  lofty  desti* 
nies  that  seem  to  await  English  journalism  in  every  part  of  the  world  ;  if,  as  your  Petitioner 
nmintttinfi,  it  be  otherwise,  the  delusion  apparently  at  present  so  general,  ought  not  to 
obtttin  additional  weight  or  countenance  from  tlie  results  of  the  investiga^ons  before  the 
Committee  of  your  Honourable  House. 

That  your  Petitioner  is  unwilKiig  to  intrude  any  personal  or  private  considerations  in  a 
subject  poseesived  of  sufficient  public  importance  to  claim  the  attention  of  ParKament ;  but 
your  Honourable  House  will  admit,  that  few  things  can  be  found  more  unjust,  cruel  or 
intolerable  tlum  for  the  only  body  of  professionally  literary  men  existing  in  the  east, 
labouring  with  the  utmost  earnestness  and  singleness  of  purpose  as  public  instructors,  and 
for  tile  public  good,  often  individually  devoting  an  amount  of  time,  labour  and  thought  to 
benevolent  enterprises  such  as  might  put  highly-paid  servants  to  shame,  and  whose  great 
ambition  themselves  is  to  deserve  and  secure  the  approbation  of  their  countrymen,  stigma* 
tised,  witiiout  a  shadow  of  excuse  or  foundation,  as  coarse,  untrustworthy,  vulgar,  danderous 
writers,  worthy  of  no  respect  or  estimation  whatever,  and  whose  statements  are  entitled  to 
no  weight  or  consideration. 

That  your  Petitioner,  in  seeking  redress  for  himself,  has  restricted  his  complaint  and  asser- 
tions to  the  ^*  Bombay  Times,"  simply  because  he  had  no  authority  to  include  the  grievances^ 
of  iiis  oontemporaries  amongst  his  own,  although  the  grounds  of  his  complaints  are  generah 
He<3aims  no  peculiar  excellencies  for  the  paper  he  conducts  over  those  ot  his  brethren,  from 
tbe  columns  of  which  many  of  the  most  important  facts  he  has  had  to  deal  with  have  been 
draWHiand  he  has  no  doubt  that  they  will  claim,  as  they  justly  may,  for  themselves  and  their 
journals  as  great  an  amount  of  consideration  at  the  hands  of  your  Honourable  House  as 
your  Petitioner  claims  for  himself  and  for  his. 

Tint  your  Honourable  House  vfill  take  these  things  into  your  early  consideration,  and 
adopt  such  measures  for  procuring  the  redress  that  is  desired  as  may  in  your  wisdom  seem 
meet)  is  the  prayer  of  your  Petitioner. 

And  your  Petitioner  will  ever  pray. 

George  Binsx, 
Editor  of  the  "  Bombay  Times, " 
Bombay,  17  November  1862. 


PETITION,  complaimDg  of  certain  Acts  of  the  Govbrnment  of  India,  wad 
pra\'ing  for  Redress,  of  Jevanjeb  Pbstonjek  and  Rustomjeb  Viccajbb^ 
British  Subjects,  and  Parsee  Inhabitants  of  Bombay. 


To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  in  Parliament  assembled. 

The  humble  Petition  of  Jevanjeb  Pestokjee  and  Rustomjee  Viocajee,  the  Sons  and 
Representatives  of  Viccajee  Mbrjee  and  tlie  late  Pbstonjee  Mbsjbe,  British  Subjects, 
and  Parsee  Inhabitants  of  Bombay,  lately  carrying  on  the  Business  of  Bankers  and 
Merchants  at  Hyderabad,  in  the  Deccan,  as  well  as  in  Bombay,  and  other  Places  ia 
British  India, 

Most  humbly  showeth, 

That  your  Petitioners,  as  well  as  their  fathers,  who  are  British  subjects,  have  suffered^ 
and  have  been  for  more  than  eight  years  suffering  under  grievous  wrongs  done  them  by 
his  Highness  the  Nizam's  government,  involving  as  well  personal  injuries  as  pecuniary 
losses,  wrongs  which  your  Petitioners  confidently  believe  no  British  subject,  other  than 
those  under  the  government  of  the  East  India  Couipany,  would  be  allowed  to  undergo  with 
impunity  to  the  wrong-doer.  For  the  redress  of  those  wrongs  and  losses,  your  Petitioners^ 
as  well  as  their  fathers,  have  appealed  to  the  British  Government  in  India,  and  to  the 
authorities  in  England,  to  whom  tne  administration  of  affairs  in  India  has  been  confided; 
hut  your  Petitioners  and  their  fathers,  in  spite  of  their  acknowledged  rights  as  British 
subjects,  have  unhappily  failed  to  obtain  redress,  which  they  could  with  all  ease  have  pro- 
cured for  themselves  had  they  been  subjects  of  the  Nizam's  government,  or  the  subjects  of 
any  other  Native  State  in  India,  as  your  Petitioners  will  hereinafter  show;  and  your  Peti- 
tioners now  humbly  approach  your  Right  Honourable  House  as  the  last  means  of  obtaining* 
redress  for  the  cruel  wrongs  and  injuries  they  have  susteined,  for  which,  in  consequence  oi 
their  bein^  subjects  of  the  British  Crown,  they  have  hitherto  been  unable  to  obtain  any 
compensation. 

lin  order  to  explain  the  circumstances  which  led  your  Petitioners'  fathers,  Viccajee  Merjee 
^ndi  Pestonjee  Merjee,  to  go  to  the  Nizam's  territories,  they  beg  to  premise  that  Viccajee 
Merjee  and  P^^stonjee  Merjee,  according  to  the  usage  of  their  ancestors  for  several  genera- 
iions,  were  employed  in  the  administration  of  districts  in  the  northern  Concan,  under  the 
Paishwa's  dynasty.  From  the  time  the  British  took  possession  of  the  country,  Viccajee 
Merjee  and  Pestonjee  Merjee,  in  the  very  beginning,  assisted  the  British  Government  in  the 

management 
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management  of  the  revenues. of  a  portion  of  that  part  of  the  country,  and  were  afterwards  A)p* ndix  D. 
entra<(ted  by  that  Grovernment  with  tiie  farm  of  laud  and  sea  customs,  which  they  held  up  '  _" 
to  1836,  wiiten  it  was  extended  from  the  Gindeish  eollectorate  as  far  as  the  precijicts  of 
Goa,  the  Portuguese  settlement.  The  manner  in  which  tbe^p  fulfilled  this  important  trust 
has  been  appreciated  by  the  Goveniment  of  Bombay  in  <me  of  their  letters  to  your  Peti- 
tioners' fathers,  dated  28th  March  1836,  at  the  time  of  abolishing  tlie  land  custoui8,>in  the 
following  words :  ''  The  correctness  and  punctuality  d^)layed  by  you  in  your  extensive 
dealings  with  Government  entitle  you  to  every  consideration."  The  result  of  these  extensi^^ 
dealings  has  been  recorded  by  one  of  the  officers  of  Government  in  his  letter  to  tlie  Revenue 
Commissioner,  dated  3l8t  August  1835,  in  the  words  following:  **  Viceajee  Merjee,  on  the 
contrary,  takes  an  honest  pride  in  showing  the  extent  to  which,  by  bis  enterprising  s|#trit,  he 
has  not  only  more  than  doubled  the  resources  of  Government  during  the  short  space  of 
seven  years,  but  accumulated  for  his  descendants  a  competency ;  and  he  may  well  boast  of 
never  having  given  Government  a  single  cause  to  regret  their  having  given  to  him,  a  ]Hivate 
individual,  the  management  of  an  extent  of  territory,  and  a  sum  or  money,  never  before 
quailed  in  the  records  of  any  Government;"  u>  this  yonr  Petitioners  could  add  many  other 
testimonies  equally  pointed  and  conclusive. 

In  1836,  wnen  the  land  customs  were  abolished,  Viceajee  Merjee  and  Pestonjee  Merjee 
were. of  necessity  unemployed,  and  as  they  were  excluded  from  all  occupation  suitable  to 
their  birth,  position  and  abiUties  in  tlie  British  territories,  th^  were  induced  to  repair  to  (be 
Nizam's  country,  which  is  bordering  on  the  Bombay  Presiilency,  with  the  object  of  ineriftsing 
the  cotton  trade  from  Berar  to  Bombay,  which  tli^  had  the  honour  of  first  opening'  during 
their  form  of  the  land  and  sea  customs  entrusted  to  them  by  the  British  Govenunent.  (On 
this  occasion  the  Nizam's  minister,  Uie  late  Rajah  ChundooJall,  repeated  an  offer  whieh  he 
had  previously  made,  to  put  certain  cotton  districts  of  Berar  under  their  management;  and 
on  their  agreeing,  after  obtaining  possession  of  those  districts,  to  give  loans  tO' die  Govern- 
ment, Viceajee  Meijee  and  Pestoi^ee  Meijee,  according  to  the  pohcy  invarialdy  pursued 
by  the  English  Government  in  India,  baring  no  chance  of  obtaming  employment  in  the 
British  territories  suitabkbto  their  rank  and  position,  accepted  the  offer,  and  agreed  to  give, 
and  did  give,  the  loans  required  by  the  Nizam's  Government,  it  being  an  express  condition, 
^n  their  making  the  said  advances,  that  they  should  hold  possession  of  certain  districts 
in  Berar. 

The  demands  for  such  loans  grew  gradually  more  pres^ng  from  day  to  day,  and  in  IB41 
seriously  alarmed  your  Petitioners,  as  well  as  their  fathers,  and  those  towards  whom  they 
themselves  had  contracted  engagements,  in  order  to  obtain  the  means  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  Nizam's  government.  However,  at  this  time  Viceajee  Merjee  and  Pestonjee  Meijee, 
as  security  for  the  loans  made,  a  security  in  which  many  British  subjects  had  a  deep  interest, 
held  possession  of  certain  of  Berar  districts,  yielding  a  &;ross  revenue  of  23  lacs  of  Hyderabad 
rctpees,  or  200,000  /.  On  this  occasion  they  submitted  to  the  Nizam's  Minister  the  dncum- 
stances  which  had  put  their  credit  in  danger,  and  it  was  thereupon  agreed,  with  the  consent 
of  both  parties,  namely,  of  Viceajee  Merjee  and  Pestonjee  Merjee,  and  the  Nizam's  gov/em- 
ment,  that  they  should  give  up  possession  of  nearly  half  of  the  districts  then  held  by  tbem, 
and  should  retain  that  of  the  other  half  on  the  condition  that  an  instrument  should  be 
deposited  in  the  British  Residency,  specifying  the  districts  that  were  to  remain  in  their 
possession ;  and  that  such  possession  snould  be  confirmed  and  continued  until  the  claims  of 
the  firm  of  '^  Pestonjee  Viceajee "  were  liquidated  in  full.  This  arrangement  was  accord- 
ingly carried  into  effect,  the  instrument  or  deed  giving  effect  to  it  bearing  date  the  18th 
October  1841,  which  concludes  in  these  words,  that ''  it  has  been  decided  by  the  Govern- 
ment that,  until  the  liquidation  of  the  aforesaid  sum,  with  interest,  the  possession  of  the 
districts  is  confirmed  and  will  be  continued  to  him  (Pestonjee  Viceajee),"  was  deposited  by 
the  Nizam's  government  in  the  British  Residency;  and  on  the  execution  of  such  deed,  the 
possession  of  nearly  half  of  the  districts   held  by  the  firm  was  then,  and  not  till  then, 

B'ven  tip  by  them  to  the  Nizam's  government.  By  this  arrangement  your  Ri^ht  Honourable 
ouse  will  observe,  that  if  there  had  been  no  meaning  in  the  condition,  that  the 
instrument  in  question  should  be  deposited  in  the  British  Residency  for  the  security  of  tlie 
possession  of  the  districts  specified  in  it,  which  were  of  the  gross  revenue  of  13  lacs  of  rupees, 
your  Petitioners,  as  well  as  their  fathers,  would  not  have  agreed  to  the  arrangement  specified 
above  in  preference  to  the  actual  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  districts,  which  were  of  the 
annual  value  of  2S(  lacs  of  rupees.  The  cession  of  the  districts,  yielding  a  revenue  of  10  lacs 
of  rupees,  was  solely  made  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  what  your  Petitioners,  as  well  as  their 
fethers,  considered  the  specific  security  of  the  British  Government,  or  at  least  the  recog- 
nition by  that  Government  of  the  transaction. 

The  original  instrument  now  lies  in  the  British  Residency,  and  your  Petitioners'  fathers 
were  furnished  with  an  authenticated  copy  of  it  by  the  Resident,  '*  for  the  satisfaction  of 
tlieir  creditors,"  as  by  himself  notified  to  the  Nizam's  government  in  his  letter  of  the  19th 
October  1841,  before  sending  a  copy  to  your  Petitioners'  fitthers. 

Your  Ri^t  Honourable  House  will  observe,  that  your  Petitioners  and  their  fiitters  wepe 
«ware  that,  as  British  subjects,  they  could  not  have  recourse  to  those  means  of  resiitaHQeCo 
the  unjust  violence  of  the  Nhcam  which  the  subjects  of  the  Nizam  employ  without  acrule, 
and  invariably  with  success,  and  tlierefbre  your  Petitioners'  fathers  provided,  as  tMy 
conceived,  for  their  security  and  the  security  of  their  creditors,  by  depositing  the  afiaresaid 
instrument  in  the  British  Uesidency  represeutinc  the  British  Government  in  India^andby 
di>taining  a  copy  of  it  from  the  Resident  under  his  otficial  authentication,  **  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  their  creditors/' 

(20— 1 11.  App.)  0  0  4  Now, 
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Anuendix  D.  Now,  your  Petitioners  heg  to  show  how  much  confidence  they  and  their  creditors  had  in 

this  arrangement  and  in  this  •*  satisfaction,"  and  in  what  maimer  subjects  of  the  British 

Crown  in  India  have  endured  wrong,  because  they  have  faithfully  perf«>rmed  their  duty  by 
claiming  the  modint-on  and  relying  on  the  protection  of  their  own  Government  i  i  preference 
to  any  attempt  to  obtain  redress  by  violent  resistance  to  the  unjust  and  illegal  conduct  of 
the  I^fizani. 

The  financial  position  of  the  Nizam's  government  becoming  every  day  more  critical,  by 
reason  of  continuing  demands  upon  it  for  the  pay  of  the  British  contingent,  and  for  other 
equally  urgent  State  purposes,  while  the  government  treasury  became  every  day  less  able 
to  meet  them,  the  government  was  on  several  occasions  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  firm 
of  Pestonjee  Viccajee,  who  again  assisted  it  in  its  difficulties,  by  making  the  necessary 
advances,  with  a  stipulation  in  writing,  from  the  Nizam's  government,  bearing  date  the 
iilh  of  May  184:J,  in  the  words  following:  **  That  until  the  hquidation,  with  interest,  of 
your  claims,  former  and  present,  agreeably  to  the  signed  accounts,  the  possession  of  the  said 
districts  is  confirmed  and  will  be  continued  to  you,  of  which  you  may  rest  satisfied."  The 
last  sum  that  was  advanced  by  the  firm  was  only  five  lacs  of  rupees,  given  to  the  Nizam 
himself,  on  his  solemn  assurance  of  good-will,  and  on  his  engagement  to  repay  it  in  six 
months. 

Just  four  months  after  this,  towards  the  end  of  June  1845,  the  Nizam's  government,  then 
indebted  to  the  firm  to  the  extent  of  about  300,000  /.,  acknowledged  by  the  government, 
issued  orders  to  its  own  troops  to  wrest  the  mortgaged  districts  from  the  possession  of  the 
firm :  these  orders  were  in  such  direct  contradiction  of  the  aforesaid  arrangement  and 
**  satisfaction,"  that  it  may  be  asked  what  could  have  led  the  Nizam's  government  to  such 
outrages,  and  breach  of  faith  pledged  to  British  subjects,  through  the  mediation  of  the 
British  representative,  by  an  instrument  deposited  in  his  residency  ? 

Your  Petitioners  beg  to  state,  that  the  Nizam *s  government,  instead  of  assigning  any 
reason  for  such  a  breach  of  faith,  even  assured  the  British  Hesident,at  the  time  the  orders  of 
violence  were  issued,  by  a  letter,  dated  30th  June  1845,  that  the  claims  of  the  firm  would 
be  paid  in  cash,  by  six  lacs  of  rupees  annually,  through  the  Resident,  until  they  were 
liquidated,  which  promise,  however,  has  never  been  fulfilled,  but  has  shared  the  same  fate 
as  the  mortgage  arrangement  and  the  "  satisfaction."  But  your  Petitioners  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  this  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Nizam  emanated  fi-om  u 
conviction  that  a  British  subject,  in  consequence  of  nis  allegiance  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, could  not  follow  the  example  of  hh  Highness's  own  subjects,  and  enforce  justice  for 
himself,  by  taking  the  law  into  his  own  hands. 

Your  Petitioners  would  here  point  out  how  the  subjects  of  the  Nizam  compel  their 
government  to  do  them  justice,  it  is  a  fact  well  known  to  the  British  Residents  and  officers 
who  have  resided  in  the  Nizam's  country,  and  of  course  through  their  reports  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  and  a  fact  attested  by  a  letter  now  in  possession  of  vour  Petitioners,  from 
the  English  officer  in  command  of  the  contingent  troops  stationed  in  the  districts,  that 
when  tlie  Nizam's  government  issues  orders  to  its  own  troops  to  sequesUate  districts  held 
by  its  own  stibjects  for  the  liquidation  of  their  claims  on  the  government,  they,  the  district 
holders,  resiit  the  Nizam's  troops  by  all  possible  means,  maintain  possession  of  their 
districts,  and  thus  compel  the  government  to  act  in  conformity  to  its  engagements  and 
agreements.  During  a  period,  datini;  from  a  year  previous  to  the  dispossession  of  your 
Petitioners  from  their  mortgaged  districts,  up  to  the  present  time,  sucli  instances  of  the 
district  holders  offering  open  resistance  to  the  Nizam's  government  have  occurred  more 
than  ten  times  under  the  e^es  of  the  British  authorities  there,  a  fact  which  your  Petitioners^ 
are  ready  to  prove,  if  required. 

If  these  district  holders  have  been  able  to  protect  their  property  against  the  violence  of 
the  Nizam,  though  their  districts  were  of  much  less  extent  in  value  than  those  assigned  to 
the  firm,  and  being  much  less  beloved  by  the  inhabitants  of  those  districts  than  your 
Petitioners'  fathers,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  your  Petitioners  and  their  fathers,  who 
had  the  possession  of  a  part  of  the  Berar  districts,  yielding  13  lacs  of  Hvderabad  rupees,  or 
110,000/.  per  annum,  and  extending  from  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Nizam's  territories  as 
tar  as  the  western,  could  (and  the  ifaet  is  so)  have  maintained  possession  of  the  country 
mortgaged  to  them,  in  defiance  of  the  illegal  orders  and  violence  of  the  Nizam.  But  the 
fact  of  their  being  British  subjects  imposed  on  them  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  wrongv 
instead  of  following  the  example  of  others,  by  taking  the  law  in  their  own  hands. 

Your  Petitioners'  fathere,  therefoie,  as  British  subjects,  appealed  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment for  protection,  by  a  Petition,  dated  the  24th  June  1845,  at  the  very  moment  the  orders 
of  violence  were  issued  by  the  Nizam's  government  at  Hyderabad,  and  handed  that  Petition 
to  the  British  representative  at  his  Highness's  court. 

The  Resident,  before  despatching  the  Petition  \o  the  Government  of  India,  considered  it 
his  duty  to  endeavour,  in  the  first  place,  to  prevent  the  injury  and  wrong  being  inflicted 
on  your  Petitioners  and  their  fathers,  and  with  that  view  interfered  bv  addressing  a  letter 
of  remonstrance  to  the  Nizam's  government  at  the  very  time  the  orders  of  violence  were 
issued  ;  but  it  had  no  effect;  the  Resident,  therefore,  despatched  the  Petition  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  for  further  orders,  together  with  the  copies  of  the  correspondence  on  ihc 
subject. 

In  the  meantime  the  Nizam's  troops  wrested  the  posj^^ession  of  the  mortsjaged  districts 
from  your  Petitioners'  fathers  by  violence  and  bloodshed,  the  particulars  of  which  were  duly 
reported  by  them  to  the  Resident  by  two  letters,  dated  2d  and  9th  August  1845,  and  bv^ 
the  latter  tc  the  Government  of  India,  for  consideration,  in  continuation  of  the  appeal  which, 
they  had  already  made. 

Soon 
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Soon  after  your  Petitioners  and  their  fathers  had  thus  been  unlawfully  and  forcibly  dis-       Appendix  D. 
possessed  of  the  districts  formally  transferred  to  them  as  security  for  the  advances  made  by  — — 

them  to  the  JNfizam's  government,  and  after  having  bad  their  servants  remorselessly  mur- 
dered (no  pretext  for  such  violence  and  cruelty  having  been  afforded  by  resistance  on  their 
part  to  the  troops  of  the  Nizam),  your  Petitioners  and  their  fathers  bad  the  disappoint- 
ment of  receiving  a  letter,  on  the  9th  of  August  1846,  in  reply  to  their  aforesaid  Petition, 
refusing  all  protection  or  interference  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government. 

Your  Petitioners  humbly  implore  your  Right  Honpurable  House  to  consider  the  ruinous 
consequences  to  them  of  this  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  Government  to  extend  to 
them  that .  protection  which  they  humbly  ventured  to  think  they  were,  as  British  subjects, 
entitled  to  demand,  and  they  would  hope  not  the  less  so  from  the  confidence  and  reliance 
they  had  always  placed  in  the  disposition,  no  less  than  in  the  power,  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  protect  all  its  subjects  from  acknowledged  injury  and  wrong,  and  the  consequent 
determination  of  your  Petitioners,  as  well  as  their  fathers,  to  abstain  from  those  means  of 
obtaining  redress  for  themselves  which  would  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  lawless  practices 
and  customs  of  the  Nizam's  dominions,  but  which  would  have  been  plainly  at  variance  with 
their  duty  and  allegiance  as  subjects  of  the  English  Crown. 

Since  that  period,  namely,  June  1845,  up  to  the  present  time,  namely,  August  1853,  your 
Petitioners,  as  well  as  their  fathers  and  their  creditors,  being  British  subjects,  have  inces- 
santly submitted  their  wrongs  and  claims  to  the  consideration  of  the  British  Government, 
both  in  India  and  Ejigland,  at  the  several  times  hereinafter  stated : — 

1.  Petition  to  the  Government  of  India  from  the  Hyderabad  firm  of  Pestonjee  Viccajee, 
dated  the  24th  June  1845. 

2.  Petition  to  the  Government  of  India  from  the  Bombay  firm  of  Viccajee  Merjee,  dated 
7th  July  1845. 

3.  Petition  to  the  Government  of  Bombay  from  the  Bombay  firm  of  Viccajee  Merjee,    - 
submitting  the  above  Petition  of  the  7th  July  1845  for  transmission  to  the  Government  of 
India,  with  a  recommendation  on  behalf  of  the  Petitioners. 

4.  Petition  to  the  Government  of  India  from  the  Hyderabad  firm  of  Pestonjee  Viccajee^ 
dated  4th  March  1848. 

5.  Petition  to  the  Government  of  India  from  the  Hyderabad  firm  of  Pestonjee  Viccajee, 
dated  11th  May  1948. 

6.  Petition  to  the  Government  of  India  from  the  Bombay  creditors  of  the  firm  of  Viccajee 
Merjee,  dated  13th  March  1848.  * 

7.  Petition  to  the  Government  of  Bombay  from  the  Bombay  creditors  of  the  firm  of 
Viccajee  Merjee,  dated  28th  February  1848. 

8.  Petition  to  the  Government  of  India  from  the  creditors  of  the  firm  of  the  Calcutta 
Branch,  dated  15th  March  1848. 

9.  Memorial  to  the  Court  of  Directors  from  the  Hyderabad  firm  of  Pestonjee  Vicccyae, 
dated  9th  November  1850,  submitted  through  the  Grovernment  of  India. 

10.  Memorial  to  the  Court  of  Directors  from  the  creditors  of  Viccajee  Meijee  and 
Pestonjee  Merjee,  made  on  their  behalf  by  their  trustees,  dated  Bombay,  29th  October  1850, 
submitted  through  the  Government  of  India. 

11.  A  brief  statement  of  facts  laid  before  the  Court  of  Directors  by  a  letter,  dated 
London,  2dd  April  1851,  from  Jevanjee  Pestonjee  and  Rustonijee  Viccajee. 

12.  Petition  to  the  Government  of  India  from  the  firm  of  Pestonjee  Viccajee,  submitted 
by  their  agents  in  Calcutta,  dated  18th  February  1852. 

13.  Petition  to  the  Government  of  India  from  the  firm  of  Pestonjee  Viccajee,  dated  26th 
May  1852. 

14.  Memorial  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  from  the  firm  of  Pestonjee 
Viccajee,  submitted  by  their  agents  in  London,  accompanied  with  a  case,  dated  21st  March 
1853. 

15.  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  from  Jevanjee  Pestonjee  and  Rus- 
tomjee  Viccajee,  dated  9th  June  1853. 

16.  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  from  Jevanjee  Pestonjee  and  Rus- 
tomjee  Viccajee,  dated  21st  July  1853. 

Nevertheless  your  Petitioners,  as  well  as  their  fathers  and  their  creditors,  have  unhappily 
hitherto  failed  m  getting  redress.  ]Vo  reason  whatever  is  given  by  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control  for  denial  of  protection  to  British  subjects  in  India,  as  prayed  by  your 
Petitioners  in  their  memorial  to  him ;  but  your  Petitioners  believe  that  the  argument  which 
the  Court  of  Directors  urge  is,  that  they  have  laid  down  a  principle  of  non-mterference  in 
Native  States  in  India,  lest  the  interference  of  the  irresistible  power  of  the  British  in  the 
weak  state  of  the  Nizam  may  be  supposed  to  give  the  force  of  dictation  to  their  representa- 
tions. Your  Petitioners,  however,  humbly  submit  to  your  Right  Honourable  House,  thai 
whereas  in  their  case  a  very  weak  power  has  committed  a  very  grievous  wrong  with  perfect 
impunity,  to  which  their  duty,  as  British  subjects,  has  compelled  them  to  submit  without 
resistance,  it  follows  conclusively  that  if  the  policy  adopted  by  the  authorities  in  India  shall 
be  maintained,  the  consequence  of  being  a  subject  of  the  British  Crown  in  India  must  be^ 
that  such  subject  must  either  desist  from  all  transactions  with  the  government  of  a  Native 
or  Foreign  State,  or  must  consent  to  be  the  unresisting  ^ictim  of  the  violence  or  oppression 
practised  upon  him. 

Your  Petitioners  beg  the  attention  of  your  Right  Honourable  House  to  a  principle 
adopted  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  whom  India  has  ever  produced,  namely, 

(20-III.  App.)  P  p  Lord 
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Appendix  D.       Lord  Metcalfe,  who  held  the  office  of  British  Resident  at  the  Court  of  Hyderabad,  and  with 
— ^  whose  views  and  opinions  none  of  the  authorities  of  his  time,  either  in  India  or  in  England, 

were  known  to  differ.  Lord  Metcalfe,  when  Resident  at  Hyderabad,  wrote  in  a  despatch, 
dated  dlst  August  1822,  to  the  Government  of  India  as  follows:  *'  I  suppose  our  inter- 
ference in  his  Highness's  affairs  to  be  not  merely  a  right,  but  a  duty,  arising  out  of  our 
supremacy  in  India,  which  imposes  upon  us  the  obligation  of  maintaining  the  tranquillity 
of  all  countries  connected  with  us,  and  consequently  of  protectiuj^  the  people  from  oppres*- 
sion,  as  no  less  necessary  than  the  guaranteemg  their  rulers  a^nst  revolution.''-— '^  Inter- 
ference in  the  internal  concerns  of  States  under  our  protection  is  neither  desirable  nor 
generous  when  it  can  be  avoided,  and  should  only  then  be  resorted  to  when  it  is  cleariy 
necessary  for  Uie  preservation  of  the  people  fixnn  the  misery  and  destruction  which  must 
ever  attend  oppression  and  misrule." — **  In  every  case  where  we  support  the  ruling  power, 
but  more  especially  in  such  a  case  as  that  last  described  (supporting  the  minister  of  the 
Nizam),  we  oecome  responsible,  in  a  great  measure,  for  the  acts  of  the  government,  and  if 
they  are  hurtful  to  the  people,  we  aid  in  inflicting  the  injury."  Your  Right  Honourable 
House  will  further  observe,  that  the  Court  of  Directors,  in  their  despatch  to  the  Oovem^ 
ment  of  India,  dated  21st  January  IBM,  have  issued  instructions  in  the  words  following: 
"  We  agree  with  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  that  *  a  sjrstem  of  non-interference,  founded  on 
regard  to  the  rights  of  an  independent  Sovereign,  if  practicable  under  the  circumstances 
of  our  intimate  connection  with  the  Nizam's  government,  would  have  great  and  decided 
advantages,  and  is  that  which  we  ought  to  endeavour  to  establish,  provided  always  that 
the  irresistible  strength  which  our  protection  affords  to  the  government  be  not  converted 
to  the  oppression  of  the  people.'  The  concluding  consideration  in  the  foregoing  passage 
is  most  important,  and  constitutes  in  our  mind  the  strongest  objection  against  our  withdraw^ 
ing  from  all  interference  in  the  concerns  of  a  government  which  we  are  bound  by  treaty  to 
protect,  however  tyrannical  and  oppressive  may  be  its  proceedings."  Such  was  the  policy 
of  the  authorities  in  India  and  in  England,  based  upnon  sound,  moderate  and  just  prin- 
ciples, while  Lord  Metcalfe  was  in  India ;  and  your  Petitioners  do  not  hesitate  to  state  the 
subsequent  deviation  by  the  Court  of  Directors  from  the  very  principle  laid  down  by  a 
statesman  of  great  experience  and  undoubted  ability  in  the  organization  of  Indian  politics, 
and  adopted  by  the  authorities  of  his  time  in  India  and  in  England,  has  been  the  very  direct 
and  immediate  cause  of  anarchy,  oppression  and  tyranny  over  millions  of  human  beings  in 
that  country,  whose  onlv  refuge,  when  intolerably  oppressed,  is  in  emigration  or  insurrection, 
the  former  of  which  they  sometimes  ac^pt  with  the  greatest  pain,  and  the  latter  of  which 
they  could  not,  and  dare  not  have  recourse  to,  whilst  their  Sovereign  and  his  government 
are  supported  by  the  irresistible  power  of  the  British.  It  is  clear  that  the  experience  and 
knowledge  of  that  great  and  good  man^  Lord  Metcalfe,  acquired  and  formed  upon  the  spot, 
as  well  as  that  of  those  who  concurred  with  him,  have  had  no  weight  with  the  authorities 
situated  at  so  great  a  distance  who  have  latterly  laid  down  the  principle  of  non-interference^ 
even  in  cases  of  the  utmost  hardship,  such  as  that  of  your  Petitioners.  However  this  prin- 
ciple may  be  defended  as  a  general  rule,  it  will  be  found,  if  invariably  carried  out,  to  be 
based  on  unwise  and  unjust  presumptions,  and  to  sanction  indirectly  acts  of  oppression  and 
of  wrongs  utterly  repugnant  to  the  spirit  and  practice  of  English  Government. 

It  may  be  said,  mat  as  your  Petitioners  and  their  fathers  hazarded  their  fortunes  in  a 
ilbrel^  State,  they  must  run  the  risk  and  abide  by  the  consequences  arising  therefrom.  Your 
Petitioners  humbly  b^  to  assure  your  Right  Honourable  House  that  nothing  but  the  inva^^ 
riable  internal  policy  of  the  English  in  India  which  deprived  them  from  having  any  share  in 
the  government  of  their  own  country  as  enjoyed  by  their  ancestors,  induced  them  to  leave 
their  native  land,  the  Bombay  Pi*esidency,  and  hazard  their  fortunes  in  a  foreign  State ;  that 
there  your  Petitioners  did  not  give  .loans  on  mere  drafts  upon  revenues,  but  solely  upon 
the  security  and  possession  of  certain  landed  property ;  and  if  when  there,  while  your 
Petitioners  are  under  the  duty  of  allegiance  to  the  British  Government,  at  tlie  same  time 
they  are  denied  protectioil  in  return  for  that  allegiance,  for  the  sake  of  the  external  policy 
now  laid  down  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  the  condition  of  the  natives  of  India  under  the 
British  rule  could  not  be  better,  but  vi  ould  be  worse  than  slavery  elsewhere,  which  the 
Ens^lish  Government  have  so  long  endeavoured  to  abolish. 

"^our  Petitioners  need  not  remark  how  much  more  in  this  case  the  interests  of  the  rulers 
of  British  India  have  been  thought  of  than  their  duty  in  respect  to  the  subjects  under  their 
rule.  The  duty  of  allegiance  is  enforced  against  £iritish  subjects  by  their  rulers  ;  instead, 
however,  of  giving  them  protection  in  return,  the  rulers  of  British  India  in  1851  did  actu- 
allv  enforce  from  tlie  Nizam,  by  means  of  intimidation  and  threat  of  confiscating  his  territory 
(which  included  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  districts  mortgaged  by  the  Nizam's  government  to 
your  Petitioners'  fathers)  a  payment  in  cash  of  about  333,000/.  on  account  of  the  debt  due 
to  the  East  India  Company,  by  the  Nizam,  a  debt  incurred  for  a  purpose  similar  to  that 
of  the  claims  of  your  Petitioners,  viz.,  the  pay  of  the  British  contingent,  and  thus,  in 
preference  to  fulfilling  the  most  solemn  duty  imposed  on  every  State,  and  which  binds  it  to 
Its  subjects  in  consideration  of  their  allegiance,  the  British  Government  paid  themselves. 
Not  only  so,  but  the  last  mail  from  tndia  has  brought  intelligence  which  exhibits  the  conduct 
of  the  rulers  of  British  India  towards  their  subjects  in  a  still  more  striking  light.  It  is  to 
the  effect,  that  on  account  of  the  arrears  and  claims  for  the  pay  of  the  British  contingent, 
the  Governor-general  has  demanded  from  the  Nizam  (to  which  demand  his  Highness  has 
acceded)  a  cession  of  that  part  of  his  territories,  viz.,  the  Berar  Valley,  which  includes  two- 
thirds  of  the  districts  mortgaged  by  the  Nizam's  government  to  your  Petitionets'  fathers. 
These  districts  were  placed  in  their  uncontrolled  possession ;  upon  them  tliey  gave  loans  to 
bis  Highness;  and  when  they  were  deprived  of  them  by  violence,  your  Petitioners  and  their 
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fathers,  as  British  subjects,  have  incessantly  appealed  to  the  British  Oovemment  in  India  and        Appendix  D. 

in    England  for  restitntion   and   redress,      xhe   Government   being  fiilly   and   minutely  """"" 

acquainted  with  all  the  facts  of  this  remarkable  case,  has  deliberately  thought  it  just  and 

proper  to  pursue  the  course  of  paying  themselves  by  the  seizure  of  the  property  mortgaged 

to  its  own  subjects,  a  course  which  would  have  been  impossible,  had  it  not  been  for  the 

irresistible  power  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  rulers  of  British  India  by  the  British  Crown 

and  Legislature,  but  who  are  by  their  constitution  responsible  for  the  ill  use  of  that  power. 

If  anything  could  add  to  the  sense  of  injustice  under  which  your  Petitioners,  as  well  as 
their  fathers  and  their  creditors,  are  now  labouring,  it' would  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the 
advances  in  exchange  for  which  they  received  security  by  a  mortgage  on  the  districts  in 
question  were  almost  entirely  requiredf  for  and  spent  in  the  payment  of  the  British  troops,  as 
the  bills  now  in  the  hands  of  the  firm  signed  by  the  officers  in  command  prove  beyond 
dispute.  This  money  wras  advanced  at  a  most  critical  period  before  the  war  in  Affghanistan, 
and  during  that  war.  The  refusal  of  the  advance  by  the  firm  of  Pestonjee  Viccajee  would 
beyond  all  doubt  have  provoked  a  mutiny,  and  the  consequences  of  that  mutinjr  would  have 
been  most  serious  and  full  of  danger,  to  British  interests ;  and  now  the  East  India  Company, 
whose  troops  have  been  paid  by  the  money  advanced  by  Pestonjee  Viccajee,  has  taken 
possession  of  a  large  portion  of  the  district  mortgaged  to  Pestonjee  Viccajee,  for  the  re- 
payment of  those  advances,  and  refuses  to  pay  any  portion  of  the  debt  secured  upon 
those  very  districts. 

These  are  the  facts  which  are  submitted  to  the  mature  and  deliberate  consideration  of 
your  Right  Honourable  House,  and  which  will  be  found  to  prove, — 

First  That  your  Petitioners  and  their  fathers  are  acknowledged  subjects  of  the  British 
Crown  in  India,  and  therefore  bound  by  the  duty  of  allegiance  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment. 

Secondly.  That  they  are  denied  protection,  and  that  the  property  mortgaged  to  them,  after 
being  plundered  by  the  Nizam,  is  arbitrarily  taken  possession  of  by  the  British  Government,  / 

in  payment  of  their  own  claims.  To  preserve  the  rights  and  property  of  your  Petitioners 
inviolate,  they  should  either  receive  protection  from  those  who  claim  their  allegiance,  or  they 
should  be  allowed  to  protect  themselves.  Your  Petitioners  are  confident  that  they  could  do 
so  by  following  the  example  of  the  subjects  of  the  Nizam.  But  before  taking  the  law  into 
their  own  hands,  your  Petitioners,  as  loyal  subjects  of  the  British  Crown,  consider  themselves 
in  duty  bound  to  have  the  question  oi  their  allegiance  settled ;  and  they  desire,  as  a  bare 
act  of  justice,  to  be  informen,  whether  they  can  proceed  to  enforce  their  own  claims  on  the 
Mizam,  (and  if  jQecessary,  by  violent  means),  witnout  being  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
being  liable  to  punishment  for  violation  of  the  law.  If  your  Petitioners  follow  the  example 
of  the  Nizam's  subjects,  it  may  excite  revolt,  and  it  may  possibly  disturb  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  the  neighbouring  British  provinces ;  for  when  hostilities  once  begin,  no  one 
knows  where  they  will  end. 

Your  Petitioners  are  therefore  unhappily  constrained,  in  their  last  extremity,  to  lay  their 
humble  Petition  for  assistance  and  redress  before  your  Right  Honourable  House,  and  to 
pray  that,  if  the  British  Grovemment  have  a  right  to  claim  the  allegiance  of  your  Petitioners 
and  their  fathers  to  their  laws,  they  should  reinstate  your  Petitioners,  as  well  as  their  latbers« 
in  possession  of  the  districts  solemnly  pledged  and  assigned  to  them,  with  all  the  rights 
as  vested  in  them  at  the  time  when  the  Nizam,  by  violence,  and  a  miUtary  force,  dis- 
possessed them,  or  that  the  British  Government  should  allow  your  Petitioners  and  their 
fathers  to  follow  the  example  of  others  in  taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands ;  and  that  the 
British  Government  should  not  interfere  in  tne  matter  whilst  your  Petitioners  and  their 
fathers  thus  seek  redress  for  wrongs,  and  attempt  to  repair  the  injuries  done  them.  And 
your  Petitioners  humbly  pray  for  such  further  assistance  and  redress  as  your  Uight  Honour- 
able House  may  think  fit  to  grant. 

And  your  Petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray. 

(signed)        Jbvanjee  Pestonjee. 

KusTOHjEE  Viccajee. 
11,  South  Bank,  Regent's  Park,  London, 
6  August  1863. 
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To  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  Rbports  of  the  Lords  Committee  on 

Indian  Territories. 


The  Figures  following  the  Names  of  the  Witnesses  refer  to  the  Questions  of  the  Evidence. 
Questions  1  to  5782  inclusive  are  contained  in  the  First  Report ;  Questions  5788  to  7460,  and 
7774  to  8419,  all  inclusive,  in  the  Second  Report;  and  Questions  7461  to  7778,  and  8420  to 
9040,  all  inclusive,  in  the  Third  Report.  In  referring  to  the  Appendices  the  Report,  Letter,  and 
Page  are  all  given. 

A. 

ABBOTT,  LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  FREDERICK,  c.  B.  Has  beea  Lieutenant- 
governor  of  Addiscombe  for  two  years  and  a  half,  5585,  5586-— Students  are  admitted 

•  between  fourteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  5587 And  the  course  of  instruction  is 

limited  to  two  years,  5589 AU  cadets  are  obliged  to  pass  the  examination  for  admis- 
sion before  they  are  allowed  to  enter  Addiscombe,  5601 For  which  a  great  deal  of 

cramming  takes  place,  5651 The  examination  takes  place  at  Addisoombe  by  the 

professors,  and  witness  presides  at  it,  5690 Considers  tne  examination  is  very  satis- 

fEictory  as  it  is,  as  candidates  can  come  as  often  as  they  please,  provided  they  do  not 

exceed  the  a^  of  eighteen  years,  5691 Never  heard  of  a  candidate  trying  Addiscombe 

after  lumng  railed  in  the  civil  service,  5693. 

Course  of  instruction  at  Addiscombe  described,  5601 -5614^^— Hindostanee  is  the  onkr 

Oriental  hmgua^  taught,  5611,  5612 ^No  instruction  is  given  in  strategy,  5615 Is 

of  opinion  t^t  Sie  course  of  education  is  a  little  short  upon  many  occasions,  5639  And 
an  aclditional  year  at  Addiscombe  would  be  more  advantageous  in  after  life  than  ayear 
passed  in  a  cantonmen^  5640-— The  number  at  Addiscombe  is  150;  5644— — There 
IS  a  ffreat  deal  of  cramming  for  the  examination  before  admission,  5651—— A  cadet  has 
bardhr  any  chance,  unless  previously  crammed,  5651— ^— There  is  no  distinction  between 

the  first  and  last  terms  at  Addiscombe ;  all  have  to  go  stnught  through,  5652 Those 

who  are  placed  at  the  top  at  the  first  examination,  at  the  end  of  six  months,  generally 

retain  their  jdaces  to  the  end,  5654 About  seventy-five  leave  Addisoombe  yeany^  5656 

The  number  is  sufficient  for  the  vacancies  in  the  scientific  branches  of  the  army,  but  not 

in  the  infantrv,  5655 The  expense  is  about  firom  125/.  to  150/.  per  anniun,  5664-5667 

It  was,  formerly  about  50/.  per  annum,  5680 And  was  increased  about  twenty- 
four  years  ago,  to  reduce  the  charge  upon  the  Company,  5679-5681 Tliere  are  two 

vacations  of  six  weeks  each,  5668 Cadets  are  taught  loading  and  firing  field  pieces,  with 

a  little  mortar  practice,  5669 Are  drilled,  5670 And  go  through  the  r^imental 

exercises  to  a  certain  extent,  5671 Prizes  are  ^ven  for  merit,  5707 There  is  nothing 

analogous  to  going  up  for  honours  at  the  Universities,  5708 The  idea  of  goinff  out  to 

India  is  in  general  an  agreeable  one,  5709 ^Very  few  indeed  fail  to  pass  Uie  final 

examination,  5723,  5724 But  every  candidate,  though  qualified,  does  not  necessarily 

get  artillery  or  engineers,  5730,  5731 It  would  be  s^vantageous  if  all  candidates  for 

military  commissions  in  India  were  educated  at  Addiscombe,  5657.  5672,  5673 Every 

artillery  and  en^neer  officer  must  go  to  Addisoombe,  5674,  5675 The  education  at 

Addiscombe  is  better  than  that  given  in  ordinary  private  schools,  5684,  5685 Not 

much  advantage  to  be  attached  to  friendships  formed  at  Addiscombe,  5686-5689 — — 
Thinks  a  fusion  in  education  of  officers  intended  for  the  Queen's  service  with  those 
intended  for  the  service  of  the  Indian  Government  would  make  the  colleges  too  unwieldy, 
5703. 

After  a  cadet  is  appointed  to  the  engineers,  he  receives  no  further  instruction  at 

Addiscombe,  5594 -He  goes  to  Chatham  for  twenty  months,  where  he  is  entirely 

under  the  hands  of  Colonel  Jones,  who,  when  he  has  ffone  through  the  course,  reports 

him  fit  for  service,  5594-5598 The  course  is  exactly  the  same  for  the  Royal  Engineers^ 

5599 The  scientific  branches  are  brought  together  at  Chatham,  and  no  distinction  is 

made  between  the  two  services,  5704 Both  classes  have  their  commissions,  5705 

When  first  sent  to  India  he  joins  the  sappers  and  miners,  and  remains  with  them  from  dx 
to  twelve  months,  according  to  circumstances,  5725,  5726. 

By  a  r^ulation  within  the  last  two  years,  the  recipients  of  direct  appointoients  are  put 
upon  the  same  footing  with  the  Queen's  service,  and  pass  through  an  examination,  5641, 
5642 — —But  not  through  any  systematic  training  under  the  Company's  servants,  5641— — 
The  examination  is  not  much  more  strict  than  the  preliminary  examination  for  Addis* 
combe,  5694— —Such  appointments  would  be  preferred  by  magy  on  that  ground,  and  en 
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Abbott,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Frederick,  C.B, — continued. 

the  ground  of  expense^  5695 It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  service  is  thereby 

exposed  to  a  less  qualified  class  for  commissions^  5696 Cannot  tell  die  proportion  of 

dvil  and  political  appointments  in  India  held  by  those  who  have  passed  tmrough  Addis- 
combe  and  those  who  have  had  direct  appointments,  5697 ^A  man  may  go  out  by  direct 

appointment  as  old  as  twenty-two^  5732 And  if  previously  in  the  Queen's  servioe,  up 

to  twenty-five,  5733. 

A  preparatory  course  of  education  for  the  civil  and  military  services  might  be  arranged 
up  to  a  certain  point,  but  when  the  selection  for  the  different  services  takes  place  tney 

should  be  separated,  5618.  5627.  5645 A  part  of  the  Addiscombe  course  woiudbe  very 

advantageous  to  all  civilians,  5619,  5620.  5630-5632.  5635 Believes  some  directors 

have  sent  their  sons  to  Addiscombe,  preparatory  to  the  civil  service,  5620.  5658,  5659 

In  the  later  stages  they  could  not  oe  educated  together,  the  course  of  instruction  is 

so  different,  5621— -—And  even  if  provided  for,  it  would  be  disadvantageous  to  keep 

them  together  in  the  same  college,  5622,  5623,  5624 ^Because  they  must  be  treated 

in  a  dmerent  way;  cadets   are   under    militfuy  discipline,  5625.  5633 But  there 

would  be  no  objection  to  educating  them  together  up  to  a  certain  point,  when  an 
examination  should  take  place,  and  a  selection  for  the  different  services  be  made,  5626. 

5628.  5646 Would  not  wish  to  see  tndning  in  military  science,  and  the  training 

in  jurisprudence,  political  economy,  and  such  matters,  of  the  civilians,  joined,  5629 

But  a  knowledge  of  jurisprudence  and  political  economy  would  be  advantageous  to  the 
military  man  if  he  could  afford  the  time  and  money,  5636-5638 Considers  that  edu- 
cating young  men  for  two  different  professions,  the  one  of  which  is  considered  superior  to 

tiie  other,  would  cause  unpleasant  feelings,  5633 Has  not  met  with  it  under  the  existing 

system,  5634.  5706 To  combine  the  education  of  the  civilian  and  the  military  man  for 

the  first  year  and  a  half  would  recmire  a  very  enlarged  course  of  education,  5647 — ^ 
The  result  would  be  to  discard  Latin  and  Ghreek,  and  other  things,  which  make  a 
gentlemanly  mind  at  the  present  day,  for  subjects  that  were  to  gain  prizes  at  the  AClitary 

College,  5649 Refers  to  dbtinguished  men  who  have  gone  tnrough  the  double  course, 

6661,  5662 The  numbers  at  Sandhurst  are  about  180;  5676 And  the  expense 

IS  about  the  same  as  Addiscombe,  5677,  5678. 

Enmneer  Department  in  India  is  little  inferior  to  the  civil  service,  5710,  5711 

But  rew  artillery  or  engineer  officers   are   employed  in  the  Political  Department,  in 

consequence  of  the  paucity  of  their  number,  5712,  5713 Some  inconvenience  arises 

firom  removing  military  engineers  from  the  civil  works  in  the  event  of  military  operations 

requiring  it,  5715.  5717 There  are  not  enough  en^eers  in  India,  5718 The 

Civil  En^eer  Department  is  open  to  the  Line,  5719— —The  great  trigonometrical 
operation  is  carried  on  by  military  en^eers  in  the  higher  branches — artillery  or  engineer 

officers,  5720,  5721 And  some  in&ntry,   5721 Under  the  contnd  of  men  of  a 

superior  class,  tft. A  civil  and  military  coUe^  for  the  higher  branches  of  en^neering 

and  nulitary  science  has  recently  been  establiuied  at  Boorkhee,  5728 ^And  is  now  in 

operation,  5729. 

Abkarry  Contract  System.    The  abkarry  is  a  licence  to  seU  spirits  in  a  camp  or  town  granted 

by  Government  to  the  highest  bidder,  Burlton  659 It  is  a  profitable  source  of  revenue, 

and  in  a  camp  it  is  the  most  mischievous  thing  in  the  world,  tb. It  is  a  monopoly  for 

the  sale  of  enpirits  in  cantonments,  Alexander  1202 ^Never  knew  a  European  hold  it 

except  at  Bellary,  ib.  1203 The  objection  to  the  svstem  is  that  the  police  authority,  which 

should  be  a  check  upon  the  sale  of  spirits,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  same  authority  which  gains 
by  the  side  of  the  monopoly ;  the  Medical  Board  has  remonstrated  agidnst  it  on  account  of 

its  ill  effects  upon  the  health  of  the  troops,  ib, Much  less  spirits  would  be  sold  if  there 

was  no  monopoly,  but  that  the  sale  of  spirits  was  allowed  only  by  licence,  ib.  1204 In 

1837-38,  96,500  rupees  were  paid  at  Bangalore  for  the  monopoly,  ib,  1206 Statement 

of  the  sums  given  for  the  monopoly  at  other  places,  ib.  1208.  1211 The  abkarry 

contractor  has  to  distil  his  spirits,  pay  all  the  incidental  expenses,  in  addition  to  what  he 

pays  the  Government,  and  make  his  profit,  ib.  1207 If  the  contractor  will  not  give  a 

sufficient  sum  for  the  monopoly.  Government  distils,  and  sells  on  its  own  account,  ib.  1208 

The  contractor  makes  his  large  profits  by  illicit  sales  contrary  to  the  regulations,  tb. 

1209 Having  an  understanding  with  the  police,  ib.  1209.  1211 The  effect  of  the 

^stem  is  decidedly  to  injure  the  moral  character  of  the  troops,  ib.  1213 And  amon^ 

European  troops  to  encourage  drunkenness  of  the  worst  kind,  ib.  1214.  1218 Would 

suggest  as  a  remedy  the  granting  of  licences  for  the  sale  of  spirits,  ib,  1212 Separating 

the  police  authority  from  the  authority  which  makes  the  contract  would  improve  morality, 

ib.  1215 ^Bepresentations  have  been  made  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  by  him 

to  Government;  but  the  system  still  continues,  ib.  1226 The  system  is  a  moral  evil 

connected  with  our  government,  Keane  7796 It  creates  drunkenness;  the  injurious 

action  of  the  system  described,  i^.  7797-7804 The  worst  feature  of  the  system  is,  the 

Abkari  European  Commissioner  is  so  fiir  away  from  his  subordinates,  ib.  7801. 
See  also  Commissariat.        Drunkenness.        Zemindars. 

Abwabs.     Are  illegal  exactions  obtained  from  the  ryots  by  the  zemindars.  Duff  6204 

Over  and  above  the  rent  agreed  on  between  himself  and  the  ryot,  ib.  6213.  6215 The 
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amount  of  which  they  sometimes  exceed,  Duff  6216 The  zemindar  takes  advanta^  of 

every  occasion  to  make  these  exactions,  ib. Government  is  unable  to  put  an  end  to  mem 

owing  to  a  want  of  energy  in  the  ryots,  ib.  6205.  6208.  6210. 

Acting  Appointments.    It  was  formerly  the  custcmi  to  give  appointments,  in  order  to  increase 

the  allowance  of  deserving  servants,  HaUiday  3311-3314 ^It  has  been  discontinued 

in  the  Lower  Provinces,  but  is  not  uncommon  under  Mr.  Thomason's  government  in  the 
Upper  Provinces,  ib.  3315 Can  scarcelv  be  said  to  exist  except  where  they  are  un- 
avoidable, ib.  3449 They  interfered  with  the  efficiency  of  the  service,  Campbell  3958. 

Acts  of  Parliament.    Since  1726,  Acts  <^  Parliament  have  no  force  in  India,  unless  spedally 
extended  to  it,  or  made  applicable  by  the  Le^slative  Coundl,  Ryan  2401. 

Adam,  Mr.  W.    Was  appointed  Commisrioner  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  indigenous  educa- 
tion in  Bengal  and  JBahar  in  1835,  Duff  6057 Plan  pursued  by  him  in  obtaining 

information,  ib.  6058 The  accuracy  of  his  results  is,  in  the  main,  very  remarkable,  ib. 

6068. See  further  Education. 

Addiscombe.    Cadets  are  admitted  between  fourteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  Abbott  5587 

Having  passed  the  "  examination  for  admission,"  ib.  5601 ^Which  takes  place  at 

Addiscombe,  and  is  conducted  by  the  Addiscombe  professors,   ib.  5690— —Candidates 

may  come  as  often  as  they  please,  provided  they  are  not  eighteen,  ib.  5691,  5692 They 

remain  at  Addiscombe  for  two  years,  ib.  5589 Course  of  instruction  at  Addiscombe 

explained,  ib.  5601-5614 There  is  a  sood  deal  of  cramming  for  the  preliminary 

examination,  ib,  5651— — A  cadet  has  no  wance  without  being  previously  crammed,  A. 

^ ^There  is  no  distinction  between  the  first  and  last  terms,  excepting  that  thev  have  to 

be^  at  the  beginning  of  each  science,  and  go  right  tiirough,  A.  5652 Cadets  gene- 

raUy  retain  the  position  they  are  placed  in  at  tne  end  of  the  first  six  months,  ib.  5654 

The  total  expense  is  from  125/.  to  130 il  per  annum,  ib.  5664-5666 It  was  increased 

from  about  50/.  to  100  £  about  twenty-four  years  ago,  ib.  5679,  5680 There  are  two 

vacations  of  six  weeks  each,  ib.  5668 Cadets  are  taught  a  Uttle  practical  gunnery,  drill, 

and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  re^mental  exercises,  ib.  5669-5671 ^Every  engineer  and 

artillery  officer  must  go  to  Addiscombe,  ib.  5674,  5675 And  it  would  be  of  advanta^ge 

to  pass  all  officers  through  Addiscombe,  ib.  5657.  5672 The  education  ^ven  b  superior 

to  that  ffiven  in  private  schools,  ib.  5684 Present  information  would  not  lead  to  a  aesire 

to  abolirfi  it,  HaUiday  3436 There  are  150  at  Addiscombe,  AbboU  5644 And  about 

seventy-five  leave  annuallv,  ib.  5656 The  number  is  more  than  sufficient  to  supply 

vacancies  in  the  scientific  branch,  but  not  in  the  infantry,  ib.  5655 Candidates  for  ad- 
mission are  required  to  understand  common  aritiimetic  as  far  as  decimal  fractions  and  the 

extraction  of  the  roots,  Patlsu  5738 Arithmetic  is  not  taught  now,  ib.  5738.  5780 

But  every  half-year  the  cadets  are  examined  in  it,  ib.  5780  ■  And  in  the  whole  mathe- 
matical coi^rse,  as  far  as  they  have  gone,  ib. The  studies  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the 

military  profession,  ib.  5754 Cadets  are  taught  military  drawing  and  military  survey- 
ing and  civil  drawing,  ib.  5773 The  system  is  very  much  the  same  as  at  Woolwich, 

ib.  5774 ^Time  given  to  surveying  is  not  sufficient  to  make  them  very  perfect,  ib. 

5776 They  are  not  taught  reconnoitring,  ib.  5777. 

The  system  of  general  hal^early  examinations  of  the  cadets  has  produced  the  best 

possible  efiects,  ib.  5738 They  are  now  examined  simultaneouslpr  in  the  same  studies, 

by  questions  in  writing,  according  to  the  system  at  Cambridge,  which  has  put  a  stop  to 

fu^ng  or  prompting,  ib. Originally  the  first  term  was  regarded  as  probationary,  as 

at  Woolwich  now ;  and  those  who  were  deficient  were  removed,  ib. — r-Eustication  has 

smce  been  substituted,  and  has  been  very  beneficial,  ib. They  are  generally  more 

diligent  after  returning,  ib.  5761,  5762 Cadets  in  the  second  and  even  third  term,  if 

very  idle,  are  liable  to  rustication,  ib.  5738 Higher  numbers  are  now  used  in  reckoning 

the  sc^le  of  qualifications,  which  enables  the  respective  merits  in  study  to  be  ascertained 

inore  clearly,  ib. Hindostanee  has  been  raised  to  a  higher  number,  at  the  request  of 

the  professor,  ib. Statement  of  the  numbers  now  prevailing,  ib. Only  one  candidate 

has  Dcen  turned  back  under  the  present  system,  and  that  was  before  rustication  was 

0ub8tituted  for  removal,  ib.  5739 The  present  system  originated  in  a  statement 

drawn  up  by  witness,  founded  ypon  reports  made  by  the  professors  several  years  after 
the  adoption  of  written  examinations  detailing  their  respective  modes  of  conducting  the 

half-yearly  examinations,  tj.  5769 Has  been  modified  from  time  to  time,  and  on  the 

whole  has  worked  exceedingly  well,  ib. It  was  printed  under  the  sanction  of  the 

pulit^  committee,  ib. The  written  examinations  are  conducted  by  the  professors  of 

the  different  branches,  who  report  what  numbers  the  cadet  ought  to  have,  ib.  5770 If 

there  is  any  doubt,  reference  is  made  to  the  blank  books  in  which  the  questions  and 

solutions  are  entered,  ib. The  numbers  are  fixed  according  to  rules  laid  down,  and 

complaints  of  being  misplaced  seldom  oocur,  ib.  5771— -^Though  to  a  certwn  degree  it 

depends  upon  the  judgment  of  the  professor,  ib.  5772 It  is  combined  with  viv&  voce 

examination  also,  ib.  5775 Those  who  pass  the  engineer  and  artillery  course  with 

credit  are  recommended  for  those  services ;  they  are  regarded  as  prizes,  and  given  for 

y    ynerit,  ib.  6707 Dependent  upon  the  number  of  vacancies,  ib.  5730 The  rest  are  for 
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th/e  in&ntry ;  all  are  ranked  according  to  merit,  Pcaley  5770. There  is  nothing  analo^ 

gouB  to  going  up  for  honours  at  the  Universities,  ib,  5708— —Would  make  a  certain 
number  of  cavalry  appointments  the  reward  of  good  conduct,  Alexander  101 L 

AddUcombe  and  Haileybury  Amalganuitian.  Part  of  the  Addiscombe  course  would  be  very 
advantageous  to  civilians,  Abbott  5619-5620— No  objection  to  educating  candidates 
together  to  a  certain  point,  but  disadvantageous,  if  not  impracticable,  after  their  destina^ 

tions  are  fixed ;  the  course  of  instruction  is  so  different,  ib.  5618-5632 Cadets  are 

under  military  discipline,  ib.  5625 Considers  it  would  be  difficult  to  exercise  military 

discipline  over  civil  students ;  and  the  one  profession  being  regarded  as  decidedly  supe- 
rior to  the  other  would  cause  impleasant  feelings,  ib.  5633--^Would  not  object  to  all 
entering  upon  an  equal  footing  and  then  to  be  placed  in  the  civil  or  military  service 
according  to  their  attainments,  ib.  5646 But  is  averse  to  mixing  them  after  the  dis- 
tinction nad  been  decided,  ib.  5645 Considering  the  appointments  military  men  hold 

in  India,  a  knowledge  of  jurisprudence  and  politiod  economy  would  be  advantageous,  ib. 

5636,  5637 It  would  require  a  very  enlarged  course  of  education,  ib.  5647 ^The 

coiurse  of  education  is  a  little  short  upon  many  occasions,  ib.  5639 An  additional  year 

at  Addiscombe  would  be  more  advantageous  tlian  a  year  in  cantonments,  ib.  5640 A 

director  can  nominate  to  Addiscombe,  and  then  remove  his  son  and  send  him  to  Hailey- 

bury ;  it  is  sometimes  done,  ib.  5658— —Refers  to  instances,  ib.  5661,  5662 Does  not 

attach  much  value  to  friendships  formed  at  college,  the  number  of  men  in  India  is  so 
large,  ib.  5686-5687. 

Administration  of  Justice.    In  India  the  administration  of  justice  docs  not  differ 

from  ordinary  business.  Hill  2227 Opinion  that  the  remedying  of  the  defects  in  the 

Mofussil  courts  depends  upon  an  organic  change  in  the  system  of  Government  to  be  framed 

in  this  country,  Perry  2569.  2593 ^Because  it  involves  the  question  of  patronage,  ib. 

2570. 2592 Bemarks  upon  the  imperfections  in  the  judicial  system  in  general,  Duff  4203 

^There  are  no  real  organic  or  raaical  changes  required;  the  system  is  capable  of  much 

improvement,  ib.  4207 ^The  fiur  way  to  view  the  administration  of  justice  under  the  Com- 
pany's Government  is  to  compare  it  with  anything  the  natives  could  expect  under  the  best 

system  of  native  government,  Halliday  3639 It  seems  to  have  been  openly  bought  and 

sold  before  we  assumed  it  in  Bengal,  Duff  4251 Cannot  be  compared  with  the  colonies, 

they  are  so  differently  circumstanced,  Pemberton  Leigh  3788 ^Disapproves  of  the  system 

of  confiding  the  judicial  powers  of  appeal  to  inexperienced  persons,  MilleH229\ The 

appointments  to  the  Sudder  Courts  of  revenue  commissioners  who  have  had  no  previous 
knowledge  of  the  law  is  regarded  by  the  natives  as  a  great  defect  in  the  system,  Marshman 

5086 ^The  plan  suggested  for  Bengal  is,  to  put  a  man  upon  his  election  after  eight 

or  nine  years'  service,  and  then  continue  him  in  the  fiscal  or  the  judicial  line  as  the  case 
may  be,  ib.  5134-5136. 

Administration  of  justice  is  not  the  strongest  part  of  our  system  in  India,  Halliday 

3317 A  system  is  not  satisfactonr  which  places  men  as  judges  of  appeal  without 

having  had  any  practice  in  courts  of  the  first  instance,  ib.  3447 The  judicial  system 

is  far  too  complex  and  cumbrous,  Willoughby  2972 It  is  as  well  as  can  be  reason* 

ably  expected,  considering  the  difficulties,  Pemberton  Leigh  3755 ^Is  as  &vourable  as 

circumstances  will  admit;  might  be  improved,  Reid  2812 Delay  is  the  chief  defect, 

ib.  2813,  2814 But  it  is  a  good  deal  owing  to  the  people  themselves,  2817 In  the 

Regulation  Provinces  it  is  exceedin^y  unsatjsmetory,  Campbell  3798 There  is  not  so 

much  complaint  with  regard  to  criminal  justice,  ib. fhe  regulation  system,  so  far 

as  concerns  civil  courts,  has  not  answered,  ib.  3830 It  is  only  in  the  matter  of  civil 

courts  that  there  is  an  essential  difference,  ib. 

Difficulties  in  the  administration  of  justice  stated,  Pemberton  Leigh  3757.  3773 The 

present  generation  are  very  little  answerable  for  the  abuses  in  it,  Halliday  3619 The 

faults  in  the  administrationof  civil  justice  are  chiefly  owing  to  the  want  of  a  good  system  of 
law,  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  service,  Campbell  3800— — British  subjects  in  the 
Mofussil  ought  to  be  made  liable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Company's  courts,  Ryan  2447 

An  outcry  is  raised  whenever  you  attempt  to  bring  Europeans  under  the  jurisdiction 

of  the  native  courts,  the  Company  s  courts,  Hawkins  4351 At  present  they  are  under 

the  jurisdiction  of  the  Company's  courts  in  civil  matters  only ;  except  that  the  ma^strates 
have  a  limited  jurisdiction  m  the  way  of  fining  for  petty  assaults,  ib.  4352 It  is  consi- 
dered a  great  hardship  by  the  natives,  ib.  4353— Practically  the  Europeans  are  under  no 

law,  ib.  4355 The  question  is  still  undecided  upon  whom  the  onus  rests  of  proving  that 

a  criminal  is  an  Englishman,  Lushington  4606. 

Administration  of  Justice  in  the  Mofussil  is  by  far  the  most  defective  part  of  our 

administration  in  India,  Perry  2553 Owing  to  the  incompetence  of  the  European 

judges,  ib,  2554 The  system  is  too  complicated  and  technical,  HalHday  3318.  3350, 

3351 Does  not  operate  well,  owing  to  the  appeal,  H(ifiz  Suderool  Islam  Khan  4769 

Is  more  tardy  and  expensive  than  in  the  Presidency,  ib.  4787 In  the  Regulation 

Provinces  ia  exceedinrfy  unsatisfactory,  Campbell  3798 Would  be  satisfactory  if  well 

administered,  Hyder  Jung  Bahaudoor  4686-'- — The  law  is  not  bad,  ib.  4690 In  what 

respects  badly  administered,  ib,  4690-4696 Is  very  simple  under  tiie  Government 

regulations; 
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regulatioas ;  the  plan  goes  on  very  well  as  it  is,  Beid  2922 Natives  would  prefer  things 

as  they  are  rather  than  a  summary  mode  of  decision,  BaiUie  4080 A  system  more 

resembling  the  County'  Courts  in  tnis  country  would  be  an  improvement,  Halliday  3318 

The  system  requires,  and  is  capable  of  great  amendment,  ib.  3352 The  natives 

comi^ain  of  the  inconvenience  they  are  put  to  in  prosecuting  in  criminal  cases ;  it  is  a 
grievance  of  a  very  trying  description,  Campbell  3801. 

Opinion  that  the  judicial  office  in  Ben^  is  sometimes  improperly  interfered  with  by  the 

Government ;  it  ou^t  to  be  made  more  mdependent,  Torrens  8436 Cases  referred  to, 

showing  the  kind  otinterference  which  has  been  exercised,  ib.  8437  et  seq. Government 

sent  a  letter  to  the  judge,  laying  down  the  views  and  determination  of  Government  gene- 
rally with  reference  to  the  perpetual  settlement  for  his  guidance,  ih,  8438-8454 

Government  also  sent  a  letter  to  the  superintendent  of  police,  finding  fault  with  the 
apathy  of  the  police  in  discovering  criminals,  and  directing  him  to  send  a  copy  to  the 
magistrate  who  had  committed  the  accused ;  considers  it  objectionable,  as  operating  to  bias 

the  magistrate,  i&.  8459-8467 Reason  for  thinking  that  it  did  bias  the  magistrate,  ih. 

8470-8476 There  was  a  peculiarity  in  the  case  which  made  it  more  right  for  the 

Government  to  interfere ;  the  affray  had  taken  place  close  to  the  Governor-general's  seat 
at  Barrackpore,  ib.  8482 It  was  an  affray  for  crops,  ih.  8483. 

The  extreme  youth,  too  often,  of  the  magistrates  is  a  just  cause  of  complaint  against 

the  constitution  of  the  criminal  tribunals  in  the  Lower  Provinces  of  Bengal,  ih.  8623 

And  in  the  Upper  Provinces  too,  ih. Seventeen  cases  in  six  years  of  the  magisterial 

power  being  exercised  within  eighteen  months  after  being  declared  qualified  for  public 

service,  referred  to,  ih. The  magistrate  has  no  one  to  assist  him  from  the  first,  ib. 

8632 ^The  system  is  still  continued  in  the  Upper  Provinces,  but  not  in  the  Lower,  to 

the  same  extent,  ih.  8633 At  present  it  cannot  be  avoided,  ib.  8634,  8635 — —Sug- 
gestions for  improvements  were  attended  to,  but  nothing  else.  Perry  2528 The  basis 

of  any  improvement  must  be  the  establishment  of  a  colle^ate  class  in  local  law  and  civil 

jurisprudence,  Norton  6332 In  the  administration  of  justice  has  no  objection  to  asso- 

ciatbg,  upon  an  equality,  Europeans  and  natives,  Perry  2705— —But  would  always 
retdn  a  preponderance  in  European  hands,  ib.  2703,  2704. 

Administration  of  Justice  in  the  North   JVeitem  Promnces.     Is  surrounded  with  difficulties 
of  a  peculiar  nature,  but  is  as  good  as  circumstances  admit  of,  Lushington  4412— — With 

one  or  two  improvements,  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  natives,  ti. Statement  of 

the  principal  defects,  4413. 

See  ftuther  Amendment.  Appeal  Assessors.  Bar.  Circular  Orders.  Civil 
Procedure.  Code.  Confession.  Costs.  Evidence.  Judicial  Department. 
Judicial  System.  Judges.  Jury  System  and  Juries.  Law.  Law  Commission. 
Legislation.  Lex  Loci.  Litigation.  Magistrates.  Native  Agency.  Oatlis. 
Tenures.         Vakeel. 

Advocate^GeneraL    Is  an  officer  attached  to  the  Bombay  Government,  Perry  2707 His 

functions  described,  ib.  2708 Why  injurious  to  good  government,  ib.  2709, 2710 Is 

looked  upon  as  the  leading  counsel  to  Government  in  all  cases,  ih.  2713,  2714 His 

salary,  ib.  2720 Is  the  only  guide  to  English  law  in  the  Sudder  Court,  Lushington 

4555. 

Affghanistan.    The  cold  there  is  very  intense ;  the  troops  were  supplied  with  sheep-skin 

jackets,  Cotton  333. 
Affahanistan  War.     The  native  troops  all  behaved  well,  with  the  exception  of  the  2d  Bengal 

Cavalry,  (^ttm  317. 

Affirmation.     Substituting  it  in  lieu  of  an  oath  in  judicial  proceedings  has  certainly  acted 
injuriously,  fFiOoughby  3137. See  further  Oaths. 

Agra  School     The  class  of  boys  attending  it  is  of  a  very  mixed  description.  Duff  4153. 
See  further  Education* 

Agricultural  Population.     A  useful  work  has  been  published  for  their  use  called  the  **  Khet 
Kurm,"  WOson  7268. 

Agricultural  Productions  in  India.     The  faUins;  off  in  the  agricultural  productions  of  India  is 
not  accounted  for  by  the  cessation  of  manufactures,  Keane  7787. 

Ahalya  Bau.    No  administration  of  ours  ever  gave  more  satis&otion  to  the  natives  than 
that  of  Ahalya  Bau,  Halliday  3640. 

Aide^e-Camp  to  the  Queen.     The  privilege  of  holding  such  appointment  has  been  conceded 

to  the  Company's  officers,  Melville  142 It  gives  them  at  once  the  rank  of  colonel, 

lb.  143. 

Akbar.    His  Indian  policy,  TVevelyan  671 1. 

Alexander.    His  imperial  equity  towards  the  Persians  should  be  copied  by  us  in  our  dealing 
with  India,  Trevelyan  6728  et  seq. 

(20— Ind.)  a  3  Alexander^ 
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Alexander,  Colonel  Robert.    Witness  has  eerved  thirty-three  years  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's service,  964,  965 Has  served  as  regimental  staff,  and  in  most  departments  of 

the  army,  966 Last  appointment  was  Adjutant-general  of  the  Madras  army,  967 

An  officer  must  have  served  two  years  and  passed  in  the  languages  before  qualified  for  the 
r^imental  staff,  and  have  served  four  years  with  his  regiment  oefore  qualified  for  the  general 
staff,  968— — For  the  Commissariat  ne  must  have  passed  an  interpreter's  examination,  ib. 

For  the  Quartermaster-jgeneral's  Department  he  is  examined  in  military  surveying  and 

drawing,  ib, These  are  the  general  rules,  except  in  the  cases  of  aides-ae*<;amp,  for  the 

selection  of  whom  some  facilities  are  afforded,  ib. The  qualifications  for  the  staff  are 

defined  in  the  general  orders ;  the  officer  must  pass  in  Hmdostanee  or  one  of  the  lan- 
guages, 969 -That  for  an  interpreter  is  at  a  high  standard,  ib. For  the  general 

staff  and  adjutants  of  regiments  to  be  able  to  read,  converse  freely,  and  communicate 

verbally,  and  in  writing  in  Hindostanee,  ib. Promotion  in  most  instances  puts  a  man 

off  the  staff;  there  are  but  few  which  must  not  be  vacated  on  attaining  r^jrimental  n^i- 

jority,  970 After  four  years'  service  an  officer  may  be  put  on  the  stw^and  remain 

till  he  is  a  major,  971— — -Ileturn  to  England  or  going  west  of  the  Cape  always  puts  an 
officer  off  the  staff  970 Thmks  the  effect  of  employing  officers  in  political  employ- 
ments is  good,  but  it  would  be  much  better  if  some  situations  on  the  civil  staff  were  filled 

by  having  a  civil  department ;  the  Commissariat  for  example,  973,  974 Thinks  that 

a  young  military  officer  remaining  in  the  Civil  Commissariat  Department  until  he  is  a  field 
officer  loses  great  opportunities  of  acquiring  nulitary  professibmtl  knowledge  aad  tone,  975. 

Officers  have  no  opportunities  of  acquiring  scientific  and  general  knowledge  in  India 
as  in  this  country;  they  have  abundant  lebure,  but  are  dependent  on  their  own 
e:i(ertions  and  habit  of  study,  976-  ■     In  almost  every  regiment  the  officers  maintain  a 

library,  and  most  large  stations  have  public  subscription  libraries,  iB. Valuable  works 

are  sent  from  home  lor  distribution  in  the  departments  of  the  army  and  the  libraries  for 
European  soldiers,  but  none  for  the  officers  j^enerally,  982— — The  engineers  at  Madras 
publish  their  transactions  upon  the  plan  of  the  engineers'  professional  papers  in  this 

country,  977.  980 A  valuable  puolication  is  also  kept  up  by  the  Madras  Artillery, 

which  publishes  suggestions  from  the  officer  to  the  private  soldier,  977 A  record  of  all 

public  works  is  kept  in  the  chief  engineers'  office,  978— — As  an  office  record,  but  not 

circulated,  979 ^The  chief  contributors  to  the  Asiatic  Society's  Journal  and  the  Bengal 

Jouma}  are  the  officers  of  the  army  and  gentlemen  of  the  civil  service,  981. 

After  ten  yean?  service  an  officer  may  take  three  years'  furlough  on  full  pay;  he  may 
return  before  that  without  pay,  or  take  his  three  years,  or  any  part  of  it,  after  ten  years* 

service,  1025 Witness  thinks  that  it  would  be  very  beneficial  if  greater  facilities  were 

afforded  to  officers  to  return  to  England,  984 Knows  several  who  have  done  so  under 

the  existing  system,  studied  in  this  country,  and  returned  to  India  qualified  as  civil  en- 
gineers and  surveyors,  ib. Does  not  think  that  it  unsettles  their  minds  for  service  in 

India,  985 Thinks  that  they  often  return  better  satisfied  with  their  lot  in  India,  and 

aware  of  the  advantages  that  country  affords  to  men  of  enterprise  and  ability,  986. 

Thinks  that  generally  promotion  is  not  sufficiently  rapid  in  the  higher  ranks  of  thQ 

^rmy,  9^7 A  man  may  be  a  very  efficient  field  officer  as  major,  or  fieutenant-oolonel, 

i>ut  when  hig^  up  on  the  list  of  major-generals  or  lieutenant-generals  he  is  commonly  too 

much  advanced  for  active  service,  987 Thinks  that  many  officers  returning  from 

Europe  after  two  years'  absence,  and  according  to  seniority  placed  in  divisional  com- 
xnands,  have  been  appointed  more  witl^  reference  to  their  former  services  and  good  cha^ 
racter  than  to  their  efficiency,  988 — —An  officer  constantly  doing  duty  in  India  is  rarely 
superseded  just  as  he  expects  a  command  by  an  officer  returning  from  Europe,  where  he 

has  been  the  last  fift^een  or  twenty  years,  989 ^The  Court  of  Directors  never  now  send 

out  officers  appointing  them  to  divbions,  as  formerly,  990 ^The  last  instance  was  about 

1827  or  1828 ;  991 Thei  efficiency  of  the  army  would  be  increased  and  promotion 

accelerated  if  more  important  emplovment  could  be  found  for  officers  in  civil  depart- 
ments who  are  unfit  for  active  nela  service,  1001 They  mi^ht  haye  them  in  the 

Military  Pay  Department,  1002 And  for  the  magisterial  duties  performed  by  the 

Commissariat,  1002,  1003. 

The  system  of  juniors  buying  out  the  seniors  should  be  regulated;  it  involves  the 

Juniors  in  debt^  992 The  rate  of  interest  at  which  it  is  done  is  about  thirteen  per  cent., 

including  life  insurance ;  but  it  is  on  the  best  security  the  officers  can  give,  jomtiy  an^ 
severally ;  it  may  be  higher  in  Bengal ;  witness  refers  to  instances  where  they  get  the 

money  from  the  banks,  993-997 One  cause  of  debt  is  purchasing  out  the  seniors,  998 

•    ^'fhe  regimental  bands  are  also  thrown  upon  the  officers ;  thinks  Government  should 

support  the  regimental  bands  rather  than  the  officers,  998 One  efficient  means  of 

(checking  debt  is  by  holding  the  com.manding  ofl^cer  strictly  responsible  that  the  mess  b  not 

in  dqbt,  998 They  arei  also  liable  to  heavy  expenses  on  account  of  bungalows,  though, 

in  Madras,  officers  can  generally  rent  them ;  has  known  many  officers  ruinSl  for  a  time  by 
being  ordered  to  leave  a  station  and  getting  no  compensation  for  losses  sustained  by  their 

bungalows,  999 If  sent  to  a  new  station  they  must  build,  and  must  borrow  money 

for  Siat,  1000. 

7here  a^e  two  veteran  battalions  of  natives,  and  one  of  Europeans,  divided  ^  into 

artillery 
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artillery  and  infantry ;  the  natives  do  much  valuable  duty»  and  at  times  have  too  hard 

work  in  garrison  and  on  escort  detachments,  1004 They  are  included  in  the  strength 

of  the  army,  1005 Witness  thinks  the  finances  might  be  much  improved  by  a  better 

Sstem  of  paying  the  pendoners,  1002 But  would  not  revert  to  the  system  of  paying 
em  at  the  head-quarters  of  divisions,   1006,   1007 That   system  entailed  great 

hardship  on  the  pensioners,  1008 It  diminished  very  powerfully  the  good  efiect  of 

pensiomng,  lOOd Believes  there  are  great  frauds  by  persons  pretending  to  be  pen- 
sioners and  obtaining  pensions,  1010. 

Thinks  that  the  appointment  of  engineer  and  artillery  officers  is  as  good  as  can 
be,  1011 But  a  cavalry  officer  coming  out  on  the  nomination  of  a  Director  may  be  per- 
sonally unfit  to  ride  well,  ib. It  would  be  an  improvement  if  a  certain  number 

of  cavalry  i^pointments  were  made  the  reward  of  gooa  conduct  at  Addiscombe,  and  if 
exchanges  were,  allowed  between  the  cavalry  and  infantry  in  India  after  a  limited  service, 

ib. -The  cavalry  is  considered  preferable  in  the  army ;  but  thinks  the  advantages  of  the 

infantry  officer,  on  the  whole,  are  fully  equal,  1012 They  see  more  of  the  practical 

duties  and  work  in  India,  1013 And  more  of  the  country,  1015 There  are  eight 

stations  of  the  Madras  army  with  cavalry,  1014. 

All  are  equally  eligible  for  staff  appointments ;  but  the  cavalry  regimental  commands 
are  more  lucrative  than  those  in  the  infantry,  1016 Officers  succeed  to  the  com- 
mand of  regiments  by   seniority;    but  there  is  great  difficulty  in  providing  for  the 

•    efficient  command,   1017 The  Commander-in-Chief  cannot  remove  the  major  from 

one  corps  to  another,    and   to   remove   a   lieutenant-colonel   often  causes  him  much 

pecuniary  loss,  1018 You  may  send  him  from  a  full  batta  to  a  half  batta  station 

at  the  loss  of  the  difference  between  field   and  garrison  allowance,    1019 When 

witness   was   Adjutant-general    the    system    was    to    remove   the   lieutenant-colonels ; 

but  that  is  now  prohibited  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  1018.   1022 So  one  regiment 

may  have  a  lieutenant-colonel  and  a  very  old  major,   while   another   is  commanded 

by  a  young  captain  or  a  subaltern,    1018 A    major   by   removal  would    always 

be  better  off  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  and  often  finds  more  difficulty  in  exercising 
authority  over  his  former  companions  than  he  would  have  amongst  another  set  of  officers, 
1019 A  good  officer,  however,  will  soon  acquire  influence  anywhere,  1020 Remem- 
bers a  lieutenant-colond  being  removed  as  incapable  of  commanding  his  regiment  going 

into  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  ib. He  went  to  Europe  on  sict  certificate,  ib. 

The  present  course  could  be  very  much  improved,  particularly  in  selecting  the  com- 
manding officers  for  European  regiments,  1021 The  European  regiments  have  suf- 
fered very  materially  in  their  discipline  from  the  Commander-in-Chief  not  having  the 
power  to  appoint  the  officers  best  fitted  to  command  them,  1023—. — Brigade  commands 
are  cenendly  by  seniority ;  the  Government  selects  for  the  first  and  second  brigade  com- 
mands without  official  reference  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  also  for  the  divisional  com- 
mands, ib. Without  any  official  reference  to  him,  1024 If  the  head-quarters  of  two 

regiments  come  together,  me  senior  officer  commands  by  virtue  of  his  commission,  1023. 

An  officer  allowed  to  return  on  medical  certificate  for  three  years  at  a  time,  1025 — ■  ■ 

And  have  his  furlough  also,  1026 After  three  years'  medical  certificate  he  may  get 

another  three  years  immediately  after  his  return,  but  it  must  be  brought  specially  tiefore 

the  Board,  1027 He  draws  fiill  pay  while  on  medical  certificate,  1028 In  Madras 

recent  ordars  have  made  them  more  stringent,  1029 — —They  are  given  upon  every  fair 

necessity ;  sometimes  too  easily,  1030 ^It  ofl;en  requires  great  firmness  on  the  part  of 

the  medical  officer  to  resist  the  feeling  or  wishes  of  his  patient;  recent  orders  were  framed 

to  relieve  hun,  1031 The  case  must  now  pass  under  the  supervision  of  the  Medical 

Board  at  the  Presidency,  1032 Never  knew  an  officer  passed  on  the  first  examination 

reftised  on  the  second,  1034,  1035 But  has  known  an  officer  obtain  a  certificate  in  one 

division,  and  be  refused  it  in  another,  1034 Has  known  a  staff-officer  recommended  to 

go  to  Europe  instead  of  to  the  Cape,  1035 Has  known  the  Medical  Board  remark 

very  strongly  on  cases  sent  up,  1036 At  one  time  it  was  the  common  practice  for 

Boards  in  ^e  interior  to  send  cases  to  the  Presidenc}^^  but  now  they  send  them  to  other 

places  on  the  coast,  1037 Very  often  to  the  Neilgherries,  1038 ^An  officer  loses 

nothinff  of  his  regimentd  pay  for  two  years  when  on  sick  certificate,  1039 But  half 

his  staff  allowance,  1040 ^The  rule  is  applicable  to  all  India^  1041 And  has  always 

been  the  case,  1042 After  six  months'  ftirlough  on  private  affairs,  an  officer  loses  his 

allowances,  retaining  only  his  regimental  pay,  ib. But  does  not  know  a  case  in  which 

the  period  was  exceeded  and  the  officer  lost  his  allowance,  1043 Many  officers  remit 

money  to  England,  supporting  their  fiunilies,  widowed  mothers,  and  sisters,  1011  Such 
generosity  is  certainly  the  rule  rather  than  die  exception,  1045. 

Witness  thinks  that  every  Presidency  should  have  its  own  Commander-in-Chief  as  at 
present ;  sug(;ests  that  if  the  idea  of  a  central  and  supreme  Government  disconnected  from 
any  Presidency  should  be  carried  out,  the  military  organisation  would  be  most  efficient 
with  the  Commander-in-chief,  or,  better  still,  with  a  Minister  of  War  attached  to  the 
supreme  Government,  and  with  a  competent  staff  composed  of  Queen's  officers  and  officers 
from  the  different  Presidencies  attached  to  him,  1046 With  such  an  officer  large 
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movements  would  be  better  arranged  in  every  respect  than  at  present,  1046,  1047 

Many  evils  arise  from  the  present  system,  1048 The  Commander-in-Chief  has  no 

authority  over  the  armies  of  the  other  Presidencies  unless  he  goes  into  the  Presidency  and 
assumes  the  command ;  the  want  of  such  authority  at  the  supreme  seat  of  Government 
paralyses  the  energies  of  the  whole  armies  in  India;  everything  is  brought  to  the  standard 
of  the  Bengal  army ;  the  commander  should  be  unconnected  with  any  particular  Presi- 
dency, 1049 Many  points  of  detail  must  be  referred  to  the  Gtovemor-general,  1050 

All  innovations,  ana  most  alterations,  1051, 

It  would   be    advisable  to  assimilate  the   armies   of  the  different  Preudenmes   in 
matters  of  discipline,   and  for  united   action,    1052,   1053— *-^But  many  attempts  to 

assimilate  have  worked  ill,  1053 With  the  cj^ception  of  a  conspiracy  at  Bangalore, 

cot  up  by  an  emissary  from  Hyderabad,  there  has  been  no  discontent  beyond  the  alarm 
felt  by  the  native  troops  at  interference  with  their  old  privileges  of  pay  and  pensicm, 

1054 The   Madras  sepoy  has  had  his  faith  veiy  much  shaken  by  some  of  these 

measures  of  assimilation ;  some  are  beneficial ;  others  not  so  acceptable  as  the  old  penoon 
and  pay  regulations  anterior  to  1834;  1056.  1063— -^Anything  tending  to  unsettle 
the  sepoy's  mind  regarding  his  pay  and  allowance  is  much  to  be  deprecated ;  they  were 
satisfied  with  the  old  system  of  pensioning  on  3|  rupees  after  twentv  years'  service;  the 
new  system  of  four  rupees  a  month  is  a  great  boon  to  them  imd  very  mjurious  to  the  public 

service,  1056 It   would  be  most  beneficial  to  Government  to  ^t  rid  of  it,  ii. 

The  reduction  of  pension  to  the  heirs  of  those  killed  in  action  or  died  on  forei^  service, 
ordered  in  1834,  caused  great  dissatisfaction ;  would  require  great  c<m8ideration  before 

making  any  change  in  the  existing  system^  1056 ^There  is  this  anomaly,  a  sepoy  can 

retire  to  his  village  on  four  rupees  a  month,  if  passed  by  the  medical  Board,  a  year  before  he 

is  entitled  to  good-conduct  pay  for  service  m  the  ranks,  J  056 The  pensions  in  the 

Madras  army  were  reduced  in  1834,  and  in  1836  the  pay  of  cavalry,  horse  artillery,  and 
golundauze,  as  well  as  the  batta  of  the  whole  native  army,  1057. 


[Second  Examination.^ — ^Evidence  upon  enlistment  for  foreign  service,   1082-1102. 

1118-1129 The  wajr  m  which  the  oraer  for  foreign  service  is  conveyed  to  the  regiment 

explained,  1082 — --It  is  by  a  letter  according  to  a  form  in  the  Adjutant-General's  (Mce, 
which  is  translated  and  communicated  to  every  man  in  the  regiment,  i5. — ^The  draft 
was  fixed  about  the  year  1845,  and  is  communicated  to  every  native  in  the  regiment, 

1083,  1084 Officers  commanding  the  companies  prepare  the  family  certificates,  1085 

Family  certificates  explained,  1086 Great  excitement  has  occasionally  occurred 

from  the  civil  staff  authorities  making  mistakes  in  the  allowances,  1087,  1088—^ — Ofiicers 
and  men  often  find  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  what  is  due  to  them  firom  a  want  of  simplicity 

in  the  working  of  the  Pay  and  Audit  De^rtment,  1088 .-The  militaiy  and  civil  staff  of 

the  army  was  clearly  defined  by  Lord  William  Bentinck,  1089— — Officers  on  the  civil 
staff  are  all  military  men,  1090— <^There  was  great  excitement  in  the  47th  native  infantry ; 
mutinous  conduct  in  the  6th  ligfit  cavalry,  1092— Also  in  the  4th  cavalry,  1101—- 
And  excitement  in  the  41stre^ment,  1102^— Arising  from  alterations  in  the  batta  and 

pensions,  1194-1196 Faith  was  broken  with  the  6th  light  cavalry,  1093— ~-And  an 

imnlied  engagement  with  the  47th  infantry,  1093,  1094--< — In  consequence  of  which  they 
had  assigned  a  portion  of  their  pay,  which  was  stopped  from  their  pay,  and  given  to  their 

families,  1095,  1096 Allottmg  pay  is  not  so  prevalent  in  other  JPresidencies,  1099— 

One  great  inducement  to  the  sepovs  to  embark  is  the  provision  made  for  their  families 

during  their  absence,  1097 -And  so  lonff  as  tiieir  allowances  and  privileges  are  secure  to 

them  you  have  an  army  ready  to  so  anywhere,  1099 ^The  Madras  sepoy  is  generally  a 

marri^  man,  1098 — —Their  futh  nas  been  shaken,  and  their  character  in  that  respect  much 

altered  during  the  last  twenty  years,  1 100.  1130 ^They  place  implicit  faith  in  the  Gtnrem- 

ment,  and  look  much  to  the  "mamoul"  or  customs  and  traditions  of  the  service,  1 101 

They  are  no  readers  of  general  orders,  ib. Sketch  of  the  foreign  services  of  the  Madras 

army,  1099 Believes  only  one  man  refused  to  embark  when  the  present  Burmese  war 

broke  out,  and  only  one  declined  to  go  during  the  former  Burmese  war,  1118 -There 

was  an  equal  readiness  to  go  to  China,  1 120 ^They  went  off  in  die  beet  sfHrits,  1 12 1-;— 

41st  regiment  was  disappointed  at  being  kept  above  three  years,  and  that  only  for  garrison 

duty,  1123 — —Instances  of  the  readiness  of  the  sepoys  to  embark  referred  to,  1118 

Believes  it  arises  from  their  confidence  in  the  liberality  of  Government;  they  have  also 

great  attachment  to  their  colours ;  it  is  point  of  honour  wiUi  them,  1119 Many  of  the 

4th  were  lost  on  their  passage  to  China,  their  ship  being  notoriously  daiq^erous,  but  it  was 
not  known  to  Government  imtil  after  she  had  founder^,  1126-1128. 

Thinks  the  Madras  armv  would  now  do  as  good  service  as  ever  was  done,  1153 ^The 

influence  of  the  native  and  non-commissioned  officers  is  very  great,  and  often  most  bene* 
ficially  exercised,  1131 Instances  of  it,  1148-1150 System  upon  which  the  promo- 
tions of  native  officers  are  made,  described,  1132 An  undue  proportion  in  the  Madras 

army  were  formerly  Mussulmen;  but  the  Hindoos  now  have  their  fair  share,  1133, 1134 

In  the  Madras  army  about  three-sevenths  are  Mussulmen  to  four-sevenths  Hindoos, 

1 135 As  a  class  the  Mussulmen  are  the  best  soldiers ;  they  are  all  fatalists,  1136 • 

Pi'efers  the  system  of  promotion  by  selection,  1144-1148 There  is  no  cwnparison 

between 
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between  the  two,  1144 Native  oflBcers  are  looked  up  to  m  the  regunent^  1145-1148 

European  offieera  ought  not  to  feel  jealous ;  the  native  officer  is  a  very  important  con- 
necting link  between  the  sepoy  and  him,  1146 With  proper  treatment  sees  no  reason 

to  doubt  the  loyalty  and  fidelity  of  the  sepoy  army  and  the  native  officer,  1147 

Courts-martial,  1137-1143.  1161. 

New  articles  of  war  with  reference  to  soubahdar   majors  sitting  on  courts-martial, 

1137 It  emanated  from  the  Supreme  Government,  1138 Europeans  and  natives 

do  not  sit  together  in  the  same  court,   1139— — The  sentences  of  the  native  court- 
martial  and  European  have  exactly  the  same  effect,  1140— —Composition  of  a  native 

court-martial  explained,  1141 'fhe  administration  of  the  judicial  functions  by  the 

native  courts-martial  is  very  satisfactory,  1151 ^They  are  conducted  according  to  the 

European  laws  of  evidence,  1152 And  the  native  omcer  is  better  able  to  weigh  the 

evidence  than  a  European,  1151 Remarks  on  the  effect  of  punishment,  1154-1169 

—It  was  ruin  to  an  old  sepoy  to  be  sentenced  to  work  in  irons  on  public  works, 

1154 A  young  one  would  re-enlist  at  a  distant  station  where  he  was  unKnown,  1154 

Sepoy  has  no  feeling  for  punishment  beyond  other  men,  provided  it  does  not  touch 

their  caste,   1156 l^e  feeling  was  strong  a^inst  the  abolition  of  corporal  punish- 
ment, 1156 And  it  woAed  so  badly  in  the  ]V£idras  army,  1157 That  it  has  been 

restored,  1158*^ A  man  sentenced  to  imprisonment  and  hard  labour  is  dismissed  the 

service,  1159.  1 161 But  not  after  being  flogged,  unless  condemned  for  disgraceful  con- 
duct, 1164 Have  records  of  extremely  severe  fl(^gings  in  Sir  Eyre  Coote's  time,  1167, 

1168. 

(jood-conduct  pay  scarcely  operates  at  all,  as  a  year  before  he  can  receive  it,  a  sepoy, 
if  his  healtii  £iils,  is  entitled  to  a  pension  of  four  rupees  a  month,  1170 ^Would  recom- 
mend it  to  be  given  as  in  the  Queen^s  service,  1 171— Orfers  of  India  are  valued,  but  are 

not  so  congenkd  to  the  native  mind  as  the  old  system  of  shotriums,  swords,  &c,  1172 

The  order  is  hardly  in  the  ranks  of  the  army,  ib. Sepoys  like  the  grant  of  a  shot- 

•rium,  1174*- — A  village  or  jaghire  is  no  longer  given,  1175 It  was  formerly  given 

out  of  the  land  revenues,  1176-- — ITie  nobut  given  to  the  native  oflicers  never  answered ; 

the  reason,   1179 Kewards  for  services  are  prized,   but  are  much  too  limited  in 

number;   instances  of  the  effect  of  the  limitation,  1189 System  of  pension  of  the 

native  troops  described,  1181 Was  altered  in  1837;   1183 It  is   more   advan- 
tageous to  the  s^oy  now  than  formerly;    it  is  easier  for  him  to  obtain  his  pension, 

1184,  1186— He  counts  service  from  too  early  an  age,  1186 The  native  oflScers 

we  worse  off  now,  1184 A  large  number  of  the  non-military  population  is  connected 

with  the  sepoy,  and  dependent  on  him  for  subsistence,  and  whatever  affects  the  sepoy 
itfects  them,  1190,  1191 — ^Observations  upon  the  effect  of  the  recent  alterations,  1192 

Has  led  to  increased  expense  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  1192,  1193 Does 

not  think  the  mardiing  batta  suflident;  rate  of  marching  is  nine  miles  a  day;  hutting 

allowance  is  also  ins^cient,  1194 Also  the  present  rate  of  pension  to  the  native 

officers,   1194,   IISS-*— Greater  part  of  the   Madras  pensioners  live  in  the   Madras 
.provinces,  1198. 

Evidence  upon  the  abkarry  contract  system,  1202-1227 It  is  a  monopoly  of  the 

6ale  of  spirits  in  the  military  cantonments,  which  a  person  buys  from  the  Commissariat 

t)epartment,  1202 iPolice  jurisdiction,   which  ought  to  be  a  check  upon  the  sale, 

is  in  the  hands  of  the  same  authority,  which  is  expected  to  realise  Uie  largest  amount 

from  the  sale,  1203, 1204 ^Medical  Board  has  remonstrated  against  the  abkarry  contract, 

1203 If  no  monopoly,  tiie  consumption  of  spirits  would  be  less,   1204- Large 

sums  are  given  for  the  monopolv,  1206.  1208.    1211 ^The  contractor  has  also  to 

reimburse  himself  the  expense  oi  distilling  his  spirit  and  his  establishment,  1207 

The  contractor  has  an  understanding  with  the  police,  and  makes  his  profits  by  illict  sales, 

contrary  to  the  regulations,  1209 Regulations  may  appear  sufficient,  but  in  practice 

they  are  not  so,  1210 Because  there  is  a  mutual  interest  between  the  contractor  and 

the  native  official,  1211 All  the  power  and  influence  of  the  police  is  in  the  hands 

of  the  Commissariat,  though  nominally  the  commanding  officer  is  at  its  head,  1216 

Woidd  recommend  increasmg  the  number  of  licences,  under  the  same  restrictions  as  at 

toresent,    1212 Occasions   upon   which    the  system  has  been  condemned,   ib. It 

ii\juries  the  moral  character  of  the  troops,  1213 And  encourages  drunkenness  of  the 

worst  kind,  1214 Is  sure  that  the  expenses  consequent  upon  its  eflects  exceeds  the 

sums  raised  by  granting  the  monopolies,  t^ Spirit  drink  ins  is  increasing  among  the 

natives,  1217.    1222,  1223 Number  of  courts-martial    for  drunkenness,  1222 

l)runkenness  is  diminishing  among  the  Europeans,  1218 Spirits  often  drugged,  1218- 

1220.  1223 Drunkenness  increases  as  you  approach  a  military  cantonment  or  European 

societv,  1224 Has  frequently  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  but  never  remedied,  1225,  1226 SSle  of  beer  by  the  conjpany  has  been  attended 

with  very  beneficial  consequences,  1227. 

Kemarks  on  the  barrack  svstem^  1229  et  seq. Little  or  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the 

system  known  as  the  Bengal  barrack  system,  1230 The  parcherry  system  explained, 

1232-1239 Established  in  the  Madras  army  for  married  Europeans,  1232 Accom- 
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modation  for  women  and  children  much  improred^   1233-1235^^— Objections  to  the 

parcherry  system,  1238-1242 Witness's  opinion  is  in  favour  of  it,  1239 Remarks 

on  the  bad  effects  of  women  and  children  in  barracks,  ti&. The  substitution  for  a  well- 
ordered  parcherry  likely  to  lead  to  a  multiplication  of  brothels  in  the  vicinity  of  barrack«, 
1244~— Marriage  of  soldiers  in  the  East  India  Comimny's  service  in  favour  of  good 

conduct  and  discipline,  ib. — —Memorandum  on  the  subject,  1260 Is  now  limit^  in 

the  Company's  as  m  the  Queen's  reeiments,  to  twelve  per  cent. ;  its  probable  effect,  1265 

Sanitarium  barracks  tried  on  t£e  Neilgherry  Hills,  but  fiiiled,  1245 For  want  of 

management,  1245.  1251 Another  barrack  is  bein^  built ;  a  temporary  hospital  near 

Bellary  was  a  great  benefit,  1247 Inconvenience  of  marching  troops  from  a  distant 

station  to  a  sanitary  station,  1248 Barrack  or  hospitals  on  the  hiUs  near  the  different 

stations,  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  have  been  recommended,  1253 Mysore  Country 

is  generally  about  7,000  feet  above  the  sea,  1254,  1255. 

No  means  of  providing  for  female  children  of  European  soldiers,  except  by  miuriages 

with  soldiers  or  persons  attached  to  tiie  army,  1261 They  will  not  take  service  with 

the  officers'  wives,  1262-i There  is  a  female  orphan  asylum,  but  soindifferentiy  managed 

as  to  be  of  little  use,  t£. There  is  also  great  difficulty  in  providing  for  the  sons  of 

European  soldiers,  ib. Would  recommend,  if  possible,  drawing  off  pensioners  and 

their  families  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Cape,  ib. The  increase  of  children 

among  the  soldiers  is  encouraged ;  but  there  is  no  provision  for  them  after  the  death  of 

the  parent  beyond  the  orphan  allowance  for  a  limited  time,  1264 There  are  a  great 

many  European  pensioners  in  India,  who  are  not  under  military  control,  1267,  1268. 

Manner  in  which  the  native  troops  are  provided  with  quarters  explained,  1269-1274 
On    arriving  at  a  station  the  sepoy  receives  two  rupees,  and  the  superior  grades 

proportionate  sums,  to  provide  themselves  with  huts,  1269 If  the  regiment  marches 

away  without  being  relieved,  the  loss  of  the  huts  falls  upon  the  men,  ift.—  It  is  not 

covered  by  the  Government  aUowance,  1270 In  the  event  of  the  huts  being  blown 

down  by  a  hurricane,  they  receive  no  additional  allowance,  1271 Upon  one  occasion, 

when  the  huts  were  destroyed  twice.  Government  advanced  a  few  thousand  rupees  by 
way  of  loan,  though,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Conmiander-in-Chief,  it  was  not 

recovered,  ib, A  larger  allowance  should  be  made,  or  permanent  huts  built  and  kept  in 

repair  by  the  Government,  1272 In  which  case  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  feeling 

of  the  men,  1273 The  sepoy,  in  garrison,  supplies  himself  with  food  from  the  regi- 
mental bazaar ;  in  certdn  cases  he  receives  compensation,  if  the  price  of  rice  exceeds  a 

certain  amount ;  on  foreign  service  he  has  rations,  1275 ^The  rations  are  now  on  a 

very  good  scale  indeed,  1276. 

Remarks  on  the  clothing  of  the  Indian  army,   1277-1287 The  patterns  are  the 

same  as  in  the  European  army ;  the  native  officei^s  dress  very  nearly  correq)onds  with 

the  European ;   head  dress  is  csMed  a  turban,  but  has  none  of  its  advantages,  1277 

Dress  is  very  inconvenient ;  the  native  costume  adapted  by  uniformity  to  military  pur- 
poses would  be  far  better,  1278 The  sandals   are  very  inconvenient,  ib. Snoes 

were  supplied  to  the  regiments  when  they  went  to  China;  no  objection  was  made  to 

them,  1278,  1279 And  with  the  exception  of  one  regiment,  they  are  worn  as  a  mark 

of  distinction  to  this  day,  1280 Madras  infantry  turban  described,  1282,  1283 

Anything  having  the  character  of  a  hat  would  be  objected  to  by  the  natives,  1281 

For  it  marks  the  difference  between  the  Mussulman  and  the  Christian.  1284 ^The 

cloth  is  sent  out  from  England  and  made  up  by  contractors  at  Madras,  1286 Would 

recommend  assimilating  the  dress  to  the  native  dress ;  the  Lascar  jacket  might  be  made 
a  veiT  becoming  dress,  1287      ■  The  sepoys  are  armed  the  same  as  the  Europeans,  1288 

ITie  native  soldier  always  carries  his  own  knapsack,  1290 But  the  European 

soldier  does  not,  1291 The  natives  carry  from  forty-seven  pounds  to  forty -nine  pounds, 

and  their  powers  of  endurance  are  extraordinary,  ib. — — A  musket  and  a  bayonet  is  being 

prepared  which  will  only  weigh  nine  pounds  and  a  lialf,  1292 The  musket  should  be 

adapted  to  the  size  of  the  men,  1293,  1294 In  the  Madras  army  there  are  two  con« 

tracts  held  by  officers;    the  saddle  contract  and  the  troop  or  line  article  contract; 

veterinary  surgeons  also  contract  for  the  supply  of  native  medicines  for  horses,  1295 

Impossible  to  have  contracts  better  conducted,  but  thinks  the  system  b  bad,  1296 

Approves  of  the  Madras  system  of  having  artificers  attached  to  the  different  regiments  to 

repair  the  arms,  1297 Formerly  the  contracts  were  more  numerous  in  the  Madras  array, 

but  they  have  been  done  away  with,  with  great  advantage  to  the  public,  1300-1302. 

Amendment.     Courts  in  India  should  have  power  to  amend  purely  technical  omissions, 
Willouffhby  3234. 

American  and  Mission  Schools.    In  Madura  Collectorate  had  a  grant  of  3,000  rupees  from 
Government,  Ihiff  6249. 

Anglo-Indians.    Never  heard  of  any  subscription  or  institutions  supported  by  them  for  edu- 
cating themselves,  Wise  7088 Thouffh  unpractised  in  speaking,  are  very  ready  with 

their  pens,  Trevefyan  6870. See  furUier  Half- Castes.        Indo-Britons. 

Appeal. 
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Appeal.     Lies  from  the  native  court  to  the  zillah  judge.  Hill  2114 And  from  him  to 

the  Sudder  Court  at  the  President,  tb. All  appeals  above  10,000  rupees  must  be  to  the 

Sudder,  t6.— — And  R^ulation  VI.  of  1830  gives  appeals  from  the  collector's  decisions  to  the 

Sudder  Dewannee  Adawlut,  WilUmghby  3017 There  are  only  two  appeals  regularly. 

Hill  2116  ;  CaldeeoU  5548 Firat,  as  a  matter  of  ri^ht,  Hill  2116.  2133 ;  MiOett  2307 ; 

l>u^4203 ;  Reid  2853 -Secondly,  to  the  Sudder  Court  upon  points  of  law  or  practice, 

.    HiU  2116 ;  MtOeU  2307 ;  Reid  2853 But  not  upon  the  merits,  CaldecM  5548 But 

the  Sudder  may  remit  a  case  for  a  new  trial,  upon  the  result  of  which  an  appeal  may  be 

brought,  HiIl2\ZZ Upon  the  first  appeal  tne  Court  may  call  for  additional  evidence, 

tS.  2259 There  cdnnot  be  an  appeal  from  an  English  judge  to  a  native  judge,  ib.  2119. 

2125 The  zillah  judge  may  refer  appeals  to  the  princinal  sudder  amin,  tft.  2115  ■ 

Proceedings  upon  appeals  described,  ib.  2117,  2118 One  would  be  sufficient  with  a 

special  appeal  m  cases  involving  peculiarity  in  law  or  practice,  HaUiday  3386 The 

second,  or  special  appeal,  enooura^  technicalities,  Lushin^itan  4588 Hardship  caused 

by  it,  ib.^ — ^Objections  to  the  existing  system ;  provision  is  always  made  for  an  appeal, 
fflll  2129.  2254^-^ — It  obliges  the  judge  to  employ  a  number  of  ill-paid  clerks,  HaUzdcy 

3318 The  system  of  appeal  is  allowed  to  too  great  an  extent,  tb.  3222 ^Would 

abolish  the  constant  right  of  appeal,  HaUiday  3318 Is  defective  in  being  from  one 

single  mind  to  another  single  mind,  ib.  3323 Objections  to  the  system,  and  proposed 

modification  of  it,  Willoughby  3223-3226 ^Was  formerly  allowed  through  the  whole  series 

of  courts,  but  is  now  limited  to  two,  2>w/f  4203 It  would  be  agreeable  if  the  number 

was  diminished ;  but  it  would  not  be  satisfactory  to  do  awa^  with  it  altogether,  Hyder  Jung 

Bahaudoor  4639,  4640 ^If  moonsiffs  had  a  summary  jurisdiction,  uiere  should  be  one 

appeal,  if  only  for  the  moral  effect,  Lrishington  4586,  4587 It  is  of  importance  to  keep 

the  appeal  as  open  as  possible,  BailUe  4032.  4115;  Caldecott  5546,  5547.  6549 Does 

not  increase  litigation  in  the  long  run,  ib.  5550 — —Is  a  cause  of  expense  and  delay,  and 

in  some  pa3es  leads  to  a  denial  of  justice,  HaUiday  3385 Many  suitors  in  the  lower 

courts  do  not  appeal,  because  it  is  so  expensive,  Beid  2825 Are  more  firequent  upon  the 

xperits  than  upon  technicalities,  t&.  2856 rMany  are  upon  technical  grounds,  ib.  2854  ; 

ffalliday  3352 Should  not  be  allowed  on  purely  technical  grounds,  WUloughby  3234 

Are  more  numerous  from  the  European  juages,  Hill  2126— i — And  so  the  reversals,  ib. 

2127 Why,  Hill  2127 ;  Baillie  401 1 Instructions  have  been  sent  to  remrd  the  merits 

rather  than  forms.  Hill  2256 How  decided  upon  bv  the  judges  of  the  Sudder  Court, 

Beid  2857 They  are  apt  to  reverse  decisions  upon  the  ^und  of  informality.  Hill  2264 

——If  followed  by  affirmance,  is  an  appeal  to  a  single  judge,  ib.  2857 All  appeals 

go  before  a  single  iudge  in  the  first  instance,  Lushington  4416.  4425— —Appeals  should 
be  to  the  zillah  judge  sitting  with  a  well  chosen  and  sufficiently  p^d  native  judge,  HalUday 

3325^ ^Would  make  a  court  of  appeal  direct,  by  joining  the  Sudder  Cpurt  with  the 

Supreme  Court,  Hyder  Jung  Bahaudoor  4641,  4642 Harmony  of  decision  could  not  be 

maintained  without  one  general  court  of  af^al  for  all  the  Presidencies,  JPemberton  Leigh 

3736 The  difficulty  would  be  to  form  such  a  court,  WUbughby  3228 Appeals  from 

the  courts  at  Madnui  and  Bombay  might  lie  to  the  Queen's  Court  at  Calcutta,  ib. To 

*  most  parts  of  India  Calcutta  is  as  far  off  as  England ;  the  present  appeal  to  England  is 
preferable,  Iftff  2143. 

Number  of  appeals  in  each  year,  1843  to  1849,  both  inclusive,  distinguishing  European 
from  native  judges,  showing  the  number  of  reversals,  and  the  proportion  of  reversals  to 

•  original  suits,  App.  (C.)  3d  Rep.  p.  150. 

Appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  in  England.    Is  of  importance  in  compelling  the  Indian  judges 

to  pay  attention  to  cases,  Pemherton  Leigh  3735 And  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the 

Government   in   India   is   interested,  ib. Is  preferable    to   the   establishment  of  a 

Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  in  India,   liyan  2426 Is  desirable  in  important  cases, 

WiUoughlty  3230 Neither  the  practitioners  in  the  Supreme  Court  nor  the  suitors  would 

be  satisfied  if  taken  away,  Baillie  4025 Is  of  no  very  great  importance,  HalUday  3372 

. Ought  to  be  discontinued,  ib.  3378 Would  abolish  it  altogether,  ib.  3380- 

Would  not  be  necessary  if  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Sudder  Court  were  combined, 

Hyder  Jung  Bahaudoor  4669 K  continued,  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  have  some 

person  acquainted  with  the  law  of  the  Mofussil  on  the  Judicial  Committee,  HaUiday  3381 

Coidd  not  properly  be  a  member,  Pemberton  Leigh  3766 Might  be  an  assessor ; 

assistance  required  might  be  as  well  given  by  assessors,  ib.  3769 The  expense  of  carry- 
ing appeals  to  England  £dls  on  the  State,  fFilloughbt/  3229^ The  difficulty  in  the  cases 

is  increased  by  the  way  in  which  they  are  presented  to  the  Judicial  Committee,  Pemberton 
Leigh  3759 Could  hardly  be  decided  in  less  than  eighteen  months  or  two  years ;  practi- 
cally it  is  much  longer,  ib.  3787 About  one-third  of  the  decisions  are  generally  reversed, 

ib.  3764 Cannot  recollect  any  case  appealed  for  the  purpose  of  vexation,  ib.  3747 — ~ 

Cannot  confine  the  appeal  to  questions  of  law  as  distinguished  drom  fiict,  ib.  3750 Judi- 
cial Committee  can  five  liberty  to  appeal  in  cases  not  within  the  rule  as  to  amount,  ib.  3749 

Has  power  to  admit  of  new  facts,  and  try  new  issues,  but  it  has  never  been  acted  upon, 

ib.  3752 Su^estions  with  a  view  to  prevent  delay  and  arrear  are  under  the  consideis- 

tion  of  the  Judicial  Committee,  Meeve  5568-^ Notice  h$B  been  given  in  India  tjiat  the 
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expense  will  no  longer  be  borne  by  the  Government,  ib.  5569 ^When  ajgents  are  properly 

instructed,  and  the  necessary  funds  remitted,  appeals  can  easily  be  heard  in  a  year,  ana  sent 

back  to  India,  ih.  5571,  5572 Great  delay  is  caused  by  the  translation  and  forwarding 

of  papers  used  in  the  native  courts,  ib. Subjects  of  appeals,  in  money,  are  limited  to 

1,000  i  in  all  the  Presidencies ;  generally  speaking,  they  are  of  very  large  value,  ib.  6578 

More  reversals  of  decisions  of  £e  Supreme  Courts  than  of  the  Sudder  Courts ;  why,  5583^ 

Appellate  Jurisdiction,  It  is  a  great  defect  that  persons  are  called  upon  to  exercise  appellate 
jurisdiction  who  have  never  exercised  an  original  jurisdiction,  Ityan  2412. 

See  aiao  Administration  of  Justice.         Courts  of  Z^w.        Judges. 

Appointments.  The  system  of  sale  might  be  apjplied  to  appointments  in  the  Company's  ser- 
vice. Perry  2613 — -—Should  say  timt  there  is  no  jobbing  in  India  under  the  existing 

system,  Cameron  7399 Does  not  object  to  a  system  of  competition  for  appointments, 

ffHson  7308 By  senioritjr  is  not  a  necessary  part  of  an  exclusive  service,  Cameron 

7397 Lord  WilHam  Bentinck  broke  through  very  much  that  exclusive  attention  ta 

seniority,  ib.  7398. 

Arbitration.  Does  not  think  arbitration  a  good  way  of  determining  disputes  between  such 
men  as  many  of  the  natives  in  Bombay,  Perry  2801. 

Archdeacon.    His  salary  was  reduced  from  1,400  rupees  to  250  rupees  a  Hionth,  at  the 

renewal  of  the  last  charter.  Right  Reverend  Bishop  (Jarr  8066 His  income  is  now  made 

up  by  a  chaplaincy,  ib.  8068 ^Inconveniences  arising  from  this  arrangement,  ib.  8074- 

8082 Concurs  with  Archdeacon  Shortland  in  opinion  that  he  ou^ht  to  be  relieved  fron^ 

the  duties  of  chaplain,  and  authorised  and  enabled  to  make  visitations  when  required,  ib. 

8083 The  office  requires  to  be  remodelled,  Riaht  Reverend  Bishop  Spencer  8403 

Under  the  existing  system  his  power  is  neutralized,  ib.  8405 He  ought  to  have  the 

salary  of  senior  chaplain  without  being  necessarily  attached,  ib.  8406,  8407 ^If  efficient,, 

he  is  a  very  valuable  officer  in  the  church ;  if  inefficient,  he  is  worse  than  useless,  ib.  8408 
It  is  very  desirable  to  have  an  effident  officer  to  take  the  place  of  the  Bishop,  while  he 
is  absent,  ib.  8410-8412. 

See  also  Shortland s^  The  Vmerabk  Archdeacon,  JEvidenee. 

Arithmetic.  The  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans  have  a  system  of  the!?  own,  and  team  very 
rapidly ;  there  are  very  good  arithmeticians  in  the  native  colleges,  Wikon  7^1— — Objec-» 
tions  to  their  system,  ib.  7222. 

Armenians.    There  is  no  law  for  them  in  the  Mofussil,  Ryan  2383— ^Are  subjeet  to  the 

Mahomedan  law  in  criminal  matters,  Reid  2957 Are  owners  of  large  i^jemindaries  uk 

the  Mofussil,  Ryan  2384 ^But  are  not  very  numerous^  ib.  2387% 

See  also  Native  Christians. 

Arms  a  nd  Accoutrements.  The  native  soldier  sets  out  of  his  uniferm  as  fuick  as  posn 
sible.  Viscount  Gough  666-'— Doubts  if  you  could,  wiw  safety,  give  the  soldier  a  much  lighter 
dress,  ib.  743 ^^lannel  has  been  adopted  in  most  regiments,  ib.  744 ^The  native  sol- 
dier is  very  much  cramped  in  his  uniform,  but  is  very  {jroud  of  his  resemblance  to  a  Euro^ 

pean,  ib.  733 Cavalry  accoutrements  might  be  assimilated  more  to  the  Indian  style 

thim  at  present,  Napier  820— —It  "would  be  desirable  to  assimilate  the  dress  of  the 
r^ular  native  cavalry  to  that  of  the  irregular,  ib.  828 ^The  native  cavahry  are  but- 
toned up  too  tight,  ib.  829— -—Way  in  which  the  native  army  is  dressed  described; 

Alexander  1277.  1282 It  b  very  inconvenient;  their  own  native  costume,  particularly 

for  the  cavaliT,  is  better,  ib.  1278 Suggestions  for  improving  it,  ib.  1287 With 

r^ard  to  the  head  dress,  they  would  object  to  anything  that  had  the  character  of  a  hat,  ib^ 

1281 Bemarks  on  the  inconveniences  of  the  present  dress  in  India,  Viscount  Hardinge, 

2012 Would  have  lighter  trousers  and  shakos,  retaining  the  European  red  coat  or  red 

jacket,  ib. The  tightness  of  the  stock  is  the  cause  of  disorders  m  the  eyes,  ib.  2014 

* The  dress  shoum  be  made  as  light  and  loose  as  posuble,  ib.  2015       ■  The  white 

cover  to  the  cap  was  established  in  the  Bengal  army  by  Lord  Oough,  Viscount  Gough  74ft 
—•—The  East  India  Company  were  very  much  opposea  to  the  introduction  of  the  Kilmar- 
nock forwe  cap,  t&.— — But  great  benefit  has  been  derived  from  its  introduction,  i&« 

747 ^Tne  stock  is  only  worn  upon  state  occasions,  ib.  745 -Shoes  are  a  great  improve- 

ment  on  the  sandal,  Alexander  1278 They  were  supplied  to  the  regiments  sent  to  China, 

ib. The  men  did  not  object  to  wear  them,  ib.  1279 The  ki^psack  is  very  useless 

in  India ;  it  is  only^  for  show.  Viscount  Gouah  749 They  are  carried  for  the  natives,  both 

on  the  march  and  in  action,  ib. — ^-The  doth  for  the  Madras  army  is  sent  from  England, 
and  b  made  up  at  Madras  by  contractors,  Alexander  1286. 

The  regiments  in  the  Indian  army  are  all  armed  with  percosnon  muskets ;  the  last  regi- 
ment has  just  been  so  equipped,  Melvill  302*— The  sepoys  have,  at  different  times,  com- 
plained of  their  weight,  ib.  304 The  musket  is  a  great  deal  too  heavy  for  the  sepoy. 

Viscount  Gou^h14Ay  Viscount  Hardinge  20l6'--'^A  small  reduction  in  the  bore  would 
pet  be  material  if  general,  but  there  should  be  no  intermixture,  ib.  751-*-^* All  have  the 

same 
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flame  stock ;  it  might  be  better  otherwise,  though  it  is  not  of  much  conseqaence,  Napier 

852 The  muskets  ought  to  be  reduced  in  weight,  ib.  837.  843— —The  Indian  sepoy 

is  not  equal  to  it,  ih.  837— —Would  not  reduce  the  bore,  ib.  837.  840^ It  is  very 

dangerous  to  have  small  arms  of  different  calibres,  ib.  842 Comparative  effect  of  light 

and  heavy  balls  in  fracturing  bones,  ib.  844 The  sepoy  is  armed  the  same  as  the  Euro* 

pean,  Alejsander  1268 He  has  to  carry  about  forty-height  pounds,  including  clothes  and 

accoutrements,  ib.  1288-1291 A  musket  is  being  prepared  weighing  nine  pounds  and 

a  half,  with  bayonet,  ib.  12^2 ;    Viscount  Hardinae  2016-^ Which  will  carry  a  ball  with 

accui*acy  600  or  800  yards,  ib, Should  be  aaapted  to  the  size  of  the  men,  ib.  1293 

There  would  be  no  objection  to  having  stocks  of  different  lengths,  1294 Pistols  are  sup- 
plied to  the  cavalry,  but  they  are  usdeaa,  Viscpunt  Gouyh  665 — —These  are  of  very  little 
use,  Napier  822. 

It  would  be  of  the  greatest  advs^ntage  to  get  rid  of  the  straight  sword  in  the  native 

regiments,  Cotton  353 It  is  too  heavy,  and  does  not  suit  them,  ib.  355 It  is  too 

heavy.  Viscount  Gough  664 It  is  impossible  to  keep  the  sword  sharp  in  the  steel  scah^ 

bards,  ib. — —The  natives  prefer  their  own  sword  to  ours,  Napier  820.  828 It  is  lighter^i 

ib.  828 ^They  object  to  the  steel  scabbard,  ib.  820,  821 Saddle  is  complained  of  by 

the  native  troopers,   Cotton  354— -—The  saddles  used  in  the  cavalry  are  disliked  by  the 

natives,  Pollock  446 Are  very  defective.  Viscount  GongU  664 The  natives  prefer 

the  Eastern  saddle  to  ours,  Napier  828« 

Army  IN  India.     The  strength  of  the  army  in  India  is  289,529  men,  Melvill  3 How 

composed,  ib.4. 9. 12  etseq, Statement  of  the  strength  of  the  army  each  year  from  1834  ta 

1851,  i£.  35-41 The  aggregate  addition  to  the  European  army  since  1834-5  is  16,585 

men,  tft.  34 The  aggregate  expense  for  the  last  year  for  which  returns  have  been  made  is 

10,000,000  4,  ib.  118 *-Includmg   everjrthing,  commissariat,   staff,  military  buildings. 

a.  120-=^ — The  proportioa  of  oavSry  to  infantry  is  too  small.  Viscount  Hardingcy  2017 

Defioienoy  in  cavalry  rendered  it  almost  impossible  to  use  the  advantages  resulting 

from  the  operations  of  the  artillery  and  infantry,  ib. — «-If  a  larger  European  force  is 
required,  would  prefer  seeing  the  Compan/s  European  force  Increi^ed ;  we  nave  enough 
of  the  (Queen's  r^ments  employed  in  Incua,  and  it  is  not  a  favourable  service  with  the 

Queen's  officers,  &.  2051 Its  unpopularity  would  be  removed  if  the  regiments  were 

removed  every  ten  or  twelve  years,  ib.  2056, 2057— —Generally  speaking,  the  proportion  of 
Europeans  to  native  is  sufficient,  but  it  is  a  difficult  question ;  reasons  why,  t&.  2075.  2077. 

The  Queen*s  army  in  India  is  29,480  men,  Melvill,  5 It  has  been  increased  one 

dragoon  r^ment  and  four  infantry  regiments  since  1834,  ib.  32 The  Queen's  regi^* 

ments  are  kept  rather  above  than  under  the  establishmeut,  Melvill  8 All  the  regiments 

are  on  the  war  establishment,  ib.  33  —The  Queen's  troops  are  victualled  by  the  East  India 

Company  on  the  voyage  from  London  to  India,  ib.  158 Their  pay  in  India  very  slightly 

exceeds  the  Queen  Ib  rates,  ib.  179 Opinion  that  the  Queen's  service  is  more  energetio 

find  active  than  the  Company's  European  service,  Viscount  Hafdinge  2050. 

The  Indian  army  was  first  formed  into  regiments  in  1796,  Melvill  127 It  is  nearly 

perfect,  and  most  efficient.  Viscount  Goiigh  696 There  cannot  be  an  army  more  lojal, 

better  disposed^  or  more  ready  to  do  their  duty,  16. Opinion  of  it  generally  is,  that  it  is 

a  very  fine  army;  but  there  are  certain  points  which  paralyse  its  efficiency  very  much,  Napier 

793 It  can  never  move  as  it  ought  to  do  untU  something  is  done  about  the  baggage, 

ib.  859 It  is  too  much  dispersed ;  its  numbers  really  have  no  efficiency,  ib.  917 Jn 

1649  and  1850,  upwards  of  80,000  men  were  required  for  guarding  treasure  alone,  ib.  920 

The  civil  duties  cast  upon  the  army  are  destructive  of  its  discipline,  ib. ^The 

European  army  is  sufficiently  numerous,  ib.  931 The  greater  portion  of  it  is  in  the 

Funjaub,  t&«  934 Would  allow  exchanges  between  ^e  two  branches  of  cavalry  and 

iniantry  after  officers  had  been  in  India  a  certain  time;  not  too  long,  Alexander  1011 

The  amount  of  baggage  and  the  number  of  followers  is  a  great  inconvenience  in  moving 

an  army  in  India,  Viscount  Melville  1308 The  Affghanistan  army  did  their  duty  very 

well,  but  the  men  would  have  done  better  with  more  officers.  Pollock  405 Is  of  opinion 

that  the  native  army  is  a  verv  efficient  army ;  it  has  one  admirable  peculiarity,  of  being 
from  one  end  of  the  year  to  tne  other  under  tents  or  in  huts,  Viscotmt  Bardiuge  1974. 

On  the  average  of  the  last  three  vears,  the  mortality  among  the  troops  at  Madras  is  two 

per  cent,  Bombay  three  and  a  half,  and  Bengal  five  and  a  half  per  cent.,  Melvill  162 

Tlie  average  decrement  of  the  Company's  European  regiments  nrom  all  causes  was  about 

twdve  per  oent.;  it  is  now  about  ten  percent,  for  the  three  Presidencies,  ib.  174,  175 -- 

Is  of  opinion  that  every  care  is  taken  of  the  health  of  the  troops.  Viscount  Gough  738 

Is  not  aware  of  anything  that  could  be  done  to  better  their  condition  in  regard  to  health,^ 

ib.  739 The  health  and  discipline  of  the  army  is  very  much  destroyed  by  the  quantity 

of  guards  and  civil  duties  it  has  to  perform,  Napier  943. 

There  is  a  material  difference  between  the  armies  of  the  three  Presidencies,  parti- 

culariy  between  that  of  Bengal  and  the  two  others,    Viscount   Gough  774^. But  it 

has  iK)t  occasioned  any  detnment  to  the  public  service,  though  in  China  there  waa 
some  difficulty  in  provisioning  them ;  each  has  its  own  commissariat  «A,  775-" —  It 
is  d^mgerous  to  make  changes  in  the  native  army,  even  for  the  better;  the  native 
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always  fears  that  there  is  something  behind,  Vucmmt  Gough  776 It  is  injudicious  to 

assimilate  upon  minor  points  when  you  cannot  do  so  in  aU,  £6.  778 Is  not  prepared  to  say 

that  the  assimilation  of  the  armies  of  the  three  Presidencies  has  not  been  earned  far  enough^ 

Viscount  Hardinge  2089 Suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  military  organisation 

of  India,  Alexander  1046 E^s  arise  from  the  present  system,  the  officers  of  one  Pre- 
sidency not  paying  sufficient  attention  to  the  resources  and  feelings  of  the  others,  A.  1048 
There  should  be  an  authority  over  the  whole,  independent  of  any  particular  Presi- 
dency, ib.  1Q49 As  far  as  assimilation  could  be  wisely  carried  out,  it  would  be  most 

desirable  to  assimilate  the  armies  of  the  three  Presidencies,  1052 Certainly  In  matters 

of  discipline  and  united  action ;  but  some  attempts  at  assimilation  have  worked  very  ill, 

ib.  1053 Alterations  in  the  details  of  the   management  of  the  army  either  emanate 

from  or  are  approved  of  by  the  authorities  at  home,  t6.  1062 It  is  most  important  that 

the  regular  corps  should  be  more  effective  in  the  field  than  the  irregular  corps,  Viscouni 

Hardinge  1988 Reliance  upon  our  engagements  is  the  real  bond  which. secures  to  us 

the  attachment  of  the  native  army,  Trevelyan  6572 Several  Mussulmen  and  others  of 

good  families,  now  impoverished,  enter  the  army,   Alexander  1180 No  part  of  the 

army  is  drawn  from  the  Lower  Provinces,  HalUday  3554 The  privates  and  native 

officers  are  taken  entirely  from  the  cultivating  classes,  Trevelyan  6580 It  is  indispen- 
sably necessary  to  keep  the  armies  of  the  three  Presidencies  separate,  Marskman  5072 

But  the  existence  of  separate  armies  is  the  only  difficulty  in  the  way  of  placing  the 

Mfidras  ^nd  Bombay  Presidencies  under  the  government  of  a  man  unfettered  by  a  council, 

as  in  the  North-western  Provinces,  ib.  5072- It  is  a  complaint  that  in  time  of  peace 

military  men,  with  a  native  army,  are  passing  a  life  of  idleness ;  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  draw  civil  servants  from  the  army ;  it  would  be  an  admirable  training  for  civil  servants. 
Perry  2622-2634. 

Benaal  ^rmy.— The  numerical  strength  of  the  Company's  European  re^ments  in  the 

Bengal  army   has   frequently  changed    during  the  last  twenty  years,   ^.   58 The 

Bengal  army  is  chiefly  composed  of  Hindoos  of  the  highest  caste,  »&•   70 There 

are  six  general    service  corps  in   the  Bengal  army,   ib.   71 It  is  unfortunate  that 

but  six  or  seven  regiments  are  enlisted  for  general  service.  Viscount  Gaugh  696 
^The  troops  of  the  Bengal  army  are  very  efficient.  Pollock  398 ^But  not  suffi- 
ciently officered  by  European  officers,  ib.  399 The  deficiency  arises  from  the  esta- 
blishment being  too  small  and  the  officers  being^  taken  off  for  appointments,  ib.  400 

^The  two  senior  lieutenants  in  the  Bengal  regiments  command  companies  by  what  is 

called  their  right,  t'A. The  sepoys  in  the  Bengal  army  enlist  with  a  pledge  to  look  to 

seniority  for  promotion,  Napier  833 Always  understood  that  the  Bengal  troops,  in  the 

Ava  campaign,  were  in  very  good  order.  Cotton  314 The  system  of  permanent  guards, 

which  are  not  relieved  for  months,  destroys  the  discipline  of  the  Bengal  army,  Napier 

92 1* ^The  Bengal  sepoy  never  has  his  family  with  him  in  cantonments,  Alexander  1075 

Remarks  on  the  want  of  discipline  in  the  Bengal  native  regiments.  Viscount  MelviUe 

1337  et  seq. Considers  the  European  officers  to  blame,  ib.  1346 rThe  officer  in 

command  of  one  of  the  regiments  at  Peishwar  applied  to  relieve  ffuard  weekly,  a  practice 

which  is  in  every  respect  subversive  of  disciplme,  ib.  1349 -When  the  irregularities 

among  the  native  regiments  occurred  the  march  was  a  very  rapid  one  after  the  enemy, 

ib.  1364  et  sea. The  native  officers  want  energy ;  they  are  too  old  for  their  work,  ib.  1374 

— ^In  the  Bengal  army  the  officers  have  so  much  flowed  them  for  the  repair  of  tbe 

arms,  Alexander   1297 Nothing  could   exceed  the  loyalty  and  attachment  of  the 

Bengal  army  under  Lord  Gough  in  the  Sikh  campaign.  Viscount  Hardinge  2086 On 

Qome  occasions  there  was  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  high  caste  men  to  work  in  the 
trenches,  but  by  management  they  were  induced  to  do  so,  ib. 

Bombay  Army. — Enlistment  in  the  Bombay  army  b  upon  the  understanding  to  go 

wherever  sent,  Melvili  78  ;  Cotton  327,  328 About  one-half  is  composed  of  Hindoo- 

stanee  men ;  there  are  many  from  Oude,  and  the  remainder  are  chiefly  enlisted  in  the 

Concan,  Melvili  79 ;  Cotton  329 The  reason  why  it  contwis  so  many  Hindoostanee  is, 

the  officers  like  them,  being  finer  men,  Melvili  84 ^The  Bombay  army  is  in  the  highest 

state  of  discipline ;  there  is  not  a  more  effective  army  in  India ;  mixed  with  Europeans, 
they  are  equal  to  any  army  in  the  world.  Cotton  326 — —Caste  exists  in  the  Bombay  army, 
but  never  interferes  with  the  discipline;  the  Purdasee  caste  is  much  preferred,  t6.  332 
There  are  different  castes  in  the  same  regiment.  Viscount  Melville  1371 The  regi- 
ments are  prettv  weU  officered  with  Europeans,  ib.  1347 ^The  system  of  mounting 

guard  in  the   Bombay  army  explainc^l,  ib.  1351 The   troops  were  generally  very 

attentive  to  their  duty,  ib.  1362 There  was  no  want  of  discipline  when  before  the 

enemy,  ib.  1363 Not  the  slightest  disobedience  after  the  first  two  or  three  days, 

ib.  1370 The   native  officers  do  not  rise  by  senioritv,   but  by  selection,  ib.  1373 

Is  of  opinion  that  there  are   great  advantages  in  tne  system  of  selection  in  the 

Bombay  army,  ti. The  effect  of  the  system  m  the  Bombay  army  is  to  bring  the 

native  soldier  as  near  to  the  European  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  as  he  can  possibly 

be  brought,  ib.  1377 Believes  it  to  be  more  easily  managed  than  the  Ben^l  army, 

paving  no  difficulties  as  to  caste,  Viscount  Hardinge  2086, 
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Army  in  India — continued. 

JUadrcu  Army. — It  contwis  more  Mahomedans  than  the  Bengal,  MehiinQ And 

the  enlistment  is  upon  the  understanding  to  go  wherever  sent,  ib.  78 The  Madras 

troops  were  not  employed  in  the  A£^han  war.  Cotton  315 No  troops  could  behave 

better  than  the  Madras  troops  in  the  Burmese  war,  though  suffering  at  first  from  want  of 

provisions,  ib.  316 With  regard  to  efficiency,  the  Madras  army  is  very  good  indeed, 

excellent,  Berkeley  474 Never  met  with  a  more  orderly  set  of  men  than  the  sepoys,  ib. 

487 They  are  generally  of  the  lower  caste,  ib.  488 The  system  of  removing  lieu- 
tenant-colonels to  give  the  senior  majors  the  command  of  regiments  is  highly  objectionable 

and  detrimental,  ib.  520 The  Madras  army  b  not  of  the  same  high  caste  as  the  Bengal 

army,  Viscount  (rough  7 1 4 The  Madras  army  appear  to  be  very  well  disposed  towards  the 

Government,  t&.  783 It  was  formerly  a  fixed  custom  in  the  Madras  army  to  bring  back 

the  regiment  at  stated  periods  to  the  place  where  itwas  raised,  Alexander  1072 W  hen  a 

regiment  is  ordered  on  foreign  service,  the  soldier  appoints  where  his  family  shall  reside, 
and  has  the  privilege  of  assigning  two-thirds  of  his  pay  for  their  support  during  his  absence, 

ib.  1070.  1086 The  Madras  troops  are  raised  principally  about  Trichinopoly,  in  the 

Camatic,  the  Ceded  Districts,  and  Northern  Circars,  ib,  1081 The  greater  part  of  it  is 

raised,  and  the  gwater  part  of  the  pensioners  live  in  our  own  provinces,  ib,  1198 It  is 

about  60,000  strong,  ib.  1200 And  not  above  15,000  of  them  foreigners,  ib.  1201 

The   Madras   armv  has  been   accustomed   to  foreign   service    since    1756;    they  are 
ready  to  go  anywnere  so  long  as  their  privileges  and.  allowances  are  secured  to  them,  ib. 

1099 If  properly  commanded,  would  do  as  good  service  as  was  ever  done  under  Clive 

or  Welledey ;  it  has  not  been  much  employed  in  warfare  of  late,  ib.  1153 There  is  no 

army  in  the  world  in  which  it  is  less  necessary  to  resort  to  corporal  punishment,  to.  1157 

—In  the  Madras  armv  there  are  only  two  contracts  held  by  officers,  ib.  1295 The 

system  is  bad  on  principle,  ib.  1296 Formerly  there  were  many  more,  which  have  been 

done  away  with,  with  advantage  to  the  service,  ib.  1300.  1301 In  the  Madras  army 

artificers  are  attached  to  the  regiments  to  repair  the  arms,  ib.  1297 ^The   Madras 

cavalry  is  nearly  wholly  composed  of  Mahomedans,  Melvill  76 ^They  are  a  superior 

class  of  men  to  me  sepoys ;  Kajpoots,  Hindoos  of  high  caste,  or  Mussulmen,  Berkeley  488 
They  are  very  efficient  regiments,  though  not  so  strong  as  they  mi^ht  be,  ib.  489. 

Return  of  the  strength  of  the  army  of  the  British  Government  m  IncUa,  distinguishing 
contingent  troops,  App.  (C.)  3d  Hep.  p.  143. 

See  iurther  Arms  and  Accoutrements.      ArtiUery.      Baggage.       Barracks.      Beer  and 

Porter.      Camp  Followers.      Cavalry.      Command.      Courts-Martial.      Commander^ 

in-Chitf.       Commissariat.        General  Service  Corps.       Infantry.       Irregular  Corps. 

Medical  Department.         Officers.        Pay  and  Allowance.        Pensions.        Regiments. 

Becruiting.         Sepoy.         Sikhs.         Staff  Brigade. 

Arrears.    There  are  no  arrears  now  in  the  Judicial  Department  in  Bengal  and  Agra, 
TVevelyan  6585. 

Art.    Natives  have  great  capacity  for  the  arts;  remarks  upon  the  subject,  IVevelyan  6635. 

Artillery  Appointments.    The  direct  appointments  in  1641  and  1845  a  bad  arrangement, 
PasUy  5765 The  examination  more  lenient  than  at  Addiscombe,  ib.  5767. 

Artillery.   Compositionof  the  artillery  in  India  explained,  ilfi;A;tZ/ 17-27 ^TheEuropean 

and  native  artillery  is  16,440  strong,  ib.  16 ^The  pay  and  allowance  is  rather  less  than  in 

the  Boyal  Artillery,  ib.  48 The  number  of  guns  has  been  increased  from  312  to  384 

for  the  whole  of  India,  ib.  91 Statement  of  the  number  of  officers  added,  ib.  92 

It  b  impossible  for  the  artillery  to  be  better  than  it  is,  now  that  thev  have  got  rid  of  the 
bullocks.  Cotton  358 — -In  the  Bengal  horse  artiUery  every  horse  has  a  man  on  it ;  the 

Bombav  horse  artillery  is  on  the  same  fix>ting  as  the  English  horse  artillery,  ib.  358 

The  Madras  artillery  is  very  efficient;  iJie  horse  artillery  is  as  good  as  any,  Berkeley  499 
——There  is  not  so  much  complaint  of  want  of  officers  in  the  artillery,  as  they  are  put,  if 

it  may  be  so  called,  upon  their  own  staff,  A.  500 ^'1  he  artillery  in  India  is  very 

efficient  in  one  respect,  but  there  is  a  great  deficiency  in  European  officers.  Pollock  373, 

374— —The  establishment  is  not  large  enough,  ib.  376 Usually  there  are  not  more 

than  two  officers  with  a  battery,  »&,  377 Seldom  more  than  two  or  three,  ib.  379 

There  ought  to  be  five  to  a  troop  of  horse  artillery ;  a  captain,  two  first  lieutenants,  and 

two  second  lieutenants,  ft.  378-383 Is  of  opinion  that  the  artillery  has  suffered  in  the 

field  from  paucity  of  officers,  ib.  384 But  believes  that  the  regtilations  are  adhered  to, 

tJ.  386 — —More  Europeans  are  required  in  the  service,   ib.  388,  389 There  is  a 

difficulty  in  getting  a  sufficient  number  of  officers  and  a  sufficient  number  of  men  together, 

ib.  390- ^The  employment  of  natives  is  cheaper,  ib.  391 Does  not  consider  one 

European  to  be  equal  to  several  natives;   the  natives  are  excellent  soldiers,  ib.  392 

Kever  knew  a  man  desert  his  guns,  ib.  396 It  is  impossible  to  have  a  more  brilliant 

set  of  officers,  or  a  finer  body  of  men,   than  the  Bengal  artillery,  native  as  weU  as 

European,  Viscount  Gough  752 Could  most  decidedly  be  increased  with  advantage,  ib. 

756 The  artillery  is  not  sufficiently  officered,  Napier  793 The  number  of  troops  of 

horse  artillery  is  too  large,  it  is  a  useless  arm,  ib. That  is,  it  is  not  of  the  value 

generally  attributed  to  it,  2^.794 Well-horsed  field  batteries  are  perfectly  equal  to 

any  work,  ib.  793,  794 Would  reduce  the  number  of  horse  artillery  and  increase  the 

(20— Ind.).  b4  number 
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number  of  officers^  Napier  yQ^-— *--The  Indian  artillery  is  the  most  efficient  in  the  world ; 
the  Bojal  artillery  may  be  superior  as  a  scientific  corps,  but,  as  a  practical  corps,  neyer 

saw  anything  better  Uian  the  Indian  artillery,  ib. Belieres  that  some  of  the  great 

European  powers  have  no  horse  artillery,  ib.  796 It  was  made  so  strong  when  the  foci 

was  drawn  by  bullocks,  ib.  79? The  rest  of  the  artilleiy  is  ruined  for  the  sake  of  the  horse 

artillery,  ib.  800 ^The  difierence  both  in  range  and  accuracy  of  fire  is  in  fis^Tour  of  the 

nine-pounders  of  the  field  batteries  over  the  six-pounders  of  the  horse  artillery,  ib.  801 
— — The  advantage  is  in  favour  of  the  nine-pounders,  except  in  very  mountainous 

countries,  ib. Elephants  are  exceedingly  useful  in  drawing  ^ns,  &.  804 The 

employment  of  elephants  in  drawine  the  heavy  guns  has  been  a  great  improvement,  Vucouni 

Gauffh  752 Camel  artillery  at  Meanee  mf  very  well,  Napier  805 But  the  camel 

is  not  fit  for  hard  and  stony,  nor  slippery  ground,  ib. ^TVith  regard  to  the  horse  artillery 

tiie  proportion  of  nine-pounder  troops  ought  to  be  larger,   ViMcotmt  Hardinge  1990 

But  though  a  much  better  gun  in  most  cases,  yet  a  li^ht  ax-pounder  troop  has  advantages 
where  cavdry  is  concerned,  tft. Some  heavy  mne-pounders,  bored  out  to  twelve- 
pounders,  did  remarkably  well  at  Sobraon,  ib. Field  batteries  are  all  nine-pounders,  ib. 

Prefers  the  detachment  system  to  the  Bengal  system  of  putting  a  man  upon  eadi 

horse,  ib.  1991 Believes  that  the  artillery  of  Madras  and  Bombay  is  eitcellent,  in  fact, 

as  good  as  that  of  Bengal,  ib. Siege  artillery,  the  system  of  drawing  the  eighteen 

and  twenty-four  pounders  by  elephants  le^thways,  one  before  the  other,  has  provM  to  be 

a  most  useful  improvement,  ib.  1995 llie  elephants  are  not  brought  into  action;  the 

bullocks  which  carry  the  ammunition  are  changea,  ib.  1996 The  artillery  is  the  most 

effident  part  of  a  native  army,  PoUock  393 It  is  so  with  the  Sikhs,  ib. And  in 

the  Mahratta  service,  ib.  394 The  natives  have  always  fought  their  batteries  with 

artillery,  ib.  395. 

Asiatic  History.    The  attention  of  the  students  at  Haileybury  is  particularly  directed  to  it, 
Rev.  H.  Melvia  4970. 

Asia^  Journal.    Never  had  much  animation  at  Madras,  Alexander  981. 

Assessors  and  Juries.    Have  been  introduced  by  enactments,  but  might  be  more  used.  Wise 

5389 ^The  judge  is  not  bound  by  their  verdict,  tft.-* Are  sSected  by  the  judge,  ib* 

5393,  5394 Are  sometimes  the  principal  sudder  amins,  or  vakeels,  Rcid  2831 

They  merely  give  their  opinion,  examine  witnesses,  &c.,  ib.     "  ^  The  power  of  calling 

them  in  to  assist  the  judge  has  been  a  fidlure,  HiU  2139-2141 Does  not  attach  much 

importance  to  native  assessors,  BtxSUe  3983  ■■     The  plan  has  been  adopted  to  a  certain 

extent  in  criminal  cases  in  the  Tenasserim  Provinces  with  success,  Byan  2447 Remarks 

on  the  plan,  2449 In  the  political  court  of  criminal  justice  in  Kattywar  were  very 

useful,  WiUoughby  3082 They  made  the  courts  more  popular,  ib.  3090. 

*    See  further  Jury  System.        Punchayet. 

Assistant  Judge.    The  grade  still  exists  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  Withughby  3018. 

Assistant  Surgeons.    Grounds  on  which  the  exdumon  of  the  natives  from  the  office  is 
justified.  Bird  7185. 

Attorney.    Qualification  for  admission  to  the  Superior  Courts  in  India,  Pefry  2542. 

Auckland^  Lord*    Efiect  of  hb  minute,  dated  Simla  1839,  on  the  sulgect  of  education,  JDi^ 
6108. 

Aurungzebe.    His  policy,  Tretklyan  6711^-^— From  his  time  the  Mogul  empire  began  to 
go  to  pieces,  ib. ^Probable  description  of  the  persons  about  his  court,  HalJidby  3623. 

Auxiliary  Judge.    At  Madras  was  co-equal  with  the  zillah  judge,  HiU  2123*2125. 

Ava  Campaign.    There  wei!e  no  Bombay  tfoops  employed,  except  a  small  portion  of 
artillery.  Cotton  31d. 

B. 

^(yg<t^^'    'rtie  baggage  system  is  heartt)reaking  to  a  cotnmander,  Napier  847- — ^The  sepoy 

carries  aH  imiiiense  quantity  of  pots  and  pans  with  him,  ib.  846 At  ChillianwaUah  the 

baggage  wds  nearly  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  five  miles  from  flank  to  flank,  ib.  859 

The  great  thing  required  is  organisation,  ib.  863 — —It  would  reduce  the  number  of  camp 

followers,  ib.  864 The  proportion  of  baggage  required  in  India  is  greater  than  in  Europe, 

869 But  the  allowance  of  necessaries  to  the  fcnglish  troop  is  much  too  lar^e,  ib.  873— 

The  baggage-master  can  do  nothing  with  the  quantity  of  Daggage;  it  reqmres  an  estab- 
lishment, zft.  874 According  to  the  present  system  a  great  many  fighting  men  are  taken 

to  look  after  the  ba^a^e,  ib.  875 The  amount  of  baggage  is  a  great  inconvenience  in 

moving  an  army  in  ^dia.  Viscount  MelviUc  1308 CalcSated  it,  including  commissariat^ 

as  re<}uiring  one  camel  per  man  for  a  European  regiment,  and  about  half  the  number  for 
a  native  regiment,  ib. 
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Baggage  Corps.    The  baggage  csorps  established  in  the  Bombay  anny  when  mardiing  up  to 

Peshawur  answered  in  every  way,  Napier  860 Such  a  corps  would  prevent  the  animiJs 

being  overloaded  and  iU  treated,  ib.  872 The  corps  established  bv  Sir  Charles  Napier 

was  very  useful  in  maintaining  a  system  of  discipline,  and  preserving  order  among  the 

camel  drivers,  VjscoufU  MehnUe  1310.  1330 Doubts  whether  in  time  of  peace  the 

advantages  of  maintaining  the  corps  are  oommensurate  with  the  expense  incurred,  t*.  1310 

Baggage  corps;  how  officered  when  first  established,  ib.  1328 All  three  officers 

commanding  the  divisions,  who  were  termed  warrant  officers,   committed  great  frauds, 

and  were  brought  to  a  court-martial,  tft.— — They  were  military  officers,  t*.  1325 

Not  commissioned,  but  had  local  rank  in  Scmde,  ib.  1326 But  above  non-commissioned 

officers,  ib.  1327- — Officers  in  the  Compan/s  service  were  afterwards  appointed;  three  sub- 
alterns commanding  the  divisions,  ib. is  not  prepared  to  recommend  making  such  a  corps 

in  peace  time  for  the  sole  advantage  to  be  derived  during  the  few  months  a  campaign  lasts, 
ib.  1329 The  baggage  with  the  baggage  corps  was  always  well  up,  ib.  1332. 

JBahadur.  Answers  as  nearly  as  possible  to  esquire  in  the  ancient  sense ;  Is  much  sought 
after  by  our  native  officers  and  servants,  Treveh/an  6895. 

Bail.    In  India  a  great  many  criminal  cases  are  probably  bailable,  HalHday  3547. 

JBailKe,  Neil  Benjamin  Edmonstonej  Esq.  Has  been  entirely  at  Calcutta  for  about  twenty 
years,  3694,  3695— —Was  an  attorney  in  the  Supreme  Courts,  also  a  pleader  or  vakeel, 
and  for  six  vears  Government  pleader  in  the  Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut,  3966 Under- 
stands Hindoostani  and  Persian ;  some  Arabic,  3967 And  a  very  little  Bengalee,  3968 

— — But  enough  to  understand  a  Bengalee  document,  4005 The  vakeel  performs  the 

whole  duties  of  barrister  and  attorney,  3969 They  are  not  so  efficiently  performed  as 

in  England,  and  great  additional  onus  is  thrown  upon  the  judge,  3970 Suggestions 

for  their  improvement,  3971 Proceedings  in  the  Company's  courts  are  very  dilatory, 

3972 A  great  deal  of  time  is  lost  by  everything  being  preserved  as  matter  of  record,  3973 

A  large  mass  of  cases  might  be  disposed  of  summarily,  3794 ^The  pleadings  are  ill 

adapted  to  bring  the  parties  to  an  issue,  3975 Judges  have  power  to  question  the  parties, 

and  their  vakeefe,  as  to  the  points  in  dispute,  and  then  to  settle  the  issue,  ib. Objections 

to  having  the  parties  themselves  personally  examined ;  plaintiffs  might  be  examined  afler 
filing  the  plaint,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  real  issue,  3976 Native  evidence  is  very  fre- 
quently untrue,  3977-3979 If  the  jury  system  could  be  transplanted  into  India  precisely 

under  the  conditions  in  which  it  exists  in  this  country,  it  would  be  attended  with  very 
considerable  advantage ;  but,  as  that  cannot  be  done,  does  not  think  that  it  would  be 

attended  with  much  advantage,  3980,  3981 Objections  to  the  jury  system,  4030 

Uix>n  the  whole,  does  not  attach  much  importance  to  the  introduction  of  assessors,  juries, 

or  punchayets,  3983 The  institution  stamp  is  a  very   considerable   obstruction   to 

appeals,  and  ought  to  be  removed,  3984 Amount  of  stamps  on  proceedings,  and  objec- 
tion to  it,  4032 A  great  deal  of  litigation,  arising  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  law>  is 

ascribed  to  the  litigious  character  of  the  natives,  3986 -Causes  which  increase  litigation, 

4004 There  is  often  great  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  judges  of  the  Sudder  Courts 

3989 Way  in  which  appeals  are  disposed  of  in  the  Sudder  Court  described,  3989,  3990 

Law  administered  in  the  Company's  courts,  3991 The  decision  is  entirely  discre- 
tionary in  cases  where  neither  the  Hindoo,  nor  the  Mahomedan,  nor  the  Regulation  laws 

apply,  4001,  4002 Does  not  think  that  the  English  could  be  safely  and  profitably 

apphed  to  such  cases,  4006 Questions  of  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  law  are  referred  to 

the  native  law  officers,  3992- The  opinion  of  the  natives  is  very  much  against  the 

honesty  of  the  pundits,  3993 But  the  kazees  are  generally  regarded  as  being  honest, 

3994, 

At  present  natives  cannot  well  be  promoted  to  higher  judicial  offices  than  they  now  hold ; 

it  could  not  be  done  generally,  4007*4010 When  in  India,  now  eight  years  ago,  would 

have  given  the  preference  to  the  decisions  of  the  English  judges,  401 1 Keason  why  their 

decisions  are  frequently  reversed  in  the  Sudder,  and  those  of  the  native  judges  affirmed,  ib. 

Objections  to  appointing  barristers  from  England  to  the  judicial  bench  in  India,  4012 

The  native  is  now  excluded  by  a  principle  which  applies  to  him,  in  common  with  many 

highly  qualified  men,  viz.,  that  he  is  not  a  covenanted  servant,  4014-4016 It  would  be 

utterly  impracticable,  on  the  Bengal  side,  to  make  English  the  language  of  the  Company's 

courts,  4018 It  would  be  unjust,  4019 Language  used  in  the  courts  in  Bengal, 

4021-4023. 

Amalgamation  of  the  Supreme  and  Sudder  Courts  would  not  work  well ;  objections 

to  it,  4024 Such  a  court,  as  a  court  of  appeal,  would  not  give  satisfaction,  4025 

Never  heard  a  native  express  a  suspicion  of  the  honour  of  any  judge  of  the  Sudder  Court, 

4026 It  would  be  a  very  considerable  advantage  to  employ  the  junior  civil  servants  in 

the  lower  judicial  departments,  4033 All  the  small  debt  cases  might  be  transferred  to 

the  jimior  civil  servants  without  any  appeal,  4033-4035 The  jurisdiction  of  the  moon- 

siffs  might  be  ultimately  dispensed  with,  4034 Advantages  of  the  proposed  plan,  ib. 

Small  debt  cases  might  be  trusted  to  young  Europeans  without  any  native  assistance, 

4039-4042 His  duties  would  be  analogous  to  those  of  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Requests 

in  India,  4043 Does  not  think  that  it  would  be  a  disadvantage,  on  the  whole,  for  a  young 

(20— Ind.)  C  civilian  ^ 
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BaSliey  Neil  Benjajnin  JEdmansiane,  JS!9^.— continued. 

dvilian  to  become  acquainted  with  the  worst  features  of  the  native  character  in  the  moonsiflfs 
court,  4046-4048, 

The  Court  of  Requests  at  Calcutta  originally  gave  the  greatest  possi^ble  satisfaction,  4051 

Its  jurisdiction  has  since  been  enlarged,  io. Of  the  judges,  two  were  Englishmen, 

and  one  a  native,  4052 Practically  they  were  three  courts,  hearing  separate  causes, 

4056,  4057.  In  respect  to  the  resumption  regulations,  Government  was  entitled  to  resume 
the  land  which  it  considered  to  be  held  illegally ;  but  the  resumption  cases  should  have 

been  left  to  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  4061-4065 The  tenure  called  la-khiraj 

cannot  be  traced  in  Indian  history  until  a  little  before  our  time,  4063 Nature  of  the 

tenure  explained,  4064. 

There  are  no  means  at  present  by  which  persons  educated  for  the  law  can  obtdn  a 

knowledge  of  their  profession,  4068-4072 ^Mahomedan  law  described,  4073-4077 

MercantUe  transactions  at  Cdcutta  are  carried  on  entirely  under  the  English  law,  4078 

Thinks  that  at  present  the  natives  would  rather  go  on  as  they  are,  than  hare  summarv 

decisions,  4080 ^The  inconvenience  arising  from  the  want  of  settled  law  illustrated, 

4081-4086 ^There  was  a  good  deal  of  technicality  in  the  Sudder  Dewannv  Adawlul^ 

4088 Full  reports  of  the  decisions  in  all  the  courts  are  regularly  published,  4090 

A  digest  has  beem  published  of  the  dedsion  of  the  Sudder  Court,  4100.     Cannot  say  that 

the  want  of  a  precise  law  as  to  hoondies  has  materially  restricted  their  use,  4092 ^They 

are  never  used  for  Government  purposes ;  Government  never  remits  money  in  that  way, 

4094 But  there  is  no  objection  to  doing  so,  4095 It  is  the  common  practice  m 

attorney's  office  to  treat  them  as  biUs  of  exchange,  4097* 

How  the  vakeels  are  remunerated,  3995.  4001.  4105-4107 ^Very  few  vakeels  in  good 

practice,  in  the  Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut  particularly,  would  care  to  go  into  the  native 
judicial  service,  because  they  cannot  be  admitted  to  the  higher  ^des  without  going 

through  the  lower  grades,  4027 The  situations  of  vakeel  and  native  judge  ought  to  be 

considered  branches  of  the  same  profession,  4029 The  effect  is  the  gener^  imeriority 

of  the  Sudder  Court  bar,  4108 Many  vakeels  have  very  little,  if  any  business,  4109 

Suggestions  for  securing  greater  efficiency  in  the  bar  of  vakeels,  4111,  4112 A 

greater  amount  of  legal  education  might  be  advantageously  given,  4113 Opinion  as  to 

the  best  course  of  leSd  education  for  the  natives,  4114 — —The  stamp  duty  upon  appeals 
ought  to  be  abolished,  4115— —If  a  document  is  tendered  improperly  stamped,  the  judges 

wiu  stay  the  proceedings  till  it  is  properly  stamped,  4117-4120 Would  not  trust  the 

administration  of  justice,  in  petty  cases,  to  the  zemindars,  4125 As  a  general  principle, 

would  have  no  hereditary  judges,  nor  private  judges  of  any  kind,  4128 At  present 

there  are  not  the  elements  for  entrusting  the  gentry  of  the  country  with  the  functions  of 
justices  of  the  peace,  4129. 

Ballantyney  Dr.  His  efforts  to  introduce  English  literature  at  Benares  College  were  at  last 
partidly  successful,  Duff  609S. See  also  Benares  College. 

Bar.     To  obtain  admission  to  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  a  man  must  be  a  member  of 

the  English  bar,  or  obtain  some  similar  qualification,  Ryan  2414 Qualification  required 

for  admission.  Perry  2539.  2541 Some  members  of  the  bar  of  the  Queen's  Court 

have  been  placed  on  the  bench,  iJ.  2641 Instances  oF  such  appointments,  ib,  2643 

Suggestions  with  a  view  to  raising  the  character  of  the  bar,  Hawkins  4303  et  seq. 

There  is  no  European  bar  in  the  Mofussil ;  but  there  is  a  large  bar  of  vakeels  who 

are  acquiring  English  daily.  Perry  2584 May  contribute  much  to  the  improvement 

of  the  judge,  and  has  that  object  in  view  when  advocating  the  employment  of  English- 
men as  vakeels,  Ltuhington  4553 European  pleaders,  when  opposed  to  natives,  must 

plead  in  Oordoo ;  he  must  always  plead  in  a  language  which  his  opponent  can  under- 
stand, Hawkins  4316 The  bar  in  the  Sudder  Court  at  Calcutta  is  a  very  respectable 

bar  indeed,  HalUday  3346 No  native  pleader  of  any  standing  would  be  browbeaten 

by  English  counsel,  ib,  3348 At  Bombay  it  is  efficient,  but  not  numerous,  Pwry  2718 

About  six  leaders  are  supposed  to  make  5,000  /.  a  year  each,  ib,  2730 A  great 

deal  may  be  done  towards  improving  the  native  bar,  but  much  must  depend  upon  the 

courts,  Hawkins  4303 There  is  no  responsibility  thrown  upon  the  pleaders,  ib. 

Materials  are  growing  up  for  a  native  bar  of  high  character.  Perry  2548 But  it  would 

require  a  number  of  years  to  train  up  a  bar  equal  to  compete  with  the  English  bar, 

Winouffhby  3143 Would  encourage  English  pleaders;  they  would  give  great  assistance 

to  the  judges,  Lushington  4542 Englishmen  pleading  in  Hindoostanee,  4543 The 

bar  needs  great  improvement,    Cameron  7331 Its  improvement  is  of  the  greatest 

importance,  ib.  7332. See  also  Advocate-General.         Barrister.         Vakeels. 

Bargheers,    Are  men  for  whom  the  native  officer,  in  an  irregular  corps,  finds  a  horse,  and 

for  whom  he  receives  pay.    Viscount   Gough   683 Number  allowed   to   each  class, 

ib.  682. 

Barracks.  The  new  barracks  for  the  European  portion  of  the  army  are  generally  very  ffood. 
Viscount  Gough  738 They  are  under  the  Engineer's  Department,  ib.  741 -Bar- 
racks with  high  rooms  are  very  much  wanted,  Napier  935 In  India,  the  allowance 
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is  from  450  to  600  cubic  feet  of  air  per  man,  Napier  935 Saw  none  good  but  some  built 

by  Lord  EUenborough  at  Allahabad,  ib.  937 1,000  cubic  feet  should  be  allowed  to 

each  person,  ib.  939 A  barrack  should  be  narrow  and  high,  so  that  it  cannot  be  oyer- 

crowded,  ib. The  great  evil  is  haying  a  large  surface  of  floor,  ib.  942 The  barracks 

in  Scinde  were  twenty-five  feet  high,  and  were  found  to  be  yery  healthy,  ib.  940 

Good  barracks  are  most  important  m  regard  to  health,  ib.9A3,  944 ^They  ought  to 

haye  baths  attached  to  them,  ib.  945 There  is  a  small  allowance  for  punkahs  in  barrack 

rooms ;  they  are  very  useful  indeed  in  favour  of  health,  ib,  946 Punkahs  did  a  great 

deal  of  good  in  the  hospital  at  Allahabad,  ib.  947 With  the  exception  of  the  provision 

for  the  married  men,  there  is  perhaps  little  or  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  barrack  accom- 
modation for  the  European  soldier  under  the  new  or  Bengal  system,  Alexander  1230 

The  accommodation  is  good,  but  generally  the  fault  has  been  that  the  rooms  were  not 
built  high  enough,  but  that,  in  a  great  degree,  has  been  obviated  by  what  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  commenced  when  in  India,  Viscount  Hardinge  2047.     Sanitarium  barracks  were 

tried  in  the  Neilgherry  Hills,  but  the  experiment  failed,  Alexander  1245 From  want  of 

sufficient  disciplinary  management,  ib.  1251 In  many  parts  of  India,  bills  might  be 

found  to  afford  Europeans  a  good  sanitarium,  even  in  the  hottest  weather,  ib.  1253 

Soondoor  proved  a  good  sanitarium,  but  the  civil  authorities  raised  difficulties  about  the 
ground,  1256. See  also  Parcherry  System. 

Barrackpore.    The  school  established  at  Barrackpore  by  Lord  Auckland  is  carried  on  with 
great  spirit  and  success,  Marshman  6408. 

Barristers.    Good  and  evil  has  resulted  from  allowing  them  to  practise  in  tlie  Company's 

courts,   Willoughby  3139,  3140 Objections  to  appointing  barristers  from  England  to 

the  bench  in  India,  BaiUie  4012 Objects  to  Engush  hamsters  being  at  once  appointed 

judges,  2>tt^4203. See  also  Bar. 

Batta.    Europeans  have  batta  everywhere  200  miles  from  the  Presidency,  Alexander  1059* 
See  also  Indian  Allowance.        Pay  and  Allowances. 

Bawvlpoor.     The  Eajah  of  Bawulpoor  answered  the  requisitions  made  upon  him  during  the 

Affghan  war  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  Cotton  322 It  was  impossible  for  any  one  to 

behave  better  than  he  did,  ib.  323. 

Bazaars.    Are  attached  to  each  regiment  besides  the  bazaar  attached  to  the  army,  Burlion 
632. 

Beer  and  Porter.    Great  advantages  have  been  derived  from  substituting  porter  for  spirits 

on  the  voyage  to  India,  MelviU  157 The  substitution  of  beer  for  spirits  has  greatly 

diminished  the  rate  of  mortality  from  disease  among  the  troops ;  in  the  last  three  years  it 
was  at  Madras  two  per  cent.,  Bombay  three  and  a  half  per  cent.,  Bengal  five  and  a  half 

per  cent,  per  annum,  ib,  162,  163 Extent  to  which  the  regulation  has  been  carried 

into  execution,  ib,  165,  166 The  change  was  commenced  in  1837  on  shipboard,  ib,  172 

^Beer  has  been  substituted  for  spirits  among  the  European  troops,  Berkeley  506 

The  native  troops  do  not  drink  beer,  507 The  sale  of  beer  to  the  European  troops  has 

been  attended  with  very  beneficial  consequences  both  as  to  the  health  and  conduct  of  the 
troops,  Alexander  1227. 

Benares.     The  population  of  Benares  exercise  considerable  influence  over  the  whole  of 

India,  HalMday  3706 Its  influence  is  of  a  peculiar  kind ;   it  has  a  religious  Hindoo 

influence,   Treoelyan  6635 Benares  might  be  thrown  into  the  Bengal  Government, 

Edwards  5876. 

Benares  CoUege.    Was  founded  by  Mr.  Duncan  in  1791 ;  its  design.  Duff  6087 Was 

founded  about  1800,   Wilson  7196 Average  number  of  students  is  only  between  fifW 

and  sixty.  Duff  6090 Great  difficulty  was  found  in  engrafting  something  English 

upon  the  Oriental  system,  ib.  6091 ^The  resistance  to  English  was  manifested  long 

before  Lord  W.  Bentinck's  plan  in  1835 ;  ib,  6093 Sanscrit  is  more  attended  to  than  in 

any  other  Government  college,  Edwards  5838 ^The  system  of  education  has  been 

greatly  changed ;  it  is  now  a  very  good  college,  ib.  5839.  Report  upon  the  state  of  the 
Sanscrit  College  at  Benares,  and  the  means  of  its  improvement,  by  J*  Muir,  Esq.,  c  s., 
App.  (D).,  Second  Report,  p.  393. See  also  Ballantyne,  Dr. 

Bengal : 

Gt)vemment  of  Ben^  should  be  distinct  from  the  Gt)vernment  of  India,  Marshman  5168, 

5169, 5170 But  objections  have  been  raised  on  the  ground  of  the  patronage,  5171 

The  Governor-General  at  present  only  interferes  in  the  local  administration  when  he 

happens  to  be  at  Calcutta,  5174-5176 The  Government  of  the  Deputy  Governor  is 

a  weak  Government;  and  why,  HalUday  3461,  3462 He  is  not  always  supported  by 

the  Governor-General,  3462. 

The  climate  is  less  &vourable  to  Europeans  than  that  of  Madras,  Melvill  168 The 

climate  is  most  hostile  to  the  natives  of  other  parts  of  India,  Campbell  3%31 It  is 
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eerUanlj  Y>ery  i^urious  ta  the  European  eon9titutioB»  Trevefyan  6738 — --It  is  a  dreadful 
climate^  Camer<m  73d4.  The  Upper  and  Lower  Proyinces  are  not  only  different  in 
ebaraoter,  but  they  are  different  in  rights ;  the  rights  of  the  subordinate  p(q>ulation  in  the 
Lower  Provinces  having  been  swept  away  by  Sie  settlement,  Thornton  6042— —Why 
Bengal  is  in  an  inferior  condition  to  the  North-western  Provinces,  Dujff  4244*'4247— >— 
But  some  improvements  in  the  North-western  Provinces  have  reacted  in  Bengal^  Tre- 

vefyan  6775-*-—Its  prospects  are  very  peculiar,  ib.  6722 It  is  impossible  to  oontem- 

{date  when  the  inhabitants  will  be  able  to  maintain  their  independence, 'ift.-^ — "- About  two- 
thirds  of  the  property  in  Bengal  has  been  transferred  to  new  hands  since  tlie  perpetual 
settlement,  2>ti^4249 — --The  permanent  zemindaree  settlement  takes  it  out  of  the  cate- 
gory of  the  other  provinces  in  India,  Trevelyan  6775--— -The  law  of  inheritance  in  Bengal 
was  altered  by  Lord  W.  Bentinck  in  1832,  D^ff^\%^. 

Bengal  Marine. — Is  oflScered  and  manned  under  arrangements  made  under  the  Ben^d 

Government ;   it  is  not  under  martial  law,  Melville  J.  u!  1448.  1466 Extent  of  tne 

naval  establishment  at  Calcutta,  ib,  1452.  1464 In  the  China  war  it  bad  letters  of 

marque  from  the  naval   Commander-in-Chief,  ib.  1453 It  is  a  permanent  service, 

having  no  connexion  with  the  Indian  navy,  ib.  1456-1459 How  employed,  ib^  1460- 

1462 The  pay  is  lower  than  in  the  Indian  navy,  ib.  1463 ^The  oflicers  have  not 

received  any  honorary  rewards,  ib.  1467 A  proposition  for  incorporating  it  with  the 

Indian  navy  is  under  the  consideration  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  ib.  1471 Some  inconTem- 

ence  arose  during  the  last  China  war  from  the  men  not  being  under  martial  law,  JPowell 

1593 It  could  not  be  embodied  with  the  Indian  navy,  except  with  injustice  to  some 

of  the  officers  of  the  Indian  navy,  ib.  1594. See  also  Indian  Navy. 

Bengal  and  Bahar.     The  jpoptation  is  about  40,000,000,  H€uMnt  4408 Mr.  W.  Adam 

was  appointed  a  commissioner,  in  1835,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  education,  Jh^  6057 

—Average  proportion  of  the  instructed  population,  ib.  6076,  6079 In  Bengal,  Bahar; 

and  Orissa,  a  native  is  at  liberty  to  will  his  property,  even  in  contravention  of  tne  rules  of 
the  Shastras,  Marshman  6515. 

Benaake.     For  years  the  Bengalee  has  had  neither  law  nor  justice,  from  the  executive  being 

almost  entirely  in  the  bands  of  corrupt  natives,  JJw/f  4231 He  is  less  enterprisu^  than 

the  rest  of  the  natives  of  India,  Wise  5366. See  also  Laikguages. 

Bengalee  CyclepadCa.    Published  by  Eridma  Mobun  Baneijea;  has  been  very  popular  in 
India,  Cameron  7360. 

Beniincky  Lard  WWiam.     Placed  our  dominion  in  India  on  its  proper  foundation,  T^reoetyan 

6649 His  services,  ib.  6649  et  seq. He  introduced  the  princijpal  sudder  amin  and 

the  native  agency,  Reid  2904 Observations  on  Regulation  V.  of  1831,  by  which  the 

employment  of  natives  in  the  judicial  branch  was  placed  on  its  present  footing,  Trevelyan 

6572 Effect  of  the  system  of  promotion  established  by  him  in  1829,  in  coimexion  with 

the  Judicial  Department,  Duff  4158— — He  took  up  the  subject  of  education  with  his 

characteristic  energy,  *&.  6067 Effect  of  his  resolutions,  in  1835,  on  the  snbject  of 

education,  ib.  6107 Has  been  very  much  misrepresented ;  his  oider  was  exceedingly 

objectionable,  Wilson  7208 It  gave  extreme  dissatisfaction  to  the  native  popuktioii,  ib. 

Mistake  made  in  issuing  the  order,  ib.  7241.    Lord  W.  Bentinck's   Educational 

Act,  with  remarks  by  Dr*  Duff,  App.  (El.),  Second  Report^  p.  397. 

Berkeley y  Lieutenant-General  Sir  George^  K.  C.  B.     Witness  has  been  three  years  and  a  half  in 

India,  47 1 In  command  of  the  M  adras  army,  472 But  not  in  the  field,  473 ^Madras 

army  is  very  efficient,  474 Considers  too  many  officers  are  taken  from  the  native  regiments 

aad  put  upon  the  staff  and  civil  duties,  476 ^I'here  are  only  six  captains  to  each  battalion 

fix)m  600  to  700  strong;  two  are  allowed  on  the  staff,  two  are  generally  awa^,  and  two  only  re- 

nudn  with  the  regiment,.  477 The  officers  are  caUed  in  ifthe  regunont  is  ordered  into  the 

field,  478 The  establishjoient  of  officers  should  be  greater,  ifthe  present  number  of  two 

captains  and  three  subalterns  are  taken  for  the  staff, 479. 48 1 Does  not  think  that  it  would 

be  desirable  not  to  employ  officers  in  those  appointments,  480 Cannot  tell  the  average 

number  detached  in  the  Madras  army,  482 The  number  allowed  is  only  exceeded  when 

absolutely  required  by  the  Governor-general,  484 There  are  "  special  cases"  in  the 

Madras  army ;  recollects  one  instance,  but  the  Court  of  Directors  disapproved  of  it,  485 
They  were  very  rare,  486 The  system  in  the  Madras  army  of  moving  the  lieutenant- 
colonels,  to  give  the  senior  major  the  command,  is  highly  objectionable,  520 ^Witness 

would  generally  complain  of  the  want  of  European  officers,  487. 

Found  the  army  in  excellent  order,  and  never  met  with  a  move  orderly  set  of  men  than 

the  sepoys,  487 ^The  Madras  sepoys  are  generally  of  the  lower  castes,  488 The 

cavafary  are  of  a  superior  class,  Rajpoots,  Hin<foos  of  a  high  caste,  or  Mussulmen,  ib. 

The  cayaby  are  very  effective  regiments,  though  not  so  stronfi^  as  they  ought  to  be,  489 

Witness  had  no  irregular  horse  under  his  own  command,  490 Saw  a  good  deal 

of  the  Nizam's  icregular  horse,  ib. Tbev  were  a  magnificent  force,  ib. Of  a  superior 

caste,  or  Miissulmen,  491.    The  irregular  horse  are  much  less  expensive,  492 And  more 

expert  in  the  use  of  their  arms  thaji  the  regidar  cavahy,  493 ^Their  saddles  are  better 

suited 
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Berkeley^  Lieutenant- General  Sir  George^  K.  C.  B.-P-continued. 

•nited  for  them,  494 ^Tfaey  proyide  iJmr  own  swords,  495 ^The  Kunuxd  horse  bad 

swords  of  all  sorts,  ib, ^They  almost  always  cut,  ib, Always  heard  that  it  was  a  more 

popular  service  than  the  regular,  496 Believes  that  the  men  about  Arcot,  who  uaed  to 

enlist  in  die  Madras  regular  cavalry,  now  prefer  the  Mysore  irregular  horse,  497. 

Madras  artillery  was  very  efficient,  499 Not  so  much  complaint  there  of  the  want  of 

European  officers,  as  they  are  put  on  their  own  staff,  500 Thej  are  more  easily  got 

at  in  case  of  need,  ib. At  each  place  there  is  a  commissary  of  ordnance  in  charge  of 

artillery  stores,  who  is  always  taken  from  the  artillery,  ib, ^The  Commander-in-Uhief 

has  no  control  over  the  Commissariat,  501 Has  had  no  opportunity  of  judging  of  the 

Commissariat  in  the  field,  502.  504 Believes  it  is  managed  with  due  regard  to  economy, 

503 Spirits  are  furnished  by  the  Conunissariat  in  large  quantities,  505 Natives  of 

low  caste  drink  arrack  in  large  quantities,  507 ^The  upper  castes  will  not  do  so,  508 

-< Beer  has  been  substituted  among  the  European  troops  principally,  506. 

^Witness  has  alwavs  found  the  medical  staff  very  efficient  and  attentive,  509 Once 

or  twice  found  regiments  deficient  in  medical  officers,  and  ordered  all  on  liie  staff  to 

rejcMn  their  regiments,  510 They  could  not  disobey,  511 Always  took  the  nearest 

medical  officers,  512 Native  medical  subordinates  are  very  willing  and  attentive,  513 

•> The  effect  of  the  medical  school  at  Madras  has  been  very  good  indeed,  514.  517 

And  the  subordinates  from  the  school  will  be  very  superior  to  wose  formerly  attached 

to  the  regiments,  515 Without  them  you  would  not  have  medical  officers  enough  to 

send  with  small  detachments,  516 Never  knew  a  regiment  mwrch  from  Madras  without 

a  European  medical  man,  518 J£  no  medical  officer  with  the  regiment,  one  is  taken 

from  the  stafl^  519. 

Bethune^  Mr.    Made  ^reat  ^orts  in  favour  of  female  education ;  he  contributed  liberally 
towards  the  in0titutaon  at  Calcutta,  Edwards  5830. 

See  also   Code.         Female  Education. 

Bieel  Agent.     He  is  agent  for  a  dass  of  men  called  Bheels,  in  the  Province  cf  Candeiih, 
French  8896. 

Bheestie.    Several  castes  will  not  take  water  from  the  Bheesties,  Vi$count  Gougb^  712 

They  are  paid  by  Government,  ib.  713 Six  of  them  are  allowed  to  a  European  and 

and  two  to  a  native  company,  ib. The  substitution  of  Bheesties  for  Purkallies  was 

very  unpopular,  indeed,  in  the  Madras  army,  ib.  779. 

Bhurtpoor.    The  ministers  disliked  the  Bajah  being  taught  Persian,  but  had  no  objection  to 

his  learning  English,  Trevelyan  6685 He  used  to  call  for  his  English  books  in  the 

Durbar,  ib. Has  long  been  one  of  the  best  governed  native  states,  i^.  6687. 

Bhyackara  Communities.    Are  supposed  to  be  the  most  valuable  and  most  worthy  of  preser- 

vatibn  of  any  communities  in  India,  Lushington  4593 Everything  has  been  done  for 

their  support  in  the  North-western  Province,  ib.  4594. 

Bible.     It  would  be  an  infringement  of  our  religious  neutrality  to  teach  it  in  the  native 

schools,  Trevelyan  6840 Objections  to  teaching  it  in  the  native  sdiools,  ib.  6841 

Is  taught  as  a  class-book  in  the  missionary  schools  with  a  view  to  conversion.  Bird 

7107 The  system  of  teaching  the  Bible  as  an  ordinary  class-book  ie  now  generally 

rejected  by  those  interested  in  education,   Trevelyan  6804 Objections  to  teaching 

it   as   a  class-book,   ib. Will    always    produce    excellent  effects   when  voluntarily 

adopted,  ih.  6851 Is  not  admitted  as  a  class-book  in  tlie  Government  seminaries, 

ib.  6804 But  is  placed  in  the  libraries  in  connexion  with  them,   Trevelyan  6804; 

Wise  7028;    Bird   7105;    Cameron   7418- It   is  not  prohibited,    Trevelyan   6804; 

Cameron  7419 An  examination  of  it  is  required  to  understand  the  books  taught 

in  the  colleges.   Wise   7027 It  is   examined   by  the  students  as  a  private   study, 

Wise  7077 Can  hardly  say  that  teaching  it  would  be  a  fatal  objection  to  a  school 

receiving  a  Government  ^ant,  Cameron  7421 Has  been  translated  into  ten  of  the 

principal  languages  of  India,  Dujf  6241 Could  be  easily  translated ;  it  is  eminently 

calculated  for  easy  comprehension  in  the  native  language,  Norton  6290 Has  been 

introduced  into  the  English  school  of  the  Eajah  of  Travancore,  at  Trevandrum,  Duff  6247 

Extracts  from  the  Madras  press,  to  the  effect  that  it  is  desirable  to  introduce  it  into 

Government  institutions,  I)uff624S  ;  App.  (H.)  Second  Report^  p.  474 Might  have 

been  introduced  into  the  Government  schools  as  a  class-book,  Keane  7905.  7907 

Opinion  of  Mr.  J.  Kerr,  Principal  of  Hooghley  College,  upon  the  question  cited,  ib.  7907  ; 

App.  (H.)  Second  Report,  p.  476 Might  be  taught  with  sdTety  in  the  Government 

schools  if  the  attendance  was  voluntary ;  but  from  the  want  of  competent  persons  to 
give  lectures  or  instruction  in  the  Bible,  it  would  be  attended  with  difficulty.  Right  Rev. 

Bishop  Carr  8150 The  only  way  of  meeting  the  difficulty  fairly  is  by  Government 

giving  grants  in  aid  of  the  different  schools,  ib.  8151 There  is  no  danger  in  alarming 

the  native  mind  bjr  such  grants,  ib.  8152 Bibles  with  marginal  references,  ordered  out 

by  the  Bible  Society  at  Bombay,  were  socm  dispoeed  of,  principally  to  natives,  ib.  8157 
(20— Ind.)  c  3  Considers 
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^/BLE— continued.  • 

Connders  that  the  natives  were  not  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  the  Bible  as  a 

class-book,  Bight  Rev.  Bishop  Spencer  8398. 

iS^eealso  Christianity.  Conversions.  Converts.  Religion.  Religious 

Instruction.         IVanslation. 

Birdy  Mr.  Robert  Mertins.     Objected  to  the  Peminnah  Court  system  in   1832  or  1833, 

Caldecott  5439 ^When  Deputy-governor  of  Bengal,  had  full  powers  confided  to  him, 

HaJMay  3463. See  also  BengcU. 

Birdy  WiUiam  WtJberforcey  Esq.     Principle  on  which  the  Government  schools  in  India  are 

established,  7094 There  is  no  Christian  teaching  of  any  kind,  7095 Account  of  the 

origin  of  the  Hindoo  College,  contained  in  a  letter  &om  Sir  E.  Hyde  East,  dated  18th  May, 

1816,  7098 It  was  established  on  the  understanding  that  Government  having  agreed 

on  the  application  of  the  Hindoo  community  to  establidi  an  institution  for  the  promotion 
of  Enshsh  literatmre  and  science,  it  would  take  no  direct  part  in  turning  them  from  thdr 

own  region,  7099 If  the  decision  had  not  been  come  to,  the  object  could  not  have  been 

accomplished,  7101 Though  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  native  mind,  the  time  has  not 

yet  arrived  when  Government  could  with  safety  take  an  active  and  direct  part  in  the  pro- 
pagation of  Christianity,  7102 It  is  too  strong  an  expression  to  say  that  the  Scriptures 

are  proscribed  though  Christianity  is  not  taught,  7103,  7104,  7105. 

The  distinction  between  the  Government  and  the  missionary  schools  is,  the  former  do 
not  teach  Christianity,  the  latter  invariably  do,  7106 They  teach  the  Bible  as  a  class- 
book  with  a  view  to  conversion,  7107 There  are  vasUy  more  pupils  in  the  missionary 

schools  than  in  the  Government  schools,  7110 Any  litUe  jealousy  felt  at  the  Scripture 

^struction  is  overbalanced  by  the  advantages  of  an  English  education,  7113 Anvthing 

in  the  Government  schools  offensive  to  the  Hindoos  or  Mahomedans  miffht  set  all  India 
in  a  flame;  whereas  missionaries,  for  whose  proceedings  Government  are  not  neld  responsible, 

may  do  anything  without  exciting  any  disturbance  whatever,  7114 ^It  is  supposed  that 

the  natives  had  rather  a  feeling  of  sympathy  towards  them,  7115.    The  missionary  schools 

have  certainly  improved  the  people  very  much,  7117 Many  young  men,  after  leaving 

the  Hindoo  College,  go  to  Dr.  Duff,  7118 In  point  of  character,  young  men  from  the 

Government  Colleges  are  inferior  to  those  educated  in  the  missionary  schools,  ib. 

2^ot  in  attunments,  but  generally  in  character,  7119. 

Educational  funds  ought  to  be  enlarged  and  pecuniary  as^tance  ^iven  to  all  institutions 

where  education  is  affbnied,  under  inspection,  7120 The  establishment  of  universities 

at  the  Presidencies  would  be  of  very  great  advantage,  7122 Would  act  usefully  on  the 

scholars,  and  react  most  usefully  upon  the  directors  of  the  schools  from  whence  they  came, 
7123. 

Converts  of  every  class  have  been  greatly  neglected;  Government  have  done  nothing  in 

any  way  to  assist  them,  7125 European  public  servants  are  taken  great  care  of;  out 

the  native  Christians  have  neither  churches  nor  chaplains,  7127 ^Recommends  that  the 

chapldns  at  the  different  stations  should  have  native  assistants,  ib. Several  native 

Christians  have  been  ordained,  7130 ^Proposed  salary  for  native  chaplains,    7132. 

Native  agency  has  been  adopted  in  every  department  of  Government,  except  the  ecclesi- 
astical, 7133 ^And  with  the  greatest  success,  7134 It  would  not  alann  the  prejudices 

of  the  natives,  ib. Is  sure  that  they  would  discharge  their  duty  advantageously  and 

prudentiy,  7137 ^It  might  be  done  with  perfect  safety,  and  would  afford  great  encou- 
ragement to  education,  7138 The  proposition  merely  has  reference  to  lai^e  stations, 

where  native  Christians  have  accumulatea  in  consequence  of  our  dominion  in  India,  7140 

It  mis:ht  be  extended  afterwards,  7142 From  various  causes,  at  all  large  stations  a 

great  number  of  natives  become  Christians,  7141 ^Lord  Hardin^e  sent  the  proposition 

home  with  a  recommendation  in  its  favour,  7152 But  it  was  objected  to,  7154. 

There  is  danger  to  the  progress  of  Christianity  by  an  injudicious  step,  but  what  most 
influences  Government  is  their  responsibility  for  the  quiet  and  safety  to  the  country,  7143 

It  has  always  endeavoured  to  avoid  doing  anything  that  could  excite  the  alarm  of  the 

natives,  and  has  succeeded,  7145 Apprehensions  have  in  many  cases  been  greater  than 

there  was  any  occasion  for,  as  in  the  case  of  Suttee,  7147 And  the  withdrawal  of 

support  from  idol  temples,  7149 ^The  contribution  to  Juggernaut  is  still  continued, 

7151. 

The  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  the  East  India  Company  is  very  liberal,  7158 Has 

been  increased,  but  not  to  the  extent  required,  7159 Chaplains  are  all  sent  out  on  the 

military  establishment,  7160 An  increase  is  required  now  that  we  have  the  Punjaub, 

7162 At  the  smaller  stations,  grants  might  be  made  by  Gt>vemment  in  aid  of  clergy- 
men  dependent  on  voluntary  contributions,  ib. The  character  of  the  chaplains  has 

vastiy  improved   since  the  establishment   of  Episopacy,  7163.    The  addition  of  a  new 

bishop  at  Agra  would  suffice  for  the  present  wants  of  India,  7165 Does  not  think  a 

bishop  of  Tinnevelly  necessary  at  present,  7165  etseq. If  there  is  a  feeling  in  the  native 

mind  that  it  is  unjust  to  apply  taxes  paid  by  tiiem  to  support  a  religion  hostile  to  their 

own,  it  must  have  been  put  into  their  heads  by  Europeans,  7170.  7175 Is  inclined  to 

think 
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JBird^  WilHam  fFUberforce^  fj;.— oontinuecL 

think  that  Europeans  are  generally  at  the  bottom  of  whatever  mischief  there  is  in  the 

country,  7170 The  tone  ofpublic  and  private  morals  is  much  higher  at  the  stations 

than  it  used  to  be,  7173 iTie  natives  always  most  respect  those  whose  character  is 

what  it  ought  to  be,  7174 Hindoos  are  less  bigoted  than  they  used  to  be;  all  we  have 

to  do  is  to  let  the  reform  which  is  taking  place  quietly  work  itself  out,  7175. 

The  remark  as  to  the  liberality  of  the  East  India   Company  had  no  reference  to 

education,  7176 ^It  is  a  paltry  sum,  and  wholly  inadequate,  7177 ^Believes  that  the 

lac  annually  was  not  paid  between  1813  and  1824,  because  there  were  no  educational 

establishments,  7178 Or  Government  did  not  see  their  way  how  it  was  to  be  carried 

out,  7191 Nothing  was  done;  it  was  no  doubt  an  oversight  in  the  Government  of  that 

day,  7180 ^In  those  days  there  was  some  apprehension  in  regard  to  the  proceedings  of 

the  missionaries,  but  not  as  to  the  consequences  of  education ;  it  was  never  thought  of,  7181. 
Regards  the  progress  of  education  as  endangering  the  British  dominion  as  a  vision, 
7183 Hie  natives  attribute  all  we  have  gained  to  our  superior  knowledge,  and  wish^  to 

S^ut  themselves  as  much  as  possible  on  equality  with  us ;  they  run  the  risk  of  conver»on 
or  the  sake  of  obtaining  knowledge,  ib. ^If  allowed  a  fair  and  just  proportion  of  public 

employment,  the  tendency  of  education  will  be  to  attach  educated  natives  to  European 

interests,  rather  than  the  contrary,  7184 They  would,  however,  be  unable  to  manage 

the  Government,  ib. 

The  medical  college  in  Calcutta  is  a  very  successful  institution ;  there  is  a  great  desire 

all  over  India  that  it  should  prosper,  7185 ^The  object  of  it  is  to  supply  the  wants  of 

the  native  community  at  large,  ib, Grounds^n  which  the  authorities  are  justified  in 

not  breaking  through  the  rules  of  the  service  and  appointing  natives  as  assistant  surgeons, 

ib. At  present  it  is  more  difficult  to  find  a  native  qualified  for  a  responsible  situation, 

than  a  situation   in   which,  if  qualified,  he  might  be  placed,  7189 Has  had  personal 

experience  of  the  difficulty,  7189. 

BlSUOPS  AND    BiSHOPRICKS: 

Bishops. — It   would   probably  be  more  convenient  if  they  had  consolidated  salaries 

in  lieu  of  their  present  salary  and  allowances,  Biffht  Bev.  Bishop   Cair  8186 The 

allowance  for  the  extm  expense  of  travelling  is  ample,  ih.  8187-8204 The  bishop 

has  a  small  guard  when  he  travels,  ib.  8205 Ana  is  saluted  at  the  different  stations, 

ib.  8207 Witness  visited  each  station  in  his  diocese  once  in  two  years,  ib.  8208,    The 

extension  of  Christianity  and  the  number  of  Christians  in  India  decidedly  require  an 

extension  of  the  Episcopacy,  Biffht  Bev.  Bishop  Spencer  8373 ^Would  recommend  a 

bishop  at  Agra  and  another  at  Trichinopoly  in  Southern  India,  ib.  8375,   8376 ^ 

Evidence  as  to  the  amount  of  correspondence  between  bishops  and  their  chaphuns,  ib.  8417 

They  have  sufficient  authority  over  the  subordinate  clergy  when  on  good  terms  with 

the  Government  of  the  day ;  if  not,  the  bishop  is  not  so  much  supported  as  he  ought 
to  be,  ib.  8418. 

Bishop  of  Calcutta. — Has  the  power  of  appointing  any  clergyman  to  be  his-  own  domestic 
chaplain ;  the  Bishops  of  Madras  and  Bombay  must  choose  their  chaplains  out  of  the 
clergymen  resident  in  the  country,  Riffht  Bev.  bishop  Spencer  8385. 

Bishopricks. — Recommends  the  establishment  of  one  at  Agra,  Bird  7164 It  would  at 

present  suffice  for  thfe  wants  of  India,  ib.  7165 It  would  be  desirable  to  make  a 

different  distribution  of  the  dioceses  of  Bombay  and  Madras;  alteration  suggested,  Rwht 

Bev.  Bishop  Carr  8085-8093 Concurs  with  the   Bishop  of  Calcutta,  that  the  first 

point  to  be  secured  on  the  renewal  of  the  charter  is  the  establishment  of  a  bishoprick  at 

Agra,  Biffht  Rev.  Bishop  Spencer  8374 Does  not  think  Bishop  Carr's  proposal  for  the 

division  of  the  Madras  and  Bombay  Presidencies  an  improvement,  if  it  were  carried  all 

down  the  coast.  Tucker  8266 ^The  ground  for  an  additional  bishop  in  the  south  of  India 

is  the  great  increase  of  Christianity  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  Biffht  Bev.  Bishop 
Spencer  8413 Such  bishop  should  have  the  missions  under  him,  ib.  8414. 

See  also    Calcutta.        '  Church  of  Enffland.  Shariland*Sf    Venerable  Archdeacon^ 

Evidence. 

Board.     Opinion  that  a  Board,  with  a  staff  of  Board  officers,  each  having  distinct  and 
separate  duties,  works  better  than  one  individual.  Viscount  Hardinffe  2032. 

Board  of  Administration  at  Lahore.    Instances  of  the  danger  arising  from  the  interference  of 
the  Civil  Gt>vemment  in  military  matters,  Napier  908-910. 

Board  of  Examination.    By  appointing  a  Board  of  Examination  in  London,  and  allowing 
young  men  to  be  educated  where  they  choose,  you  will  lose  all  the  advantage  of  specisd 

education,  and  there  would  be  a  system  of  cramming  for  examination,  Campbell  3893 

Objections  to  a  Board  of  Examiners  as  compared  with  a  college,  Bev.  H.  Melvill  4875 
A  Board  of  Examiners  would  not  afford  the  same  security  for  good  character  and  con- 
duct as  is  obtained  by  coUege  discipline,  ib.  4959. 

(20— Ind.)  c4  Bombay: 
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Bombay: 

Bombay. — In  the  Bombay  Presidencvthe  judicial  and  revenue  branches  are  kept  more 

distinct  than  in  other  parts  of  India,  maoHghby  3001.  3009.  3212 AU  rapointments 

relative  to  the  revenue,  &c.,  emanate  from  the  Government,  Cotton  346 ^The  muxud- 

pality  of  Bombay  is  under  the  management  of  justices  of  the  peace,  European  and  native, 

Willouffhbj/  32W Statement  of  the  mumcipal  taxes  levied  ib.  3113.     The  Governor 

of  Bombay  is  considered  to  have  the  power  of  overruling  the  Council  in  nominating 
to    appointments,  ib.  3261-3266.     The  attempts  to   ascertsdn  the  state  of  indigenous 

education  have  not  been  of  a  satisfactory  nature,  Duff  6086 ^Result  of  the  inquiries 

made,  3>, They  have  been  successful  and  active  in  advancing  education,  fFihon  7266. 

Bombay  has  not  petitioned  against  the  Liberty  of  Conscience  Act,  Marshman  6517 

Regulations  of  1827,  nature  and  effect  of  the  alterations  introduced  by  them,  WiUoughby 

3145-3153 Are  altered  day  by  day  in  a  very  objectionable  way  by  circular  from  the 

Sudder,  Perry  2658 Constitution  of  the  Board  of  Education  at  Bombay,  ib,  5880- 

5882. 

Bombay  Association, — ^Was  established  August  16,  1852,  WiUauffkby  3180 Its  origin 

and  first  objects,  i6.  3180 ^Petition  emanated  from  the  natives  themselves,  irom  a 

society  formed  for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to  the  state  of  India,  Perry  2515 

May  undoubtedly  be  considered  as  speaking  the  opinion  oi  the  most  respectable  and 

wealthy  persons  of  the  Presidency,  ib,  2518 They  are  not  much  connected  with  the 

Mofussil,  ib. Is  said  to  have  originated  with  the  students  of  the  Elphinstone  Institu- 
tion, WiUoughby  3168 Doubts  if  it  represents  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  natives, 

ib.  3159 ^Extracts  from  the  pamphlet  of  Monackjee  Cursetjee  on  the  subject  of  the 

^evances  and  demands  in  it,  ib.  3180 Considers  his  opinion  as  fair  a  representation  of 

the  feelings  of  the  natives  as  the  petition,  ib.  3167. 

Bombay  Harbour, — A  great  many  vessels  have  been  burnt  in  the  harbour,  Crawford 

1808 The  majority  by  the  act  of  an  incendiary,  i6.  1809 ^The  object  being  to  pocket 

the  advanced  wages,  ib.  1811 Steps  taken  upon  the  subject,  ib.  1813, 

Bombay  Presidency, — Has  twenty-nine  stations,  at  thirteen  of  which  European  troops  are 

located,  Biffht  Rev.  Bishop   Carr  8060 ^There   are  twenty  of  them  provided  with 

churches,  and  four  with  temporarv  building  for  public  worship,  ib.  8061 But  they 

are  not  all  sufficiently  supplied  with  the  ministrations  of  the  church,  ib.  8062. 

Bombay  Irregular  Horse. — Reason  why  five  additional  corps  were  raised,  Melvill  62. 
See  also  Army.         Cavalry  (Irregular.)         Irregular  Corps. 

Brahman,     Brahmins  are  the  literary  class  in  India ;  it  is  part  of  their  religious  duty  to  teach. 

Perry  5891 ^They  have  no  <£slike  to  teaching  in    English,  Perry  5904 They  are 

for  the  most  part  wretchedly  poor ;  in  many  parts,  the  term  **  Brahmin,"  is  synonymous 

with  "  beggar,"  ib,  5908 ^They  go  freely  to  the  schools,  ib,  5912 ^The  schoolmaster 

is  usually  a  Brahmin,  ib,  5909.  5941 Are  at  the  head  of  the  female  education  movement 

at  Bombay,  ib.  5949 Is  the  only  title  to  consideration  among  the  Hindoos,  Wilson 

7229 ^A  learned  Brahman,  however  poor,  would  precede  die  richest  zemindar  who  was 

not  of  equal  caste,  «&.  722d- ^Each   man  devotes  himself  to  a  particular  branch  of 

literature,  ib.  7245. 

Brevet.    The  brevet  rank  of  captiun  is  recdved  by  every  subaltern  who  does  not  obtain  a 

company  in  fifteen  years,  Meltnll  135 ^Three  hundrea  and  6£ty  of  the  Company's  ofiteers 

have  received  special  brevets  from  the  Crown,  ib.  140,  141. 

Bribery.  Evidence  on  the  subject  of  the  existence  of  a  system  of  sending  money  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  a  favourable  decision  in  a  court  of  justice,  LusbxngUm  4580-4589 ; 
Hyder  Jung  Bahaudoor  4700-4738. 

Bridges.    In  the  Saugor  district  the  bridges  are  most  of  them  made  in  the  Irish  fashion, 

with  an  inverted  arcn  under  the  water,  Caldecott  5511 But  there  is  a  remarkably  well 

built  iron  bridge  near  Saugor,  5514.  5516.    The  bridges  on  the  road  fVom  Calcutta  to 

Delhi  are  in  general  very  good,  Kennedy  7619 Fine  stone  bridges,  ib.  7620 ^No 

great  difficulty  in  repairing  those  washed  away,  ib.  7621 ^I'he  bridges  are  generally 

stone,  ib.  7671 ^In  some  places  brick,  ib,  7671 In  1810  there  was  not  a  bridge  in 

the  Madras  Presidency,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  across  the  Cauvery,  Sims  8785 

Since  then,  many  bribes,  soma  of  which  would  do  credit  to  any  country,  have  been" 

built,  ib.  8786 Is  not  aware  of  any  bridges  in  Candeish,  French  8905. 

See  also  Roads.         Public  Works. 

Brigade  Commands.  The  appointments  to  first  and  second  class  brigade  and  divisional 
commands  are  by  Grovemment,  without  reference  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Alexander 
1023. 

Brindahun.    Is  regarded  as  the  birthplace  of  Vishnu,  Duff  6097. 
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British  Government.  Is  frequently  descanted  upon  by  the  native  press  with  no  friendly 
feeling,  Duff  6228 Statement  of  the  advantages  derived  from  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's Government  in  India,  Keant  7999.-        Set  also  Crovemment. 

British  in  India.     How  regarded  by  the  Mahomedans  and  Hindoos,  Trevelyan  6706. 

Broach.  Broach  is  a  port  on  the  Nerbudda  River;  it  has  been  sadly  neglected,  French 
8955,  8956. See  also  CotUm. 

BroughawLS  {Lord)  Advantages  of  Science.  Has  been  translated  into  Sanscrit  and  into 
Bengalee,  Wilson  7255. 

Budget  of  India.  With  an  Appropriation  Act  and  explanatory  documents  should  be  annually 
published  in  India,  Trevelyan  6879. 

Bullion.  None  of  the  remittances  from  India  are  in  bullion ;  the  flow  of  bullion  is  the  other 
way,  Trevelyan  6642. 

Bullocks.    The  troops   are   supplied  with  grass-fed   bullocks,  Burlton   660 Gram-fed 

bullocks  are  not  commonly  procurable  for  slaughter  pun)oses,  ib.  661 ^The  Hindoos 

(excepting  men  of  low  caste)  do  not  like  to  sell  oullocks  for  slaughter,  but  there  is  never 
any  great  difficulty  in  getting  them  on  that  account,  ib.  662. 

See  further  Commissariat. 

Bungaloics.    The  system  of  advancing  money  from  the  public  treasury  to  officers  for  building 

them  has  been  abandoned,  Melvill  151 It  was  said  to  have  been  a  saving  to  them  of 

about  fifteen  per  cent.  ib.  153 ^The  reason  why  it  was  abandoned,  ib.  154. 

Burials.  Burials  without  the  rites  of  religion  do  not  often  occur  in  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
Right  Rev.  Bishop  Carr  8044-8046. 

Burlton  J  Lieutenant- Colonel  William^  c.  B.  Witness  is  on  the  retired  list  of  the  Bengal  army, 
521 Has  been  about  thirty-nine  years  in  India,  522 Employed  in  the  Com- 
missariat about  twenty-seven  years,  523 And  for  about  eleven  years  commissary- 
general,  524.  The  Commissariat  consists  of  European  commissioned  officers,  viz.,  a  com- 
missary-general, one  deputy,  and  one  joint  deputy-commissanr-general,  525 Three  first 

and  three  second  class  assistants ;  four  first  and  four  second  class  deputy-assistants ;  and 

twelve,  or  sometimes  more,  sub-assistants,  ib. No  particular  rank  is  requisite  at 

entering  the  department,  526 But  they  must  have  been  in  India  five  years,  and  passed 

in  Persian  and  Hinduee,  528 Field  officers  are  obliged  to  vacate  unless  they  have 

obtained  the  rank  of  commissary  or  deputy-commissary-general,  or  first  class  assistant,  526. 
Commissariat  officers  enter  into  contracts ',  they  advertise  openlv ;  tenders  are  sent  in 

and  submitted  to  the  Military  Board,  529 The  Military  Board  nrst  obtained  a  control 

over  the  Commissariat  about  1820  or  1821 ;  530 And  the  Commissariat  can  now  do  little 

or  nothing  without  the  previous  sanction  of  the  Board,  531 Even  when  the  army  is  in 

the  field ;  though  then  the  deputy-commissary-general,  or  the  commissary-general  himself 
with  the  army,  will  act  on  his  own  responsibility;  but  his  orders  must  be  approved  of  by 

the  Board  at  Calcutta,  532 And  reported  to  Government  for  their  sanction,  ib. To 

the  Military  Secretary,  533.     Imagines  it  to  be  a  mere  matter  of  form,  534 And  that 

the  Military  Secretary  submits  the  returns  from  the  Military  Board   in  the  Council 

Chamber,  ib. Commissariat  accounts  are  audited  at  the  Military  Board,  535 ^AVith- 

out  any  previous  audit  by  the  commissary-general ;  he  does  not  even  see  the  account,  536 

But  he  receives  a  copy  of  each  officer's  account  current  every  month,  ib.     The  accounts 

are  examined  in  the  Commissariat  branch  of  the  Military  Board  by  an  establishment  of 

clerks ;  and  then  circulated  among  the  members  of  the  Board,  537 The  bills  are  sent 

to  the  Board  supported  by  vouchers,  538 And  examined  by  the  clerks,  and  circulated, 

ib. ^llie  duty  of  the  commissary-general  is  to  receive  reports  and  references  from  his 

officers,  and  send  them  to  the  Board  with  his  opinion  upon  them.  He  controls  the  working 
details  of  the  department;    minor  matters  involving  expense,   and  the  nomination  of 

numerous  agents,  539 He  does  not  examine  the  details  of  the  accounts  and  vouchers ; 

the  actual  accounts  go  direct  to  the  Board,  540 ^The  only  examination  they  undergo  is 

the  audit  in  the  Military  Board,  541 Vouchers  sent  in  by  Commissariat  officers  in  the 

field  amount  to  many  thousand  monthly,  542 Many  are  unnecessary  and  useless,  ib. 

On  going  into  the  field  the  commissary  receives  indents  from  the  different  regiments 

for  the  number  of  cattle  required,  which  he  has  to  supply,  544 The  cattle  are  made 

over  to  the  different  regiments,  and  those  which  are  public  ones  (the  property  of  the 
Government)  are  fed  and  provided  for  in  all  ways  by  the  Commissariat,  543,  544,  545 

^There  are  also  indents  for  the  private  carriage  of  the  officers  and  men ;  to  meet  these 

requisitions,  the  commissary  sends  out  to  hire  the  quantity  required ;  he  makes  them  over 
to  the  commanding  officer ;  tells  him  what  the  hire  is  to  be,  and  has  nothing  more  to  do 
with  them,  545.    A  great  number  of  the  public  cattle  are  supplied  from  the  cattle  stud 

at  Hissar,  546 ^They  are  passed  into  the  service  by  a  committee  of  officers,  547 

Must  be  of  proper  age  and  height,  and  able  to  carry  the  regulation  loads,  ib, An 

elephant  twenty,  a  camel  five  maunds,  ib, A  maund  is  about  eighty  pounds,  ib. 
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BurUonf  Ldeutenant-Cohnel  WilHam,  c.  a.*<x)ntinued. 

The  camels  and  bullocks  are  bred  at  Hiesar,  where  the  Govemmeot  have  a  large  breeding 
farm,  589 ^There  w  a  similar  establishment  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  590.  Com- 
paratively few  cattle  have  been  bought  of  late  years,  except  when  very  large  numbers  are 

required  for  the  field,  591 ^ITiey  cost  as  much  as  they  can  be  bought  for,  perhaps  more, 

but  are  generally  very  superior  to  what  can  be  bought,  592-^ — Mortality  in  Aff^hanistan 
was  very  great,  593— — Cattle  studs  are  under  the  Commissariat  officers,  but  they  have 

nothing  to  do  with  the  horse  studs,  594 The  Bengal  establishment  was  between  5,000 

and  6,000  camels,  595 About  as  many  transport  train  bullocks,  596 And  about 

500  or  600  elephants,  597 All  under  the  Commissariat,  except  those  attached  to  the 

artillery,  whico  are  borne  on  the  r^imental  returns,  598 The  stud  is  only  for  bullocks 

and  camels;  the  horse  stud  was  broken  up  a  few  years  ago,  599 Cannot  tell  the 

general  annual  expense,  600. 

The  committee  for  passing  cattle  into  the  service  is  composed  of  commissioned  officers 

appointed  by  the  officer  commanding,  548 ^The  commissary  agrees  with  the  owner  for  the 

p^ce,  and  then  applies  to  the  comman^ng  officer  for  a  committee  to  pass  them.  The  cattle, 
when  i^)proved  of,  are  branded  in  the  presence  of  the  committee ;  the  commissary  pays 
for  them ;  they  are  entered  in  the  books,  and  become  public  cattle,  548 The  Com- 
missariat officer  is  responsible  for  them,  that  they  are  properly  looked  after,  not  overloaded 

nor  ill-treated,  549 The  public  establishments  supply  a  sufficient  quantity  of  animals  for 

all  public  purposes  in  general,  550 For  conveyance  of  tents,  ammunition,  and  public 

stores,  551. 

The  Commissariat  officer  in  the  field  does  not  ascertain  from  the  commanding  officer 
the  number  of  cattle  and  the  quantity  of  provision  required;  the  commissary-general 
would  be  relerred  to,  imd  obtain  the  onkrs  of  Government  as  to  the  amount  required,  553 

And  he  would  obtain  the  supplies  chiefly  by  onploying  his  own  native  agents,  554 

^Who  receive  monthly  nay,   555 ^In  the  field  contracts  are  advertised  for  in 

English,^  Persian,  and  Hmoooee,    557 And  the  same  course  is  pursued  upon  the 

extremities  of  the  British  territories,  with  the  addition  of  notices  posted  up  at  the 

police   stations,    558 It   requires  very   little    proclamation,   559— — At   times    the 

competition  among  the  contractors  is  very  great,  560 ^TTie  tenders  are  given  in  to 

the  Commissariat  officer,  561 ^Wbo  forwards  them  to  the  commissary-general,  by 

whom  they  are  submitted   to  the  Military  Board  for  approval,  562 In  emergent 

cases  he  was  to  sanction  them  himself,    and  report  having  done  so  to  the  Board 

afterwards,  ib.     As  a  general  rule  the  lowest  tender  is  tScen,  563 ^But  it  is  a 

matter  of  discretion,  tJ. The   Commissariat   officer   recommendb   and   the   Board 

deddes,  ib. ^The  contracts  are  generally  well  performed,  564.  569 Does  not  think 

the  profits  are  so  large  now,  565         Many  contractors  have  been  losers ;  but  the  natives 

are  very  cautious  in  speaking  of  pecuniary  transactions,  ib. There  are  a  great  many 

contracts,  and,  on  an  average,  eight  or  ten  tenders  for  every  contract  put  up,  567 

Contractors  always  give  security  in  cash  or  Company's  paper,  568 ^It  was  formerly 

bonds  given  by  native  bankers,  but  they  were  difficult  to  realize,  ib. 

Witness  can  only  recollect  exceptional  cases  of  the  catUe  being  ill-fed,  as  the  Affghan-  ' 

istan  war,  570 ^But  has  no  recollection  of  any  complaint  against  the  contractors  on 

that  score,  572 There  was  no  complaint  of  any  loss  of  Government  cattle  in  conse- 
quence of  failure  in  a  contract,  573 They  suffered  from  the  want  of  green  fodder, 

which  is  not  an  article  of  contract,  ib. No  complaint  of  their  not  getting  their  grain, 

which  is  so,  ib. 

Thinks  that  the  head  of  the  department  should  be  responsible  only  to  Grovemment^ 

574 More  discretion  should  be  left  in  his  hands,   586 The   European  officers 

should  be  treated  with  more  confidence ;  they  feel  tliat  they  are  treated  with  suspicion,  as 
if  they  were  dishonest,  and  it  deadens  their  zeal ;  the  number  of  petty  vouchers  is 
enough  to  disgust  them ;  it  is  almost  an  indignity  to  them,  574.  645 When  the  Com- 
missariat was  established  in  Bengal,  in  1810,  the  commissary-general  corresponded 
directly  with  Gtjvernment,  through  the  Military  Secretary ;  and  whilst  that  system  was  in 

foice  the  Commissariat  was  most  successftil,  575 It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  vouchers, 

they  are  so  numerous,  576- ^Witness  refers  to  the  case  of  repairing  a  doolie  to  the 

extent  of  6 d.  or  Is.;  requiring  two  military  committees;  and  two  reports,  each  in  tripli- 
cate, 576,  577 ^The  system  tends  to  occupy  the  commissary-general's  mind  with  trines, 

578 And  causes  great  delay  in  bringing  the  accounts  for  settlement  before  the  Military 

Board,  579 The  Affghanistan  accounts  were  not  settled  when  witness  left  India  in  1848 ; 

580 — — Contractor's  secxu-ity  remains  in  the  hands  of  Government  until  accounts  are 
settled,  580. 

Commissariat  duties  could  not  be  better  performed  by  civilians,  582,  583 Meaning 

thereby  uncovenanted  servants,  583 Officers  have  more  authority  with  the  natives, 

ib' Witness  has  heard  of  an  attempt  to  bribe  the  Commissariat    officer,  584 

But  natives  are  aware  that  it  is  useless  to  try  to  bribe  commissioned  officers,  ib. 

But  they  are  suspected  of  frequently  bribing,  or  attempting  to  bribe  office  clerks,  ib, 

Recollects  a  complaint  against  an  officer  for  injustice  in  giving  a  contract  which  failed, 

and 
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and  complainant  was  im{>risoned  for  making  false  accusations^  585 The  department  is 

often  called  upon  to  furnish  supplies  for  a  very  large  army  in  the  field,  without  notice, 

588 Statement  of  the  pay  of  the  CoDMnissariat  officers,  601,  602 When  not  in  the 

field,  the  conunissary-general  resides  at  Calcutta,  as  a  member  of  the  Military  Board, 

603 Witness  thinks  it  would  be  an  improvement  if  he  were  not  tied  down  to  Calcutta 

with  the  Board;  he  should  have  a  roving  commission,  ib. The  increased  expense 

would  be  triflinff,  604.    When  two  Presidencies  act  together  in   the-  field,  each  has  its 

own  Commissariat,  quite  independent  of  the  other,  606 And  they  might  be  bidding 

against  each  other  in  the  same  mai^et,  607,  608 Thqr  must  do  so  if  they  happen  to 

be  together,  609 The  supply  of  the  Queen's  and  European  troops  is  the  most  difficult 

part  of  the  Commissariat  oflScei's  duty,   610 ^In  moving  firom  station  to  station 

every  regiment  has  a  gomastah,  or  agent,  attached  to  it  to  supply  them,  611. 

Contractors  furnish  their  own  carriage,  612^ They  very  seldom,  if  at  all,  make  requi* 

sitions  upon  the  magistrates,  t6. ^They  get  them  cheaper  hj  their  own  exertions,  613 

Does  not  think  that  carriages  are  often  pressed  and  taken  on  for  a  considerable  distance, 

614 If  pressed  the  owners  are  well  paid,   ib. Except  in  time  of  harvest   or 

ploughing,  when  no  payment  can  compensate  them,  ib. The  contractor  is  paid  by  the 

executive  Commissariat  officer,  615 And  payment  ought  to  be  made  every  month,  616 

Directly  he  brings  his  bill  and  the  vouchers  from  the  officer  commanding  the  regi- 
ments, 615-16 The  commissary-general  used  to  give  him  drafts  on  the  revenue  col- 
lectors, 617 Every   Commissariat  officer  sends  a  monthly  estimate  of  his  expenses 

to  the  commissary-general,  and  receives  a  draft  from  him  on  the  nearest  collector,  on 
account;  he  then  sends  to  the  treasury  and  gets  the  money;   believes  that  now  the 

Military  Board  has  taken  this  duty  on  itself,  ib. If  any  defecation  or  error  is  found  in 

the  account,  the  amount  is  recovered  from  the  security  deposited,  619 It  is  constantly 

done ;  the  commissary  pays  the  money,  the  Military  Boara  audits  the  account,  and  directs 
all  sums  disallowed  to  be  recovered  in  the  first  instance,  by  placing  it  to  the  personal  debit 

of  the  officer  himself,  620 ;Who  renders  a  monthly  debit  and  credit  account  current, 

621 And  he  has  to  recover  it  from  the  contractor,  622 ^Never  knew  the  Govern- 
ment give  up  the  security  before  settlement  of  the  accounts,  623 ^"ITie  contractors 

receive  interest  upon  it,  624. 

The   Commissariat   provides   for   the   registered  camp  followers,   626 Who  are 

about  four  to  one  of  the  fighting  men,   627 Or  perhaps  two  or  three  would  be 

nearer  the  truth,  640 Aid  receive  Government  pay,  628 The  unr^istered  fol- 
lowers, such  as  officers'  servants  and  bazaar  followers,  ib. Amounting  to  about  as 

many  more,  629 Do  the  best  they  can  for  themselves,  630 Perhaps  a  sepoy  sells 

half  his  daily  allowance  of  flour,  two  pounds,  631 ^There  is  a  bazaar  to  every  regiment 

besides  the  sudder  or  principal  bazaar,  attached  to  the  army,  632 Perhaps  the  camel- 
drivers  sell  some  of  the  grain  of  their  camels,  633 ^The  tunjaubces,  and  people  of  that 

description,  are  only  carriers,  634 Does  not  think  that  the  grain  merchants  send  them 

after  the  camp  on  their  own  account,  635 The  roistered  followers  are  paid  by  the 

regimental  paymasters,  or  officers  of  the  departments  to  which  they  belong,  636 ^They 

are  generally  supplied  with  food  by  contract,.  637 Though  sometimes  the  commissary 

provides  his  supplies  by  Koosh  Khareed,  that  is,  by  sending  agents  to  purchase  on  the  best 

terms,  ib. ^Does  not  think  that  any  of  the  camp  followers  are  fighting  men ;   the 

grooms  and  elephant  drivers  are  of  the  same  class  as  the  majority  of  the  native  cavalry, 

638 They  are  not  taken  by  the  officers,  who  prefer  men  of  better  families,  639 — ■ — 

And  in  case  of  action,  they  generally  get  out  of  reach  of  danger  as  quick  as  possible,  641. 

Witness  cannot  suggest  any  improvement  in  the  financial  detail;  the  system  is  as 

good  as  it  can  be,  643 ^But  would  dispense  with  some  of  the  vouchers,  and  trust 

more  to  the  officers'  honour,  644 But  not  without  any  account,  645 In  small 

items  would  trust  to  the  declaration  upon  honour,  which  every  officer  attaches  to  the 

foot  of  his  bill,  646,  647 The  Mihtary  Board  take  a  deal  of  unnecessary  trouble, 

and  cause  a  useless  waste  of  time,   648 If  the  examination   were  made  bv  the 

commissary-general,  it  would  save  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  649 ^Does  not  think  that 

a  committee  of  officers  in  the  rear  of  every  force  in  the  field  would  simplify  the  matter ; 
they  must  have  a  la^e  establishment  with  them,  and  trust  to  professed  accountants, 

650 ^The  Military  [Board  sddom  examine  the  calculations  of  a  long  account,  ib. 

Professed  accountants  are  Europeans,  uncovenanted  servants,  651-653 And  some  are 

natives,  ib. Veiy  clever  accountants,  652 On  account  of  the  delay  during  part  of 

the  Punjaub  campaign,  an  office,  called  the  Field  Office  of  Accounts,  was  established,  654. 
Witness  believes  every  account  is  sent  home  in  abstract;  detailed  statements  of  the 

Board's  proceedings  are  sent  home  every  month,  655 An  average  is  struck  every 

month  by  each  commissary  when  he  closes  his  account,  showing  the  expense  of  feeding 

every  man  and  beast,  657 The  natives  generally  make  money ;  wUl  not  say  large 

fortunes ;  they  have  no  sort  of  principle,  and  are  honest  from  policy,  speaking  generally, 
658.     The  troops  are  not  supplied  with  spirits  by  akbarry,  which  is  a  licence  to  sell  spirits, 

granted  to  the  highest  bidder;  it  is  a  profitable  source  of  revenue,  659 And  is  most 

mischievous  in  a  camp,  ib. Canteens  are  supplied  with  rum  by  the  Commissariat,  made 
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hy  European  contractors,  659 Troops  are  not  supplied  with  grass-fed  bullocks,  660 

Gram-fed  bullocks  are  not  commonly  procurable  for  slaughter,  661 Hindoos,  except 

of  low  caste,  do  not  like  to  sell  bulls  to.  be  slaughtered,  but  except  perhaps  in  the  Pun- 
jaub  and  Rajpootana,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  them  on  that  account,  662. 


Cadets.     It  would  be  a  great  advantage  for  them  to  do  duty  with  a  Queen's  regiment  in 

England  for  a  year  or  two  before  going  to  India,  Napier  963 ^The  appointment  of 

artulery  and  engineer  officers  from  among  the  cadets  is  as  good  as  it  can  oe,  Alexander 

1011 ^The  great  majority  of  them  are  well-conducted  honourable  young  men,  Trevelvim 

6918. 

Cadetships.    Should  be  distributed  after  a  certain  examination  and  test,  as  they  are  in 
France,  Perry  2609. 

Calcutta.    Is  known  to  be  a  nest  of  dacoits,  Halliday  3591 ^From  its  separate  law  and 

Dolice  systems  criminals  can  retreat  to  it  with  a  great  probability  of  impunity,  ib.  3591 

Natives  are  little  employed  in  the  internal  administration  of  affiiirs,  ib.  3624 — —Public 
opinion  at  Calcutta  represents  very  little  beyond  a  few  busy  men  at  Calcutta  itself,  Halliday 

3696 It  is  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  ib.  3698 The  habitual  residents  have  but  very  little 

influence  in  the  Mofussil,  ib.  3699-3702 Calcutta  has  not  near  so  much  influence  as 

Benares,  ib.  3704 The  attempt  at  municipal  government  is  not  by  any  means  successful, 

ib.  3625 There  is  no  unpaid  magistracy,  w.  3626 At  Calcutta  almost  anything 

can  be  tolerated  without  loss  of  caste,  short  of  abjuring  Hindooism  and  formally  embracing 

Christianity  by  public  baptism,  27M/f  6125 According  to  the  letter  of  tne  Shastras, 

there  is  scarcely  a  single  native  in  Calcutta  who  has  any  caste  left,  Marshman  6502 ^Is 

the  best  locality  for  a  university  in  Bengal,   Trevelyan  6633 Calcutta  School  Book 

Society  was  established  in  1816-17  by  Sir  E.  Hyde  East;  its  object,  Trevelyan  6817 

Calcutta  has  seven  churches,  served  by  ten  or  twelve  chaplains,  Keane  7947,  7948 

The  diocese  of  Calcutta  is  2,000  or  3,000  miles  long,  ib.  7921. 

See  also  Dacoits,         Police. 

Calcutta  Militia.     Is  chiefly  recruited  from  Behar  and  the  Upper  Provinces,  Hawkins  4400 
It  is  a  militaty  police  for  Calcutta  as  far  as  guards  ana  sentries,  ib.  4402. 

Calcutta  Review.     Object  of  the  work.  Duff  6X91 The  article  "  The  Zemindar  and  the 

Rjot"  is  substantially  a  true  description  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Bengal  ryots,  ib.  6198. 
6201.  6203 It  was  written  towards  the  close  of  1846 ;  6202 The  author,  ib.  6198. 

Caldecotty  Cliarles  Marriott^  Esq.    Entered  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company  in  1826, 

and  left  it  in  1845 ;  5434 In  1843  was  sent  to  the  Saugor  and  Nerbudda  territories; 

they  were  Non-regulation  Provinces  in  civil  matters,  5435 Statement  of  the  system 

adopted  in  civil  matters,  5436-5540 Previous  to  1831  Grovemor-general's  agent  did 

what  he  thought  proper ;  in  1832  the  Commissioner  was  appointed,  and  he  established  a 

system  of  native  courts  called  Pergunnah  Courts,  5436 Their  constitution  explained, 

5436-5438 In  1832  or  1833  Mr.  Robert  Mertins  Bird,  tlie  chief  revenue  authority  in 

the  North  Western  Provinces,  found  that  the  system  was  not  working  satisfiswjtorilv,  5439 

Defects  in  the  system  described ;  the  result  was,  civil  matters  went  to  the  wall,  5440 

^To  remedy  the  defects  Mr.  Shore,  in  1836,  established  six  Sudder  Ameens ;  their 

jurisdiction  stated,  ib. In  1842  a  rebellion  broke  out,  5440,  5441 ^It  arose  out  of 

several  causes,  5441,  5442 It  was  very  general,  5460 But  all  has  remained  quiet 

since  witness  was  sent  there,  5461-5463. 

Was  sent  there  to  reorganise  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence,  leaving  to  the  Com- 
missioner the  poUtical,  revenue,  and  police  jurisdictions,  5443,  5444 bystem  estab- 
lished by  witness  explained,  5445-5449 Has  reason  to  believe  that  it  works  well,  5457- 

5459 There  was  a  special  appeal  to  witness  as  the  Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut  of  the 

Saugor  and   Nerbudda  territones ;  received  monthly  accounts,  and  six-monthljr  reports 

from  all  the  courts,  and  reported  yearly  to  Government,  5449 Had  to  introduce 

everything  connected  with  getting  the  civil  administration  into  form,  ib. Went  a  cir- 
cuit annually  as  a  criminal  judge ;  it  occupied  about  four  months  and  ten  days,  5505 

Had  twelve  Deputy  Commissioners  under  him  as  Sessions  Judge,  5450.  5452 ^But 

without  any  civil  power,  5451 In  general  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  them,  5453 

One  only  was  removed  for  incompetency,  5455 At  first  there  was  a  great  run  upon 

the  courts,  5464 Justice  had  been  practically  stopped,  ib. And  there  were  great 

arrears  of  business,  5468 As  soon  as  the  people  began  to  understand  regular  rules  of 

practice  they  seemed  to  prefer  them  to  a  chance  aecision  in  their  favour,  or  against  them, 

5464 Some  of  the  principal  people  were  specially  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

courts  by  order  of  Government,  5469 But  if  they  unavoidably  became  suitors  their 

treatment  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  European  officers,  5470 Witness  had  not 

much  personal  communication  with  the  chiefs ;  but  knew  a  great  deal  of  the  habits,  customs, 

and 
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and  feelings  of  the  ordinary  people  of  the  country,  5465 From  conversing  with  them 

when  walBng,  5465.  5507-5509. 

Statement  of  the  expense  of  the  courts  established,  5471,  5472 Salaries  of  the 

Sudder  Ameens  not  quite  so  high  as  in  the  Emulation  Provinces,  5474 ^Pay  of  moon- 

siffs  as  high  as  in  the  Regulation  Provinces,  but  in  the  Saugor  and  Nerbudda  territories 

their  character  is  more  important ;  success  very  much  depends  upon  them,  5475,  5476 

Descriotion  of  the  native  judges  emploj^ed,  5478-5485 Not  natives  of  the  district, 

5478 Cniefly  Mahomedans  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lucknow,  of  higli  caste,  good 

scholars,  and  good  characters,  5480 Had  two  or  three  from  Cawnpore,  5484 ^The 

Mahomedans  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Lucknow  club  together,  and  pay  a  learned  teacher 
for  teaching  them,  5486-5488. 

Evidence  upon  the  state  of  the  police,  5489 Did  not  know  much  of  the  practical 

administration  of  the  police  in  the  Saugor  and  Nerbudda  district ;  only  knew  the  result 

of  their  work  in  the  criminal  trials,  16. The  Commissioner  was  at  the  head  of  the  police, 

5490 But  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  each  district  was  in  charge  of  the  police  of  the 

district,  5491 ^The  police  were  commanded  by  two  European  officers,  and  had  Euro- 
pean quartermaster-serjeants  and  seijeants-major,  but  they  had  very  little  power  of  super- 
vision, 5502 The  force  consisted  partly  of  the  old  police,  and  partly  of  two  military 

battalions  established  in  1843 ;  5492 It  was  not  efficient ;  was  very  deficient  in  number; 

the  military  police  was  useful  for  guarding  treasuries,  roads,  &c,  but  not  adapted  for  detec- 
tive purposes,  5493 ^Would  be  no  difficulty  in  attaching  a  detective  force  to  the  military 

police,  5495 Had  only  to  complain  of  want  of  tact,  5500 ^There  was  no  oppression 

to  complain  of,  5501 Witness  was  an  old  police  officer  in  the  Provinces,  5495 Not 

many  fit  ibr  the  service  offi?red  themselves;  the  great  difficulty  was  the  low  pay,  5495- 

5499 The  Hindee-Hindostanee  language  will  pass  everywhere;  found  Nagree-Hindee 

was  the  character  used  in  the  courts  by  order  of  Government ;  it  impeded  justice,  and  wit- 
ness obtained  the  revocation  of  the  order,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Persian  character, 
5503 Mahratta  is  not  used  in  the  courts,  5504. 

The  Saugor  and  Nerbudda  country  is  a  very  difficult  country  to  travel  in,  5477.  5505 
With  the  exception  of  the  road  fi^m  Mirzapore  to  Nagpore,  and  from  Jubalpore  to 

Saugor,  there  is  nothing  practicable  for  wheeled  carriages  for  any  distance,  5511 The 

bridges  are  mostly  in  l£e  Irish  fashion,  ib. Nothing  was  done  to  improve  the  roads 

in  witness's  time,  5513 There  is  a  remarkably  well  built  iron  bridge  near  Saugor, 

built  by  natives  under  Major  Presgrave,  with  iron  from  the  neighbourhood,  5514-5517. 
There  is  a  colonv  of  Thugs  at  Jubalpore,  where  they  are  taught  trades;  they  are  under 
surveillance  in  a  kind  of  barrack,  5518-5520.  There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  cotton  culti- 
vated at  SauTOr ;  that  embarked  at  Mirzapore  comes  midnly  from  Oomrawuttee,  and  the 

other  side  of  Nagpore,  5521.  5526 ^Never  heard  any  complaints  of  the  fees  levied  by 

the  Bajah  of  Rewah  upon  cotton  passing  throuj^h  his  territory,  5527 There  was  more 

trouble  firom  one  or  two  other  petty  states,  w.    Was  concerned  in  making  the  great 

trunk  road  from  Allahabad  to  Delhi,  ib. ^It  is  a  magnificent  road,  5528 IVIanner  of 

making  it  described,  5529 Had  nothing  to  do  with  the  road  from  Allahabad  to  Benares, 

5530— — Never  saw  a  worse  road  for  the  cost,  5531 ^Formation  of  cross-country  roads 

described,  5532,  5533 Thinks  that  if  greater  facilities  of  intercourse  were  provided 

they  would  pay  the  Government  largely,  5538. 

There  are  no  indirect  sources  of  taxation  in  India ;  there  is  hardly  anythmg  but  the 

land-tax,  5539 Therefore  the   Government  is  very  little  interested  pecuniarily  in 

developing  the  resources  of  the  country;  personal  property  is  utterly  untaxed ;  the  only 

direct  tax  in  towns  is  for  a  watch  system,  called  the  municipal  rusudbundee,  5540 

It  is  very  difficult  to  levy  any  tax,  5541 And  there  is  no  power  to  increase  taxation 

in  the  event  of  any  new  demand  on  the  revenue,  5542 Salt  duty  has  been  increased, 

5542-5544 ^The  difficulty  in  the  custom  system  was  in  the  native  administration  of  it ; 

the  native  officers  were  the  greatest  curse  upon  the  country,  5545 There  are  no 

Europeans  settled  in  Saugor  and  the  Nerbudda  territories,  except  those  in  the  service 
of  Government,  ib.     The  civil  judicial  system  has  been  objected  to,  on  the  ground  that 

the  judges  have  no  previous  training  before  they  become  judges  of  appeal,  5546 

Would  not  revert  to  the  old  system,  ib. Suggests  a  remedy,  ib. It  is  of  great 

importance  to  keep  the  appeal  as  oi)en  as  possible ;  it  is  the  ^eat  safeguard  against  opjpres- 

sion,  5546-5550 1'hei*e  is  the  first  appeal  and  the  special  appeal,  the  latter  is  admitted 

upon  points  of  law  only,  5548 In  tne  North-west  Provinces  no  case  stands  above  six 

months  in  any  grade,  5551.     The  maximiim  interest  allowed  in  the  courts  is  twelve  per 

cent.,  5552 twenty-four  per  cent,  is  much  nearer  the  usual  interest  in  the  country, 

5554 ^It  is  frequently  much  higher,  5555-555% Common  allowance  for  seed  is  from 

9-16ths  to  7-16ths  of  the  produce,  5559. 

Camels.    The  mortality  among  the  camels  was  very  great  during  the  AflFghan  war,  Burlton 

594 There  are  about  5,000  or  6,000  on  the  Bengal  Establishment,  ib.  595 In  the 

field,  the  camel  drivers  probably  sell  part  of  the  animals'  allowance,  if  not  closely  watched, 

f  J.  633 In  Scinde,  there  was  one  driver  to  two,  three,  or  sometimes  four  camels.  Viscount 
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Melville  1312 ^The  camels  were  generally  sent  to  grazing  ground,  wherever  they  could 

get  it,  ib.  1314 ^llie  Commissariat  always  furnish^  grain  for  them  when  required,  ib. 

1318 There  was  no  fraud  in  giving  it  to  other  persons,  A.  1320. 

See  also  Cattle  (Public).         Commissariat. 

Cameron,  Charles  Hay,  Esq.     Suggestions  for  the  establishment  of  universities  at  the  four 

y  Presidency  towns,  7316 ^The  plan  proposed  was  founded  upon  that  of  the  London 

University,  mutatis  mutandis,  7317 it  is  desired  by  the  natives,  7318 ^And  the  test 

aflforded  would  be  the  best  way  of  carrying  out  Lord  Hardinffe*s  minute,  7320 Would 

improve  the  tone  of  education  throughout  Lidia,  7322 Original  proposition  for  estab- 
lishing a  university  at  Calcutta,  7323-7325.  7351-7355. 

With  regard  to  appointments,  would  begin  by  giving  a  preference  only  to  the  graduates 
at  the  universities,  with  the  ulterior  view  of  making  a  aegree  a  necessary  qudification,. 

7327 It  would  greatly  improve  the  native  bar,  73^1 ^A  matter  of  the  very  greatest 

importance,  7332 Is  not  aware  of  anvthing  among  the  natives  corresponding  to  the 

degrees  granted  here  in  arts,  science,  or  oivinity,  7359 Brieves  that  great  reputation 

of  learning  c(MQStitutes  a  pundit,  7340 ^Does  not  concur  in  the  opinion  that  the  acqui- 
sition of  English  does  not  ensure  much  respect  from  the  natives,  7342 Would  not 

teach  Persian  in  the  proposed  universities,  but  would  cultivate  Sanscrit,  as  being  the 

foundation  of  the  vernacular  languages  of  the  country,  7343 ^Would  exclude  anything 

of  a  religious  test  from  the  university,  7346 ^But  admit  as  candidates  for  degrees 

students  from  all  schools  whatsoever,  7347. 

The  examination  under  Lord  Hardinge's  order  is  conducted  by  the  principab  and  pro- 
fessors of  the  colleges,  which  is  objectionable,  7349 ^Would  examine  the  students  in 

the  universities  in  the  four  vernacular  lan^ages  only,  7357 ^Excluding  tiie  Arabic, 

Persian,  and  Sanscrit,  7358 ^At  present  it  would  exclude  ^all  the  existing  literature  of 

the  East ;  but  is  of  opinion  that  a  vernacular  literature  will  be  created,  7359 Elrishna 

Mohun  Banerjea's  translations,  forming  a  Bengalee  Cyclopaedia,  has  been  very  popular, 
7360. 

Kemarks  upon  the  position  of  the  English  educators  of  the  nadve  youth,  7362  et  seq. 

^They  are  thoroughly  discontented  with  their  position,  7364 ^Would  •srimikte  them 

to  the  niedical  service,  7365  If  the  exclusive  system  is  continued^  would  nuike  the 
education  service  a  close  service,  open  to  competition  in  the  first  stage  only  ba:e,  7367 

They  are  now  insufficiently  paid,  and  have  no  ^nsicms ;  would  pat  them  on  the 

footing  as  the  civil  servants,  both  m  point  of  rank  and  in  point  of  emolumeat,  7369,  7370 

The  institutions  in  England,  for  the  education  of  the  civil  servants,  should  be  open  to  ' 

the  natives,  7372 ^But  it  would  be  necessary  to  show  attention  to  their  peculiar  feelings 

and  prejudices,  ib, Crossing  the  sea  does  not  incur  irreparable  loss  ot  caste;  it  may 

be  repaired  by  the  payment  of  a  small  fine,  7373 The  effect  of  the  English  edacation 

is  to  make  them  indifierent  to  caste,  the  rules  of  which  are  observed  fi>r  the  swie  of  retaining 
power  among  their  countrymen,  not  as  a  matter  of  conscience  or  duty,  7375.  Would 
place  natives  coming  to  England  to  be  educated  upon  tl>e  same  fi)oti]^  m  European  civil 

servant^,  in  being  members  of  an  exclusive  service,  and  in  amount  of  salary,  7377 ^But 

natives  should  also  be  admissible  to  all  offices  in  India,  after  having  graduated  at  the 

the  Indian  universities,  ib, Thoudi  at  a  lower  salary,  ib. Thinks  they  would  have 

the  same  dumce  of  promotion  as  the  Europeans^  7378. 

The  eiffhtv-seventh  clause  of  the  last  Charter  Act  seems  very  strong  and  clear  as  to  the 

ffeneral. eligibility  of  natives  for  office,  7380 ^A  limited  construction  has  been  put  upon 

It  by  the  "  Quarterly  lie  view,"  ib. But  it  is  iireconcileable  with  the  declarations  of  the 

Ministers  at  the  time,  7381 ^The  practical  results  have  not  been  such  as  to  realize  the 

expectations  of  the  framers  of  the  clause,  7382.  Notwithstending  the  placing  of  a  native 
in  the  highest  court  of  appeal  in  India,  and  the  admissiiMi  of  natives  to  Haueybury,  the 
distinction  between  the  covenanted  and  uncovenanted  service  might  still  exist,  with  respect 

to  the  emoluments  of  office,  7384-7386 There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  maintaining 

the  exclusiveness  of  the  civil  service,  it  being  held  out  as  a  reward  to  induce  young  men  to 

devote  their  lives  to  the  Indian  service,  7388,  et  seq. Has  doubts  whether,  without  that 

exclusiveness,  there  would  be  a  sufficient  inducement  to  young  men  to  enter  it,  7391 

Inclination  is  rather  in  favour  of  an  exclusive  service,  7395 ^Appointment  by  mere 

seniority  is  not  a  necessary  part  of  an  exclusive  service,  7397 ^Lord  W.  Bentinck  broke 

through  very  much  that  exclusive  attention  to  seniority,  7398 Jobbing  is  dinunished,  by 

having  a  limited  number  to  choose  firom ;  should  say  there  is  no  jobbmg  now  in  India, 
7399. 

A  lac  of  rupees  was  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  education  under  the  Act  of  1814  ; 
7400 It  was  unpaid  for  a  number  of  years,  7402 The  Council  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion never  attempted  to  recover  the  arrears,  7404 ^With  regard  to  religious  subjects  in 

education,  the  only  safe  principle  upon  which  a  Government  situated  as  that  of  India  can 

act  is,  not  to  assume  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  any  religion,  7406 The  neutrality  of 

Government  would  not  be  violated  by  encouraging  all  schools,  Mahomedan  and  Hindoo, 

equally  with  Christian  schools,  7408 1  he  objection  to  so  doing  would  be  the  risk  of 

alarming 
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alarming  the  Bative  mindy  7409 We  should  be  exposed  to  some  risk  by  exciting  the 

religious  feelings  of  the  natives ;  it  would  be  yerj  unwise  to  interrupt  what  is  now  going 
on  so  sucoessfiuly,  7413  Or  indeed  in  any  degree  to  meddle  with  the  great  enterprise 
in  which  the  miasioneries  are  engaged,  7414«  It  is  necessary  for  Government  to  guard 
against  afEording  grotmd  for  a  bdief  that  it  is  lukewarm  upon  the  subject  of  its  own  reli- 
gion, 7417 -T^B  Scriptures  are  to  be  found  in  all  our  libraries,  and  are  accessible  to  dl 

students  who  choose  to  consult  than,  7418 ^There  is  no  pndiibition  against  reading  them, 

7419 Can  hardly  say  that  teaching  the  Scriptures  to  those  desirous  of  learning  them 

would  be  a  fatal  objection  to  such  a  school  obtaming  Government  aid^  7421 Heligion 

must  be  taught  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  Sanscrit  College,  7424 It  is  quite  an  excep- 
tional institution,  but  with  regard  to  general  educational  institutions,  tne  principle  of 
neutrality  is  strictly  observed,  7426— Wherever  European  science  is  taught,  it  is  directly 
antagonistic  to  the  Hindoo  science,  which  is  connected  with  the  Hindoo  religion,  7431, 

7432 ^Though  not  quite  inseparable  from  it,  7432 Instruction  in  the  vernacular 

languages  promotes  the  cultivation  of  English,  7433 From  which  their  new  vernacular 

literature  is  either  directly  translated  or  dmved^  7434. 

Attaches  great  im{)ortance  to  the  education  of  femaleSy  on  account  of  the  great  influence 

the  Hindoo  mothers  exercise  over  thw  sons,  7436 There  was  great  reluctance  on  the 

part  of  the  parents  to  aend  their  female  dxildren  to  sobodl,  7436 It  is  contrary  to  their 

notions  of  toe  mode  in  which  a  girl  ought  to  be  brought  up,  7439 Thinks  that  it  is  a 

feeling  of  recent  growth,  7440— — Grown  up  since  the  Mahomedan  conquest,  7442  ■■ 

Sedusion  does  not  appear  to  have  existed  f(»merlv  to  the  same  extent,  7440.  7442 

Does  not  think  it  attributable  to  the  impurities  of  EUndoo'  literature,  7441 A  great 

part  of  the  Sanscrit  is  free  from  impurities,  7446— —Would  teach  them  only  English  and 
their  own  vemaoular  langus^e,  7445.     Begards  education  as  a  bond  of  union  between 

England  and  India,  7450 Reason  for  so  regai'din^  it,  7451,  7452 Considers  that 

the  military  classes  edueated  would  be  less  dangerous  than  the  military  classes  uneducated, 

7454 ]ji  the  hills  there  will  probably  be  the  same  colonisation  which  there  now  is  in  the 

hill  country  of  Ceylon,  7459 — --The  uncertainty  of  the  law  is  a  great  drawback  to  the 
settlement  of  Europeans  in  the  interiorj  7460. 

Campbelly  George^  Esq.    Belongs  to  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  3790 And  is  the  author 

of  a  work,  entitled  ^  Modem  India,"  3791 Has  been  ten  years  in  the  service;  little 

more  than  right  in  India,  3792 Statement  of  the  offices  which  witnos  has  held,  3792- 

3794 Cannot  speak  of  the  administration  of  civil  justice  in  India  as  a  professional 

witness,  8798 hnpression  is  that  the  administration  of  civil  justice  in  the  Regulation 

Provinces  is  exceedingly  unsatisfactory ;  but  that  there  is  not  so  much  ground  of  com- 
plaint with  regard  to  criminal  justice,  t6. Defects  in  the  system  of  criminal  justice,  ib. 

Causes  to  which  the  defects  are  attributable,  3800 The  natives  complain  of  the 

artificial  system  which  prevails  in  the  dvil  courts,  and  of  the  inconvenience  that  they  are 

put  to  in  prosecuting  criminal  eases,  3801 The  good  adminbtration  of  justice  in  India 

depends  more  upon  reducing  IJie  system  of  law,  as  far  as  practicable,  into  a  code,  and 
establishing  a  convenient  moae  of  procedure,  than  upon  fd\  other  matters  put  togeti^er, 
3805, 

Statement  of  the  law  administered  in  the  North  Western  Provinces  and  in  Khytal, 
3809-3814 ^The  civil  code  administered  in  Khytal  contained  rules  of  procedure  in  con- 
siderable detail;  anK)unting,  in  fact,  to  a  system  of  procedure,  3815 Does  not  know 

who  was  the  author  of  the  code,  3&16 ^Places  in  the  Sutlej  attached  to  the  Khytal 

district,  3820 Were  afterwards  converted  into  simple  Jaghiredars,  3821 With  mne 

exceptions,  3822 Believes  that  the  criminal  code  established  in  the  Punjab  is  the 

same  as  that  which  was  administered  at  Khytal,  3828 Does  not  think  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  Khytal  had  any  reason  to  find  fault  with  our  administration  of  justice,  3843 
Some  villages  kept  up  a  kind  of  fight  against  the  Govertnnent,  but  another  was  par- 
ticularly delighted  to  come  under  our  rule,  ib. There  is  a  considerable  similarity  of 

system  amotie  the  Non-regul^ioa  Provinces,  and  it  is  only  in  the  civil  courts  that  there 
is  an  essentisi  diffisrem^  between  the  Begulation  and  Non-Begulation  Provinces,  3830 

Would  be  disposed  to  tiy  any  system  which  had  answered  well  in  one  part  of  India, 

in  another  part,  3831 Does  dot  think  that  there  are  any  formal  courts  of  justice  in      ^ 

native  states  with  which  witness  is  acquainted,  3833 ^There  is  no  separation  between  the 

revenue  and  the  judicial  authority,  3834.    Administration  of  justice  in  the  State  of  Pattee- 

alah  described,  3832.  3835-3839 The  peojde  are  tolerably  well  pleased  with  their 

Government,  3839 Thwe  is  no  general  emigration  from  that  territory  to  ours,  3840. 

Civil  law  would  be  extremely  improved  by  codification,  3844 A  commercial  code  is 

required  above  all  things,  8845 In  civil  courts  the  Government  is  on  exactiy  the  same 

footing  as  any  of  its  subjects,  3848 Considers  that  as  far  as  the  judges  wre  concerned,  the 

Government  are  under  a  disadvantage,  3851 The  Government  is  represented  by  the  col- 
lector, 3852 A  Government  advocate  something  like  the  same  system  as  that  which  exists 

in  France,  would  be  a  very  excellent  thing;  reason  m  favour  of  it,  3853.  Is  of  opinion  that 
some  judidal  training  is  necessary,  3854— — AVould  very  much  prefer  maintaining,  as  part 
of  the  Executive,  the  criminal  justice  and  determination  of  landed  rights;  and  to  make  the 
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judge  a  mere  judge  of  civil  and  commercial  matters,  3854 In  such  a  case,  does  not  think 

that  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  judge  should  become  acquainted  with  the  natives  by 

serving  in  the  Collectors'  Department,  3855 ^Would  employ  him  from  the  beginning 

in  the  Department  of  Civil  Justice  alone,  ib. ^Proposed  course  of  training  of  a  civil 

servant  destined  for  the  Judicial  Department,  in  the  event  of  that  department  being 

separated  from  the  other,  3856-3861 College  for  legal  education  should  be  at  the  seat 

or  the  Supreme  Government,  but  not  at  Calcutta,  3931,  3932. 

Remarks  on  the  system  of  education  at  Hidleybury,  3862-3870 The  time  devoted  to 

law  and  jurisprudence  is  altogether  inadequate,  3863 ^The  time  devoted  to  the  Oriental 

languages  is  not  to  the  future  advantage  of  the  student,  3865 ^They  are  taught  in  an  in- 
verse ratio  to  their  utility,  3868 Haileybury  might  be  made  more  available,  by  giving  up 

to  a  great  extent  the  Oriental  languages,  3870 But  doubts  whether  you  would  ever  have  a 

sufficient  test  of  proficiencv,  ib. -With  reference  to  the  fourfold  nomination,  though  the 

principle  of  selection  would  be  a  check  upon  undue  nomination,  yet  does  not  think  that 

any  test  on  entering  college  can  ever  be  sufficient,  3872-3874 ^The  opportunities  for 

education  at  Haileybury  are  for  the  most  part  voluntary,  3876 It  would  be  of  great 

importance  to  devote  the  whole  of  the  time  to  subjects  purely  European,  3878.  With 
regaKl  to  keeping  up  a  separate  establishment  for  the  education  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's servants,  would  like  to  see  all  the  men  at  one  college,  3880.  3925 ^But  it 

should  not  be  strictly  exclusive,  3880 The  rejection  of  candidates  after  two  or  three 

years'  study  is  the  great  objection  to  a  separate  isolated  college  like  Haileybury,  3881 

!Might  be  obviated  by  sending  them  to  Cambridge,  and  making  the  attainment  of 

certain  honours  essential  to  entering  the  civil  service,  3884.    It  is  essential  that  persons 

conducting  the  examinations  should  be  independent  of  the  East  India  Company,  3890 

ITie  examination  at  present  is  not  strict  enough,  3892 Objections  to  a  Board  of 

Examination  sitting  in  London  to  examine  the  voung  men,  they  being  educated  where 

they  please,  3893 ^Though  cramming  now  takes  {Sace  for  getting  into  the  East  India 

Company's  College,  it  does  not  for  getting  out  of  it,  3894.  3898-3900. 

With  regard  to  Oriental  languages,  would  do  but  little  in  this  country,  3895.  3901 

Would  make  passing  an  examination  in  India  necessary  before  employment  in  any  consider- 
able duty,  3904 Would  send  them  up  the  country  to  a  collector  inmiediately  on  arriving 

in  India,  3906,  3907 And  have  them  examined  in  the  interior,  3908,  3909 Thinks 

that  if  the  species  of  education  suggested  for  civil  servants  in  India  were  added  to  a  great 
imiversity  like  Cambridge,  it  would  not  fell  into  n^lect  if  the  Indian  appointments  were 

worth  having,  3911-3916 ^The  papers  upon  law  and  political  economy  at  Hiiileybury 

have  been  exceedingly  well  calculatea  for  the  education  of  young  men,  3918 ^There  is 

a  want  of  good  works  upon  India  and  Indian  affiiirs,  3919 -Men  in  India  learn  prin- 
cipally from  experience,  3920 If  the  service  was  divided  into  two  branches,  would 

carry  the  candidates  about  half  way  together,  when  they  should  be  separated,  and  the 

examinations  would  be  distinct  from  each  other,  3922,  3923 Has  known  natives  of 

very  respectable  condition  educated  in  college,  3934— —But  the  higher  the  class,  the 
greater  is  the  difficulty  to  make  them  exert  themselves,  3936 » 

Natives  are  extremely  apt  for  the  judicial  office,  3937 ^The  great  thing  to  promote 

purity  is  to  have  sufficient  laws  and  a  sufficient  system ;  there  is  no  insuperable  difficulty 

m  respect  to  corruption,  3938 ^No  objection  to  have  a  native  judge  in  the  Sudder,  or 

in  any  collective  court,  3939 Amalgamation  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Sudder 

Adawlut  is  not  advisable  under  the  present  system  of  appoiuting  judges,  3941.  A  jury 
system,  such  as  we  have  in  England,  would  not  act  well ;  but  an  Inman  jury,  that  is,  a 

punchayet,  might  be  applied  with  the  greatest  possible  benefit,  3942 A  jury  would 

never  be  an  efficient  instrument  in  criminal  cases,  3944 Considers  the  want  of  trust- 
fulness is  very  much  exaggerated,  3945 Manner  of  taking  evidence  when  administering 

justice  in  Khytal,  3946-3962. 

Reason  why  the  average  ability  of  the  judges  is  below  the  average  ability  of  the 

collectors  explained,  3953 Why  the  complaint  does  not  apply  to  Bengal  Proper,  3956 

Separating  the  revenue  and  the  judicial  branches  would  rive  a  fair  average  of  men  in 

each,  ib. The  principle  of  seniority  ought  not  to  be  strictly  adhered  to  ;  there  should 

be  something  in  the  junior  branches  in  the  way  of  examination,  3957 The  system  of 

acting  appointments  interfered  with  the  efficiency  of  the  service,  3958 A  preliminary 

legal  education  would  be  advantageous  to  a  collector,  his  functions  being  to  a  large  extent 

semi-judicial,  3961,  3962 At  nrst  considered  the  best  system  was  combining  revenue 

and  judicial  matters  in  the  same  functionary,  but  further  experience  has  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  criminal  law  and  landed  tenures  should  be  separated  from  the  civil  and 
commercial  law ;  if  not  separated,  would  like  to  see  the  offices  of  magistrate,  collector  and 
judge  united,  3963. 

Camp-follaicers.     The    registered  camp-followera   are   provided  for  by  the    Commissariat, 

Burlton  Q2% ^The  registered  followers  are  those  who  receive  the  Government  pay,  ib. 

628 Are  about  four  to  one  of  the  fighting  men,  ib,  627 How  paid  by  Government, 

ib,  636 They  are  generally  supplied  with  food  by  contract,  ib,  637 They  are  not 

fighting^ 
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fighting  men,  Burlion  638 ^Two  or  three  to  each  fighting  man  is  perhaps  nearer  than  fi^ur^ 

ifc.  640 ^In  case  of  action  they  take  care  of  themselves,  ib,  641 ^The  registered  fol- 
lowers at  times  were  on  half  rations,  VUcount  Gough  761 In  Bengal  they  are  five  to  one 

fighting  man;  in  Bombay  army,  three  to  one,  Napier  862.  865 -fhey  are  about  five  to 

one  fighting  man,  Viscount  Melville  1310 ^The  number  is  a  great  inconvenience,  but  does 

not  see  how  in  India  you  can  do  without  them,  ib.  1333,  1334 They  are  supposed  to 

find  themselves  in  everything,  ib.  1334. 
The  unregistered  camp-followers  do  the  best  they  can  for  themselves,  BurUon  629 — — 

It  is  a  marvel  how  they  contrive  to  feed  themselve^  ib.  631 ^Does  not  think  that  supplies 

are  sent  after  an  army  independently  of  the  Commissariat,  ib.  632. 

Canals: 

May  be  divided  into  two  classes,  those  deriving  their  supply  of  wat^r  from  rivers  fed  by 
melted  snows,  and  those  firoiu  rivers  which  are  supplied  by  the  rains  of  the  south-west 

monsoon,  Thornton  7463 The  waters  of  the  Jumma  have  been  divided  in  two  canals^ 

155  miles  above  Delhi,  called  the  Eastern  and  Western  Jumma  Canals,  ib.  7465 They 

were  restored  by  Lord  Hastings  between  1823  and  1830,  ib.  7467 ^The  two  main 

branches  are  precisely  what  they  were  before,  ib.  7468. 

Ganges  Canals. — The  first  section  is  expected  to  be  opened  in  the  course  of  this  year, 

Thornton  7475 With  its  branches  it  will  measure  when  completed  700  or  800  miles, 

ib.  7475 And  is  estimated  to  cost  1,500,000/.,  ib.  7476 It  will  at  times  be  available 

for  navigation,  ib.  7478. 

Buvee  Canal. — Government  has  sanctioned  an  outlay  of  600,000/.,-  it  will  run  about 

400  miles ;  has  been  commenced  within  the  last  two  years,  Thornton  7480 The  head  of 

the  canal  is  a  few  miles  above  Umritsir,  and  it  will  run  parallel  with  the  river,  ib.  7481 

Will  supply  Umritsir  and  Lahore  with  water,  ib.  7482 Colonel  Cotton  proposed 

a  canal  running  along  the  coast  from  Gunjam  to  Madras,  and  from  Madras  to  Porto  Novo, 

Sims  8815 It  was  rather  a  suggestion  than  a  well  digesied  plan,  ib.  8817 There  are 

no  canals  in  Candeish  but  those  in  Bhauglana,  French  8912. 

Canals  and  Embankments.    If  conducted  by  private  enterprise,  would  deprive  the  Govern- 
ment of  a  large  amount  of  profit,  Kennedy  7699 Does  not  think  it  practicable  to  make 

canals  from  any  of  the  great  cotton  fields  in  the  interior  to  the  places  of  exportation,  Sims 
8812. See  also  Irrigation.        Public  Works. 

Ca  nteens.     Were  established  antecedent  to  1834,  Melvill  1 59 ^Before  Lord  W.  Bentinck'^ 

arrival  in  India,  ib.  160 They  have  since  been  greatly  extended,  but  whether  it  has 

been  beneficial  or  the  reverse  has  been  doubted,  ib.  159 ^The  equalization  of  the  allow- 
ances was  suggested  by  hi?  Lordship,  ib.  160. 

Carry  The  Right  Rev.  Bishop.     Went  to  India  as  chaplain  in  1815;  was  appointed  arch- 
deacon in  1832,  and  consecrated  Bishop  of  Bombay  in  1837 ;  8027 Establishment  of 

the  Church  of  England  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  8030 It  is  desirable  that  thd 

chaplains  should  be  young  men,  and  by  the  rules  of  the  court  they  must  have  been  in  orders 

two  years  before  they  come  out,  8031 ^They  are  licensed  by  the  Bishop  of  London, 

8032 But  scarcely  enough  has  been  done  to  secure  the  chaplains  being  of  the  character 

required  for  their  position,  8034 Concurs  with  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  that  a  certain 

number  should  be  m  the  recommendation  of  the  bishop,  8036 There  are  no  dergy- 

men  in  India  except  chaplains  and  missionaries,  8038 Would  not  be  advisable  for  the 

bishop  to  recommend  chaplains  from  amongst  the  missionaries,  8039 ^With  one  or  two 

exceptions  the  Bombay  chaplains  have  not  come  out  in  debt,  8042. 

An  increase  in  the  number  of  chaplains  is  required,  8042.  8053.  8062 A  reserve  of  a 

few  to  fill  upjeacancies  would  be  very  desirable,  8043 Men  are  not  often  buried  without 

the  rites  of  religion,  8044 Number  of  stations  in  Bombay  at  which  European  troops 

are  quartered,  8048.  8060 There  is  always  a  chaplain  where  there  is  a  European  regi- 
ment, 8049.  8055 And  generally  where  European  companies  are  stationed,  8057 

About  one-fourth  of  the  number  on  the  list  are  usually  absent,  8063 ^Their  salaries^ 

8070.  8072. 

1  he  archdeacon's  salary  was  reduced  at  the  renewal  of  the  last  Charter,  8066 Prom 

1,400  rupees  to  250  rupees  a  month,  8067 The  appointment  was  then  given  to  a 

chaplain,  8068 It  is  decidedly  inconvenient,  8074 — —Objections  to  the  arrangement, 

8075  et  seq. It  reduces  the  office  of  archdeacon  very  much  to  a  sinecure,   8080 

Concurs  with  Archdeacon  Shortland,  that  he  should  be  relieved  from  the  duties  of  chaplain^ 

and  authorised  and  enabled  to  make  visitations  when  required,  8083 The  size  of  the 

dioceses  would  still  give  the  bishop  ample  work,  8084. 

A  different  arrangement  of  the  dioceses  of  Madras  and  Bombay  would  be  convenient^ 
8086 ^The  limits  of  the  Bombay  diocese  are  contddered  to  be  the  limits  of  the  Presi- 
dency, 809C All  the  stations  in  the  Dukhan  would  more  conveniently  belong  to  Bom- 
bay, 8092 And  all  stations  on  the  Malabar  coast  which  can  be  reached  by  a  steamer, 

8093. 
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There  are  Roroao-^stfaolie  dtatplaine  at  the  staEtions,  8005 And  they  vaokj  go  into  the 

field  with  a  large  force,  but  not  with  distinct  raiments,  80^6 Allowance  ma^  to  them, 

8097 They  are  iq^pointed  by  their  own  bisrops,  8098 Grovemment  faands  liaye  been 

apprqpTtated  for  extending  or  building  Romaa-eatfaolic  chapels,  8099. 

Statement  of  the  provision  for  tie  education  of  the  Christian  children  of  the  poorer  classes, 

8100 ^The  natives  have  no  public  charitable  establishments  independent  of  Government, 

8102 —  Except  a  hospital  built  by  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy,  8103.     The  churches  are 

pretty  well  attended  once  on  a  Sunday,  8106 ^Those  who  never  attend  church  ai-e  rather 

the  exception,  8106 Wherever  there  is  a  regiment  they  attend  once  a  day  pretty  regu- 
larly, 8109 In  the  island  of  Bombay  there  is  a  Presbyterian  church,  also  the  Soc^h 

free  church,  8111 Service  is  performed  at  an  hour  convenient  for  the  soldiers  to  attend, 

8113. 

There  is  a  large  class  of  nominal  Christians  on  the  west  coast  of  India,  8117 — — 'ITiey  are 

Roman-catholics,  8119,  8120 Considerable  improvement  has  of  late  years  taken  place  in 

the  Eoraan-catholic  priests;  some  are  very  intelligent,  8122 ITiey  are  both  Europeans 

and  natives,  8123 — —Some  are  under  the  vicar-apostolic,  and  the  others  under  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Goa,  8125 ^There  is  a  schism  amongst  them  on  the  question,  8127.     Position 

of  the  English  Government  towards  them ;  the  object  is  not  to  recognise  the  authority  of 

the  Archbishop  of  Go*  over  the  diurches  in  the  Isknd  of  Bombay,  8131 Of  late  years 

there  have  been  scarcely  any  conversions  by  the  Romaa-cathoUc  priests,  8139 A  few 

of  the  children  of  the  native  Roman-cathoKcs  have  been  reocivea  into  the  Indu-British 
schools ;  they  are  reserved,  and  do  not  like  to  enter  into  conversation  on  the  subject  of 
religion  with  Protestants,  8140. 

Never  heard  that  diaplains  had  been  prohibited  from  acquiring  the  vernacular  lan- 
guages, 8141 But  a  recommendation  that  they  should  be  required  to  undergo  an 

examination  after  a  certain  time  was  not  countenanced  at  home,  8142 Ways    in 

which  chaplains  might  be  useful,  if  acquainted  with   the  native   language,  8173 

Statement  of  the  agencies  at  work  in  the  Bwnbay   Presidency  for  tne  conversion  of 

the  natives,  8145.  8148 — —There  aie  five  missions  of  different  societies,  8145 ^The 

actual  result  in  conversions  may  be  small,  but  there  is  an  immense  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity spread  abroad,  8149.  Is  of  opinion  that  the  Bible  might  be  taught  with  safety 
in  the  Government  schools,  if  the  attendance  were  voluntary;  a  lecture  upon  Scrip- 
ture would  be  well  attended,  but  there  woirid  be  a  difficulty  in  getting  lecturers,  8150 

Government  giving  grants  in  aid  of  the  diflTerent  schools  is  the  only  fair  way  of 

meeting  the  difficulty,  8151 ^There  would  be  no  danger  of  alarming  the  native  mind 

by  such  grants,  8152 Though  the  Scriptures  jffc  not  taught,  considerable  instruction 

is  given  on  subjects  connected  with  Christianity,  ih. A  number  of  Bibles  with  mar- 
ginal references,  ordered  out  by  the  Bombay  Bible  Society,  were  soon  disposed  of, 
principally  to  natives,  8157 Does  not  remember  a  single  instance  of  absolute  con- 
version of  boys  who  hafve  attended  the  Government  schools,  8156         But  they  are  quite 

infidels  as  to  their  own  religion,  8158 Opinion  of  a  Brahmin  professor  of  the  El^n- 

stone  Institution  as  to  the  state  of  Hindooiem,  8159 There  is  a  general  feeling  that 

the  downfall  of  Hindooism  mtcj  be  expected,  8161.  8163. 

Two  natives  have  been  ordained  in  the  diocese  of  Bombay,  8167 The  one,  a 

Brahmin,  had  been  educated  in  the  Church  Mission  Society  School  at  Nassick;   the 

other  was  an  apothecary  in  a  native  regiment,   8170 It  is  desirable  to  encourage 

them;  they  would  be  very  usefiil  among  the  camp  followers,  8179.     The  senior  chaplam 

at  Bombay  is  the  only  chaplain  that  has  a  house  f\imished  him  by  Gtjvemment,  8171 

When  in  India  recommenoed  the  opening  of  schools  in  every  bazaar  where  we  have  a 
European  station ;  they  should  be  placiM  imder  the  chaplain ;  the  chaplains  might  also 
superintend  the  education  of  the  sons  of  chieftains ;  young  naeii  and  boys  wards  of  (Govern- 
ment, 8173 Does  not  think  that  it  would  be  distastefbl  to  the  relatbas  of  those  ehiefs, 

8181-8185 ^If  done  cautiously,  8185. 

The  Bishop  of  Bombay  has  2,000  rupees  a  month  salary,  8190 And  an  allow- 
ance of  1,000  rupees  a  month,  the  use  of  tents  and  the  carriage  of  tents  when  travelling, 

8187.  8192 -A  consolidated  salary  would  probably  be  more  convenient,   8186 

The  allowance  is  a  fair  allowance,  and  ample  to  cover  the  extra  expense  of  travelling, 

8194.  8199-8204 The  expense  of  living  at  Bombay  is  greater  than  at  Calcutta,  8195 

—The  bishop  has  a  pension  at  the  end  of  the  service,  8198— -When  traveHing  he  has 

a  small  guard  for  his  oaggage,  8205 And  a  European  medical  attendant,  8206- 

He  is  saluted  at  the  stations,  8207— Witness  visited  each  station  once  in  three  years, 
8208. 

Allowances  are  made  to  some  of  the  temples  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  8211 In 

consequence  of  grants  by  former  Governments,  8212 Sometimes  in  lieu  of  temple 

lands  resumed,  8215 Government  has  been  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  such  payments, 

8217 There  is  a  continued  eflfort  to  get  quit  of  the  connexion  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
ment, 8219.     Government  has  been  anxious  to  discontinue  the  attendance  of  troops  and 

Europeans  at  festivals  or  processions,  and  it  is  in  a  measure  discontinued,  822 1-8224- In 

some  instances,  as  a  mere  matter  of  police,  it  is  necessary ;  the  instructions  are  to  make 

the 
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Carry  The  Right  Rev.  5wAop— continued. 

ti)e  atten4aBiMB  a6  wmA  m  poesible  sa  ^tteadaace  on  tbe  Prince,  and  tbnt  liie  troops 

rinwdd  be  liiecharged  before  tkejr  aetnally  arxtiye  «t  tbe  teazle,  822d ^Tbere  b  no  ooea- 

Bien  to  take  them  exactly  up  to  tbe  temple,  ^26. 

Carriages.    Are  sometimes  pressed  wben  a  corps  is  moying,  but  tlie  owners  are  well  paid 
for  it,  Burlton  614. 

Casie.    Stalemait  of  the  di£^ent  castes  in  tbe  Bengal,    Madras,  atid  Bombay  armies, 

Melvill  S8 The  prejudices  of  the  higher  castes  is  not  a  sufficient  ^osobl  for  enlisting 

men  of  a  lower  caste.  Viscount  Gaugh  714 There  is  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  sometimos 

with  high  caste  men,  Viseennl  Hardmge  2066.  Natives  of  die  lowest  caste  are  not 
allowed  to  enter  the  courts  of  law  in  the  Madras  Presideney ;  tbor  evidence  is  ta^n 

outside,  Duff  4151 Caste  has  not  been  foxmd  to  create  any  di£Bcalty  ia  the  schools, 

Edwards  5805 ^Except  tbe  lowest  of  all,  the  Pariah  caste,  ib.    The  low  caste  forms 

a  small  section  of  the  popolatioD,  P^rry  5912 ^Woold  not  averse  tbem ;  tbey  are  not 

given  to  pilfering,  ^.  5i913.    Complaints  have  been  made  that  caste  has  been  interfered 

with  by  the  new  system  of  feetfing  imd  messing  prisoners,  Halliehy  3503 Castes  are 

divided  into  very  minute  classes,  9&.  3519 It  was  a  matter  of  surprise  when  the  new 

cooking  eyetem  was  introduced  into  the  gaols  of  the  Bahar  Proviuees,  iL Tbe  sup- 
posed infiucrtion  of  caste  produoed  serious  outln'eaks  at  Benares,  Patna,  and  Chuprah,  26. 
3505 And  also  at  Qya,  ib.  3521. 

Loss  of  caste  involves  loss  of  inheritance,  Dttff  4167 With  the  native,  caste  is 

almost  everything,  ib,  4214 ^Is  a  social  rather  than  a  religious  distinction,  Marshmau 

•6438 A  man's  exclusion  from  caste  turns  almost  entirely  upon  the  point  whether 

he  shall  be  invited  to  social  and  religious  festivities  or  not,  tb.  6543— ^Nothing  can  be 

more  indefinite  than  the  question  of  caste,  t5.  6502 Or  looser  than  the  idea  the  natives 

themselves  entertain  of  it,  ib.  6508 According  to  the  letter  of  tbe  Shastras,  scarcely  a 

native  in  Calcutta  has  any  caste  left,  Marskman  6502  ;  2>t(jf  6126— Is  only  aware  of  one 

instance  of  loss  of  caste  within  the  last  thirty  years,  Marshman  6503 Loss  of  caste  inca- 
pacitates a  party  from  the  perfonnance  of  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  bis  parents  or  ances- 
tors, I>uff6l27 ^Which  works  a  forfeiture  of  his  patrimony  by  the  Hindoo  law,  ib. 

6131 Crossing  the  sea  does  not  inciu*  an  irreparable  loss  of  caste,  Cameron  7373- 

It  may  be  repaired  by  payment  of  a  fine,  ib.    Natives  of  the  higher  caste  attend  the 

English  Institution  at  Calcutta,  2>i{^  6 126 About  one-third  or  one-fourth  are  Bi'ah- 

mins,  ib. ^There  was  no  dxflBculty  at  Hooghly  College,  arising  from  the  distinctions  of 

caste.  Wise  6935 No  difiScuhies  in  the  schools,  Norton  6375 Except  that  upon 

some  Pariahs  being  admitted  it  was  necessary  to  expel  some  students,  who  almost  all 

asked  to  return  again,  ib. Education  has  a  great  tendency  to  subvert  the  distinctions 

of  caste,  U).  6374 Native  judges  are  influenced  by  the  prejudices  of  caste,  Wise  5380. 

See  also  Education.         Funeral  Rkes.         Hmdo^ism.         Lex  Loci. 

Catechists.     A  large  number  of  catechists  are  now  being  trained,  with  a  view  to  their  ulti- 
mate ordination,  Keane  7991. 

Cattle  {Public).     The  fpublic  cattle  are  mostly  furnished  from  the  cattle  stud  at  Hissar, 

Burlton  546 Cattle,  when   purchased,   are  passed  by  a  committee  of  commissioned 

officers  appointed  by  the  commanding  officer,  and  on  beii^  appnwed  of  are  branded  in 
the  presence  of  the  committee,  paid  for  by  the  commissary,  and  entered  in  the  bocJcs,  Burlton 

648 The  public  estaUishments  furnish  a  sufficiency  for  all  general  purposes,  t^.  550 

They  are  kept  for  the  ccmveyance  of  tents,  ammunitioii,  amd  pubMc  stores,  iA.  551 

Are  chiefly  supplied  from  the  public  establishments,  589-591 They  cost  more  per- 
haps than  what  they  can  be  bought  for,  but  they  are  of  a  superior  kind,  ib.  592.  I  he 
cattle  studs  are  under  the  Commissariat,  ib.  594 There  have  bcai  but  very  few  com- 
plaints of  the  cattle  not  being  fed  by  the  Commissariat,  &.  570 Does  not  recollect 

any  complaint  on  that  score  during  the  Affghan  war  ;  ^here  was  no  oemplaint  of  want  of 

grain,  ib.  57^ But  the  cattle  suffered  very  much  for  want  of  green  fodder,  which  is 

not  provided  by  contract,  »&.  573 The  Bengal  establidiment  of  public  cattle  is  about 

5,000  or  6,000  camels,  ib.  595 As  many  transport  train  bullocks,  ib.  596 ^And  500 

or  600  elephants,  ib.  597 ^The  elephants,  camels,  and  bullodis,  exeept  those  attached 

to  the  artillery,  are  entirely  under  the  Commissariat,  ib.  598. 

See  also  Commissariat. 

Cavalry: 

Irregular. -^Consiata  of  21,020  men,  Melvill  12 Not  including  the  contingents,  but 

including  the  Scinde  horse,  ib.  13,  14 It  has  been   increased  from  five  regiments  at 

Bengal  and  one  at  Bombay,  in  1834,  to  twenty  three  regiments  at  Bengal,  and  dx  at 

Bombay,  ib.  60 Grounds  on  which  such  increase  has  been  nmde,  tt.  61- — It  is 

orticered  from  the  regular  army,  ib.  15.  The  irregular  horse  are  a  most  efficient  and  useful 
arm  of  the  service.  Cotton  351,  352  The  irregular  man  is  hired  for  so  much  a  month 
for  man  and  horse,  ib.  353 From  what  class  of  men  recruited,  ib.  369 Are  of  better 

(20 — Inp.)  £  2  families 
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Ca  FALR  Y — /rr^ttfar— continued, 
families  generally  than  the  foot  soldiers;  are  generally  Mahomedans,  Cotton  371 ;  Pollock 

446, 446 The  regiment  shave  but  three  European  officers.  Pollock  444 ;  Napier  823 

And  have  unquestionably  behaved  well  in  the  field,  Pollock  4A4 ^Does  not  consider  them 

superior  to  the  regular  cavalry  corps,  ib.  448 The  irregular  horse  are  much  less  expen- 
sive than  the  re^ar  cavalry,  Berkeley  492 ^The  native  officers  are  generally  of  high 

caste,  and  have  horses  of  their  own,  which  they  let  out  to  other  men,  ib. 

They  are  generally  more  expert  in  the  use  of  their  arms  than  the  regular,  Berkeley 

493 Their  saddles  are  better  suited  to  them,  ib.  '494 They  provide  their  own 

swords,  and  almost  always  cut,  ib.  495 It  is  a  more  popular  service  than  the  regular 

cavalry,  ib.  496 The  men  about  Arcot  who  used  to  enlist  in  the  regular  cavalry,  now 

prefer  the  Mysore  irregular  horse,  i^.  497 The  superiority  of  the  irregular  to  the  regular 

cavdry  is  in  some  degree  owing  to  the  equipment,  but  generally  they  are  a  better  class 

of  men ;  their  native  officers  are  a  very  superior  class.  Viscount  Gough  667 ^Their  pay 

is  insufficient,  ib. Are  more  effective  in  the  field  than  the  regular  cavalry,  ib,  668 

The  European  officers  are  almost  universally  very  judiciously  selected,  ib.  670 Each 

regiment  has  a  uniform,  the  national  dress,  of  a  peculiar  colour,  ib.  672 The  officers 

have  a  fancy  uniform  of  their  own,  assiniilating  to  that  of  the  men,  *.  675 ^There  is 

no  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  officers  to  wear  such  a  dress,  t^.  677 ^The  irregular 

cavalry  are  very  well  officered,  and  the  officers  are  of  a  superior  grade,  ib.  678 The 

command  of  an  irregular  regiment  is  the  most  desirable  of  any  in  India,  ib.  691 

The  pay  is  1200  rupees  a  month,  ib.  692,     Ihe  irregular  cavalry  have  horses  and  mares 

working  together,  Napier  812 The  irregular  cavalry   and  infantry  are  both  very 

superior  to  the  regular,  ib.  823 ^The  reason  is,  the  officers  are  all  selected,  ib.  823, 

824,  825 And  he  has  no  European  society  to  divert  him  fi-om  his  military  duties, 

ib.  825.     Never  saw  a  better  corps  of  irregular  cavalry  than  the  Scinde  irregular  horse. 

Viscount  Melville  1379 A  sreat  many  of  them  were  Hindoostanee,  ib.  1381 Should 

consider  the  irr^ular  preferable  to  the  regular  cavalry,  ib.  1382 ^The  men  prefer  their 

native  dress,  and  act  better  when  dressed  in  it,  than  when  dressed  as  Europeans,  ib. 

They  are  more  manageable  for  field  operations  than  the  regular.  Viscount  Hardinge  1998 

^ ^The  drill  is  much  the  same  as  we  should  give  the  yeomanry  here,  ib.  1999 They 

are  a  larger  force  than  the  re^lar ;  there  are  eighteen  regiments  in  Bengal  alone,  ib.  2007 

They  perform  civil  duties,  ib.  2008 But  finding  it  deteriorated  the  discipline, 

l^ade  arrangements  by  which  two  regiments  should  be  always  employed  as  a  civil  corps, 
but  for  no  fonger  a  period  than  three  years  at  a  time,  ib.  2009. 

Regular. — It  consists  of  10,186  men,  Melvill  12 The  regular  native  cavalry  has  not 

been  increased  since  1834,  ib.  57 ^'ITie  cavalry  soldier  is  generally  of  a  higher  class 

than  the  foot  soldier,  Berkeley  488 With  respect  to  their  mode  of  riding  and  arms, 

the  native  cavalry  would  be  more  effective  if  left  to  the  system  they  have  been  used  to. 

Cotton  357.  359 ^Ihe  rejajular  cavalry  have  behaved  admirably,  generallv  speakings 

Pollock  448 You  must  have  a  proportion  of  regular  cavalry  with  every  large  army. 

Cotton  352 Suggestions  for  improvement  in  the  dress  and  equipment  of  the  cavalry. 

Viscount  Gough  664 One  regiment  of  regular  cavalry  would  cost  about  as  much  as  two 

yegiments  of  irregular,  ib.  668 ^The  regiments  of  regular  cavalry  have  from  550  to  560 

men,  and  the  irregular  regiments  from  600  to  800,  including  officers,  ib.  669. 

The  cavalry  in  India  must  be  gelded,  stallions  are  not  fit  for  it,  Napier  806 Believes 

all  cavalry  officers  are  against  employing  stallions,  ib.  811 Inconveniences  arising  from 

the  employment  of  stallions,  i&.  806-811 Believes  that  geldings  have  fully  answered 

in  the  Madras  Presidency,  both  with  cavalry  and  artillery,  ib.  807 A  gelding  will  bear 

more  fatigue,  Napier  811.  Cavalry  is  considered  to  be  the  preferable  service  in  the  army, 
Alexander  1012 ^The  command  of  a  cavalrv  regiment  is  more  lucrative  than  any  in- 
fantry regimental  appointment,  ib.  1016 The  drill  is  the  same,  and  the  arms  to  a  great 

extent  the  same  as  the  European,  Vicount  Hardinge  1998 The  proportion  of  European 

officers  is  larger  to  the  number  of  men  than  in  the  infantry,  though  not  more  numerous 

than  in  the  mfantry,  ib.  2002,  2003 ^They  do  not  perform  civil  duties,  ib.  2009 

The  impression  in  India  of  late  years  has  been,  that  a  regular  is  not  so  efficient  as  an 

irregular  regiment,  ib.  1997 Increase  of  officers  in  the  native  cavalry  is  not  as  essential 

as  in  the  infantry,  ib.  2004 ^The  regular  cavalry  regiments  have  about  600  swords,  the 

irregular  800,  but  the  expense  of  the  officers  alone  of  a  regular  regiment  is  nearly  equal 
to  the  whole  cost  of  an  irregular  corps,  2010,  2011. 

See  also  Arms  and  Accoutrements.  Army.  Bargheers.  Bombay  Irregular 

Horse.  Caste.  Furlough.  Guzerat  Horse.  Irregular  Corps.  Jagheedwr 
Horse.  NizanCs  Horse.  Officers.  Pay  and  Allowances.  Poonah  Horn. 
Recruiting.         Scinde  Irregular  Horse.         Southern  Mahratta  Horse. 

Centralization  of  Government.    Would  extend  the  system  which  has  worked  successfully  in 
some  parts  of  India  to  other  parts,  Trevelyan  6774. 

Change  to  the  Sea.     Meaning  of  the  expression^  Mehill  213. 

CHAPLAINS: 
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Chaplains: 

There  is  but  one  In  the  field  with  an  army^  Viscount  Gough  710 It  is  advisable 

to  have  one  at  every  station  with  European  troops,  ib.  763 There  is  a  defidency 

in  their  number,  ib.  764.  767 They  are  all  sent  out  on  the  military  establishment, 

and    are  called   military   chaplains.   Bird  7160.      They  are   hardly  sufficient  for  the 

duty,  ib.  7161 ^An  increase  is  necessary  now  that  we  have  the  Punjaub.  ib.  7162 

The  European  chaplains  ought  to  be  increased,  as  the  British  dominions  have  been 

considerably  extended,  w.  7139 Very  few  of  them  are  familiar  with  the  native  lan- 
guages, ib.  7141. 

At  the  large  stations  where  native  Christians  have  accumulated,  the  chaplains  should 
have  native  assistants,  jBirrf  7127.  7140 Salary  proposed  for  them,  ib.  7132 The  pro- 
position is  to  appoint  them  where  chaplains  already  exist ;  it  may  be  extended  afterwards, 

ib.  7142 Grounds  upon  which  it  was  reconmiended,  ib.  7137  et  seq. The  proposition 

was  submitted  to  Lord  Hardinge,  who  sent  it  home  with  a  recommendation  in  its  favour, 

lb.  7152 ^But  objections  were  made  to  the  appointment  of  a  lower  order  of  chaplains, 

ib.  7154 ^The  home  authorities,  refused  to  authorise  their  appointment,  ib.  7159.     Two 

natives  have  been  ordiuned  in  the  Bombay  diocese,  Biffht  Rev.  Bishop  Carr  8167 

How  prepared  for  holy  orders,  i^.  8170 It  would  be  very  desirable  to  extend  the 

employment  of  them  as  chaplains,  ib.  8179 They  would  be  much  cheaper,  ib.  8180 

Opinion  that  a  small  body  of  indigenous  chaplains  maintained  by  the  Company  is  of 

the  highest  importance,  Biffkt  Rev.  Bishop  Spencer  8386 An  arrangement  for  the 

ordination  of  native  clergymen  would  aid  greatly  the  increase  of  Christianity  in  India, 

ib.  8387 It  would  not  Jarm  the  native  mind,  ib.  8388 Such  chaplains  would  require 

to  be  placed  under  European  superintendence,  ib.  8390 As  the  natives  have  not  the 

same  vigour  and  the  same  solidity  of  character ;  but  they  have  done  excellent  service  in 
India,  ib.  8391. 

Never  heard  any  complaint  of  the  Government  chaplains  attempting  to  convert  the 

natives.  Duff  6145 The  character  of  the  Government  chaplains  has  vastly  improved 

since  the  establishment  of  the  episcopacy.  Bird  7163 The  number  of  the  chaplains  is 

certidnly  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  servants  of  the  Company,  and  of  the  Europeans 

settled  in  India,  Keane  7927 Grounds  of  such  opinion,  ib,  7929.  7935 An  increase 

in  the  number  is  required.  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Carr  8042.  8053 It  is  highly  desirable. 

Right  Rev.  Bishop  Spencer  8378 They  should  be  required  to  learn  the  native  lan- 
guages, Ke%ne  7936;  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Carr  8153 Is  not  aware  of  chaplfuns  having 

been  discouraged  in  acquiring  the  languages ;  but  a  recommendation  from  the  Bombay 
Government  fliat  they  should  be  required  to  undergo  an  examination  after  a  cei-tain  time 

was  not  countenanced  at  home,  ib.  8142 Chaplains  have  taken  part  in  the  missionary 

societies,  ib.  8143.     Disadvantage  of  their  position  as  compared  with  the  other  servants 

of  the  Company,  Keane  7937 They  are  the  worst  paid  covenanted  servants  in  India, 

ib.  7938 A  full  chaplain  receives  800  rupees  a  month,  ib.  7941 An  assistant  chap- 
lain is  entitled  to  a  pension  at  the  end  of  seventeen  years'  service,  ib.  7943 A  nns- 

sionary  is  a  more  independent  man,  and  has  not  the  same  claims  upon  him  to  expend 
money  as  a  chaplain  has,  ib.  7940 Chaplains  ought  to  go  to  places  where  the  Com- 
pany's servants  exclusively  reside ;    large  town  congregations  should  be  provided  with 

clergymen  paid  bv  themselves,  ib.  7949 Clergymen  in  India  are  all  either  chaplains 

or  missionaries,  hight  Rev.  Bishop  Carr  8038 Chaplains  are  always  present  witn  the 

European  regiments  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  ib.  8049 And  generally  at  the  out- 
stations  where  Europeans  are  stationed,  ib.  8057,  8058 ^But  there  is  no  provision  for 

the  presence  of  a  chaplain  with  each  European  regiment  on  leaving  a  station,  unless  they 
go  on  actual  service,  ib.  8051. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  they  should  be  young  men ;  by  the  rules  of  the  court  they 
must  have  been  in  orders  two  years  before  they  come  out.  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Carr  8031 

They  are  licensed  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  ib.  8032 But  scarcely  enough 

has  been  done  to  secure  the  chaplains  being  of  the  character  required  for  their  position, 

il&.  8034  et  seq. It   would  not  be  desirable  to  select  a  portion  of  them  from  among 

the  missionaries,  ib.  8039 Chaplains  at  Bombay,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  have 

not  come  out  in  debt,  ib.  8041 It  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  a  reserve  of 

a  few  chaplains,  ib.  8043 Chaplains  should  have  the  superintendence  of  schools  to 

be  established  in  every  bazaar  at  European  stations,  and  also  of  the  education  of  native 

native  youths,  the  sons  of  chieftains  and  wards  of  Government,  tb.  8173 ^Does  not  think 

that  this  last  suggestion  would  be  distasteful  to  the  chiefs,  ib.  8181-8185 Does  not 

think  that  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  whether  the  men  who  are  sent  out  as  chaplains  are  in 
debt.  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Spencer  8383.     Does  not  concur  with  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta 

that  a  certidn  number  of  chaplains  ought  to  be  recommended  by  the  bishop,  ib.  8384 

On  the  whole  the  appointments  by  the  Court  of  Directors  are  very  good,  ib.  8379 

At  Bombay  there  is  generally  one-fourth  of  the  number  on  the  list  absent  from  various 

causes.  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Carr  8063 ^I'he  senior  chaplain  alone  has  a  house  fumidied 

bim  by  Government,  ib.  817L 

See  further  Bishops.        Christians,       Church.       Conversions  and  Converts.      Religious 
Instruction. 
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Charitable  Institutions  {Native).     The  only  institution  bv  natives  at  Bombay  is  a  boq)itaI 
by  Sir  Jamsejtee  Jgeebhoy,  Riffht  Rev.  Bishop  Csarr  8103. 

Charter  Act,  1833.     The  only  safe  and  successful  way  of  carrying  out  the  eighty-seventh 
clause  will  be,  not  by  placing  individuals  much  above  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  but  by 

frogressively  extending  the  limits  of  employment  to  all  natives,  Trevelt/an  6583- ^The 
^a^amentary  inquiry  has  created  a  very  deep  interest  at  Bombay,  Perry  2512 And 

an  association  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  English  public 

and  Government  to  the  state  of  India,  ib.  2515 Evidence  upon  the  construction  of  the 

43d,  53d,  and  103d  clauses  of  the  Charter  Act,  with  cases  and  opinions,  Melvill  5211-524S. 

Cheltenham  Colkffe.    Is  only  a  school,  but  particularly  well  adapted  for  aseertuning  whe- 
ther yoTmg  men  are  likely  to  excel  in  the  military  or  in  any  other  profession,  Padey  5742 

^Boys  are  received  from  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven,  ib.  5747 They  generally  stand 

high  at  Addiscombe,  ib.  5750 It  is  remarkably  well  managed,  ih. 

See  also  Education, 

Chief  Justice  of  the  Sudder  Court     Reasons  in  favour  of  having  such  an  officer,  Hawkins 
4364. 

See  also  Courts  of  Justice. 

Children  of  Soldiers.     There  is  no  provision  for  them  after  the  death  of  the  parent,  excei)t 

the  orpnan  allowance,  which  lasts  for  a  certain  time,  Alexander  1261.  1264 There  is 

great  difficulty  in  providing  for  the  sons  of  soldiers,  ib.  1262. 

China  War.     It  did  not  cost  the  Government  nor  the  East  In(Sa  Company  one  farthing ; 
tiie  treaties  of  Canton  and  Nankin  provided  by  the  repayment  of  the  expenses  ^  the 

war.  Viscount  Gough  790 Several  men  were  lost  on  the  passage  to  China  by  the  fSmn- 

dering  of  an  unaeaworthy  vessel,  Alexander  1126. 

Chinese  Social  System.    Probable  conservative  element  in  it,  and  remarks  upon  it,  Trevelyan 
6749 They  are  in  about  the  same  state  of  civilization  as  the  Indians,  ib.  6751. 

Christians.    In  the  return  of  the  castes  in  the  army  are  the  fifers  and  drummers,  Melvill 
231 They  are  half^jastes,  ib.  232. 

Christians  {Native).     Are  sworn  in  all  courts  as  in  En^and,  Halliday  4530 There  are 

not  many  in  the  outlying  parts  of  our  Indian  empire.  Bird  7169 Never  heard  of  chil- 
dren being  turned  out  of  school  on  account  of  their  conversion.  Wise  7043 There  are 

a  great  many  now  in  different  parts  of  India,  Bird  7125 Have  subscribed  lai^ely  for 

religious  and  charitable  purposes  among  themselves.   Tucker  8262.    Who  are  included 

under  the  term  Native  Christians,  Duff  624,1 It  is  the  duty  of  Government  to  see 

that  those  attached  to  our  Establishment  have  their  religious  wants  attended  to,  Bird 
7129 'Several  of  them  have  been  ordained,  ib.  7130 Has  no  doubt  but  that  Euro- 
peans would  accept  their  ministration,  ib.  7135 Their  employment  would  afford  great 

encouragement  to  education,  ib.  7138 Opinion  that  they  are  sincerely  attached  to  the 

British  Government.,  Tucker  8336 ^Those  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England  are 

about  59,306  out  of  94,145,  ib.  8337 ^And  about  one-half  are  the  children  of  Chris- 
tian parents,  ib.  8338 There  is  a  most  marked  difference  of  character  when  compared 

with  the  heathen,  in  the  common  relations  of  life,  ib.  8367. 

See  also  Bible.  Conversions.  Converts.  EdttcuHon.  Missionaries. 

Missionary  Schools.        Belgian.         Beligious  Instruction. 

Christian  Villages,     The  system  has  been  tried  in  some  parts  of  India,  but  doubts  its  suc- 
cess, Keane  7994 Because  a  convert  can  do  more  good  among  his  heathen  relations,  iL 

7995 The  inhabitants  of  the  Christian  villages  in  Southern  India  certainly  do  adorn 

by  their  lives  the  doctrines  they  profess  to  have  taken  up,  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Spencer 

8393 Opinion  that  they  are  a  very  great  blessing  to  the  country  in  every  point  of 

view,  ib.  8395 The  Christian  community  in  India  should  be  recognised  in  all  acts  of 

legislation,  and  all  Christian  endowments  encouraged  and  protected,  Keaine  8019. 

CkriManity.    Noticing  short  of  it  will  effect  any  real  moral  change  in  the  natives  of  India,  Tre- 

vefyan  6780 Would  rely  more  upon  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  improvement  to  guide 

the  natives  to  it,  than  to  the  introduction  of  religious  instruction  in  the  Government  schools, 

Norton  6361 But  without  interfJering  with  the  effoi*ts  of  others,  ib. Any  Gt)vemment 

interference  would  excite  animosity,  ib.  6362 Its  progress  might  be  greatl;^  prejudiced 

by  any  departiure  from  well-defined  and  established  principles,  m  order  to  ffive  scope  to 

religious  enthusiasm,   Trevelyan  6796 ^Remarks  upon  Government  inteiference ;   the 

greatest  danger  to  Christianity  is  the  liability  to  panic  and  reaction  in  the  native  mind,.i^. 

6800 Testimony  of  Lord  W.  Bentinck  and  JVlr.  Robinson  to  the  same  effect,  cited,  ih. 

^It  would  be  impolitic  at  present  to  admit  Christian  teaching,  Wise  7039 The 

time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  Government  could  with  safety  tdce  any  direct  part  in 

propagating  it,  Bird  7102 -Would  be  attended  with  considerable  danger  ib.  7103- 

It  would  be  very  unwise  to  interrupt  what  is  going  on  by  exciting  the  religious  feelings 
of  the  natives,  Cameron! 41^. 
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Though  not  directly  tonght  in  the  Goyernment  schools,  works  are  admitted  in  them  inrolv- 

ing  the  truth  of  it,  Cameron  7427 A  desire  to  know  something  of  it  is  greatly  increased 

by  the  course  of  instruction  at  Hooghly  and  Dacca,  Wise  7027— — ^Wheie  the  knowledge 
of  Christianity  acquired  by  the  students  has  astonished  clergymen  and  missionaries  who 
have  examined  them,  ib.  7028 A  considerable  amount  of  it  is  taught  in  the  Govern- 
ment schools,  Riffht  Rev.  Bishop  Carr,  8152-8155 Some  of  its  most  bitter  opponents 

are  the  young  men  trained  at  the  Government  colleges,  Marshman  6446.  It  is  dai^  gain- 
ing ground  in  India ;  the  Brahminical  principles  are  not  regarded  now  as  they  used  to  be, 

Keane  7990 It  is  decidedly  not  desirable  for  Goyemment  to  adopt  a  proselyting  systan,  ib. 

8015 Statement  of  the  indirect  means  by  which  the  Government  might  aid  the  mission- 
aries, ib,  8016  et  seq, The  most  desirable  plan  for  Government  connexion  with  educa- 
tion, as  regards  Christianity,  would  be  to  give  grants  in  aid  of  all  schools  e^icept  those 
where  indecent  books  are  taught ;  a  preposition  has  been  made  by  the  Madras  Govern- 
ment to  this  effect,  Tueker  8303- Though  there  are  instances  of  alarm  in  the  native 

mind  at  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  India,  generally  speaking  the  natives  rather  despise 
us  for  want  of  courage  in  setting  forward  oar  religion,  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Spencer  8396 

At  one  time  there  was  needless  alarm  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  Government,  ib.  8400 

But  never  found  any  discouragement  from  the  Home  Government,  ib.  8401. 

See  also  Bible,         Bishops,         Catechists,  Chaplains,         Conversions  and  Converts. 

Education,         Hindooism.         Lex  Loci^  or  Liberty  of  Conscience  Act,        Missions. 
Religious  Instruction.         Toleration.         Translation, 

Church  Missiancny  Society,     Statement  of  the  missions  of  the  society  in  India,  Tucker  8232  et 

sea,;  Appendix  (P.)  Second  Report,  p.  620 There  are  eighty-eight  ordained  clergymen 

missionaries  in  India,  ib,  8233 The  affairs  of  the  society  are  administered  by  a  com- 
mittee at  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  respectively,  ib,  8234 ^The  Bishop  is  a 

member  of  the  committee,  but  not  ex-officio,  df.  8235-8237 The  civil  and  military 

servants  of  the  Company  render  very  great  and  very  cordial  assistance,  ib.  8238 ^The 

object  of  the  society  with  regard  to  native  pastors,  is  to  call  upon  the  native  Christians  to 

raise  a  fund  for  the  support  and  endowment  of  the  Church,  ib,  8261 The  society  has 

no  station  at  Tuticorin,  ib,  8276 It  is  making  every  effort  to  extend  education  further 

than  has  hitherto  been  done,  and  to  raise  the  character  of  it  among  native  Christians,  ib. 

8305 The  society  expends  about  45,000/.  per  annum   in   India,  ib.   8345 ^And 

generally  abstains  from  going  where  other  denominations  of  Christians  have  preoccupied 
the  ground,  ib,  3846. 

See  also  Bible.         Christianity.        Conversions,        Converts,       Education.        Missions 
and  Missionaries,         Religion,         Religious  Instruction,  Tinnevelly. 

-Church  of  England  in  India.     The  strength  of  the  Church  Establishment  is  not  much  to  the 

honour  of  religion,  Keane  7894 The  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  India  consists  of 

three  bishops,  forty  chaplains,  and  eighty  assbtant  chaplains,  ib,  7920 Statement  of 

the  suggestions  for  its  improvement  agreed  to  at  the  threefold  conference  of  the  Propagar 
tion  01  the  Gospel,  the  Christian  Knowledge,  and  Church  Missionary  Societies,  ib,  7922 

Bemuneration  of  the  different  grades  of  the  clergy  in  India,  ib,  7945 ^There  are 

ample  opportunities  for  a  local  church  in  India,    ib,  7946.      Present  condition  of  the 

Establishment  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  Right  Rev,  Bishop  Carr  8030 The  churches 

are  pretty  well  attended  once  on  a  Sunday,  ib,  8105 ^The  congregations  vary  according 

to  the  reugious  tenets  of  the  regiments  at  the  stations,  ib,  8109 The  service  is  generally 

performed  at  an  hour  convenient  for  the  troops,  ib.  8113. 

See  also  Bible.       Bishops.       Bishopncks.        Chaplains,        Christianity.       Conversions. 
Concerts.         Education,         Religion.         Religious  Instruction. 

Church  of  England  Propagation  Society,  Institutions  in  Tinnevelly  have  been  set  up  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  Chrbtians,  Duff  6178. 

Circttit,  In  the  event  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  Sudder  Court  and  the  Supreme  Court,  it 
would  be  very  advantageous  for  the  English  judges  to  go  round  in  the  way  of  circuit, 
Halliday  3369 Would  rarely  send  a  Queen's  Judge  into  the  interior,  Ryan  2433. 


Circular  Orders,     Issued  by  the  Sudder  Court,  are  agreed  upon  by  all  the  members  of  the 
court,  Reid  2860. 

CivU  and  Military  College.     Has  been  established  at  Roorkhee  for  the  study  of  the  higher 
branches  of  engineering,  as  at  Sandhurst,  Abbott,  5728. 

Civil  Courts.     The  judges  in  the  first  instance  are  for  the  most  part  natives,  Campbell  37ft9. 

Civil  Engineer  Department  in  India,     Is  filled  up  very  much  from  the  line,  Abbott  5719. 

Civil  Judge  and  Magistrate,     Tlie  two  offices  are  now  separated,  Duff4t207. 
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Civil  Procedure  in  India.  The  system  should  be  siniplified ;  in  the  Punjaub  thirty-four  per 
cent,  of  the  cases  are  decided  at  once,  MiUett  2342 — —Suits  are  mudi  cheaper  in  the 
North-western  Provinces,  ib.  2351,  2352. 

See  siao  Administration  of  Justice.         Code.         Courts  of  Law.        Law. 

Civil  and  Military  Services  in  India.  Has  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  service  as  it  exists. 
Ferry  2615,  2616. 

Civil  Service: 

Opinion  is  by  no  means  adverse  to  the  civil  servants  in  India  generally,  Perry  2620 

The  civil  service  is  distinguished  by  a  high  gentlemanly  feeling,  and  a  very  high  principle  of 

honour,  Marshman  5020. 5031 ^But  there  are  exceptions,  ib.  5031-5034-- — ^There  is  a 

remarkable  esprit  de  corps  diffused  throughout  the  whole  civil  service  in  the  North-western 

Provinces,  J9w^6082 ^The  civil  service  is  remarkable  for  its  purity,  public  spirit,  and  the 

way  in  which  its  members  identify  themselves  with  the  natives,  Trevelyan  6888 It  is  a 

great  point  that  young  men  should  identify  themselves  with  Indian  interests,  Willouyhby,  2997 

In  Ceylon  the  service  is  inferior  to  Bengal,  Marshman,  5026 Their  renumeration 

there  is  very  inferior,  ib.  5027.     Statement  of  the  privations  which  the  civil  servants  are  sub- 
ject to,  Trevelyan  6888 Suggestions  with  a  view  to  conferring  rewards  and  honours  upon 

deserving  members,  ib.  6888, 6889-6892 ^As  a  body  the  civu  servants  wink  at  nothing ; 

has  a  high  opinion  of  their  honesty  Keane  7803 -System  of  promotion  anterior  to  1829, 

described,  Reid  2893-2903 Promotion  by  seniority  certainly  ought  not  to  be  strictly 

adhered  to,  but  doubts  if  it  can  altogether  be  got  rid  ofj  Campbell  3957 Having  once 

obtained  a  footing  in  the  service,  they  must  rise  by  seniority  unless  pecuniary  corruption 

or  mental  imbecility  is  established  against  them,  Marshman  5025 ^Existing  rule  in 

Bengal,  ib.  6036 Promotion  formerly  depended  upon  the  examination  at  Hsuleybury, 

but  now  upon  the  examination  after  in  actual  service,  ib.  5060. 

With  the  exception  of  the  judicial  branch,  would  choose  the  civil  servants  from  the  army. 

Perry  2607 Advantages  of  drawing  upon  the  army  for  civil  servants,  ib.  2622-2634 

Subordinate  appointments  is  the  great  evil  of  the  service,  and  we  must  look  to  natives 

to  fill  such  appointments,  ib.  2632,  2633 Has  doubts  whether,  if  thrown  open  to  com- 
petition, the  competition  would  be  such  as  to  ensure  superiority.  Rev.  H.  Melvill  ^956 

The  proportion  of  incompetent  men  is  too  great,  and  within  we  last  ten  or  twelve  jears 

has  been  rather  on  the  increa^,  Marshman  5025 Should  be  open  to  competition  m  the 

first  instance,  Trevelyan  6584-^ If  continued  in  its  present  form  it  will  operate  as  a  great 

discouragement  to  the  natives  to  qualify  themselves,  DuffQ2Z2 It  is  necessarily  close 

as  regards  Europeans,  Trevelyan  6572 ^The  European  and  native  service  is  divided  by 

an  impalpable  line,  which  is  continuallv  extending  as  the  natives  become  more  fit  for 

responsible  employment,  ib. Would  divide  the  service  into  two  branches,  CompfteH  3922 

And  would  educate  the  candidates  for  both  branches  about  half  way  together,  ib. 

3923 Would  object  to  drafting  off  a  particular  class  to  one  branch  of  the  service,  HiU 

2222. 

Every  civil  servant  has  to  act  as  a  judicial  officer.  Hill  2230-2252 Sir  Thomas  Mun- 

roe's  opinion  upon  the  subject,  ib.  2237 The  revenue  and  judicial  branches  do  not  admit 

of  an  exact  comparison,  ib.  2242 ^ITie  destination  of  a  young  man  to  either  the  one  branch 

or  the  other  is  very  much  determined  by  the  accident  of  a  vacancy,  ib.  2251 Com- 
plaints that  incompetent  men  are  appointed  to  the  judicial  office  are  exa^erated,  though 

not  altogether  unfounded,  ib.  2248 ^The  junior  civil  servant  is  subjectedto a  more  severe 

test  than  the  native  before  he  is  appointed  to  the  judicial  office,  WiUoughby  ^2%6 They 

are  examined  before  they  are  appointed  to  the  judicial  functions,  Haliiday  3388 Nature 

of,  and  the  manner  of  conducting  such  examinations,  ib.  3389,  3390 Statement  of  the 

number  employed  in  each  Presidency,  Trevelyan  6572 ^The  present  generation  of  dvil 

servants  is  not  answerable  for  the  abuses  in  the  administration  of  India,  Duff  4239 

They  identify  themselves  with  native  interests  in  a  remarkable  degree,  TYevefyan  6661. 

Education  of  Civil  Servants  in  England. — Suggestions  on  the  subject  of  the  education  of 
civil  servants,  Campbell  3S55.  3910— — Objections  to  educating  them  in  common  with  those 

who  are  to  enter  professions,  &c.  in  this  country,  Trevelyan  6909 ^The  instruction  at 

Haileybury  ought  to  be  extended  in  order  to  embrace  such  subjects  as  civil  engineering, 

&c.,  ib.  6915.  6917 Education  of  young  men  for  the  civil  service  in  India  should  be 

carried  on  in  one  place,  but  it  should  not  be  an  isolated  establishment,  Campbell  3879, 

3880 In  an  isolated  establishment  the  professors  do  not  like  to  pluck  young  men  siif^ 

ficientiy,  who  consider  that  the^  are  in  the  profession  already,  ib.  3881 It  might  be  a 

good  plan  to  say  that  all  who  wish  to  go  into  the  civil  service  in  India  must  go  to  Cam- 
bridge and  take  certain  honours,  ib.   3884 ^Would  require  jurisprudence,  political 

economy,  history,  and  perhaps  a  little  civil  engineering  for  all  civil  servants,  ib.  3896 

If  oriental  acquirements  are  to  be  deferred  till  reachmg  India,  would  not  postpone  their 

arrival  there  to  a  later  date  than  at  present.  Rev.  H.  MelviU  4993 About  twenty-one 

or  twenty-two  is  the  most  desirable  age  for  a  voung  man  to  arrive  in  India,  ^y^lUmghby 

2993-2996 Educational  institutions  in  England  for  the  civil  servants  should  be  open  to 

the 
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the  natives,  Cameron  7372 ^But  attention  woiild  be  required  to  be  shown  to  their 

peculiar  feelings  and  prejudices,  ib. ^The  prindpal  thing  would  be  the  provision  of 

wells,  ib. 

Training  of  Civil  Servants  in  India. — Upon  landing  at  Calcutta  they  are  made  acquainted 
with  their  destination  to  either  the  Upp^  or  Lower  Provinces,  JETo/Zuiby  3439 ^The  distri- 
bution is  made  according  to  a  certain  proportion,  and  the  known  wants  of  each  division,  ib. 

3441 Removing  them  from  one  province  to  another  is  not  disadvantageous  if  carefully 

and  judiciously  done,  ib.  3448 Government  allowance  whilst  at  the  Presidency  learning 

the  language,  tft.  3410.  3415 ;  Marshman  5038 The  practice  of  getting  into  debt  has 

been  much  diminished,  HaUiday  3416 Some  amount  of  debt  is  incurred,  but  not  to  the 

same  extent  as  formerly,  Manxman  5039 They  are  examined  in  the  language  after  a 

certain  residence  in  India,  Hawkins  4326, 4327. 

Observations  on  the  training  of  the  civil  servants,  Httt  2221-2253 The  recommen- 
dations of  the  Law  Commissioners  relative  to  the  training  of  junior  civil  servants  was 

looked  upon  unfavourably  by  Government,  ib.  2253 ^Advantages  of  serving  a  kind 

of  apprenticeship  in  the  revenue  branch,  ib.  2221-2225 Approves  of  the  present 

system,  Millett  2267 ^Eut  at  the  end  of  a  certain  period  would  put  him  to  his  election 

as  to  which  branch  of  the  civil  service  he  will  continue  in,  and  then  examine  him  as  to  his 

capacity  for  that  branch  which  he  has  selected,  ib.  2271 Now  they  are  often  transferred 

from  other  departments  to  the  judicial  service,  at  a  late  period  of  their  service.  Perry 
2567. 

An  especial  training  is  necessary  for  the  civil  service,  Marshman  5035 ^The  Bengal 

Government  last  year  passed  a  number  of  rules  for  the  examination  of  young  men  in  the 
civil  service,  ib.  5036 Formerly  young  men,  having  received  a  certificate  of  qualifica- 
tion from  Haileybury ,  and  being  declared  qualified  for  the  public  service  by  their  knowledge 

of  two  languages  in  Lidia,  were  employed,  and  no  further  inquiry  made,  ib, ^They 

are  now  requiiid  to  pass  two  further  examinations,  not  only  in  the  language  but  in  the 

criminal  and  fiscal  law,  &c.,  ib. Any  one  having  passed  the  second  examination  may  be 

safely  pronounced  qudified,  ib. 

Suggestions  for  the  disposal  of  them  after  having  passed,  Hawkins  4326,  4327 ^Would 

not  keep  a  youn^  man  too  Ions  at  the  Presidency  on  his  first  arrival  in  India,  HaUiday  3402, 

3403 ^Would  like  to  see  the  system  of  keeping  them  at  the  Presidency  done  away  with, 

Campbell  3906 ^Would  abolish  the  system,  MilleU  2273-2281 Would  send  them  up 

the  country  to  the  collectors,  Campbell  3906 ^Is  inclined  in  favour  of  sending  them  into 

the  Mofussil  rather  than  detaining  them  at  the  Presidency,  Rev.  H.  Melvill  4991 It  is 

hardly  necessary  to  require  them  to  attend  tlie  courts  at  Calcutta ;  the  object  should  be  to 

send  them  out  of  Calcutta  as  early  as  possible,  Marshman  5058 ^There  is  a  good  deal 

of  intercourse  between  the  younger  and  senior  branches  of  the  service  kept  up  at  Calcutta, 

ib.  5062 Plan  for  disposing  of  them  on  their  arrival  in  India  in  the  event  of  the 

judicial  depanment  being  separated  from  the  other,  Campbell  3856-3861. 

Upon  appointment  to  the  service  after  leaving  Calcutta  they  are  made  assistants  to  the 

magistrate  or  the  collector,  Marshman  5060 At  400  rupees  a  month,  ib. And  in 

about  eight  or  nine  years  they  become  full  magistrates  upon  900  rupees  a  month,  ib, 

&Jaries  were  reduced  by  Lord  W.  Bentinck,  Trevelyan  6649 ^They  are  placed  as  judges 

of  appeal  before  they  have  acquired  any  experience  in  courts  of  the  first  instance.  Perry 

2564 In  the  Regulation  Provinces  they  alone  are  eUgible  to  the  offices  of  judge  ol'the 

Sudder,  revenue  commissioner,  civil  or  sessional  judge,  or  collector,  or  magistrate,  Marsh- 
man 5063,  5064. 

Statement  of  the  course  of  education  at  Haileybury,  at  the  college  at  Calcutta,  and  of 
the  duties  of  the  different  classes  of  civil  servants  in  India,  Appendix  (C),  Third  Report, 
p.  150. 

See  also  Addiscombe.         Administration  of  Justice.         Appeal,         Collector.  Courts 

of  Law.             Covenanted  Service.             Court  of  Directors.             Deputy  Collector. 

Deputy  Magistrate.         Education.         Government  Offices.        Haileybury.  Indian 

Service.            Indian  Training.            Judicial  Department.             Judges.  Laic. 

Legal  Education.           Legislation.           Magistrate.          Native  Agency.  Police. 
Political  Department.         Registrars. 

Civilization  in  India.     You  must  go  some  centuries  back  in  order  to  arrive  at  anything  in 

England  resembling  the  state  of  civilization  now  pri^.valent  in  India,  HaUiday  3620 

Civilization  of  the  Chinese  and  East  Indians  is  about  much  the  same,  Trevelyan  6751. 

Code: 

The  introduction  of  a  code  mainly  depends  upon  the  power  in  the  Executive,  Perry 

2657-2660 A  code  would  have  been  a  great  convenience,  JReiW2958 ^The  good 

administration  of  justice  depends  more  upon  reducing  the  system  of  law  into  one  code,  and 
establishing  a  convenient  mode  of  procedure,  than  ui>on  all  other  matters  put  together 
Campbell  3805 A  rough  code  would  be  better  than  no  code  at  all,  ib.  3844 Tlie 

(20— Ind.)  F  civil. 
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civil   law  would  be  extremely  improved  by  codification,  ib. One   code,  civil   and 

criminal,  for  all  India,  would  be  mo«t  desirable,  Ihcff  4:211 ^Would  put  an  end  to  the 

inconvenience  of  Europeans  not  being  under  the  law  of  the  Mofussil,  ib.  4265— — Jb 

doubtful  if  any  code  will  be  found  to  work  well  throughout  India,   WiUoughhy  3058 

Our  Indian  adnnnistration  is  too  much  in  a  state  of  experiment  to  make  any  such  code, 

Halliday  3658 You  must  alter  the  whole  Indian  system  before  you  can  introduce  one 

uniform  code  in  India,  Pemberton  Leigh  3774 Has  not  anything  to  do  with  the  settle- 
ment of  Europeans  in  India,  Halliday  3666 It  would  be  a  great  disadvantage  to  them, 

ib.  3667,  3668 It  is  now  considered  that  the  meaning  of  the  words  used  is  perfectly 

translatable.  Hill  2180 ^The  difficulty  would  not  be  formidable,  ib.  2183. 

Law  Commission  would  be  an  admirable  body  to  draw  up  such  a  code,  but  it  would 
require  a  strong  governing  authoritv  to  f^ive  effect  to  their  recommendationB,  Perry  2673 

Would  be  much  better  drafted  in  India,  and  reported  home  if  necessary,  Reid  2961 

No  advantage  in  settling  it  by  commission  in  England,  HalUday  3493 But  it 

would  be  better  than  to  wait  for  its  settlement  by  the  Legislative  Council  in  India  as  at 

present  constituted,   ib.  3495 ^The  best  way  would  be  to  improve  the  Legislative 

Council,  and  leave  the  code  in  their  hands,  ib.  3466.  3493 ^The  object  should  be  to 

simpUfy  and  codify  the  several  systems  of  law  in  force  in  India,  2>w^4139. 

Code  of  Civil  Procedure. — Is  one  of  the  most  crying  wants  in  India,  Perry  2666 

Might  be  very  easily  drawn  up,  ib.  2669 Would  be  of  very  great  advantage,  Reid 

2959 Would  be  a  very  simple  work,  Campbell  3844 On  the  plan  of  Mr.  Macaula/s 

Criminal  Code  would  be  difficult,  but  not  impracticable,  Millett  2317. 

Code  of  Criminal  Procedure. — Was  prepared  by  the  Criminal   Law  Commissioners, 

Ryan  2381.  2490;  Perry  2667 It  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  D.  Elliot  and  Mr.  Cameron, 

Perry  2667  ;  Ryan  2494 It  was  never  passed,  Ryan  2497 Nothing  has  been  done 

upon  it,  Periy  2669 A  criminal  code  and  a  code  of  criminal  procedure  should  be 

brought  into  operation  at  the  same  time,  Ryan  2499 A  criminal  code  and  a  code  of 

criminal  procedure  for  the  whole  of  India  is  very  desirable.  Perry  2644. 

Commercial  Code. — Is  required  above  all  things,  Campbell  3846. 

ComwaUis  Code. — ^Was  founded  upon  a  previous  code,  drawn  up  by  Sir  Elijah  Impey, 
about  1780,  Marshman  5079. 

Elphinstone  Code. — ^Is  very  vague.  Perry  2657 ^But  up  to  a  certwi  point  was  very 

successful,  ib,  2646 ^It  is  the  best  code  of  le^slation  that  exists  at  present,  Willouyhby 

3066 Superior  to  anything  hitherto  compiled  as  a  practical  work ;  doubts  if  the 

Macaulay  Code  will  be  found  to  work  as  well,  ib.  3164 ^It  has  been  said  that  it  was 

producti^  e  of  very  great  good,  HatUday  3662 ^The  Law  Commission  said  that  it  was 

very  valuable  and  useful,  but  required  a  great  deal  of  amendment,  ib. It  has  been 

translated  into  the  Guzerattee  and   Mahratta  languages,  WUloughby  3156 It  only 

applies  to  that  part  of  Bombay  actually  belonging  to  the  British  Grovemment,  ib.  3239 

When  applied  to  the  Deccan,  it  was  modified  in  favour  of  the  Sirdars,  ib.  3153. 

Macaulay  Code. — Was  reviewed  by  Mr.  Cameron  and  Mr.  Elliot,  Ryan  2360 

Their  opinion  of  it  was  in  general  terms  favourable,  ib.  2361 It  was  circulated  for 

opinions,  Reid^  2962 Sees  no  objection  to  it,  Halliday  3659 No  objection  to  intro- 
duce the  criminal  code  a3  lately  remodelled,  ib.  3660 Mr.  Bethune  altered  the  defini- 
tions, and  in  substance  drew  up  a  new  code,  Ryan  2359 In  the  opinion  of  Lord 

Dalhousie,  Mr.  Bethune's  alterations  altered  the  nature  of  the  code,  ib.  2462 They 

have  been  referred  to  Mr.  Peacock,  Marshman  5194-5196 It  has  been  translated  into 

Hindostanee  without  any  difficulty  being  found  in  conveying  the  sense  of  the  enactments. 

Perry  2650 The  code  was  finished  in  1837 ;  the  subsequent  dealings  with  it  described, 

Ryan  2358 ^With  a  view  to  deciding  the  question,  instructions  should  be  sent  to  the 

Governor-general,  if  he  has  power  to  enact  it.  Perry  2664,  2665 Statement  of  the 

proceedings  with  reference  to  the  compilation  of  a  criminal  code ;  the  directors  authorised 
the  Indian  Government  to  enact  any  code  they  approved  of  in  1848,  and  again  in  1852, 
but  no  code  has  as  yet  been  enacted.  Hill  2164-2185 ^But  one  was  compiled,  consist- 
ing of  a  definition  of  crimes  and  their  punishment,  ib.  2181-2185. 

Codification.     Has  no  great  faith  in  it,  Halliday  3661 One  simple  code  of  criminal  law 

might  suffice  for  all  parties ;  but  with  regard  to  civil  law,  there  are  so  many  systems  that 

the  object  should  be  to  simplify  an  I  codify  them,  Duff4lZ9 Digesting  the  law  of  India 

into  a  single  and  intelligible  code,  even  supposing  no  alteration  made,  would  be  a  most 

important  educational  measure,  Trevelyan  6609 And  the  key  to  many  beneficial  changes, 

ib.  6811 A  most  important  measure  for  the   enlightenment  and  Christianization  of 

India^  ib,  6812 It  would  be  much  easier  to  ascertain  the  proficiency  of  young  men  if  the 

laws  were  reduced  into  a  code,  Cameron  7354. 

See  also  Administration  of  Justice.         Bar.         Courts  of  Law.        Education.       Judges. 
Law  Commission.         Law  in  India,         Legal  Edu^aiian.         Translation.  Vafieel. 

Collector. 
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Colkctor.  His  local  jurisdiction  is  generally  as  extensive  as  that  of  the  judge,  and  except 
in  the  Lower  Provinces  of  Ben^,  he  is  also  magistrate,  exercising  limited  criminal 
jurisdiction,  and  head  of  the  poUce,  Hill  2114 There  is  great  advantage  in  com- 
bining the  oflSce  of  magistrate  with  that  of  head  of  the  police,  ib.  2145 In  Bengal, 

the  ottices  of  collector  and  ma^trate  have  been  separated  with  eood  effect,  and  much 

to  the  advantage  of  the  country,  JDuff^  4207 He  has  constanUy  to  act  as  a  judicial 

officer.  Hill  2230 CoUectors  have  a  good  deal  to  decide ;  they  have  to  decide  upon 

questions  of  tenure,  Beid  2908 And  their  decisions  may  be  i^pealed  to  the  regular 

civil  courts,  ib.  2909 A  preliminary  legal  education  would  be  advantageous,  as  his 

functions  are  to  a  great  extent  semi-judicial,  Campbell  S961,  3962 He  has  the  power 

of  referring  small  suits  to  another  party,  Wilhttghby  3017 The  experience  acquired 

in  the  office  is  very  valuable  in  dealing  with  judicial  questions,  but  it  is  not  a  good 

judicial  training  for  a  judge.  Perry  2756 A  man  acquires  a  knowledge  of  the  habits, 

feelings,  and  customs  of  the  natives  in  the  office,  HiU  2221*2226;  -Ha«?Ai7w  4331 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  whether  he  is  more  in  communication  with  the  na- 
tives in  the   Upper  than  in  the   Lower   Provinces,   Halliday  3453 Service  in  his 

department  would  be  unnecessary  in  the  event  of  the  jurismction  of  the  judge  being 
limited  to  civil  and  conunercial  law,  Campbell  3855. 

The  name  is  a  misnomer,  he  is  the  administrator  of  a  district,   Campbell  3953 He 

should  rather  be  called  the  governor,  French  8930 In  Bengal  he  has  very  heavy  duties 

to  perform,  though  not  the  multitude  of  minute  cases  as  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  under 

the  ryot  war  system,  X>ii^4208 ^Would  make  the  office  inferior  to  that  of  magistrate ; 

he  has  nothing  to  do  compared  with  the  ma^trate,  Marshman  5288 In  Bengal  he  has 

nothing  to  do  with  disputes  in  his  district,  or  the  repression  of  crime  ;  he  has  to  hear  ap- 
peals on  revenue  claims,  ib,  5290-5294 In  districts  not  permanently  settled,  he  has  a 

great  deal  more  to  do,  ib.  5296 At  Bombay  each  collector  has  three  or  four  assistants, 

Willoughby  3023-3026 Reason  why  the  average  ability  of  collectors  is  above  the 

average  ability  of  judges,  Campbell  3953 Collector's  cutcherry  and  the  Adawlut  are 

almost  invariably  in  the  same  place,  WiUoughby  3020 ^Was  appointed  acting  collector, 

with  full  powers  of  collector,  after  having  been  in  the  public  service  ten  or  eleven  months, 

Torrens  8538 At  Tippera,  ib.  8545 -Could  not  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 

tenures  of  India  in  that  period,  ib.  8541 The  collector  may  therefore  unintentionally 

do  grievous  wrong,  ib.  8542 Sources  from  whence  a  knowledge  of  the  tenures  was 

acquired,  ib.  8547 The  most  important  cases  were  the  resumption  cases,  li.  8550 

The  La  khiraj,  or  rent-free  cases ;  there  were  also  summary  suits,  claims  for  rent 

between  zemindar  and  ryot,  ib.  8551 They  would  not  require  such  a  knowledge  as  a 

judge  is  required  to  possess  sitting  judicially,  tft.  8553 ^In  the  La  khiraj  cases,  the  vali- 
dity of  the  document  under  which  the  lands  were  held  would  be  the  principal  point,  ib.  8554. 

See  also  "  Civil  Service.^^ 

Camite  Consulatifde  Jurisprudence  Indienne.     EstaUished  by  the  French  at  Pondicherry ;  is 
composed  of  nine  natives,  Perry  2728. 

Commander^n- Chief  in  India,     He  commands  all  the  Queen's  forces,  but  he  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Commanders-in-Chief  of  the  Presidencies  with  re^rd  to  the  native  armies. 

Viscount  Gough  784 He  has  no  authority  to  issue  an  order  for  the  movement  of  troops 

in  the  other  Presidencies,  ib,  785 But  he  might  send  for  Queen's  regiments  from  the 

other  Presidencies,  with  the  consent  of  the  Governor-general,  ib.  786 Never  foimd  the 

slightest  inconvenience  from  the  present  system,  ib,  788 He  iias  absolutely  no  power  in 

India,  Napier  831 He  cannot  remove  a  major  or  a  lieutenant-colonel  from  one  corps  to 

another,  Alexander  1018.  1022 Suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  his  autho- 
rity, ih,  1046 His  want  of  authority  over  the. armies  of  the  other  Presidencies  is  a 

defect,  ib,  1049 The  Commander-in-Chief  should  always  bo  with  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment, ThamUm  5867. 

Commander-in-Chief.     Every  Presidency  should  have  its  Conmiander-in-Chief,  as  at  present, 
Alexander  1046. 

Commercial  Customs.    Prevail  in  India  to  some  extent,  Campbell  3846. 

Commissariat: 

The   commissariats  of  Madras    and  Bombay  Presidencies  are  distinct  from   that   of 

Bengal,  Burlton  605 When  the  forces  of  two  Presidencies  meet  in  the  field,  each 

has  its  own  commissariat  quite  independent,  ib,  606 And  miffht  be  bidding  against 

each  other  in  the  same  market,  ih.  607-609 The  Madras  Commissariat  is  totally 

distinct  from  the  Commander-in-Chief;  he  has  no  control  over  it,  Berkeley  501 It  is 

easily  managed,  so  far  as  provisioning  the  men,  who  live  generally  on  rice,  ib.  502 Has 

had  no  means  of  judging  whether  its  arrangements  are  sufficient  in  the  field,  ib. Sup- 
poses that  it  is  mani^ed  with  due  regard  to  economy;  probably  the  commissary-general 
would  not  answer  questions  put  by  the  Conunander-in-Chief  upon  the  subject,  ib,  503. 

Commissariat  cf  the  Bengal  army,  how  formed,  Burlton  525 It  can  do  little  or  nothing 

without  the  consent  of  the  Military  Board  ;  it  cannot  conclude  a  contract  without  its  con- 
sent, ib,  581 In  the  field  the  deputy  commissary- general  or  the  commissary-general 

(20-Ind.)  f  2  himself. 
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himself,  will  give  the  order,  but  it  must  be  referred  to  the  Military  Board  at  Calcutta  for 

approval,  BurUan  532 It  must  also  be  reported  to  the  Government,  i6. ^To  the 

Military  Secretary,  ib,  533 But  believes  it  to  be  a  mere  matter  of  form,  t^.  534 ^The 

Commissariat  was  most  flourishing  and  most  successful  when  the  commissary-general  cor- 
responded directly  with  the  Government,  ib.  575 The  system  of  requiring  committees 

to  report  upon  every  little  matter  tends  to  occupy  the  commissary-general's  mind  with 

trifles,  ib.  577,  578 All  such  reports  are  written  in  trinlicate,  £6.  577 And  it  causes 

great  delay  in  bringing  the  account  for  settlement  before  the  Military  Board,  ib.  579, 

Commissariat  duties  could  not  be  entrusted  with  greater  security  to  others  than  the 

military  officers,  as  at  present,  ib.  582 ^The  natives  consider  it  useless  to  attempt  to 

bribe  commissioned  officers,  ib.  584 But  they  are  suspected  of  bribing  the  office  clerlra, 

ib.    The  Commissariat  provides  for  the  registered  camp-followers,  ib.  626 It  has  nothing 

to  do  with  the  horse  studs,  ib.  594 ^In  the  Affghan  war  the  army  was  remarkably  weu 

supplied  by  the  Commissariat,  particularly  the  Bengal  armv.  Cotton  319.  321 Nothing 

could  be  better,  ib.  321 Reason  of  the  deficiency  in  the  Bengal  Commissariat  during 

the  Affghan  war,  ib.  324,  325 It  was  very  difficult  to  supply  the  army  in  Aff^hanistan, 

even  if  the  contractors  had  been  honest  men,  Pollock  436 ^"Ihe  army  under  Lord  Gough's 

-command  was  never  one  day  without  regular  provisions.  Viscount  Gough  761 It  always 

furnished  grain  for  the  camels  when  required  by  the  commanding  officer,  Viscount  Melville 

1316-1319 In  the  field  the  army  is  supplied  by  the  Commissariat  with  rations.  Pollock 

432 But  the  soldier  may  take  his  money  instead  of  the  provisions,  ib.  433. 

StepB  taken  by  the  Commissariat  Department  in  order  to  supply  an  army  going  into 
the  field  explained,  Burlton  543  et  seq. ^ITie  Government  cattle  are  all  fed  and  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Commissariat,  ib.  544.  571 But  not  the  hired  cattle,  ib.  571 ^The 

-cattle  for  the  private  carriage  of  officers  and  men  are  obtained  by  the  Commissariat  officer, 
who  then  hands  them  over  to  the  commanding  officer,  tells  him  what  the  hire  is  to  be,  and 
after  that  has*  nothing  further  to  do  with  tnem,  ib.  545 Manner  of  supplying  pro- 
visions to  an  army  in  the  field  explained,  ib.  552  et  seq. ^ITie  Commissariat  officer 

refers  to  the  commissary-general,  who  obtains  the  orders  of  the  Government  as  to  the 

amount  of  supplies  required,  ib.  553 He  would  then  obtain  the  supplies  chiefly  by 

employing  his  own  native  agents,  ib.  554 ^Who  receive  monthly  pay  for  their  services, 

ib.  555 One  great  difficulty  in  the  Commissariat  Department  is  having  to  furnish 

large  supplies  without  previous  notice,  ib.  588. ^The  supply  of  the  Queen's  and  the  other 

European  troops  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  Commissariat  officer's  duty,  ib.  610. 

The  Commissariat  system  is  bad,  the  Government  is  plundered  in  a  most  awful  manner; 

ihere  is  no  control  over  it.  Pollock  408 It  is  almost  all  left  to  the  native  contractors, 

ib.  409 And  there  ought  to  be  more  European  control  over  them,  410 It  has  been 

very  much  abused,  but  never  noticed  anything  wrong  about  it.  Viscount  Gougk  762 It 

is  on  ft  very  bad  plan,  Napier  878 Objections  to  the  system  of  always  taking  the  lowest 

tender,  ib. The  supplies  were  bad  almost  without  exception,  ib. A  great  deal  of 

fraud  goes  on  in  it,  ib.  887 On  the  part  of  the  English,  ib.  889 Frauds,  such  as 

-described  by  Sir  George  Pollock,  arise  where  there  was  no  baggage  corps  or  officer  in 

charge,    Viscount  Melville  1331 There  ought  to  be  more  non-commissioned  officers 

brought  into  the  Commissariat,  Pollock  428 ^The  officers  are  capable  of  undertaking 

jt,  but  the  native  agency  is  bad,  ib. ^You  cannot  altogether  get  rid  of  the  native  con- 
tractors, ib.  429.    The  Commissariat  would  not  be  better  conducted  by  civilians,  ib.  438 

Would  prefer  civilians;   the  military  men  would  then  be  doing  duty  with  their 

regiments,  Napier  887 More  discretion  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  commissary- 
general,  Burlton  586. 

As  to  financial  detail,  the  present  system  is  as  good  as  can  be ;  open  contract  and  open 

competition,  ib.  643 With  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  Commissariat  service, 

would  r^  commend  making  the  head  responsible  only  to  Government,  would  place  more 
trust  in  the  officers,  and  get  rid  of  the  heaps  of  petty  vouchers  which  are  now  required, 

ib.  5*1  A It  ought  to  be  under  a  commissary-general,  and  not  under  a  military  board, 

Napier  879 ft  would  be  better  if  filled  by  a  civil  department^  as  in   the  Queen's 

service,  Alexander  973 By  appointing  a  young  officer  to  the  service,  he  loses  great 

opportunities  of  acquiring  military  knowledge  and  tone,  ib.  975 The  mngisterial  duties 

of  the  department  ought  to  be  .put  into  other  hands,  ib.  1003. 

Commissariat  ^ccotm/5.— Commissariat  accounts  are  audited  by  Military  Board,  Burlton 

^35 There  is  no  previous  audit  by  the  commissary-general,  ib.  536 He  does  not  even 

see  them ;  they  are  exailiined  by  clerks  in  the  commissariat  branch  of  the  Military  Board, 

and  then  circulated  among  the  members  of  the  Board,  ib.  537 Explanation  of  the  way 

in  which  the  commissariat  accounts  are  sent  in  and  examined,  ib.  538 ^llie  only  exami- 
nation oi*  them  is  the  audit  of  the  Military  Board,  ib.  541 Examination  of  them  by  the 

commissary-general,  instead  of  by  the  Military  Board,  would  save  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  ib. 

648,  649 The  Military  Buard  take  the  accounts  on  the  credit  of  professed  accountants, 

ih.  650,  651 Who  are  European  uncovenanted  servants  and  natives,  ib.  652,  653 

The  accounts  are  sent  home  in  the  abstract,  ib.  ^55 And  full  statements  are  sent  in 

every 
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COMMlSSARlAT-^continued. 

every  month,  BurlUm  656 An  average  is  struck  by  each  officer  on  closinghis  monthly 

account,  showing  the  expense  of  feeding  every  man  and  beast,  ib.  657 -The  AfFglmn- 

istan  Commissariat  accounts  are  not  yet  settled,  ib.  580 One  of  the  greatest  evils  in  the 

department  is  the  length  of  time  which  elapses  before  the  accounts  are  closed,  Napier 

892 'ITie  accounts  are  audited  by  persons  under  the  Military  Board,  Viscount  Hardinge 

2020 At  Calcutta,  ib.  2021 Upon  documents;    but  the  delay  of  passing  them 

through  the  Miliary  Board  had  better  be  done  away  with,  ib.  2022 ^There  are  instances 

in  which  the  army  accounts  have  been  postponed  for  years,  ib.  2023. 

Commissariat  Contractors  and  Contracts. — Commissariat  contractors  are  appointed  by  the 

Military  Board,  Pollock  419 Has  known  the  natives  offer  large  sums  for  the  situation, 

ib.  430 Explanation  of  the  way  in  which  commissariat  contracts  are  made,  Burlton  529 

^In  the  field  thejr  are  advertised  for  in  English,  Persian,  and  Hindooe,  in  the  papers,  ib. 

557 And  by  issuing  notices  which  are  posted  up  at  the  tannahs,  ib.  558 v  ery  little 

proclamation  is  required,  ib.  559 ^At  times  there  is  very  great  competition  among 

the  contractors,  ib.  560 The  tenders  are  generally  sent  in  sealed  to  the  commissair- 

general,  who  submits  them  to  the  Military  Board  for  approval,  ib.  562 In  the  field  he 

would,  if  necessary,  sanction  them  himself,  and  report  having  done  so,  ib.  562 ^The  lowest 

tender  is  generally  taken ;  it  is  the  rule,  ib.  563 And  on  the  whole  the  contracts  are 

generally  well  performed,  ib.  564.  569 ^The  profits  are  not  so  large  now ;  many  con- 
tractors have  been  great  losers,  ib.  565 ^They  give  security,  either  in  cash  or  Com- 

pany'spaper,  16.  568 ^There  are  generally  eight  or  ten  tenders  for  each  contract,  ib.  567 

When  troops  are  moved  in  time  of  peace  the  supplies  are  furnished  by  the  contractor's 

agents  with  the  regiment,  ib.  611 ^Tlie  contractors  generally  furnish  their  own  car- 

TOige,  ib.  612. 

Manner  in  which  the  contractors  are  paid,  and  the  money  furnished  to  the  commissary 

explained,   ib.  615-61^ In  cases  of  ready-money  payments,  if  there  is  any  error 

discovered  afterwards,  it^, deducted  from  the  contractor's  security,  if  he  is  a  defaulter, 

ti.  619 It  is  recovered  by^'th^^^oinmissariat  officer,  ib.  622 ^The  security  remains 

in  the  hands  of  the  Government  until  tiie'iICcounts  are  finally  closed,  ib.   580,   581. 

623 ^But  the  contractor   receives  interest    upon  it,    ib.   624 ^The  supplies   are 

generally  obtained  by  contract,  but  sometimes  by  Koosh  Khareed,  ib.  637 Most  of 

the  natives  make  mjney  by  their  commissariat  contracts,  but  not  large  fortunes ;   they 

ture  honest  from  policy  more  than  from  principle,  BurlUm  658 ^The  contractor's  security 

is  not  enforced  when  there  is  a  defalcation ;  it  is  worth  their  while  to  run  the  risk,  Napier 
880 Severe  pumshment  alone  can  remeby  the  evils,  ib.  880,  881. 

Commissariat  Department — Assuming  peace  to  be  the  permanent  state,  and  war  the  state 

of  exception,  the  department  is  sufficient  for  its  peace  duties  at  fixed  stations;  but  it  is 

quite  inadequate  for  field  operations;   it  is  a  department  simply  for  peace,  and  when 

enlarged  on  the  breaking  out  of  war,  it  is  enlarged,  not  by  European  officers,  but  by  con« 

tractors  and  agents  hired  by^the  Government,  Viscount  Hardinge  2018 It  is  nominally 

under  the  Military  Board;  a  worse  aiTangement  could  not  be  made,  ih.  2019 Is  not 

aware  of  any  abuses  in  the  department,  ib.  2024 ^The  charges  against  the  Commissariat 

.  are  more  applicable  to  the  native  commissariat ;  European  officers  are  seldom  found  deficient 
in  integrity,  ib.  2028 lliinks  the  troops  were  properly  supplied  according  to  the  con- 
tracts, ib.  2029 Commissariat,  how  provided  for  on  the  advance  from  Umballah  to  the 

Sutlej,  ib. Would  recommend  a  department  by  itself,  not  attached  to  the  military  or 

any  other  Board,  throwing  the  responsibility  upon  the  head  of  the  department,  ib.  2030 
^Would  have  it  composed  of  military  officers,  ib.  2030. 

Commissariat  Officers. — ^The  commissary-general  is  a  member  of  the  Military  Board' 

JPollock  420 Bte  is  an  officer  in  the  service,  423 Beceives  a  copy  of  each  officer's 

account  current  every  month,  Burlton  636 Duties  of  tfie  commissary-general  described, 

ib.  539 He  does  not  examine  the  details  of  the  accounts  and  vouchers,  ib.  540 ^The 

commissary-general  was  formerly  responsible  to  Government  alone,  and  not  under  the 

orders  of  the  Military  Board  in  Madras,  and  in  Bengal  also,  ib.  575 When  he  became 

a  member  of  the  Military  Board,  his  salary  was  put  on  the  same  footing  with  rest  of  the 

Board,  ib.  602 It  would  be  an  improvement  if  he  were  not  tied  down  to  Calcutta  with 

the  Board ;  he  should  move  about  the  Presidency,  ib.  603. 

Commissariat  officers  are  European  officera  in  the  Company's  service ;  they  have  native 

establishments  under  them,  Melvill  233 Appointed  by  each  officer,  ib.  240 ^Their 

'  appointments  are  considered  as  permament  until  the  attainment  of  a  certain  rank,  when  they 

must  return  to  the  regimental  duties,  Melvill  234 ;  Burlton  526 ^Dependent  upon  rank 

in  the  Commissariat,  Melvill  235 ^Retirements  on  attaining  the  statea  rank  are  not  fre- 
quent, ib.  236 ^Field  officers  must  vacate  their  appointments  unless  they  have  obtained 

the  rank  of  commissary-general,  deputy  commissary-general,  or  firat  assistant,  Burlton  526 

Commissariat  officers  are  paid  exclusively  by  salary;    they  are  strictly  forbidden 

to  participate  in  the  profits,  Melvill  238 ^The  natives  employed  in  the  Commissariat 

are  not  formed  into  a  regular  corp ;  they  are  appointed  by  the  Commissariat  officer,  239, 
540 ^The  European  commissanes  are  appointed  by  the  Government  in  India,  Pollock 

(20— Ind.)  p3  411-413 
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Com  MISS  A  RIA  t —  Commissariat  Offic  er«— continued. 

411-413 ^They  are  taken  from  the  anny  generally,  and  must  know  the  language,  Pollock 

412 ^To  have  passed  an  interpreter's  examination  is  a  necessary  quali&mtion  for  the 

Commissariat,  Alexander  968 ^They  rejoin  their  regiments  when  ordered  on  service. 

Pollock  414-418 Does  not  think  that  an  officer  is  inefficient  when  he  rejoins,  ib.  417 

^When  once  an  officer  gets  into  the  Commissariat  service^  he  remains  there,  and 

generally  rises  in  the  service,  ib.  416. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Commissariat  officer  to  see  that  the  public  cattle  are  properly 

looked  after,  and  not  overloaded  or  ill-treated,  Burlton  549 ^They  generally  feel  that 

they  are  treated  with  suspicion,  as  if  they  were  dishonest,  ib.  574 Do^  not  recollect 

any  instance  of  actual  dishonesty  being  imputed,  ib.  585 Statement  of  the  allowances 

of  the  different  grades,  ib,  601 ^They  draw  their  regimental  allowances  also,  except  the 

commissary-general,  ib,  602 ^The  Commissariat  officer  is  always  a  Government  con- 
tractor, ib,  621 ^There  are  very  zealous  and  eflTective  officers  in  the  Commissariat,  but 

they  are  not  sufficiently  under  the  control  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  field,  Viscount 

Gough  762 They  have  charge  of  the  police,  though  nominally  the  officer  commanding 

is  at  the  head  of  the  police ;  sJl  the  power  and  influence  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Commis- 
sariat, Alexander  1216. 

Commissariat  Vouchers. — Commissariat  vouchers  are  almost  innumerable,  and  a  great 

many  required  from  the  officers  are  unnecessary  and  useless  documents,  Burlton  542 

They  are  so  very  numerous  that  it  is  difficult  to  describe  them,  ib.  576 Cases  referred 

to  in  illustration  of  the  existing  system,  ib. Would  dispense  with  many  of  them»  ib. 

644 Trusting  to  the  officer's  declararion  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  account  in  regard 

to  small  items,  ib.  640,  647 Except  for  payments  made.  Commissariat  vouchers  are 

so  much  waste  paper,  Napier  892. 

See  further  Abharry.         Baggage.         Bullocks.       Camels.       Camp-followers.         Car^ 
riage.  CaUle  {Public).         Staff. 

Commissioner  of  Revenue.     He    is   now  relieved  from  his  magisterial  duties.  Duff  4207 

He  is  generally  the  best  officer  in  the  district,  but  has  very  little  to  do  with  the 

police,  Wise  5293 The  remark,  however,  only  applies  to  Bengal,  ib,  5294 Would 

give  him,  in  addition  to  his  present  duties,  the  duties  of  die  sessions,  ib.  5297. 

Commissioner  of  Revenue  and  Superintendent  of  PoUce.      Nature   of  his  duties,    Torrens 
8425. 

Commissions.     Believes  the  best  commission  to    be  a  very  bad  head  for  an  executive 

department,  Kennedy  7654 As  a  deliberative  body,  a  comnuasioii  may  be  useful,  7654 

-Of  all  commissions,  that  for  managing  PuUic  Works  in  India,  the  PubUc  Wc»rks 


Committee  of  the  Military  Board  was  the  worst,  7654,  7655. 

Commissions  in  the  Army,  Are  granted  to  warrant  officers  of  long  and  meritorious 
service,  also  to  non-commissioned  officers  who  have  distiaguished  themselves  in  action, 
Melvilim, 

Competition.     Does  not  object  to  the  sjrstem  of  oompetitioQ  for  appointments,  fFilson  7308  * 
See  further  Ciml  Service. 

Concan.     Many  reoruits  from  this  district  join  the  Bombay  army,  Sir  W.  Cotton  329 

They  are  snudl  men,  but  exceeding  good  soldiers,  ib.  331 ^And  not  peculiar  with  regard 

to  caste,  ib.  332. See  also  Army.  Recruiting. 

Confessions.  The  system  of  extorting  confessioiis  from  inaooeBt  persons  is  notorious  in 
Bengal,  Duff ^226 Such  cases  are  very  numerous;  Uiey  are  said  to  be  nearly  one- 
half  the  cases  brought  before  the  magistrates,  ib,  4228. 

Conker.     Roads  are  formed  of  conker ;  it  is  very  durable,  Caldecott  5537. 
See  also  Roads. 

Contingents.     The  contingents  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  about  32,000  men,  MelviU  41 

The  only  European  officers  are  those  lent  from  the  Company's  army,  ib.  42. 

Conversion  and  Converts: 

Conversion  of  India  to  Cliristianity. — Is  of  opinion  that  it  will  take  place  in  a  wholesale 

manner  when  societv  has  become  saturated  with  Christian  knowledge,  Trevelyan  6858 

And  it  will  decidedly  be  more  aided  by  adhering  to  the  principle  of  neutrality  than  b^  any 

direct  interference  on  the  part  of  Government,  ib.  6859 -There  are  many  agencies  at 

work  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  for  the  converrion  of  the  natives,  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Carr  8144 There  are  five  missionary  societies,  ib.  8145. 

Is  of  opinion  that  conversion  to  Christianity  is  making  great  progress  in  India,  Keane  7983 

Grounds  of  such  opinion,  i^.  7984 Has  not  made  much  progress  in  the  North-western 

Provinces ;  but  the  little  shown  there  is  of  a  very  superior  order,  ib.  7988 Some  few 

conversions 
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Conversion  AND  ConfertS — Conversion  of  India  to  ChrisHamty — continued. 

conversions,  were  effected  by  the  lectures  which  were  established  to  neutralize  the  mischief 
produced  by  the  system  of  education  at  the  Hindoo  College  at  Calcutta^  about  the  end 

.  of  1832,  Duff  6102,  6103.  6106 Nearly  a6  many  of  the  well-educated  converts  have 

come  from  the  Hindoo  and  Government  institutions  as  from  the  missionary  seminaries, 

Trevelyan  6804 The  majority  able  to  offer  the  best  assistance  to  Christianity  were 

from  the  Hindoo  College,  ib,  6858 The  general  opinion  in  India  is,  that  they  are  as 

numerous  from  Government  institutions  as  from  raissionarv  schools,  Wise  7076 They 

are  more  numerous  from  the  Hindoo  College  than  from  Dr.  Duff's  school,  ib.  7067 

Does  not  think  conversions  a  fair  criterion  of  the  success  of  schools,  and  why,  Thicker  8283. 

In   cases   of  conversion  the   wife,  if  left  alone   has   generally   come  and  joined   the 

husband.  Duff  6180 Great  complaints   and  great  difficulties  often  occur,  in  cases  of 

conversion,  between  husband  and  wife,  ib. ^The  difficulty  is  to  ascertain  the  mind  of 

the  wife,  *.  618). 

Converts. — Converts  have    been    more    numerous  at   Eashnagur   than  at    Calcutta, 

ib.  6137.  6150 Have   been    numerous  at  Tinnevelly,    in   the    Madras  Presidency, 

Duff^\50\  Bird  7166 At  Travancore  have  suffered  much  from  the  corrupt  nature 

of  tne  Government,  Tucker  8239 Not  so  numerous  from  among  the  Mahomedans, 

Duff  6154 Is  not  aware  of  any  from  among  the  Mahomedans  of  Southern  India, 

Tucker  8294. 

Converts  of  every  class  have  been  greatly  neglected.  Bird  7125 ^The  duties  and 

responaibilities  of  Government  towards  the  native  Christians  are  not  at  present  dis- 
charged, ib.  7127 ^But  for  the  Act  of  1850  converts  would  forfeit  their  property. 

Duff  6127 Effect  of  that  Act,  ib.  6132,  6133 Should  neither  suffer  disadvantage 

nor  obtain  any  benefit  from  Government  for  professing  Christianity,  Marshman  6514 

Tliey  becoQ>e  outcasts  among  their  own  people ;  but  their  high  attainments  and  character 

continue  to  command  very  general  respect.  Duff  6153 Has  never  known  a  case 

among  converts  of  high  caste,  in  which  it  could  be  alleged  that  there  was  any  mercenary 

motive  at  work,  ib.  6169 But  there  is  not  the  same  security  at  the  outset  with 

respect  to  low  caste  converts,  ib.  6162 ^A  stricter  church  discipline  is  exercised  over 

Christian  omverts  in  India  than  is  usual  in  European  communities,  Right  Rev.  Bishop 

Spencer  8394 The  converts  in  India  amount  to  100,000,  excluding  the  Armenians, 

Synaas,  Coptics^  and  Boman-catbolic^  Keane  7984-7986 Never  knew  but  one  convert 

from  those  educated  in  the  Government  schools  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  Tucker  8280 
■     But  there  are  more  than  forty  from  the  missionary  schools,  ib.  8281. 

See  also  Christianity.         Education.         Hindooism.         Lex  Zociy  or  Liberty  of  Con" 
science  Act.  Missions  and  Missionaries.  Missionary  Schools.  Religion. 

Religious  Ik^ructian.         Toleration. 

Convicts.  Might  be  useltilly  employed  in  performing  the  tunneling  operations  required  by 
the  Bombay  Railway  Company  ror  ascending  the  Ghauts  to  reach  the  Deccan,  Kennedy 
7600. 

Convict  Labour.     It  is  very  good  labour,  and  if  properly  applied,  capable  of  producing  very 

important  results,  ib.  7603 ^The  result  of  an  experiment  of  employing  convict  labour 

on  the  public  roads  was  extremely  satisfactory,  Sims  8771. 

Report  from  the  Board  of  Works  at  Madras  on  employing  convict  labour  in  the  con- 
struction of  public  roads,  App.  (B.)  Third  Report. 
See  also  Public  Works.         Railways.         Roads. 

Coolies.    An  educated  cooly,  going  to  the  Mauritius,  would  immediately  become  a  sirdar, 

Marshman  6405 Sirdar  coolies  generally  make  a  little  fortune  while  on  the  island, 

ib.  6406. 

Corporal  Punishment.  The  sepoys,  and  particularly  the  native  officers,  were  strongly  averse 
to  the  abolition  of  corporal  punirfiment,  Alexander  1156 The  abolition  of  it,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  other  punishments,  worked  badly,  ib.  1157 ^The  substitution  of  hard  labour  in 

lieu  of  it  told  most  oppressively  on  the  native  army,  ib.  1 154 ^It  was  ruin  to  an  old  sepoy, 

ib. It  was  the  disgrace  of  being  classed  with  felons  on  the  public  works  that  operated 

on  the  mind  of  the  sepoy,  ib.  1161 After  the  expiration  of  the  sentence,  the  sepoy  was 

dismissed  the  service,  ib.  1159.  1166^ It  was  often  a  painful  duty  to  sentence  a  man  to 

imprisonment  and  hard  labour,  because  there  was  no  alternative,  ib.  1162 A  man  would 

not  be  obliged  to  leave  the  regiment  in  consequence  of  corporal  punishment,  unless  con- 

denmed  for  disgraceful  conduct,  ib.  1164 Corporal  punishment  has  been  the  custom  in 

the  Indian  army  from  time  immemorial,  ib.  1167 Was  very  severe  in  Sir  Eyre  Coote's 

time,  ib.  1168 Corporal  punishment  has  been  restored  by  the  new  articles  of  war,  ib. 

1158. 

Can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  as  a  secondary  punishment,  Halliday  3511 In  the 

native  states  they  mutilate  the  body,  ib.  3513. See  also  Army.         Sepoy. 

Correspondence,     Evidence  relating  to  the  amount  of  the  correspondence  of  the  Governor  of 

Bombay,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  conducted,  French  8971  et  seq. It  is  admitted  on 

all  hands  that  it  is  unnecessarily  multiplied  backwards  and  forwards  from  one  Board  to 

another,  ib.  8996. See  also  Bishops. 
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Costs.     Has  always  heard  that  they  are  much  larger  in  the  Supreme  Court  than  in  the 

Sudder  Court,  Beid  2884 ^Are  drawn  out  from  the  papers  and  appended  to  the  decree^ 

ij.  2867 ^Table  of  costs,  how  fixed,  ib.  2868,  2869. 

Statement  of  costs  in  suits  for  money  claims,  and  in  claims  for  landed  property  not  ex- 
ceeding 300  rupees  ;  and  in  suits  not  exceeding  1,000  rupees ;  also  in  suits  above  1,000- 
and  not  exceeding  5,000  rupees ;  and  in  suits  about  5,000  rupees  value  and  upwards,  App. 
(B.)  First  Report,  p.  660  et  seq. 

Costs  of  appeals  from  moonsifis  to  judge  or  principal  sudder  ameen,  and  from  sudder 
ameens  to  judge,  distinguishing  claims  for  money  trom  claims  for  real  property,  App. 
(B.)  First  lieporty  p.  670 ;  also  from  principal  sudder  ameens  to  judge,  ib.  p.  676. 

Statement  of  costs  in  original  suits  of  sudder  ameen  and  principal  sudder  ameen. 
from  300  rupees  and  upwards,  ib.  p.  674. 

Statement  of  costs  of  litigation  in  an  original  suit,  and  in  a  case  of  spedal  appeal  in 
the  Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut,  ib.  p.  678  et  seq. 

See  also  Administration  of  Justice.        Appeal  Courts  of  Justice. 

Cotton.    Natives  must  be  compelled,  assisted,  and  induced  to  grow  it  until  they  find  it 

profitable;  they  will  then  be  able  to  grow  large  quantities^  Wise  5337 Would  compel 

them  to  it  by  advances,  ib.  5338 Climate  and  the  soil  of  Dacca  is  favourable  to  its 

growth,  ib.  5360 With  facilities  of  conveyance,  ib.  5363 The  cultivation  of  it  is 

very  small  now,  ib.  5330 ^The  land-tax  does  not  obstruct  its  cultivatiou  in  the  Dacca 

district,  ib.  5362 ^The  Government  agent  at  Dacca  was  unsuccessful;  and  also  after- 
wards at  Assam,  ib.  5334 It  is  not  so  profitable  as  indigo,  ib.  5352,     It  is  not  much 

cultivated  in  the  Saugor  and  Nerbudda  district,   Caldecott  5521 That  embarked  at 

Mirzapore  comes  mainly  from  the  south,  ib.  5523,  5524 ^The  great  obstacle  to  the  supply 

of  cotton  from  the  interior  is  the  want  of  any  system  at  all  of  inland  communicati(»), 

Craioford  1851 The  expense  of  carriage  is  the  prindpal  drawback  to  the  Indian  cotton, 

ib.  1858 The  quality  is  not  so  good  as  the  American,  ib.  1859.  1879 ^The  mode  of* 

preparing  it  is  very  inferior  to  the  American,  ib.  1860 A  better  kind  has  been  prepared 

since  the  East  Inma  Companv  sent  some  American  cotton  planters  to  the  cotton  districts, 

ib.  1865 It  is  generally  cleaned  by  the  churka,  ib.  1867 But  the  American  gin  has 

been  introduced  to  a  considerable  extent,  ib.  1868 The  price  of  Indian  cotton  is  lower  in 

the  market  than  the  American,  ib.  1880 It  probably  never  will  supersede  the  American,    . 

ib.  1882. 

Evidence  as  to  the  dirty  state  in  which  it  arrives  at  Bombay,  Crawford  1885 At  Bom- 
bay it  is  sold  by  sample,  ib.  1886—  ■    It  is  cleaned  at  Bombay,  but  not  in  a  minute  way ; 

such  things  are  removed  as  the  hand  can  take,  ib.  1890 It  becomes  a  question  of  cost 

whether  it  is  better  to  clean  it  at  Bombay,  or  to  trust  to  the  machinery  of  this  country,  S). 

1889.  1891 Only  a  small  portion  of  uie  superior  quality  is  required  for  the  market^  t5». 

1897 Cotton  has  to  travel  300  or  400  miles  to  Bombay,  and  is  usually  three  months  on 

the  journey,  ib.  1898, 1899 ^That  from  Guzerat  comes  250  miles  bv  boat,  t-&.  1921 

Between  January  and  May,  ib.  1900 ^The  best  cotton  comes  from  the  Guzerat  districts, 

ib.  1909. 

The  American  experimental  farms  proved  the  possibilitv  of  producing  a  fine  sample  of 

cotton,  Crawford  1910-1912 ^They  have  been  abandone<},  ib.  1913 ^The  cotton  crop  is 

not  uncertain ;  but  it  is  affectedby  the  frost  very  easily,  lA.  1915 On  theaverage  about 

as  much  is  sent  to  China  as  to  England,  ib.  1916 ^ITie  better  kind  of  cotton  suits  the 

China  market,  ib.  1918 There  are  half  a  dozen  people  between  the  grower  and  the 

buyer,  ib.  1922 It  is  supposed  that  Indian  cotton  properly  cultivated  is  better  than/ 

American  cotton  cultivated  m  India,  ib.  1926 ^'Ihe  staple  is  shorter,  ib.  1927 Bu£ 

it  is  of  veiy  little  consequence,  ib.  1928 Would  not  wish  to  supplant  the  American 

commerce  in  cotton  with  this  country,  ib.  1931 ^Believes  that  any  quantity  of  cotton  of 

a  suitable  quality  that  India  could  send  would  be  taken  in  this  country,  £&.  1933 

The  Egyptian  cotton  bears  a  higher  price  here  than  tlie  Indian ;  it  is  of  a  superior  quality,  ^ 

ib.  1937 In  Guzerat  the  cotton  plant  is  grown  in  rotation  with  other  plants,  ib.  1938. 

1940 Its  cultivation  in  the  Deccan  might  be  much  extended,  ib.  1938 ^Believea 

that  the  cotton  crop  comes  in  every  second  year,  i&.  1941. 

It  does  not  appear  that  tiiere  has  been  any  increase  in  the  export  of  cotton  resulting 

from  the  experiments   by  the   American  planters,    Thornton^   7533 ^The  proportion 

exported  to  England  has  varied  fifty,  sixty,  and  seventy  per  cent,  without  affecting  the 

total  export,  ib.  7533,  7534 Statement  of  the  export  of  cotton  1844-45  to  1849-50,  ib. 

The  inference  is,  that  India  can  export  no  more  at  a  profit  with  present  means  of 

communication  with  the  ports,  ib.  7355 ^The  same  argument  applies  to  the  price  of 

salt,  ib.  7536.  7560 With  respect  to  the  transport  of  cotton  from  the  interior,  a  road 

is  of  no  consideration  when  it  is  carried  on  bullocks,  French  8935 But  it  is  very 

important  when  it  is  pressed  up  the  country,  and  carried  in  waggons,  ib.  8935 Way 

in  which  it  is  often  shipped  at  Broach  described,  t*.  8941.  The  best  way  for  the  cotton 
of  Berar  and  Candeish  to  reach  the  coast  is  to  go  to  Surat  down  by  the  Isabarry  Pass, 
f^.  8947.  8961 A  great  part  now  goes  to  Murzapore,  the  remainder  comes  to  Bom- 
bay, ib.  8949 Tippei-a  district  produces  about  2,000,000  pounds  of  clean  cotton;  it 

might  be  much  extended,  and  an  ipproved  kind  grown  there,  Wise  5319 It  fetches 

aboutfT/> 
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Cotton — continued, 
about  IJrf.  a  pound  clean;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dacca  about  Sid.  a  pound,  Wise,  5320 

It  is  cleaned  by  a  machine  cafled  a  cherk,  but  contains  a  great  deal  of  dust  and 

seed,  ib.  5326,  5327 It  is  short  and  woolly,  ib.  5323.  5332 The  unfavourable 

way  the  law  bears  upon  Europeans  generally  tends  to  discourage  its  growth,  ib.  5356. 
Bemarks  on  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  India,  with  map  illustrating  the  cotton  districts, 

App.  (C.)  Tliird  Report,  p.  161 Return  of  the  quantity  of  cotton  exported  from  India 

to  Great  Britain  and  other  places;  showing  also  the  total  imports  into  Great  Britain, 
together  with  the  prices  of  Indian  and  American  cotton  at  Liverpool  in  each  year  from 
1834-35  to  1849-50,  ;>.  165. 

See  also  Public  Works,         Raihcays.         Roads. 

Cotton  Twist.     Is  sent  out  from  this  country  to  Dacca,  Vllse  5317. 

Cotton,  Lieutenant' General  Sir  Willoughby,  G.C.B.    Witness  has  served  for  a  considerable 

time  in  India,  309 In  the  first  instance  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  310 Was  then 

a  Colonel,  and  was  ordered  to  Rangoon  when  the  Ava  war  broke  out,  311 ^Was  placed 

in  the  command  of  the  Madras  troops,  tb, On  the  army  of  the  Indus  being  formed  was 

appointed  to  command  the  first  division,  ib. After  Sir  J.  Keane  left,  had  the  command 

of  the  army  in  Affghanistan,  until  relieved  by  Major-General  Elphinstone,  and  then 
proceeded  to  England  on  sick  leave ;  was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Bombay 
jPresidency  in  1846,  and  when  Sir  William  Gomm  was  appointed  to  succeed  Lord  Gough, 
witness  applied  to  be  relieved,  ib. 

Bengal' troops  were  in  very  good  order  in  the  Ava  campaign,  314 No  troops  could 

behave  better  than  the  Madras  in  the  Ava  campaign,  though  they  suffered  severely  at 
first,  from  sickness  and  want  of  provisions ;  the  want  of  provisions  was  remedied  by  Sir 

Thomas  Monro,  the  Governor  of  Madras,  316 Native  troops  always  behaved  admirably 

in  the  Affjghan  war,  except  once,  when  the  2d  Bengal  cavalry  refused  to  charge,  317 

It  was  just  before  Dost  Mahomed  was  taken,  the  day  before,  318. 

The  Bengal  army,  in  the  Afighan  war,  was  remarkably  well  supplied  with  Commis- 
sariat, 320 ^'l  he  troops  carried  three  months'  provisions ;  depots  were  formed  in  the 

Bajah  of  Bawulpoor's  territory  ;  nothing  could  be  oetter,  321 Witness  conceives  that 

the  supplies  were  formed  by  orders  emanating  from  head-quarters,  as  he  was  told  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief  and  Governor-General  before  he  marched,  that  he  would  find  them ; 

nobody  could  behave  better  than  the  Rajah  in  assisting  the  army,  323 ^The  deficiency 

in  the  Bengal  Commissariat  was  owing  to  circumstances  which  occurred  in  Lower  Scinde, 
and  prevented  Lord  Keane  bringing  with  him  the  requisite  quantity,  thereby  compelling 
him  to  draw  upon  me  at  Shikarpoor  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  Bengal  Commissariat, 
and  after  passing  the  Indus,  Sir  Alexander  Bumes  and  his  agents  were  disappointed  in  their 

supplies  by  the  Khan  of  Klielat,  324 The  authorities  in  Cutch  Gunaava  did  not  do 

what  they  promised  to  do,  325. 

Witness  can  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  discipline  of  the  Bombay  army ;  they  will 
go  anywhere ;  if  alone,  they  fight  well ;  if  mixed  witn  Europeans,  are  fully  equal  to  any 

army  in  the  world,  326 All  Bombay  regiments  are  liaole  to  foreign  service  across 

the  sea,  327.     It  is  recruited  principally  from  Hindoostan  and  the  Concan,  329 

Castes  never  interfere  with  the  army,  330.  332 Bengal  men  are  a  finer  men  to  look 

at,  331 ^The  Concan  men  are  very  small  men,  but  very  good  soldiers,  a  J. ^Bengal 

men  of  the  Purdasee  caste  are  preferred,  332 'Ihe  foot  soldier  has  generally  been  a 

cultivator  of  the  ground,  370.  The  cold  is  intense  about  Aflghanistan,  and  poostoons  or 
sheepskin  jackets  were  given  to  the  troops,  and  that  prevented  their  suffering  from  cold, 
333. 

On  arriving  at  Bombay,  witness  found  several  native  regiments  very  sparingly 
o£Bcered  by  European  officers ;  it  was  the  greatest  difficulty  to  get  more  than  two  captains 
with  a  corps ;  sometimes  there  was  only  one ;  is  of  opinion  that  the  order  of  the  East  India 
Company  with  re^rd  to  the  number  of  officers  present  with  their  regiments  should  be 

particularly  attenaed  to  334 When  a  regiment  takes  the  field,  all  captains  on  the  staff 

are  immediately  ordered  to  join,  335 Also  all  subalterns,  and  they  do  join,  339 Is  of 

opinion  that  there  ought  never  to  be  less  than  two  effective  captains  with  a  regiment,  335. 

342 ^Would  be  satisfied  with  an  officer  of  each  company,    the  conmiandant  and  the 

adjutant,  337.     If  the  Company's  regulations  were  adhered  to  there  would  be  a  sufficient 

number  of  European  officers,  338 One  field  officer  and  two  captains  ought  always 

to  be  present  by  the  Company's  regulations,  339 That  does  not  include  the  adju- 
tant, 340 ^Witness  complains  not  of  the   small  number  of  officers,  but  that  those 

present  are  juniors,  343 Officers  taken  away  are  mentioned  by  the  commander  to 

the  Government,  ib. And  as  long  as  an  officer  so  removed  does  his  duty  satisfactorily 

he  retains  his  appointment  until  his  regiment  is  oixlered  on  service,  344 Witness  would 

never  allow  an  officer  to  hold  an  appointment  connected  with  roads,  tanks,  or  revenue, 

unless  he  had  passed  in  the  languages,  343 In  Bombay  all  appointments  relating  to 

the  revenue,  &c.  emanate  from  Government,  346 Appointments  in  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate's Department  are  with  the  Commander-in-Chief,  348 The  commanding  officers  of 
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Cottony  Lieuienant'General  Sir  Willoughby^  G,  c,  B. — continued, 
regiments  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  appointments ;  the  Governor  sends  the  names  of 
cerUun  officers,  and  asKs  if  the  corps  can  spare  them ;  sometimes  the  Commander-in-Chief 
writes  to  say,  that  the  full  number  (^  officers  allowed  are  absent*  then  if  the  appointment 

is  pressed^  the  Governor  makes  what  is  called  a  special  case,  349 Before  an  officer  is 

removed,  the  ^Secretary  to  the  Government  writes,  by  order  of  the  Governor,  to  say  that 
such  an  officer  is  particularly  fitted  for  a  certain  appointment,  if  the  state  of  the  corps  will 

allow  it,  350 Irregular  corps  are  filled  up  by  recommendations  from  the  Governor; 

the  adjutant  and  second  in  command  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  347 The  irregular 

horse  are  a  most  efficient  and  useful  arm  of  the  service,  351 A  large  army  must  always 

have  a  proportion  of  regular  cavalry,  but  thinks  that  every  general  officer  would  try  to 
have  as  many  irregular  horse  as  could  be  spared  to  him,  352 Cannot  state  the  com- 
parative expense  of  regular  and  irregular  horse,  353 Poonah  horse  are  about  thirty 

ru[)ees  a  month,  ib. The  officer  appointed  to  command  the  irregular  cavalry  selects 

the  men,  who  keep  themseh'es  and  horses  for  so  many  rupees  a  month ;  he  is  answerable 

for  the  men  be  selects,  and  men  are  always  to  be  found  fitted  for  such  corps,  369 They 

are  men  of  better  families  than  the  foot  soldiers  generally,  Mahomedans,  371. 

The  native  is  from  his  infancy  used  to  the  sabre ;  he  cannot  cut  with  the  straight  sword; 
is  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  of  the  ^eatest  advantage  to  get  rid  of  the  straight  sword, 

353 The  natives  also  complain  of  the  saddles,  354 Our  saddle  does  not  suit  them, 

and  the  straight  sword  docs  not  suit  them ;  it  is  too  heavy,  355 They  do  not  like  the 

mode  of  riding  common  in  European  regiments,  356 They  would  be  more  effective 

if  left  to  the  system  they  are  accustomed  to,  357 Thinks  it  would  be  of  advantage  to 

the  service  to  adopt  the  native  mode  of  riding  and  native  arms,  359.  Considers  the 
artillery  service  to  be  most  efficient,  358. 

Witness  considers  the  Medical  Department  perfectly  efficient;   every  regiment  was 

fully  supplied  with  medical  officers,  361 Both  European  and  native  regiments,  362 

European  corps  have  three  assistants,  and  natives  two,  though  there  is  generally  only 

one,  363 Never  heard  any  complaint  against  the  native  assistants  or  native  apothecaries; 

believes  that  they  are  very  efficient,  364 Has  always  heard  that  Hindoos  are  very 

efficient  as  sui^eons;  the  apothecaries  are  very  attentive  in  every  way,  365 Every 

proper  feeling  is  shown  to  them  by  the  authorities,  366 The  full  establishment  is  kept 

up  to  every  regiment,  367— -Never  knew  an  instance  where  there  was  a  deficiency  of 
European  medical  officers,  368. 

CaunciL     How  at  present  constituted,  Ryan  2478. 

Court  of  Directors.     Have  power  to  direct  the  Indian  Gt)vemment  not  to  adopt  Acts  with- 
out their  sanction,  SRU  2160-2162 — — They  can  disallow  any  acts  done  by  the  nalive 

government,  tft,  2200,  2201 Have  power  to  stop  legislation.  Perry  2770,  2771 — — 

Are  considered  by  Europeans  in  India  to  have  great  practical  bearing  on  the  affairs  of 
India,  ih,  2787-2792.  Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  gave  their  sanction  and 
encouragement  to  the  Protestant  schools  established  by  Mr.  Schwartz,  at  Timjore,  Duff 
6249 — —Opinion  on  the  subject  of  education  in  science  in  languages  more  practicalfy 
useful  than  the  ancient  languages  of  India  or  Persia,  as  contained  in  tJieir  despatch  of 
1824,  Trevelyan  6621.  Their  appointments  of  ch^lains,  on  the  whole,  are  verv  good, 
Bight  Rev.  Bishop  Spenoer  8379.  Opinion  of  the  Court  of  Directors  upon  the  sub- 
stitution of  porter  fiar  spirits  on  the  voyage  to  India,  MelvHl  156 Could  order  tiie 

alterations  in  the  service  si^gested  by  Sir  C.  Napier,  Napier  830 In  the  present  day, 

the  Court  of  Directors  never  send  out  officers,  appointing  them  to  divisions,  Alexander 

990 Axe  alwajTS  8U[q>06ed  to  be  hostile  to  iniprovements.  Perry  2776 Did  not 

find  much  delay  in  receiving  answers  from  the  Home  Government  to  communicatioas 
respecting  army  matters.  Viscount  Hardinge  2048. 

See  also  Charter  Act,  1833.         Government.         Legislation. 

Courts  Martial,     By  the  new  articles  of  war,  the  Soubahdar  Major  must  preside  at  all 

regimental  courts  martial,  Alexander  11^7 Native  and  European  officers  do  not  sit 

together  upon  the  same  court  martial,  ib,  1139 The  sentences  of  native  officers  have 

exactly  the  same  effect  as  those  of  European  officers ;  native  courts  martial,  how  composed, 

*.  1141 They  are  very  satisfactory,  and  arrive  at  veiy  good  decisions,  tJ.  1151 — ^ 

They  are  conducted  according  to  the  European  rules  of  evidence,  ib,  1162. 

Courts  Martial  (Naval).     Since  the  last  naval  code,  are  almost  always  formed  entirely  of 
Company's  officers,  Powell  1518. 

Courts  of  Justice: 

Amalgamation  of  the  Supreme  and  Sadder  Court. — Amalgamation  of  the  Supreme  and 

Sudder  Courts  was  suggested  in  1829,  Ryan  2356 It  is  desirable  to  carry  out  the 

scheme  then  suffgested,   ib,  2431 Views  upon  the  subject,  ib,  2431-2434 ^It  is 

desirable  but  difficult  to  suggest  any  scheme  a|)art  from  a  large  organic  measure,   Perry 

2531 Would  be  very  advantageous,  Halliday  3367 Would  have  no  objection  to 

admitting  an  eminent  native  to  sit  in  the  amalgamated  court,  ib,  3368.  3371 — ^ — On  the 

whole  advantageous,  but  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way,  Hawkins  4346 Difficulties, 

and 
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Courts  of  Justice — Amaigamation  of  the  Supreme  and  Sudder  C«ttrf— continued. 

and  the  advantages  stated,  Hmokins  4347 Might  be  broufffat  about  if  we  had  one  code  of 

law  for  all  India,  JDuff  4211 Objections  to  the  amalgamatioa  of  the  two  courts, 

Willoughhy  3047.  3049.  3053 Wouid  not  be  desirable  while  the  judges  are  appointed 

as  at  present,  Campbell  3941 Would  not  work  well,  BailUe  4024. 

Supreme  Court, — Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  is  the  principal  court  at  each  Presi- 
dency town,  Hill  2091 How  constituted,  ib.  2091,  2092 Its  jurisdiction  defined  ; 

all  British  subjects  within  the  Presidency  are  subject  to  its  jurisdiction,  ib.  2093 

The  law  administered  in  it  is  generally  the  law  of  En^nd,  but  in  certain  cases  it  is  the 

Mahomedan  and  the  Hindoo  law,  ib.  2104.  2107 -The  judges  are  sent  from  England, 

and  appointed  by  the  Queen's  Commission,  ib.  2108. 

In  1829,  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  recorded  a  Minute  in  the  Secret  Department,  complaining 

of  its  jurisdiction,  Ryan  2356 ^Tiie  natives  object  to  its  proceedings  as  tyrannical, 

Lushinffton  4563*- — Its  jurisdiction  over  magistrates  is  as  dangerous  as  anything  can 

be  to  the  police  of  the  country,  Lushinaton  4564 Inconvenience  of  its  interference 

with  the  ma^trates,  ib.  4564  et  seq. Has  acted  in  defiance  of  the  Act  16,  of  1850, 

protecting  him  when  acting  bond  fide  in  his  official  capacity,  ib.  4564 It  is  regarded 

with  dread  by  the  magistrates,  on  account  of  the  experise  of  proceedings  in  it,  Marskman 

5152.  5166 And  too  often  by  the  natives,  as  a  kind  of  antagonist  to  the  Government, 

I*.  5167. 

In  point  of  fact,  it  is  a  native  court,  Perry  2558 Has  given  satisfaction  in  admi- 
nistering the  native  law,  ih. Though  there  are  objections  to  it,  it  has  been  most 

satisfactory  to  the  public ;  the  natives  appreciate  and  esteem  it,  ib.  2529 At  Madras, 

is  quite  satisfactory,  Hyder  Jung  Bahaudoor,  4636 Is  satisfied  with  the  way  in  which 

it  administers  justice,  Hq/iz  Suderool  Islam  Khan  4772 The  people  are  satisfied  with 

its  judgments,  ib,  4773.     Is  not  more  popular  in  the  interior  than  the  Company's  Court, 

Wilhughhy  321 1 Is  exceedingly  unpopular  in  the  North-Western  Provinces;  tne  natives 

entertain  a  fear  of  it ;  an  aversion  to  it,  Lushington  4556 — —The  little  they  know  of  it  is 
not  calculated  to  improve  their  opinion  of  it,  ib.  4557 The  fear  of  it  operates  favour- 
ably upon  the  magistrates.   Wise  5403 It  is  no  impediment  in  the  way  of  justice, 

ib.  5407. 

Is  not  a  favourite  with  the  Court  of  Directors,  Perry  2763 Suggestions  for  im- 
provements from  the  Supreme  Court,  have  been  received  very  coldly,  ib. ^The  pro- 
ceedings in   it   are   in  the  English  language,   ih,   2559 The   expensive   system   of 

England  is  applied  to  a  much  poorer  population,  ib.  2735 It  acts  upon  tlie  system  of 

the  English  law,  HaUiday  3353.     The  expenses  of  litigation  have  been  diminished,  but 

they  are  still  too  heavy.  Perry  2732 Are  much  heavier  than  in  the  Mofussil  Courts, 

ii.  2733 Costs  are  much  larger  than  in  the  Sudder  Court,  Reid  2884 It  is  a  very 

costly  court  of  law,    Willoughh/  3050 Is  much   more  costly  than   the  Company's 

Courts,  HaUiday  3358 Its  decisions  are  arrived  at  more  rapidly  than  in  the  Mofussil 

Courts,  Perry  2733 ^The  merits  of  the  case  are  chiefly  regarded  in  its  decisions,  Reid 

2855 The  fees  are  taxed  as  in  this  country,  Perry  2736 ^The  officers  are  paid  partly 

by  fees  and  partly  by  salaries,  ib.  2743 A  reduced  table  of  fees  introduced  at  Bombay, 

was  appealed  against  to  the  Privy  Council,  but  believes  that  it  has  been  sanctioned,  ib. 

2766 The  restriction  of  the  appointment  of  Euroi>eans  to  the  Appellate  Courts  has 

produced  a  great  evil,  complained  of  all  over  India,  ib.  2706 Never  heard  of  natives 

practising  at  its  bar,  MiUett  2331 Has  known  a  party  brought  from  Calcutta,  from 

under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  to  attend  the  magistrate's  cutcherry,  but  it  may  have 
been  done  by  an  order  got  through  the  Supreme  Court,  Wise  5411. 

Company/ s  Courts  in  general. — The  administration  of  justice  in  the  Company's  Courts 

at  Bombay  is  not  satisfactory,  Perry  2656 ^The  judicial  system  of  the  Company  is 

extremely  defective,  ib.  2580 How  to  be  remedied,  ib. The  remedy  depends  upon  an 

organic  change  in  the  system  of  Government  to  be  framed  in  this  country,  tb.  2569.  2593 

Because  it  involves  the  C|uestion  of  patronage,  U>.  3570.     Generally  the  cases  in  the 

Company's  Courts  have  been  sifted  with  very  great  labour,  and  great  attention  has  been 

paid  to  them,  Pemberton  Leigh  2784 ^The  Jaws  administered  in  them  stated,  Baillie 

3991.     Claims  are  not  properly  decided  upon  in  them,  Hcfiz  Suderool  Islam  Khan  4774 

The  delay  and  expense  is  complained  of,  ib.  4776-- — And  the  stamp  duties,  e^.'4783 

Litigation  in  the  Company's  Courts  lasts  longer  than  in  the  Supr^ne  Court;  the 

suitor  has  so  many  appeals.   Perry  2733 Proceedings  in  them  are  very   dilatory, 

Baillie  3972 Has  heard  complaints  of  the  delay  and  of  the  appeals,  Hyder  Jung 

Bahaudoor  4637,  4638. ^The  natives  complain  extremely  of  the  artificial  system  whicli 

prevails,   Campbell  3801 ^'f  he  pleadings   are  ill  adapted  to  bring  the  parties  to  an 

issue,  but  the  judge  may  question  the  parties  as  to  the  point  in  dispute,  and  settle  the  issue, 
Baillie  3975 Suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  practice,  ib. 

Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut. — The  judges  were  formerly  divided  into  judges  and  tempo- 
rary judges,  Hawkins  4357 There  was  formerly  a  chief  justice,  which  answered  very 

well,  ib.  4359 But  it  was  done  away  with  in  Lord  W.  Bentinck's  time,  ib*  486 l-r — 
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Courts  of  Justice — Sudder  Dewanny  Admolut — oontinned* 

The  senior  member  of  the  Court  does  not  take  a  sort  of  precedence,  Hawkins  4362 The 

present  substitute  for  a  chief  justice  has  been  in  existence  about  fifteen  years,  ib.  4362, 

4363 Functions  of  the  member  of  Government  the  ex  officio  chief  jud^e,  WiUoughby 

3041 ^The  only  recommendation   of  the  system  is,   that  it  occasionally  provides  a 

fifth  judge  without  any  increase  of  expense  to  the  state,  3042 Formerly  the  written 

pleadings  were  all  in  rersian,  and  oral  pleadings  generally  in  Hindostanee,  BaUlie  4005. 

4021-4023 At  Calcutta  the  greater  part  of  the  cases  are  now  conducted  in  Ei^lish, 

Halliday  3345 At  Agra  the  judges  endeavour  to  assimilate  their  practice  to  the  Court 

at  Calcutta,  Lushington  4428 Difficulties  arise  from  the  distance  the  parties  in  India 

sometimes  reside  at  from  the  Sudder  Courts,  Reeve  5570. 

There  are  fewer  reversals  of  their  decisions  than  of  the  Supreme  Courts,  Reeve  5583 

The  Sudder  Court  judges  are  apt  to  reverse  decisions  upon  the  ground  of  informality,  HiU 

2254 ^Technicalities  are  encouraged  in  the  Company's  Superior  Courts,  Lushinffton  4413 

^The  natives  have  the  greatest  aversion  to  them,  ib. Cases  illustrative  of  the  abuse 

of  technicalities,  ib,  4414.  4420.  4423 It  has  the  effect  of  spreading  the  system  all 

over  the  country,  ib,  4435 Was  not  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  they  are  redded 

until  appointed  to  the  Sudder  Court,  ib.  4436 ^There  was  a  great  deal  of  techmcality 

in  it ;  each  man  seemed  to  have  a  technicality  of  his  own,  Baillie  4088 Has  power  to 

to  rectify  informalities  where  not  essential,  Ltuhington  4432 The  greater  number  of 

appeals  from  their  decisions  have  been  affirmed,  Ryan  2424 At  Bombay  one  of  the 

judges  is  always  on  the  circuit,  Halliday  3370 The  addition  of  a  professional  man 

is  indispensable.  Perry  2532 A  good   barrister  in   the   Supreme   Court  might    be 

appointed,  ih.  2537 Can  only  recoflect  one  instance  of  a  person  being  appointed  to  the 

Sudder  Court  without  having  had  previous  trfuning,   Willoughby  3212.     Is  desirous  of 

seeing  a  well-chosen  and  sufficiently  paid  native  judge  appointed,  Halliday  3325 

Would  like  to  see  it,  but  doubts  if  it  would  tend  to  the  efficiency  of  the  service,  Hawkins 

4303 There  are  very  full  reports  of  the  decisions  of  the  Court,  Baillie  4090 A 

digest  of  them  has  recently  been  published  in  India,  ib.  4100.  The  Sudder  Dewanny 
is  preferred  by  Europeans  for  the  trial  of  their  causes  to  the  Supreme  Court ;  it  is  less 
expensive  and  more  speedy.  Wise  5401. 

Instructions  sent  to  the  Bengal  Sudder  Court  on  the  subject  of  technicalities,  App.  (A.), 
First  Report,  p.  659. 

Native  Courts. — The  native  courts  do  not  act  upon  the  English  rules  of  evidence,  Pem- 

bertonLeigh  3785 The  native  courts  are  courts  of  record,  Reid  2822 The  lower  courts 

are  filled  very  well  by  native  judges,  Perry  2580 ^The  courts  in  the  Lower  Provinces 

in  a  few  years  probably  will  be  filled  by  Hmdoos  having  a  knowledge  of  English,  Halliday 

3328 In  1850  about  one-eighth  the  number  of  decisions  were  actually  appealed,  i6. 

3365 The  forms  of  procedure  in  the  Moonsiffs  Courts  are  very  simple,  Reid  2818 

The  Moonsiffs  Courts  are,  to  a  certain  extent.  Small  Cause  Courts,  Willoughby  3273 

The  majority  of  cases  are  small  debt  cases,  Baillie  3974. 

The  opinion  of  the  native  officers  in  the  Mofussil  Courts  is,  that  they  are  not  honest. 

Perry  2684 ^The  natives  complain  of  the  corruption  of  the  officers,  Lushinyton  4580 

Would  not  trust  the  inferior  officers,  HyderJung  BaJiaudoor  4650 'I  here  is  no  con- 
fidence whatever  in  the  native  subordinate  officers,  Marshman  5109 And  a  great  deal 

depends  upon  them,  ib.  5111 ^They  make  it  their  study  to  obtain  extensive  influence,  ib. 

5112 It  is  difficult  to  define  their  influence,  though  it  may  be  said  to  be  boundless,  ib. 

No  remedy  for  the  abuse  has  yet  been  discovered,  ib,  5114 The  system  of  selecting 

persons  of  a  subordinate  class,  and  appointing  them  at  a  very  low  salary,  with  a  prospect 

of  rising,  has  failed,  ib.  5110 'Hie  Sherishtadar,   or  head  native  officer,  is  almost 

universally  corrupt,  ib.  5128 Opinion  is  very  imfavourable  with  respect  to  the  character 

of  the  native  officers,  Edwards  5830 ^I'hey  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  more  corrupt 

than  the  judges  are,  and  has  no  doubt  that  that  is  the  fact,  Cameron  7336. 

Small  Cause  Court. — Small  Cause  Courts  have  been  established  at  each  Presidency 

upon  the  model  of  the  Endish  County  Courts,   Hill  2097.  2099 If  practicable,  the 

introduction  of  them  into  the  interior  would  be  a  great  advantage,  Willoughby  3272 

Would  like  to  see  them  extended  into  the  interior,  Halliday  3362 ^The  difficulty  would 

be  the  payment,  &c.,  of  the  judges,  *.  3363. 

At  Calcutta: — Small  Cause   Court  at  Calcutta  has  worked  exceedingly  well,  HiU 

2100;  Halliday  3360;  Marshman  5096 ^The  inhabitants  have  petitioned  to  have  its 

jurisdiction  extended,  Halliday  3360 Up  to  1,000  rupees,  Marshman  5096 ^The 

judges  are   two  European  and   one  native,  Halliday  3363;  Marshman  5096 Was 

•  established  in  lieu  of  the  Court  of  Requests ;  the  procedure  is  very  simple ;  the  parties 
are  confronted,  and  the  cases  are  decided  at  a  very  small  expense,  Marshman  5096. 

At  Madras : — Has  given  satisfaction ;  it  works  well,  Hyder  Jung  Bahaudoor  4657 

The  rules  are  very  good,  ib.  4660 But  the  judges  have  not  given  satbfaction,  ib.  4661 

^Therefore  the  people  prefer  the  Supreme  Court,  ib.  4658 ^There  are  no  native 

judges  in  it,  ib.  4668. 
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At  Bombay: — There  was  some  delay  in  introducing  the  system   at  Bombay,  Hill 

2102,  2103 Has  been  introduced  in  the  place  of  the  Court  of  Requests,  Willottghby 

3267 ^Before,  there  was  the  small  cause  branch  of  the  Supreme  Court,  conducted  by 

the  judges,  on  summary  and  cheaper  principles,  ib.  3268 The  attempt  of  the  judges 

of  the  Supreme  Court  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  small  cause  branch  was  discounte- 
nanced by  the  Court  of  Directors,  Perrv  2764.  2767-2771 ^The  New  Small  Cause 

Court  gave  additional  patronage  to  the  Directors,  ib.  2777 Doubts  the  legality  of  its 

foimdation,  and  why,  Uf.  2773 Opinion  at  Bombay  was  unfavourable  to  the  change ; 

it  was  thought  that  the  object  might  have  been  attained  by  increasing  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  small  cause  branch  of  die  Supreme  Court,  WiHoughhy  3270. 

Court  of  Requests  at  Calcutta. — Grave  the  greatest  satisfaction,  Baillie  4051 Its 

jurisdiction  was  enlarged,  ib. The  judges  were  two  English  and  one  native,  ib.  4052 

They  sat  separate,  and  were  practically  three  courts  hearing  separate  causes,  ib. 

4055.  4057. 

Court  of  Requests  at  Bombay. — Had  jurisdiction   up   to   8/.;    has   been   abolished, 
Willoughby  3267. 

See  also  Small  Cause  Court. 

Criminal   Courts. — Description   of  them.   Hill  2144 Europeans   are   not  subject 

to  the  Provincial  Courts  in  criminal  cases,  ib.  2152  ;  Millett  2314 It  is  an  anomaly 

which  ought  to  be  changed,  ib.  2309 It  is  extremely  inconvenient.  Hill  2153 

Excepting  military  men,  they  can  only  be  tried  at  the  Presidency,  ib. Subject  is 

under  the  consideration  of  the  Government,  ib.  2154 Statement  of  what  has  passed 

upon  the  subject,  and  with  reference  to  the  compilation  of  a  criminal  code,  ib.  2160-2185. 
Until  very  lately  the  judges  have  been  almost  exclusively  European,   Campbell  3799 

The  natives  complain  that   there  is  not  a  sufficient   supply  of  small   courts,  ib. 

3801 Subordinate  criminal  courts  were  recommended  by  the  Law  Commissioners, 

Ryan  2452. 

Political  Courts  of  Criminal  Justice. — In  Kattywar,  how  constituted,  Willoughby  3079 

Have  been  established  in  other  parts  of  the  Presidency,  ib. Are  guided  by  the 

spirit  of  the  Bombay  Regulations,  ib.  3091 Decisions  are  reviewed  by  the  Governor 

in  Council,  ib.   3092.  3094 It  is  part  of  the   system,   ib.  3100 They   are   not 

established  by  any  law,  ib.  3095. 

Courts. — Natives  esteem  it  a  disgrace  to  enter  a  court,  Reid  2834 ;  Lushington  4538 

They  do  not,  in  general,  like  to  appear  in  a  court  of  justice,  Baillie  3976 ^They 

do  not  object  upon  the  ground  of  having  to  take  an  oath  on  the  Gtinges  water,  Lushington 

4533 They  object  to   enter  them  at  all,  ib.  4533.  4538 They  complain  of  the 

uncourteous  treatment  they  receive  from  the  officers,  ib.  4534 Certain  families  are 

now  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts.  Perry  2759.     Of  late  years  the  practice 
has  been  introduced  of  printing  and  publishing  the  judgments  of  the  judges  in  all  the 

English  courts,  Halliday  3340 There  is  no  digest  of  the  Mofussil  decisions  published, 

Baillie  4101 All  the  decisions  of  the  Europeans  are  now  printed  and  published  in 

English,  Lushington  4608 Mode   of  deciding  cases  in  the  native  courts  of  justice, 

Lushington  4467. 

See  also  Administration  of  Justice.  Amendment.  Appeal.  Arbitration. 

Arrears.         Assessors  and  Juries.         Assistant  Judge.         Auxiliary  Judge.         Bail. 

Bar.  Chief  Justice  of  the  Sudder  Court.        Circuits.        Circular  Orders.        Civil 

Judge  and  Magistrate.       Civil  Procedure.      Code.        Collector.     Costs.     Depositions. 

Deputy  Magistrate.        Evidence.        Fees.        Futtcah.       Judge.        Judicial  Service. 

Judicial  System.         Jury  System.         Kazee.         Law.        Law  Commission.        Imw 

Taxes.  Legal  Education.  Legislation.        Lex  Ijki.         Limitation  of  Actions. 

Litigation.  Magistrate.  Native   Agmcy.  Oat/is.  Pergunnah    Courts. 

Petty  Jurisdiction.         Perjury.       Punchayet.        Regulations.       Registrar.        Sheris* 

tadars.       Stamp  Duties.         Technicalities. 

Courts  of  the  Native  Princes  in  India.    They  have  very  little  of  the  old  hereditary  rank  about 
them,  Halliday  3623. 

Covenanted  Service.    There  is  a  covenant  entered  into  between  the  civil  servants  who  go  to 

India  and  the  Company,  Trevelyan  6765 Founded  upon  the  old  commercial  character 

of  the  Company,  ib.  6766 Reasons  in  its  favour,  ib.  6767-6770 No  such  arrange- 

mentp  have  ever  been  entered  into  with  the  natives,  ib.  6766.  6772.     Its  exclusiveness  is 
held  out  as  a  reward  to  young  men  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  Indian  service,  Cameron 

7388-7390 Inclination  is  in  favour  of  an  excludve  service,  ib.  7395 A  great 

inroad  has  been  made  in  it,  especially  in  the  judicial  department,  Trevelyan  6759 

Instances  of  covenanted  offices  held  by  natives,  ib.  6760. 
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Covenanted  and  Uncovenanted  Service,  No  such  rule  of  distinction  ou^t  to  operate  to 
exclude  natives  from  offices  for  which  they  are  qualified,  Trevelyan  6768  -The  distinc- 
tion might  be  maintained,  even  afler  the  admission  of  natives  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 

Appeal  in  India  and  to  Haileybury,  Cameron  7384 In  respect  to  the  emoluments  of 

office,  ib.  7386. See  also  Civil  Service. 

9 

Cramming.  Takes  place  for  entering  the  East  India  Company's  College,  but  not  for  getting 
out  of  it,  Campbell  3894. See  also  Addiscombe.         Civil  Service.         Haileybury, 

Crannies,  Are  a  fair  specimen  of  the  human  race,  superior  to  the  Bengalee,  but  inferior 
to  the  up-country  people,  Trevelyan  6704. 

Crawfordy  Robert  Wigram^  Esq,     Was  some  years  a^o  the  head  of  a  house  at  Bombay,  1758 

^And  paid  some  attention  to  the  working  of  uie  packet  service  by  the  Indian  navy, 

1759,  1760 The  vessels  are  prohibited  from  carrying  goods  on  private  account,  1761 

It  was  some  hardship,  1762 But  only  goods  of  vaJue  would  Imve  been  sent,  1762- 

1766 They  were  allowed  to  carrv  bullion,  but  the  rate  of  freight  was  almost  prc^- 

bitory ;  it  was  cheaper  to  send  it  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company's  vessels,  1767 

^boes  not  recollect  the  rate  of  freight,  1768 Has  remitted  a  great  deal  of  bullion 

both  ways,  1905 At  about  four  per  cent.,  including  all  charges,  1906.      Has  never 

sent  goods  up  the  Indus,  1774 That  trade  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Parsees  and  other 

natives,  1776-1780 They  can  do  it  cheaper  than  Europeans,  1777 ^The  steamers 

on  the  Indus  are  supplied  by  the  Indian  navy,  1781 Has  a  favourable  opinion  of  the 

officers  employed  upon  the  Indus,  for  energy,  skill,  and  enterprise,  1838 The  Indian 

navy  has  enectually  put  down  piracy,  1782. 

Witness  had  several  ships,  1783 Some  were  built  at  Bombay,  but  it  answered  better 

to  build  them  in  Enghmd,  1788,  1789 They  sailed  with  a  British  register,  1792 

Were  manned  with  Lascars ;  native  seamen,  1784-1786 ^Very  few  Chinamen^  1787 — — 

Had  never  any  occasion  to  investigate  the  operation  of  the  manning  clause ;  as  seamen  were 
mostly  Lascars,  the  Act  was  probably  exceeded,  as  many  of  them  are  Manilla  m^i  and 

Malays,  1793 No  Arabs,  1795 Considers  the  Lascars  as  valuable  as  Europeans,  and 

they  are  cheaper,  1796-1801 The  country  ships  have  a  captfun,  from  two  to  four  officers, 

fanner  and  carpenter,  Europeans;  the  rest  Lascars,  Malays,  or  Manilla  men,  1800 
hey  are  hired  under  a  serang,  which  is  objectionable,  1802 The  serong  is  generally 

the  same  caste  as  the  seamen  themselves,  1807 Many  Arabs  are  afloat  in  native 

vessels  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Red  Sea ;  cannot  say  whether  they  are  good  seamen, 
1803-1807. 

A  great  many  vessels  have  been  burnt  in  Bombay  Harbour,  1808 The  majority 

were  cases  of  incendiarism,  1809 Generally  attributed  to  the  ghat  serang  the  crimps, 

1810 The  reason  explained,  viz.,  to  enable  them  to  pocket  the  money  advanced,  1811 

A  committee  investigated  the  subject,  and  certain  recommendations  were  made,  sent 

up  to  the  Supreme  Government,  and  then  lost  sight  of,  1813 Similar  cases  occurred  at 

Calcutta,  1817 And  a  similar  committee  was  formed,  1818. 

The  packet  service  ought  not  to  be  continued  to  be  performed  by  the  Indian  navy,  1823 

As  far  as  the  public  interests  are  concerned,  has  no  doubt  whatever  upon  the  subject, 

1825 Before  last  year,  the  mail  packets  of  the  East  India  Company  were  the  only 

vessels  running  between  Suez  and  Bombay,  1830 Objections  to  the  employment  of  the 

Indian  navy  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  mails,  1831 The  service  can  hardly  be 

said  to  be  well  performed,  1832 The  accommodation  is  inferior  to  the  Peninsular  and 

Oriental  Company's  steamers,  1833 Would  rather  see  the  service  in  the  hands  of  a 

mercantile  body,  provided  the  public  were  secured  against  monopoly,  1834 At  present 

there  would  be  no  means  of  preventing  it  becoming  a  monopoly,  1835 At  present  there 

is  not  sufficient  inducement  for  another  company  to  offer  its  services,  1845 Witness's 

scheme  was  to  have  the  service  performed  alternately  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Com- 
pany and  another  company,  1846 The  services  of  the  Indian  navy  would  be  as  well  per- 
formed by  Queen's  ships,  1836 Though  there  may  be  some  advantage  from  havii^  a 

local  force,  1837. 

The  state  of  the  internal  communication  is  a  great  obstacle  to  obtwilng  a  supply  of 

cotton   from  the  interior,    1851 When  railway  communication  is  extended  into  the 

cotton  districts,  it  will  open  an  immense  source  of  sup{dy,  and  enable  Indian  cotton  to 

compete  with  that  of  America,  1857.  1861 The  expense  of  carriage  is  the  principal 

drawback  to  Indian  cotton,  1861 The  quality  is  not  so  good  as  the  American,  1859 

Since  the  East  India  Company  sent  some  American  cotton  planters  into  the  cotton 

districts,  cotton  is  better  prepared,  and  a  better  sort  is  produced,  1865,  1866 The 

American  cotton  gin  has  been  introduced  to  a  considerable  extent,  1868 It  is  a  great 

improvement  upon  the  native  machine,  1872 Tlie  churka,  1867.     In  a  general  way, 

it  would  be  worth  while  for  the  Indian  Government  to  borrow  money  for  the  improvement 

of  the  internal  communication,  1873 In  the  long  run,  1875 It  would,  no  doubt, 

lead  to  a  large  accession  of  revenue,  1877.     Indian  cotton  is  decidedly  inferior  to  the 

American  cotton,  1879 But  there  is  a  very  large  demand  for  cotton  of  that  quality, 

1881 — —Probably  it  never  will  supersede  the  American  cotton,  1882 It  comes  ta 
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Crawford,  Robert  Wigraniy  jE»j.— continued. 

Bombay  in  all  sorts  of  states ;  that  from  the  Deoean  very  dirty,  1885 It  is  sold  at 

Bombay  by  sample,  1886 And  cleaned  there,  but  only  in  a  very  general  way,  1890 

Cotton  cultivated  with  care  in  a  garden  has  borne  as  good  a  price  as  the  American, 

1893-1895 Cotton  has  to  travel  300  or  400  miles  to  Bombay,  1898 And  is  about 

three  months  on  the  journey,  1899 A  carriage  road  has  been  made  over  a  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  distance,  1901. 

Has  shared  in  common  with  others  in  the  prejudicial  effects  upon  commerce  in  general 
which  the  practice  cS  making  advances  upon  the  hypothecation  of  goods  has  engendered, 

1902 ^The  practice  cannot  be  upon  a  better  footing  than  it  is,  1903 ^The  Company 

has  not  suffered  any  inconvenience  from  any  combination  against  it  to  lower  the  price  of 
exchange,  1904. 

The  best  cotton  from  the  Deccan  comes  from  Oomrawatee,  1908 The  best  brought  to 

Bombay  comes  from  the  Guzerat  districts,  1909. 1924 The  American  experimental  farms 

proved  the  possibility  of  producing  a  fine  sample  of  cotton  in  India,  1910-1912 They  have 

been  abandoned,  1913.     Cotton  is  not  an  uncertain  crop,  but  it  is  affected  by  the  frost  very 

easily,  1915 Has  heard  it  said  that  Indian  cotton,  properly  cultivated,  is  better  than 

American  cotton  cultivated  in  India,  1926 There  are  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  Deccan 

capable  of  producing  good  crops,  but  doubts  if  the  cultivation  of  it  could  be  extended  in 

Guzerat,  because  there  the  cotton  is  in  the  rotation  of  crops,  1938. 1940 Believes  that  the 

cotton  plant  is  an  annual  pknt,  1939 And  that  the  cotton  crop  comes  in  rotation  every 

second  year,  1941 On  an  average  as  much  cotton  is  sent  to  China  as  to  this  country, 

1916 The  better  sort  of  cotton  suits  the  China  market,  1918 The  carriage  of  the 

cotton  from  Guzerat  is  of  no  account  at  all ;  it  comes  in  boats  at  a  very  insignificant  cost, 

1921 ^There  are  half-a-dozen  peojde  between  the  grower  and  the  buyer,  1922 

Europeans  have  not  established  themselves  in  the  interior  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating 

cotton  in  the  way  that  the  indigo  planters  have  done,  1923 Would  not  wish  to  supplant 

the  American  commerce  in  cotton  with  this  country ;  but  there  is  room  to  raise  a  large 
quantity  of  cotton  in  India,  and  bring  it  to  this  country,  in  addition  to  the  American,  1931 
—Any  quantity  that  India  could  send  of  a  suitable  quality  would  be  taken  in  this 

country,  1933 Egyptian  cotton  bears  a  higher  price  here  than  the  Indian  cotton,  in 

consequence  of  being  of  a  superior  quality,  1937. 

Crime  in  India.     Though  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  diminishing,  it  is  diminishing  in  atrocity, 
HdOiday  3589. 

Criminal  Law.    The  question  is  still  undecided  upon  whom  the  onus  rests  of  proving  that  a 

criminal  is  an  Englishman,  Lushington  4606 An  outcry  is  raised  whenever  you  attempt 

to  bring  Europeans  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Company's  courts,  Hawkins  4351 

Practically  they  are  under  no  law  in  criminal  cases,  i6.  4355 ^The  natives  complain  of 

the  inconvenience  they  are  put  to  in  prosecuting;  it  is  a  grievance  of  a  very  trying 
description,  Campbell  iSOl. 

See  also  Administration  of  Justice.         Courts  of  Justice. 

Cultivation  of  the  Land.     The  system  in  the  Province  of  Bengal  is  to  leave  it  out  of  cultiva- 
tion periodically,  Keane  7790 Was  considerably  extending  in  Chittagong,  7brr«w8537 

^Uncultivated  land  was  assessed  on  the  russidee  jumma  on  being  brought  under  the 

plough,  ib.  8525 A  man  wishing  to  bring  land  under  cultivation  would  apply  to  the 

collector,  ii.  8528 Who  would  rive  him  a  lease  at  the  progressively  increasing  jumma»  ib. 

8529 He  must  in  many  cases  oe  guided  by  his  subordinates,  who»  as  a  rule,  are  not 

imtrustworthy,  ib.  8534. 

Curse^ee,  Mr.  Ardaseer.     Is  chief  engineer  and  inspector  of  machinery  under  the  East  India 

Company^  1670 Acting  under  wie  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Indian  navy,  1707 

And  it  is  his  duty  to  keep  all  the  Companv's  machinery  in  proper  order,  1706 His 

family  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  dockyard  for  the  last  150  years,  1705 His  attention 

has  been  called  to  the  mode  in  which  the  packet  service  is  performed  by  the  Indian  navy, 

1673 The  Company's  vessels  are  not  so  slow  as  stated  in  some  of  the  papers,  1674,1675 

The  machinery  used  in  India  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  used  in  the  Cunard  and 

Collin's  Lines,  1676,  1677 In  point  of  manufacture,  but  not  in  proportion  of  power 

to  tonnage,  1732,  1733 No  very  large  vessels  have  been  added  lately;  two  of  1,800 

tons  and  700-horse  power  are  building,  1678 The  best  vessels  have  been  taken  off  the 

station  in  consequence  of  the  Burmese  war,  1679 It  is  an  inconvenience,  and  complaints 

have  been  made,  1680,  1681 Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  have  discontinued 

running  from  Bombay  to  the  Bed  Sea,  1681. 

Can  do  any  repairs  at  Bombay,  1687 Has  no  time  for  manufacture,  1686 But 

thinks  machinery  could  be  made  as  cheap  at  Bombay  as  in  England,  1689 Machinery 

is  brought  from  England,  1696 Also  the  coals,  1691 Thinks  building  can  be  done 

somewhat  cheaper  at  Bombay  than  in  England,  1688 Is  not  aware  that  the  Admiralty 

have  discontinued  building  at  Bombay ;  but  great  complaints  have  been  made,  1692-1694 
Vessels  are  built  of  the  northern  teak,  1697 Malabar  teak  is  superior  to  Moul- 

(20 — Ind.)  o  4  mein. 
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Cursetjee,  Mr.  Ardaseer — continued. 

mein^  but  tlie  best  is  the  northern  from  Guzerat,  1752-1753 Nothing  but  teak  is  used ; 

it  resists  the  attack  of  ants,   1744-1746 Timber  is  sometimes  converted  for  the 

Government,  and  sent  home  to  be  fitted,  1695 Steamers  cost  about  30/.  per  ton, 

ready  for  sea,  1698-1702 ^The  mere  hull  about  5/.  less,  1702 There  are  not  many 

natives  in  witness's  department,   1704 But  a  great  many  English,  1712 A  few 

natives  in  the  steam  machinery  department  are  r'arsees,  and  a  great  many  Hindoos  and 

Mussulmans,  1714 A  few  Chinese  and  Portuguese  are  employed  as  joiners,  1715, 1716 

The  natives  are  as  eflScient  as  the  Europeans,  1 720 And  come  chiefly  from  Guzerat, 

and  the  northern  part  of  Bombay,  1721 ^The  number  employed  varies;  sometimes 

above  2,000;  1722 When  not  employed  in  dockyard,  they  get  work  as  joiners,  &c., 

and  may  be  obtained  in  case  of  emergency,  1723 Witness's  &ther  is  master  ship- 
wright, 1705.     Most  of  the  shipwrights  employed  are  Parsees  and  Hindoos,  1711 

But  not  many  English,    1713 Cannot  depend  upon  merchant  ships  for  transport 

service,  1708 Is  not  aware  of  any  piracy  now  in  the  Indian  seas,  1710. 

There  is  only  one  private  yard  at  Bombay  belonging  to  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 

Steam  Navigation  Company,  1717,  1718 Merchants  used  to  get  ships  built  in  the 

Government  yard,  1719 But  not  many  are  built  at  present,  1724 Fhere  is  a  yard 

for  building  them  at  Damaun,  a  Portuguese  settlement;  and  also  at  Cochin,  1725.    Mail 

packets  start  from  Bombay  twice  a  month,   1726 Recollects  only  one  instance  of 

machinery  breaking  in  eleven  years,  1727 And  about  half  a  dozen  cases  of  putting 

back  from  other  causes,  1728 ^The  route  varies  according  to  the  monsoon,  1729-1731. 

Packets  are  all  wooden  vessels,  1734 Some  have  guns;  a  large  swivel  gun,  1736,  1737 

No  screws,  except  one  belonging'to  a  private  company,  1735  About  five  boats  are 

employed  in  the  pacKet  service,  1739 Company  hi^  some  iron  vessels  for  river  service, 

but  not  more  than  one  sea-going  vessel,  1738 ^They  are  better  for  river  service,  1741 

^But  are  not  more  free  from  vermin,  1742,  1743 None  have  been  built  at  Bombay , 

but  many  have  been  lengthened,  1740 Poon  tree  is  used  for  masts  for  cheapness,  1747, 

1748 ^The  Auckland,  built  at  Bombay,  is  a  very  good  vessel,  1749.  1751 Boats  sent 

up  the  Indus  were  built  of  teak,  1755 Of  about  thirty  tons,  and  drawing  thirteen  inches 

water,  1756,  1757. 

Cursetjee  Monackjee.     Considers  his  opinion  as  fair  a  representation  of  the  feelings  of  the 
natives  as  the  Bombay  petition,  WUloughby  3167. 

Customs  Duties.    Effect  of  the  export  and  import  duties  upon  the  manufactures  of  India, 
French  9023 ^Would  not  increase  the  import  duties  for  encouraging  manufactures  in 


India,  ib.  9024. 


D. 


Dacca.     Has  become  very  unhealthy  of  late  years.  Wise  5310 From  want  of  cleanliness 

and  drainage,  and   from  the  approach  of  the  jungle,  ib.  5310-5314 Population  has 

much  decreased,  ib.  5310-5314 The  manufactures  have  fallen  almost  to  nothing,  ib.  5317 

Legacy  left  by  Mr.  Mitford  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  has  been  frittered  away, 

ib.  5412-5414 Cultivation  of  cotton  in  the  neighbourhood  is  very  small  now,  xb.  533(> 

American  cotton  answered  very  well  in  a  garden,  ib,  5340,  5341 Dacca  cotton 

fetches  threepence  halfpenny  a  pound  in  Dacca,  w.  5320.  5322 It  is  a  long  cotton,  ih. 

5323 And  that  grown  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Dacca  is  very  soft,  ib.  5333 

Estates  in  Dacca  are  a  good  deal  divided,  but  in  the  adjoining  districts  are  very  large,  ib. 

6420 Some   are  worth    60,0007.  a  year,  ib.  5421 Portions  are  let  out  in  farms 

at  rents,  ib.  5425 They  are  generally  in  a  high  stat«  of  cultivation,  ib.  5427 There 

was  a  great  desire  to  learn  English  in  the  Dacca  district,  and  why,  ib.  7017. 
See  also  Cotton.         Education. 

Dacca  College.     Principles  upon  which  it  was  established.  Wise  7009 -Was  formed  from 

the  Education  Fund,  and  is  supported  by  Government,  ib.  7011 Class  of  students, 

ib.  7013 Education  was  confined  to  vernacular  and  English,  ib.  7010., 

Dacoits.     Dacoitee,   or    gang  robbery,    is   very  prevalent   in    the    Bombay   Presidency, 

Willoughby  3134 Is  as  numerous  as  ever  in  the  Lower  Provinces,  in  the  immediate 

neighbourhood  of  Calcutta  more  numerous,  Halliday  3589 It  is  now  merely  robbery, 

with  a  show  of  violence,  ib. Calcutta  itself  is  known  to  be  a  nest  of  Dacoits,  ib.  3591 

Until  about  eighteen  months  ago,  the  country  around  Calcutta  was  overrun  with 

them,  Marshman  5179 Government  appointed  a  commission  for  their  suppression,  ih. 

5180 Difficulties  in  the  way  of  putting  them  down,  ib.  5182 Mahomedans  had 

the  same  difficulty,  ib.  5183 Statement  of  the  means  employed  for  their  suppression, 

ib.  5184 Government,  last  year,  adopted  the  suggestion  of  Warren  Hastings  in  1772, 

ib. Were  very  seldom  laid  hold  of,  Macpherson  8664 Description  of  the  way  in 

which  a  dacoity  is  perpetrated,  ib.  8675 — —River  dacoities  were  very  frequent;  the  guard- 
boats  were  very  inefficient ;  is  at  a  loss  to  suggest  a  remedy,  and  why,  ib.  8684. 
See  also  Police. 
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Deccan  Sheep  and  Horses.    Attempts  to  improve  the  breed  have  faUed,  Thornton  7542. 

Declaration.     Reasons  for  substituting  a  declaration  in  lieu  of  an  oath  by  Act  5  of  1840, 

Lushington  4480  et  seq.  4533 ;  Halliday  4528 The  change  has  been  detrimental  to  the 

objects  of  justice,  Lushington  4483 But  the  judges,  European  as  well  as  native,  when 

consulted,  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  re-introduce  the  oath,  ib.  4483. 

Delhi,     Delhi  College  may  be  supported  partly  by  private  endowment,  but  Government 

contribute  largely  to  it,  Thornton  6008 -Englisn  college  at  Delhi,  when  and  how 

established,  Trevelyan  6594. 

Delhi  Family.     Has  produced  several  accomplished  ladies,  Trevelyan  6839. 

Depositions.     In  India,  it  is  perfectiy  legal  to  have  them  taken  in  the  absence  of  the  judge, 

Lushington  4441 How  taken^  ib.  4442 ^Would  be  a  great  improvement  if  they  were 

taken  orally,  ib. 

Deputy  Collector.    The  office  has  answered  very  well,  Halliday  3729^ He  has  to  exercise 

much  discretion,  ib.  3730,  3731. 

Deputy  Magistrates.     Is  a  new  grade  of  judicial  office  recently  created  in  the  Bombay  Pre- 
sidency, Willoughby  3030 Filled  by  uncovenanted  servants,  ib.  3036.  3037 Have 

been  of  use.  Wise  5299 ^There  are  not  so  many  natives  as  there  ought  to  be ;  the  office 

should  rarely  be  given  to  Europeans,  Halliday  3721.  When  Europeans,  they  are  uncove- 
nanted servants,  IVise  5300 ^The  natives  are  selected  from  various  classes,  ib,  5301 

Many  natives  are  employed,  well  qualified,  and  who  may  be  depended  upon,  Hawkins 

4393,  4394 The  native  deputy  magistrates  have  not  answered  so  well  as  the  European, 

Wise  5299 May  exercise  all  the  power  of  a  magistrate,  or  any  amount  of  power  confided 

to  them  by  him,  Halliday  3727 Has  been  very  much  satisfied  with  the  mode  in  which 

they  have  exercised  their  powers,  ib.  3728 ^But  reducing  their  intended  salary  created 

disappointment,  and  impeded  the  operation  of  the  measure  very  much,  ib.  3725 Would 

recommend  appointing  deputy  magistrates  having  small  local  divisions  for  carrying  on  the 
primary  duties  of  the  pohce,  Hatpins  4387. See  also  Civil  Service. 

Devil-worship.     Is  connected  with  very  sensual  and  with  very  cruel  rites,  Duff&i69. 

Diminution  of  Allowances.     Was  very  little  discussed  in  the  press,  while  the  press  was  free, 
Trevelyan  6662. 

Direct  Appointments.     Within  the  last  two  years,  the  nominees  are  required  to  pass  an 

examination  as  in  the  Queen's  service,  Abbott  5641-5643 But  it  is  not  mucn  more 

strict  than  the  Addiscombe  preliminary  examination,  ib.  5694 For  which  reason,  and 

on  the  ground  of  expense,  many  prefer  these  appointments,  ib.  5695 But  it  does  not 

necessarily  follow  that  a  less  qualified  class  obtain  commissions,  ib.  5696 Cannot  tell 

proportion  of  direct  appointments  in  the  Indian  service,  ib.  5697 Age  up  to  which  the 

nominees  may  go  out,  ib.  5732,  5733 Objections  to  direct  appointments,  Trevelyan 

6918 ^Thougnt  the  direct  artillery  appointments  a  bad  arrangement,  Pauley  5765 

Was  obliged  to  examine  the  nominees  more  leniently,  5677. 

Dissimulation.    Is  often  unconsciously  fostered  in  the  missionary  establishments,   Trevelyan 
6804. 

District  Dawks.     Have  been  made  available  for  the  public  in  the  North-western  Provinces ; 
Lord  Dalliousie  has  paid  particular  attention  to  the  establishment  of  them,  Marshman  6565. 

Dockyards: 

There  is  a  small  yard  for  the  Bengal  marine  at  Eaddepore,  Melvilly  J.  C.  1450 

Preference  is  given  to  building  in  India ;  though  the  absolute  expense  in  the  first  instance 
may  be  larger,  the  ships  last  longer,  ib.  1487  ■  The  rate  of  buUding  at  Bombay  is  high, 
ib.  1490. 

Dockyard  Bombay.     Building  at  Bombay  is  cheaper  than  in  England,  Cursetjee  1688 

About  30/.  per  ton  ready  for  sea;  the  mere  hull  about  51.  less,  d).  1698.  1703 Obser- 
vations on  the  expense  of  building  for  the  Royal  navy  in  the  Bombay  yard,  ib.  1692-1694 

Most  of  the  shipwrights  are  JParsees  or  Hindoos,  ib.  1711 Not  many  English,  ib. 

1712 The  number  of  men  employed  varies,  sometimes  above  2,000;  the  estabushment 

could  be  increased  quickly  in  the  event  of  an  emergency,  ib.  1722,  1723 ^There  is  no 

private  yard  at  Bombay,  except  one  belonging  to  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam 

Company,  li.  1717 Merchant  vessels  used  to  be  built  in  the  Government  yard,  ib. 

171 9 ^But  not  many  are  built  at  present,  ib.  1 724 ^There  is  a  private  yard  at  Damaun ; 

and  a  very  fine  yard  at  Cochin,  ib.  1725. 

See  also  Indian  Navy.       Machinery.       Steam. 

Dominion  in  India.     "Was  placed  on  its  proper  foundation  by  the  recognition  of  the  great 
principle  that  India  is  to  be  governed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  Trevelyan  6649. 

Drunkenness.     Has  much  diminished  among  the  European  soldiers,  Alexander  1218 Seems 

to  be  on  the  increase  among  the  natives,  ib.  1230 Spirit  drinking  is  fast  spreading 
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Drunkenness — continued. 

among  the  natives;  number  of  courts-martial  for  drunkenness  in  the  Madras  army,  1843  to 
1847,  Alexander  1232 Drunkenness  increases  as  you  approach  a  cantonment  or  Eu- 
ropean society,  ib.  1224 Has  been  checked  by  the  sale  of  beer  to  the  European  troops 

by  the  Company,  ib.  1227. See  also  Abkarj, 

Dvbashees,     Are  native  lawyers  who  obtain  a  livelihood  by  promoting  litigation,  Willoughby 
3052. 

Duffy  Rev,  Alexander,  D.D.     Has  resided  chiefly  i-i  India  since  1829;  4132 Originally 

went  out  as  a  missionary,  4133 Was  continually  among  the  natives,  4135 And 

greatlv    mixed    up    with    them    in    various  ameliorative   proceedings,    ib. Is   best 

acquainted  with  Bengal,  4136.     The  four  great  systems  of  law  administered  in  Bengal 

explained,  4138 Ihe  most  reasonable  way  to  put  an  end  to  the  confusion  caused,  would 

be  to  institute  a  simple  code  of  law,  criminal  as  well  as  civil,  4139 Observations  upon 

the  translation  of  such  a  code,  4140-4142 ^The  use  of  the  English  language  is  advanc- 
ing with  very  great  rapidity  in  Bengal,  4143 And  under  proper  management  oiight  to 

be  of  the  first  importance  to  the  people,  4144, 4145 ^Translations  into  the  £)dian 

languages  of  some  of  the  most  valuable  European  works  would  be  very  advantageous,  4146. 

Should  say  decidedly  that  in  the  English  schools,  even  beyond  the  Presidencies,  the 
majority  of  the  pupils  are  of  a  high  class  according  to  Indian  notions ;  they  are  of  good 

caste  and  reputation,  though  not  tne  children  of  Zemindars  or  Rajahs,  4149 They  are 

of  all  descriptions,  4151 ^The  class  of  boys  attending  the  school  at  Agra  is  of  a  very 

mixed  and  miscellaneous  character,  4153 Does  not  think  that  any  general*  inducement 

could  at  present  be  held  out  with  a  view  to  influencing  the  Zemindars  and  Raiahs  to  send 

their  children   to  English  schools,  4154 A  ffreat  deal  depends  upon    the    resident 

functionaries,  ib.  Is  of  opinion  that  the  result,  for  good  or  for  evil,  of  the  acquisition  of 
the  English  language  bv  the  natives,  depends  u]X)n  the  use  they  are  led  to  make  of  it,  4156 

It  is  capable  of  being  tiuned  to  great  gocMl  or  great  evil,  according  to  the  subjects 

taught,  and  the  use  which  is  made  of  it,  4161. 

The  native  judges  established  under  Lord  W.  Bentinck's  system  acQuit  themselves  greatly 

to  their  credit,  4158 ^The  natives  have  shown  great  aptitude  for  the  judicial  office,  4163 

The  want  of  legal  training  is  the  great  deficiency  in  tne  native  judges,  4164 ^Would 

establish  in  Calcutta  and  one  or  two  other  places  peimanent  law  lectureships,  which  could 

be  attended  by  all  candidates  for  the  judicial  office,  ib, In  our  legislation  for  India,  the 

principle  has  been  to  consult  the  peculiarities  of  the  people  of  India  as  far  as  possible,  4166. 

Complaints  have  been  made  of  changes  in  the  law ;  observations  upon  the  law  of  inherit- 
ance, 4167 Considers  that  in  altering  the  law  the  Government  nas  done  nothing  but 

what  it  was  warranted  in  doing,  ib, Never  could  ascertain  whether  proselytes  under  the 

jMahomedan  sway  forfeited  their  inheritance,  4174 The  conclusion  would  be  against  it, 

4177 Toleration  in  matters  of  religion  varied  greatly  with  the  Eii^>eror8,  4178. 

The  East  Indians,  or  half  castes,  in  various  ways  have  had  not  a  little  to  complun  of, 

4182 ^They  are  looked  down  upon ;  but  have  made  great  efforts  to  improve  themselves, 

and  have  been  highly  spoken  of  oy  those  under  whom  they  have  served,  4183 ^Lord 

Metcalfe's  opinion  of  them,  ib. Of  late  years  they  have  been  setting  more  into  public 

offices ;  their  condition  is  a  rising  condition,  4187 Their  resiaence  is  verv  much  con- 
fined to  the  Presidencies,  4192 In  the  interior  they  do  not  abound  much,  4195 

Taking  the  Hindoos  as  a  body,  high  and  low  together,  the  East  Indians  will  bear  com* 

parison  with  them,  4196 In  the  schools,  from  their  training  and  education  as  Christians, 

they  exhibit  on  the  whole  a  higher  style  of  character,  4198 ^Nominally  and  professedly 

they  are  almost  all  Christians,  4200. 

Suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  judicial  system  in  India,  4203.  4207 

Is  in  favour  of  the  revenue  department  as  affording   a  good  training  for  the  judicial 

service,  4204 No   real    organic  or   radical   changes   are   required,  but   the   system 

is  capable  of  much  improvement,  4207 What  is  required  is  not  a  series  of  organic 

changes,  but  of  wisely  reformative    measures,  ib, Nature  of  the  collector's  duties, 

4208 1  he  bringing  the  European  to  act  on  the  same  bench  with,  and  in  concurrence 

with,  the  native,  would   tend   to   afford   the   best  species   of  judicial   training,    4209, 

4210 And  a  race  of  natives  is  now  rising  up  who  would  have  an  opinion  of  their 

own.  4212,  4213 ^The  union  of  the  Sudder  and  the  Supreme  Court  would  be  most 

desirable,  if  there  was  one  code,  civil  and  criminal,  for  the  whole  of  India,  4211 

Suggestions  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  co-operation  of  the  zemindars;  and  also  the 
opinion  of  the  natives  upon  draft  laws,  4213. 

The  natives  appointed  to  revenue  and  judicial  offices  are  generally  of  good  caste,  4214, 

4215 Would  be  guided  by  the  state  of  popular  feeling  in  the  locality  in  respect  to 

appointing  men  of  low  caste  to  the  judicial  ofiSce,  4216— -Should  say  that  vakeels  are 

the  last  class  who  ought  to  be  ap(x>iuted  judges,  4218 But  if  the  salaries  of  the  native 

judges  were  increased,  and  a  feir  system  of  promotion  instituted,  the  superior  class  of 
vakeels  would  be  ready  to  enter  the  judicial  service,  4220 Evidence  as  to  the  corrupt- 
ness of  the  vakeels  and  the  causes  operating  to  prevent  its  discovery,  4221-4224 It  is 

more  easily  detected  by  a  native  judge  than  by  a  European,  4225. 

Instances 
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Instances  of  oppression  and  oormption  om.  the  part  oi  the  Darogah,  4225-4229 

A  military  police  properly  organised  would  be  a  great  boon  in  the  present  state  of  Bengal, 

4230 For  years  there  has  been  neither  law  nor  justice  for  the  people  of  Bengal,  arising 

from  the  executive  being  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  natives,  as  described,  4231 

System  is  capable  of  amendment,  ib. ^Policemen,  how  seleoted,  4232 ^Number  and 

character  of  the  village  police  in  Bengal,  4234. 

Government  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  break  up  the  system  altogether,  4235 

Suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  police  in  Bengal,  4i236 The  expense  of  the 

village  police  in  Bengal,  4257 ^At  present  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  the  Chow- 

keydary  system  the  foundation  of  a  system  of  police,  4237 The  abuses  complained  of 

arise  from  the  mistaken  system  which  has  been  pursued,  4238*4240. 

The  permanent  settlement  was  made  with  the  very  best  motive  and  intention,  4241 — > — 
As  regards  general  security  and  protection  on  the  part  of  Government,  all  things  are 
better  in  our  territories  than  in  native  states,  4244-- — The  zemindaries  should  be  sur- 
veyed and  their  boundaries  defined  with  accuracy ;  it  would  diminish  litigation,  ib. 

Beneficial  effect  of  the  recent  survey  in  the  North-west  Provinces,  4245 Causes  which 

have  tended  to  render  Bengal  worse  than  the  other  provinces,  4247-4252 Observa- 
tions upon  the  influence  of  Hindooism  upcm  the  character,  4254-4256.  4271-4278. 

Kemarks  upon  prison  discipline;  objections  to  the  system  of  outdoor  labour,  4261- 

4263 Hitherto  very  littie  has  been  done  in  improving  prison  discipline  in  Bengal, 

4264 ^The    messing  system  has    not  worked  well,   4263 Objection  to  it,  4264 

^There  is  no  system  in  the  gaols  having  in  view  the  reformation  of  the  prisoners, 

4269 ^Difficulties  in  the  way,    4270-4275 ^The   whole  state  of  native   society 

in  Bengal  is  rotten  to  the  core,  4277 With  regard  to  Europeans,  the  Marriage 

Act  in  the  main  has  given  satis&ction,  4279 Objections  to  it  as  applicable  to  the 

natives,  ib. It  has  subjected  them  to  fresh  grievances,  4280 And  in  respect  to 

divorce  a  speedy  remedy  is  loudly  demanded,  4281. 

[Second  Examination.]—  Information  upon  the  subject  of  education  in  Ben^  was  in  a 
very  imsatisfactorv  state  until  it  was  taken  up  by  Lord  William  Bentinck,  who,  in  1835, 

appointed  Mr.  W.  Adam  a  special  ccmunissioner  to  inquire  into  the  subject,  6057 

How  Mr.  Adam  proceeded  in  his  inquiries,  6058  et  seq. Result  proved  not  only  that  it 

was  very  deficient  in  quantity^  but  that  to  a  great  extent  it  was  exercising  a  vitiating 

influence,  6062 Objections  to  the  system  of  education  in  the  native  schools,  6062- 

6067 ^The  objections  are  almost  equally  as  applicable  to  the  Mahomedan  as  to  the 

Hindoo  schools,  6085 ^The  learned  sdhools  of  me  Mahomedans  are  very  much  akin  to 

the  Sanscrit  schools  of  the  Hindoos,  ib. Schoolmasters*  wages  are  about  one  rupee 

and  a  half  a  month  in  the  Mofusal;  in  Tirhoot  the  average  is  the  lowest,  6069-6071 

The  highest  average  pay  is  about  four  rupees  and  a  half  a  month  in  Moorshedabad,  6073 
The  average  sdary  is  about  three  rupees  a  month,  6075. 

lliere  is  no  connexion  between  the  elementary  and  the  learned  schools  in  India,  6072 

Proportion  of  the  instructed  population  in  B^ogal  and  Behar,  6076 And  in  the 

North-western  Provinces,  6080 ^Tne  education  in  the  North-western  Provinces  is  very 

much  of  the  same  description  as  in  Bengal,  6061 At  Bombay  the  attempts  to  ascertain 

the  state  of  indigenous  education  are  not  of  the  same  satisfactory  nature  as  in  Bengal 

and  Agra,  6086 ^Mr.  Elphinstone*s  minute  of  December  1823  did  not  call  for  statistical 

returns,  ib. Such  returns  have  been  attempted,  t5. ^At  Madras  Sir  Thomas  Munro 

ordered  inquiries  to  be  made ;  but  no  attempts  have  been  naade  since  his  time,  ib. 

Operations  of  the  British  Government  with  regard  to  native  education,  6087.  6094 

State  of  the  Sanscrit  College  at  Benares,  6087-6091 ^TTiere  was  great  difficultv  in 

introducing  Endish  literature,  6091 — —The  repugnance  to  English  was  manifested  long 

before  Lora  W.  Bentinck's  attempt  in  1835;  6093 In  the  Sanscrit  College,  at  Calcutta, 

the  attempt  partiallv  succeeded  more  than  twenty  years  1^0, 16.— Nmnber  of  Hindoo 

and  Persian  schools  at  Muttra  and  Brindahun,  6095 English  education  was  in  a 

manner  forced  upon  Grovernment,  6098— —Origin  of  the  English  system  of  education  in 

Bengal;  Hindoo  College  at  Calcutta  opened  in  1817,  ib. The  help  of  Government 

was  first  afforded  in  1823 ;  W)99 -Views  of  Government  were  at  first  somewhat  pecu^ 

liar  and  contracted,  ib. Progress  of  the  collece ;  antagonism  between  English  htera- 

ture  and  science  and  Hindooism,  and  the  effect  of  the  ^stem  of  education  upon  the  latter 
explained,  6099-6102 The  young  men  became,  in  fact,  avowed  Atheists,  6101. 

Effect  of  lectures  and  discussions  undertaken  to  counteract  the  evil  effects  of  the 
Government  system  of  education  at  the  Hindoo  College,  6102 Since  then  other  educa- 
tional institutions  have  sprung  up,  conveying  a  religious  knowledge  along  with  a  secular 
education,  so  that  the  infidelizing  effects  of  the  Hindoo  College  have  not  been  so  palpably 
developed  as  formerly,  6115-6118. 

Lord  W.  Bentinck's  Resolutions,  in  March  1835,  were  intended  to  end  the  controversy 
which  had  arisen  between  those  in  favour  of  the  system  of  introducing  European  litera- 
ture and  science,  by  means  of  translations  into  the  Oriental  languages,  and  those  in  favour 

of  the  English  language  being  used  as  the  medium  for  that  purpose,  6107 Object 

and  nature  of  Lord  W.  Bentinck's  Kesolution  of  March  1835  explained,  6107 Lord  t 
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Duff,  Rev.  Alexander,  D.  D.— continued. 
Auckland's  minute,  dated  Simla,  1839,  whiist  upholding  all  Lord  W.  Bentinck  had  done 
with  a  view  to  the  encouragement  of  English  literature,  abrogated  so  much  of  his  resolu- 
tion as  went  to  the  ultimate  abolition  of  the  Oriental  system,  which  it  restored,  6108, 

6109 The  object  of  Lord  Hardinge's  resolution,  of  10th  of  October  1844,  was  to 

encourage  all  well-constituted  and  well-conducted  educational  establishments,  6111 

Many  of  the  Government  students  availed  themselves  of  it,  6112 ^But  not  students 

from  non-Government  institutions ;  the  reason  of  this  explained,  ib. Objections  to  the 

S^  n  of  the  Council  of  Education,  with  reference  to  Lord  Hardinge's  mmute,  ib. 
e  resolution  has  practically  been  a  dead  letter  as  respects  all  but  the  Government 
institutions  6113. 

The  Medical  College  at  Calcutta  may  in  many  respects  be  said  to  be  the  most  remarkable 
and  useful  institution  which  the  Government  has  ever  set  up ;  it  has  been  triumphantiy 
successful,.  6114 ^There  is  one  at  Madras,  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  another  at  Bombay,  ib. 

Objects  of  and  course  of  proceeding  in  the  educational  institutions  on  Christian  prin- 
ciples explained,  6118-6121 ^There  is  very  great  readiness,  on  the  part  of  the  natives, 

to  avail  themselves  of  the  institution,  6122 They  are  of  the  higher  class  as  to  caste; 

but  the  institution  is  open  to  all  who  chose  to  come,  6126 Effect  of  the  institution  in 

making  converts,  6124,  6125.  6148 ^But  for  the  Act  passed  in  1850,  all  converts, 

according  to  Hindoo  law,  would  have  forfeited  tiieir  property,  6127 As  being  unable 

to  perform  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  deceased  parents  and  ancestors,  which  involves 
forfeiture  whether  they  actually  and  formally  renounce  their  religion  or  not,  6127-6131 

The  Act  protects  liberty  of  conscience,  whatever  the  religious  faith  may  be,  or 

whether  there  be  any  definite  religious  faith  at  all,  6132,  6133 ^Never  heard  much 

complaint  of  the  law  out  of  Calcutta,  6136 ^The  fact  is,  at  all  the  Presidencies  there 

is  a  class  of  restiess,  discontented  natives,  6137,  6138.     In  the  institutions  referred  to 

no  regular  class  fee  is  paid,  but  the  scholars  pay  for  the  books,  &c.,  6140 ^The  secular 

learning  is  no  doubt  one  great  inducement  to  them  to  come,  6141 ^They  seldom  have 

any  antecedent  objection  to  reading  the  Bible,  ib. ^They  object  to  nothing  which  is 

matter  of  speculation,  and  docs  not  touch  caste,  6142 The  receiving  of  Christian 

instruction  is  imperative  in  mission  schools  throughout  India,  6144 Some  of  the  Go- 
vernment chaplains  have  taught  the  natives  with  great  success,  6145. 

With  regard  to  conversions,  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  two  sets  of  mis- 
sion agencies ;  the  one  educational,  the  other  the  ordinary  method  of  itineracy  amone 
the  villagers  ;  the  latter  has  been  most  successful  at  Kishnagur,  in  Bengal,  ana 
Tinnevelly,  in  Madras;  in  the  former  more  success  has  been  realised  at  Calcutta 
than  elsewhere,   6150— — Converts   from  among  the  Mahomedans   are   not    by    any 

means   so  numerous  as  from  among  the   Hindoos,  6154 They  do  not  attend  the 

schools  anywhere  so  freely  as  the  Hindoos;  at  Calcutta  very  few  indeed  attend,  6156 

Tliey  acknowledge  the  Old  Testament  in  some  loose  sense,  but  not  in  the  same 

sense  as  they  acknowledge  the  Koran,  6158 ^Amongst  the  high  caste  converts  has 

never  known  a  case  in  which  it  could  be  alleged  that  a  mercenary  motive  was  at  work ; 

instances  to  the  contrary,  6159,  6160 But  there  is  not  the  same  guarantee  at  the 

outset  among  the  low  castes,  6161 There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  converted  native 

retaining  his  Government  appointment,  6163 Difficulties  often  arise  from  the  Hindoo 

law  in  the  case  of  married  converts,  6180 The  real  difficulty  is  to  ascertain  the  mind 

of  the  wife;  as  a  general  rule,  she  prefers  remaining  with  her  husband,  6180-6183 

The  case  has  not  occurred  in  Bengal  of  a  convert  having  been  lawfully  married  to  two 
wives  before  his  conversion,  6184. 

Is  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  prevailing  state  of  things  at  Tinnevelly,  6164 

Description  of  the  class  of  people  there,  6165.  6167 There  are  very  few  Brahmins, 

6166 How  the  conversions  in  the  district  have  been  effected,  6168 ^The  inhabitants 

are  devil  worshippers,  6165 ^Which  is  connected  with  very  sensual  and  very  cruel  rites, 

6169.     Sawyerpuram  Institution  belongs  to  the  Propagation  Society,  6171 Under  Mr. 

Pope  the  course  of  tuition  and  discipline  was  too  rigorous,  6172 Many  of  the  boys  were 

withdrawn,  ib. But  the  numbers  have  increased  since  he  has  left  lor  England,  6175 

It  was  designed  for  the  children   of  Christian  parents,  6177 ^The   Church  of 

England  Propagation  Society  institutions  in  Tinnevelly  have  been  established  for  the  same 
object ;  our  institutions  are  for  the  children  of  heathen  parents,  with  an  immediate  view  to 
conversion,  6178. 

Upon  the  question  whether,  in  the  first  instance,  attention  should  be  especially  given  to 
a  few  higher  institutions,  or  whether  the  attempt  should  be  made  to  instruct  the  masses 
through  the  agency  of  vernacular  schools,  is  of  opinion  that  a  combination  of  the  two  in  due 
measure  and  proportion  would  be  the  most  effectual  means  of  diffusing  real  knowledge 

throughout  the  land,  6179 Generally  speaking,  the  teaching  in  missionary  schools  has 

not  caused  infidelity,  6186. 

Operation  of  the  Marriage  Act  with  regard  to  Hindoos;  its  tendency  in  a  state  of  society 
like  the  natives  of  India  is  to  produce  incalculable  evib ;  it  cannot  be  too  speedily  altered ; 
its  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  divorce  tends  to  encourage  immorality,  and  to  subvert  the 

scriptural  discipline   in  the  native  churches,  6185 The  law  requires  alteration  with 

respect  to  legal  age  and  divorce,  ib. 
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Duff,  Rev.  Alexander,  D.D.— continued. 

[Third  Examination.] — Hands  in  a  programme  of  the  public  examination  of  the  institu- 
tion at  Calcutta  in  1841 ;  6187.     See  App.  (I.) ^With  regard  to  the  indirect  effect  of  a 

system  of  vernacular  education  in  promoting  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  though 
its  tendency  would  be  in  that  direction,  does  not  think  that  the  initial  establishment  of  such 
a  system  would  speedily  create  that  strong  and  marked  tendency  one  might  be  apt  to 

expect,  6188-6193 Is  of  opinion  that  a  combination  of  the  English  system  with  the 

vernacular  system  would  carry  out  the  object  best,  6194 Objections  to  adopting  either 

syst^n  apart  from  the  other,  ib. ^The  two  ought  to  be  combined  even  in  the  higher 

English  mstitutions,  6195 Considers  the  advocates  of  an  exclusively  English,  or  an 

exdusivelv  vernacular  system,  equally  wrong,  ib. All  material  improvements  exert  an 

auxiliary  influence  in  connexion  with  our  educational  agencies,  6196. 

Has  always  been  connected  with  the  literary  and  religious  department  of  the  press  while 

in  India,  6197 Was  sole  responsible  editor  of  the  Calcutta  Review  for  several  years, 

lb, All   contributors,   with  one  exception,  rendered  their   services   gratuitously,   ib. 

^The  article  on  "  TTie  Zemindar  and  Ryot"  was  written  by  a  native  of  India,  6198 

Not  a  Brahmin,  but  of  good  caste;  connected  with  a  zemindary  family,  6199 

His  character,  6226 ^The  article  was  written  about  the  end  of  1846;  6202 As 

editor,  had  to  weigh  its  varied  statements,  and  believes  that  it  was  in  the  main  a  true 

description  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Bengal  ryots,  6201 The  exactions  or  abwabs, 

referred  to  in  the  article,  were  abolished  by  Lord  Cornwallis  at  the  time  of  the  perpetual 
settlement ;  it  is  contrary  to  law  to  exact  them,  and  the  fault  does  not  lie  at  the  door  of 

the  British  Government,  but  simply  and  directly  at  that  of  the  zemindars,  6203-6206 

Causes  of  the  distressed  condition  of  the  ryots,  6207 The  abwabs  constitute  only  one  of 

the  concurrent  causes,  ib. ^There  is  scarcely  any  way  of  bringing  the  authors  of  them  to 

account,  6208- — ^Want  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  ryots  prevents  the  Government  from 

giving  them  relief,  6209,  6210,  6214 Tf  the   intentions  of  the   Government   were 

carried  out,  their  condition  would  be  very  different^from  what  it  is,  6210 Believes  that 

the  abolition  of  the  stamp  upon  petitions  would  tend  very  much  to  the  relief  of  the  ryot, 
6211 ^Rent  by  law  ought  to  be  estimated  according  to  the  local  rate;  but  notwith- 
standing the  enactments  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  ryots,  the  zemindars  act  as  they 

please  in  imposing  rent,  6212-6215 ^The  illegal  exactions  or  abwabs  are  levied  over 

and  above  the  amount  of  the  rent,  6213.  6215 Every  opportunity  is  taken  to  make 

them  ;  occasions  upon  which  they  are  made,  6216-6218. 

The  amount  of  literary  and  scientific  knowledge  acquired  by  the  more  advanced  natives 

is  really  very  considerable  indeed,  6220 Such  as  would  do  credit  to  young  men  of  the 

same  age  in  any  institution  in  Great  Britain,  ib. ^The  native  newspaper  press  in  Bengal 

is  of  very  recent  origin,  6221 ^It  has  been  gradually  improving  in  its  literary  character 

and  extent  of  information,  ib. ^The  avera^  number  of  papers  of  late  years  in  Calcutta 

has  been   from  sixteen  to   twenty,  ib. -Their  circulation  as  yet  is  but  limited,  ib. 

Some  of  them  deal  very  sharply  with  European  politics,  6222 Objectionable  nature 

of  some  of  their^translations,  6228 ^They  circulate  a  good  deal  about  the  Sudder  stations, 

and  more  or  less  among  the  zemindary  families  and  their  agents  in  the  Mofussil,  6224 

They'sometimes  make  comparisons  between  our  rule  and  that  of  the  Mahomedans  and  other 
native  princes  with  no  very  friendly  feeling  towards  our  Government,  6228. 

The  effect  of  education  on  the  morals  of  the  natives  depends  upon  its  nature ;  if  merely 

secular,  it  is  not  satisfiewtory,  6229 If  thoroughly  Christian,  it  has  a  decided  tendency 

to  improve  them  in  all  respects,  6230 At  present  there  are  but  few  qualified  for  the 

higher  posts  of  administration,  6231 But,  if  the  higher  posts  were  fairly  open  to  them, 

natives  would  ultimately  be  found  fit  to  occupy  any  post,  even  the  highest,  6232 There  is 

no  regular  mode  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  tenures  in  India;  the  subject  is  very  com- 
plex, 6234 ^There  is  no  regular  way  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  law  of  India 

beyond  the  lectures  in  Hailevbury,  6235 ^The  Government  regulations  are  immensely 

voluminous,  6237 And  there  is  great  difficulty  from  the  corrupt  and  conflicting  nature 

of  native  testimony,  6239. 

Statement  of  the  results  of  the  missions  in  India,  6241,  6242 The  half  castes  of 

late  years  have  been  decidedly  rising,  and  making  great  and  very  successful  efforts  to  edu- 
cate themselves,  6244 ^The  Parental  Academy  at  Calcutta,  wholly  supported  by  them- 
selves, is  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  best  conducted  educational  seminaries  in  India,  ib. 

Has  heard  them  spoken  of  as  well  fitted  for  civil  office,  6245 If  the  opportunity 

were  properly  afforded,  they  would  be  found  equal  in  point  of  qualification  to  the  average 

of  covenanted  civil  servants,  6246 With  a  view  to  the  further  extension  of  education, 

considers  that  the  wisest  policy  would  be  to  fall  back  upon  Lord  W.  Bentinck*s  resolutions 
of  March  1835 ;  6247 Suggestions  upon  the  subject,  6247-6254. 

Approves   of  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Twceddale's  minute  of  August  1846,  for 

allowing  the  Bible  to  be  introduced  as  a  class  book,  6247 Hands  in  extracts  from  the 

Madras  press  in  its  favour,  6247,  6248 With  regard  to  Government  assistance,  would 

recommend  applying  to  India  the  principle  upon  which  the  British  Government  acts  here 

in  distributing  its  education^  funds,  6249-6261 By  the  plan  proposed,  the  endowments 

or  fixed  grants  of  the  Oriental  colleges  would  be,  subject  to  existing  interests,  transferred       ^ 
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to  the  support  of  useful  institutions,  6253-6259 Does  not  think  ihsii  it  would  be  a 

violation  of  any  Government  pledge,  6261. 

With  respect  to  the  ultimate  result  to  our  Government  of  improved  education  amongst 
the  Hindoos,  considers  high  English  education  without  religion,  as  a  blind,  short-sighted, 
suicidal  policy ;  but  if  combined  with  Christian  knowledge  and  Christian  influence,  would 
only  be  the  means  of  perpetuating  and  consolidating  the  British  Empire  in  India  for 

years  to  come,  6263 ^'ihe  former  would  accelerate,  the  latter  retara  the  progress  of 

separation,  6264 The  withdrawal  of  our  controlling  power,  in  the  present  circumstances 

of  India,  would  be  the  signal  for  universal  anarchy,  6265 And  nothing  should  be  done 

tending  thereto,  6266 Does  not  fear  such  a  result  from  education,  if  wisely  ami  time- 

ously  combined  with  Christianity,  6267. 

Duff's,  Dr.,  School    Is  one  of  the  most  successful  missionary  schools.   Wise  7067 ^Is 

generally  considered  as  the  best,  Bird  7108 Comparison  between  it  and  the  Hindoo 

College,    ^se  7067 Many  go  to  him  afler  leavmg  the  latter.  Bird  7118 The 

difference  between  his  system  and  that  of  the  G-ovemment,  is,  he  employs  the  Bible  as  a 
class  book,  in  the  Government  schools  it  is  merely  used  as  a  book  or  reference,  Wise 
7069 His  system  differs  from  that  of  the  missionary  schools  in  general,  Bird  7108. 


E. 

Hast,  Sir  Edward  Ht/de.     Letters  addressed  by  him  to  Mr.  Harrington,  explanatory  of  the 
origin  of  the  Government  schools.  Bird  7097. 

Ecclesiastical  Establishment  in  India.     Must  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  wants  of  the 

people,  both  European  and  native.  Bird  7156 ^It  is  very  liberal ;  but  as  we  enlarge  our 

territory,  our  wants  increase,  ib.  7158. 
See  also  Bishops.         Chaplains. 

Education: 

Progress  of  Education  in  India  generally. 

Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Effect  of  Lord  W.  Bentinck's  Resolution  of  1835,  and  Resolutions  subsequent 

thereto. 
Remarks  upon  tlie  Government  System,  and  Suggestions  as  to  the  best  Plan  Jor 

extending  Education. 
English  Education,  its  Origin,  and  haw  regarded  by  the  Natives. 
Its  Effect  upon  our  Government  in  India. 
Upon  the  Native  Character. 
Upon  the  Native  Religion. 
Evidence  as  to  the  Desire  for  Education  amtmg  the  Natives. 
Effect  of  an  Educational  Te%t  as  a  QuaKfieation  for  Office. 
Remarks  upon  Vernacular  Education. 
Remarks  upon  Native  Education. 
Educational  Grants. 

Schools  and  Colleges: 

Schools  in  General. 

Government  Schools  and  Colleges. 

Vernacular  and  Village  Schools. 

Oriental  Institutions. 

Remarks  on  the  Educational  Service. 

Papers  laid  before  tfie  Committee. 

Education  in  India,  generally. — Information  upon  the  sobiect  of  education  among  the 

natives  was  very  imperfect  until  Lord  William  Bentinck  took  the  subject  up,  DttfQOSI 

When  education  was  first  commenced  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government,  it  was  found 
that  a  considerable  decree  of  indigenous  education  has  always  existed  in  the  country. 

Perry y  5882 But  it   was   very  low  indeed   in   the  Lower  Provinces  of  Beng^, 

Thornton  6024 A  certain  amount  of  education  was  very  widely  spread  through  the 

country  when  we  took  possession  of  India,  Keane  7901— — IkGght  l>e  united  with  our 

system  if  entered  upon  by  Government  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  ib.  7903 ^The  early 

attempts  to  spread  education  were  not  favourably  received.  Perry  5882 ^The  number 

of  pupils  in  the  Government  schools  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  in  1852  was  13,757, 

ib.  6884-5886 Education  was  first  attempted  imaer  Government  auspices  by  Lord 

Minto  in   1811,   ib.  5898 His  minute  in   1811   pointed  out  the  decay  of  native 

literature,  and  sugorested  means  for  maintaining  it.  Duff  6094 Up  to  that  time  the 

educational  views  of  Government  were  raerelv  ror  the  purposes  of  administration.  Perry 

5898 ^There  are  sixty-five  vernacular  missionarv^  schools  in  Bombay,  ib.  5934 

Missionary  schools  exist  in  many  parts  where  no  Government  schools  have  been  esta- 
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EDUCATION —  Education  in  India^  generally — continued. 

labtfied,  Perry  6940 Thejr  go  to  every  eligible  station  and  open  schools,  ib. Education 

in  India  is  of  very  recent  origin;  previous  to  1823.  there  were  only  two  Government  esta- 
blishments in  India ;  in  1834  therq  may  have  been  *  fourteen,  and  now  there  are  fifty ^nine 
European  colleges  and  schools,  independently  of  the  vernacular  schools,  Thornton  5967 

With  about  10,000  students,  ib.  5968 There  jare  between  300  and  400  vernacular 

schools,  with  about  17,000  pupils,  ib.  5970 The  central  colleges  amount  to  about  four- 
teen or  fifteen,  ib.  5989 — 7-The  Government  contribution  has  mcreased  gradually  ftom 
1823,  when  10,000/.  wa»  granted;  now,  independently  of  college  fees^  &c.,  it  is  between 

70,000/.  and  80,000  i,  ti.  6005 On  the  whole,  there  are  more  schools  now  than  there 

ever  were  before,  ib.  6023 The  Council  of  Education  did  not  attempt  to  i^ecoyer  the 

ftTrears  of  rupees  appropriated  under  the  Charter  Act  of  1813,  Cameron  7404. 

Education  was  opposed  by  the  ruling  authorities  in  this  country  down  to  the  year 
1813,  Marshman  6389 — r-The  st^te  of  learning  in  India  is  very  much  what  existed  in 
Europe  before  the  invention  of  printing,  DuffQO^l Efforts  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  connexion  with  native  education,  ib.  6087-6099.  6107-6115 Statement  of  the 

proojress  made  in  education  down  to  the  present  time,    Trevelyan  6592 Statement 

of  the  progress  and  state  of  education  in  the  Provinces  of  Bengal  and  Agra,  Marshman 

6389,  6390 In  the  North-western  Provinces  is  much  of  the  same  nature  as  it  is  in 

Bengal,  DuffQQ^l ^Result  of  the  proceedings  adopted  by  the  Government  in  Bengal 

and  Agra,  Trevefyan  ^25— — Was  nrst  promoted  in  Bombay  by  Mr.  Elphinstpne,  Perry 

2586 Sketch  of  the  progress  of  education  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  Norton  6272^- 

Statement  of  the  educational  institutions  in  Bengal  and  in  the  North-western  Provinces, 

Wilson  7207 And  at  Bombay,  ib.  7267 ^Amount  of  funds  available  at  Bombay, 

ib.  7269 There  is  sufiicient  provision  for  the  education  of  poor  European  children 

in  Bombay,   Right  Rev.   Hishop  Carr  8100 ^The  Protestant  College  at  Madras  has 

never  been  assisted  by  Government;  the  funds  are  lying  idle,  Keane  8022 Amount 

of  such  funds,  ib. Government  has  made  no  provision  for  the  education  of  the  East 

Indian  population,  though  memorailised  by  them  on  the  subject ;  a  sum  of  120,000  rupees, 
with  promised  annual  subscriptions  to  the  extent  of  8,000  rupees,  for  a  Protestant  college, 

has  been  lying  idle  since   1847,  for  want  of  Government  assistance.    Tucker  8344 

Ghrounds  upon  which  the  East  Indians  applied  to  Government  for  assistance,  ib.  8346 
et  9eq. 

Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Education. — Statement  of  the  measures  taken  hy  the 
Bengal  Committee  of  Education  since  its  establishment  in  1823  down  to  Lord  William 
Bentinck's  resolution  in  1835,  Trevelyan  6592-6597 And  of  their  proceedings  subse- 
quently to  Lord  W.  Bentinck*s  resolution,  ib.  6598-6602 Objections  to  their  pro- 
ceedings ;  the  whole  plan  has  given  great  dissatisfaction.  Duff  6112 And  they  appear 

at  last  to  have  admitted  the  objections  to  their  plan,  S).^ Have  neutralised  the  enect 

of  Lord  Hardinge's  educational  order  by  their  test  of  examination,  Huff  6112,  6113; 

Marshman  6452 Listitutions  under  their  direction,   Wilson  7197 Principles  upon 

which  the  committee  proceeded,  ib.  7199 ^Their  views  upon  the  subject  of  vernacular 

education,  Marshman  6482 ^They  do  not  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  any  immediate  im- 
portance, tS.— ^ — Rejected  aa  Qrdoo  version  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  written  with  a  view  to 
conversion,  Cameron:74Q9''yrrrT^he.B(^^^  established  by  Lord  Tweeddale  was  abolished, 
because  it  bad  no.  native;  cooperation,  and  because  its  object  was  to  introduce  religious 
in9truotion,  M>rton  6372. 

.Effect  of  Lord  W.  BeniincKs  Resolution  of  1835,  and  Resolutions  stibsequent  thereto. — 
Change  in  the  system  of  education  effected  by  Lord  William  Bentinck's  resolution  in  1835 

described ;  design  of  the  resolution.  Duff  6101 Extent  of  the  counterchange  effected  by 

Lord  Auckland's  minute,  dated  Simla,  1839,  ib.  6108 Object  of  the  controversy  on  the 

subject-matter  of  superior  education  in  India  was  decided  by  Lord  U^illiam  Bentinck's 

resolution  of  1835,  Trevelyan  6595 An  attempt  was  made  to  set  it  aside  when  Sir 

Chark«  Metcalfe  was  Governor-General,  but  he  confirmed  it,  and  Lord  Auckland  also 

approved  of  it,  ib.  6625 Object  of  Lord  Hardinge's  resolution  of  the  10th  October 

1844, /^M^6111 The  Oriental  scheme  of  education  was  abolished  in  1835  by  Lord 

William  Bentinck,  Thornton  6029 Everytliing  went  on  very  cordially  and  happily, 

and  great  progress  was  made  in  all  directions  until  Lord  William  Bentinck's  order  of 

1835,  Wilson  7235 With  that  order  originated  the  contest  as  to  the  most  advisable 

means  of  extending  native  education,  ib. Objections  to  Lord  William  Bentinck's  plan, 

ib. Mistake  of  the  advocates  of  the  English  system  exclusively  is,  that  they  know 

nothing  of  the  country;  they  only  know  the  large  towns  where  English  is  of  use,  and  is 
effectively  cultivated,  ib\  7240. 


Remarks  upon  the  Government  System,  and  Suggestions  as  to  the  best  plan  for  extending  Edu'- 

cation. — Statenaent  of  rtie  progress  made  in  educating  the  natives,  Trevelyan  6592, 6625 

Opinion  of  the  Court  of  Directors  upon  ihe  sut^ect  m  1830,  tb.  6725 Without  a  proper 

system  the  eighty-seventTi  clause  of  the  last  Charter  Act  Will  be  a  mere  mockery,  ib.^  6753 
The  Government  scheme  is  to  advance  the  progress  of  civUbation  by  the  diffusion  of 
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useful  knowledge ;  that  of  the  missionary  institutions  to  convert  the  natives  to  Chris- 
tianity, Trevelyan  6804 Reasons  in  its  favour,  ti.  6804 ^The  system  adopted  by  the 

Committee  of  Education  in  England  is  well  suited  to  India,  and  it  might  be  transferred  to 

India  almost  without  alteration,  ib.  6643 ^I'he  ruling  principle  ought  to  be  to  give  the 

best  education  which,  on  a  sound  view,  our  feIlow*subjects  are  willing  to  receive,  but  all 

is  imperfect  which  is  not  based  on  Christian  instruction,  ib.  6853 ^To  give  an  English 

education  without  religion  is  a  blind,  short-sighted,  suicidal  policy.  Duff  6263,  6264— — 
The  position  of  the  Government  in  regard  to  education  is  that  of  neutrality,  Keane  7908 

Though  neutrality  is  not  really  possible,  ib.  7909 A  combination  of  the  higher 

institutions  w^ith  the  vernacular  schools  would  be  the  most  effectual  means  of  diffusing 

real  knowledge  throughout  the  land,  ib,  6179 A  judicious  and  proportional  combination 

of  the  English  and  vernacular  systems  will  answer  best ;  objections  to  adopting  either 
exclusively,  ib.  6194,  6195 Suggestions  with  a  view  to  the  fiui;her  extension  of  educa- 
tion in  India,  ib.  6247 ^The  wisest  plMi  would  be  to  fall  back  upon  Lord  William 

Bentinck's  resolution,  ib. Would  suggest  a  Board  of  instruction  with  general  and 

very  wide  powers,  though  a  secretary  in  the  educational  department  would  be  better, 
Norton  6332. 

The  object  of  the  Government  has  been  the  formation  of  a  vernacular  literature,  and 
therefore  to  educate  a  certain  number  to  a  very  high  standard  in  European  literature  and 
science,  and  send  them  out  among  their  countrymen  to  transmit  their  new  knowledge  to 

the  community  through  the  vernacular  language,  ib.  5996. 6015 Also  to  fit  them  to  hold 

higher  offices,  ib.  5999 ^But  a  connecting  link  is  wanting  between  the  educational  and 

otaer  departments  of  Government  for  that  purpose,  ib. 

The  Government  plan  of  education  is  highly  efficientlv  carried  out,  Keane  7874 ^Is 

of  opinion  that  the  enforced  uniformity  of  system  in  the  different  Presidencies  hinders 

improvement,  ib.  7910 ^The  Calcutta  system  has  not  the  confidence  of  the  civilians 

and  the  people  in  general  in  India ;  it  was  the  English  national  system  imported  into 

India,  ib.  7911 Effect  of  allowing  the  different  Presidencies  to  act  independently,  ib. 

Opinion  that  the  system  of  village  vernacular  schools  with  large  provmcial  schools, 

and  a  lower  standard  of  English  literature,  is  preferable  to  any  other,  ib. The  Madras 

system  has  hitherto  shown  nothing ;  their  funds  have  been  accumulating  to  the  amount  of 

1,000,000/.,  with  an  income  of  10,000/.  a  year,  ib.  7912 Plan  proposed  by  the  present 

Government  of  Madras  explwied,  ib.  7916 For  the  masses  it  would  not  be  wise  to  go 

beyond  vernacular  education,  giving  an  English  education  when  it  is  required,  and  where 
there  is  an  opening ;  would  give  an  English  education  in  the  principal  collectorates,  and  at 

the  Presidencies,  Tucker  8306 Womd  leave  the  question  of  the  conditions  of  education 

to  the  several  Presidencies,  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Spencer  8402. 

English  Education^  its  Origin^  and  how  regarded  by  the  Natives. — Origin  of  the  system 

explained,  Z>?(/f  6098 Objections  to  adopting  it  apart  from  the  vernacular  education, 

ib.  6194 Morallv  speaking,  it  generally  produces  a  better  class  of  men  for  the  judicial 

department,  than  the  native  colleges,  Wilson  7215 ^That  given  in  the  schools  in  the 

provinces  is  not  of  the  highest  order,  ib.  7207 It  has  a  tendency  to  cause  indifference 

to  caste,  Cameron  7375 ^There  is  a  great  desire  for  English  education,  especially  at 

the  Presidency  seats  and  large  towns  in  the  interior.  Duff  6141.  English  is  compara- 
tively of  no  value  beyond  the  Presidencies  and  large  towns,  Wilson  7240 It  would  be 

of  no  use  to  a  native  going  to  act  as  a  Sudder  Amin  in  the  Mofussil,  ib.  The  study  of 
English  is  very  popular  in  Bengal,  more  so  perhaps  than  in  the  North-western  Provinces, 

Marshman  6391 ^Found  a  strong  desire  for  English  learning  at  Delhi,  Trevelyan  6571 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  upper  and  middle  ranks  of  natives  at  Calcutta  were  in  favour 

of  the  extension  of  English  instruction  rather  than  the  Oriental,  ib.  6598 Reason  of 

the  great  desire  to  learn  English  in  Dacca,  Wise  7017 Objects  for  which  a  native 

becomes  a  student  of  English,  Wilson  7234 Woidd  not  decrease  the  number  of  English 

schools  in  the  smallest  degree,  Marshman  6488. 

But  few  Mahomedans  were  induced  to  join  the  English  class  at  Hooghley  College,  W-se 

6958 ^English  classes  are  attached  to  the  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  Colleges,  WxLson 

7252 It  was  a  mistake  to  >vithdraw  the  English  class  from  the  Sanscrit  CoUege,  many 

of  the  pupils  made  considerable  progress  in  English,  ib. Does  not  think  that  there  is 

any  jealousy  of  English  acquirements  among  the  natives,  ib.  7228. 

The  English  education  given  in  the  Government  schools,  gives  the  young  men  a  higher 

tone  of  moral  feeling  than  they  had  under  their  own  system,  Wilson  7211 It  liberaJ&ses 

their  feelings,  ib.  7216 But  it  does  not  produce  any  very  great  intellectual  advantage, 

ib.  7211 It  does  not  make  them  such  good  reasoners,  at  any  rate  not  better  than  the 

Madressa  or  Sanscrit  colleges,  ib.  7216 ^The  pupils  of  the  Madressa  and  Sanscrit  collies 

up  the  country  are  generally  abler  men,  ib,  7211 English  scholars  are  not  regarded 

with  respect  by  the  people,  ib.  7225 ^English  is  not  regarded  as  real  learning  by  the 

natives,  ib.  7225.  7227 ^Those  who  have  been  educated  at  the  Endish  colleges  do  not 

enjoy  any  higher  consideration  than  those  educated  at  the  native  colleges,  ift.  7229 

Does  not  concur  in  the  opinion  that  English  knowledge  does  not  ensure  much  respect  fix)m 
the  natives,  Cameron  7342. 
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JEduca  r/oiv— continued. 

TTie  Effect  upon  our  Chvemment  in  India. — Opinions  as  to  its  effect  upon  our  Govern- 
ment in  India;  &e  highly  educated  are  remarkable  for  their  loyal  feelings  towflurds  the 

British  Government,  Norton  6324 But  amongst  those  not  highly  educated,  but  who 

can  read  and  write  English,  there  is  a  great  spirit  of  disloyalty,  ib. Its  effect  upon  the 

native  mind  and  probable  result  on  our  Indian  dominion,  Trevelyan  6706 There  is 

no  danger  to  our  political  supremacy  from  the  spread  of  education  in  India,  Marthman 

6566 Has  no  apprehension  of  danger  to  the  British  dominion  in  India  from  the  progress 

of  education,  Birdl\%2 It  will  tend  to  attach  natives  to  European  interests  if  they 

are  allowed  a  fair  and  just  proportion  of  public  employment,  tb.  7184 Regards  education 

as  a  bond  of  union  between  England  and  India,  Cameron  7450 Is  of  opinion  that  the 

military  classes  would  be  less  dangerous  if  educated,  ib.  7454. 

Its  Effect  upon  the  Native  (Jharacter. — It  has  not  improved  the  morals  much,  at  least  in 
Calcutta,  Held  2918*2920 'llie  education  given  at  the  Madras  University  has  no  ten- 
dency to  sap  the  moral  principles,  Norton  6287 It  does  not  indispose  them  to  receive  the 

truths  of  Christianity,  ib.  6288 Education  has  greatly  improved  the  moral  feelings  of 

the  natives,  ib.  6306 A  high  education  has  had  a  very  powerful  effect  in  diminidiin^ 

the  want  of  respect  for  truth  which  exists  among  the  natives,  ib.  6308 An  English 

education  had  a  hmnanizing  influence  on  the  Rajah  of  Bhurtpoor,   Trevelyan  6690 

It  is  becoming  a  point  of  lionour  amon^  the  educated  natives  to  be  more  truthful  and 
trustworthy  than  tne  uneducated ;  a  public  feeling  favourable  to  integrity  is  growing  up 
among  them,  ib.  6787. 

Education  at  Hooghley  College  tended  to  obliterate  the  distinctions  of  caste.  Wise  6937, 

6938 The  effect  of  the  new  system  is,  to  shake  the  faith  of  the  natives  in  their  old 

religion,  to  improve  them  in  intdlect,  and  in  their  sense  of  moral  iruiii,  ib.  6944 Has 

had  the  best  possible  effect  in  removing  many  false  ideas  of  morality,  ib.  7022  et  seq. — :— 
The  effect  oi  the  education  given  in  the  Government  English  schools  is,  that  it  raises  the 
pupils  very  much  in  the  knowledge  of  English  literature  and  science,  Keane  7878. 

The  moral  effect  of  English  instruction  is  certainly  evil ;  it  does  away  with  a  great  deal 

of  the  influence  of  heathen  discipline,  Keane  7882 Without  substituting  any  moral 

influence  in  its  place,  ib. Opinions  on  the  moral  evils  of  the  present  Government  in- 
struction referred  to,  ib. But  it  is  not  an  unmixed  evil  to  the  natives,  because  there 

is  a  great  deal  of  real  Christianity  imparted,  though  the  Government  pretend  to  say  they 

teach  none,  ib.  7883,  7884 The  effect  of  it  depends  upon  its  nature,  Z)w/f  6229 A 

thoroughly  Christian  education  decidedly  tends  to  improve  the  morals  of  the  natives  in  all 

respects.  Duff  6230 Education  without  religious  instruction  was  very  much  opposed  by 

a  large  and  influential  body  at  Madras,  Norton  6283 Nothing  but  the  moral  education  of 

the  people  will  check  the  prevalence  of  perjury,  Lushington  4478.  4504. 

Education,  its  Effect  upon  the  Native  Religion.  ~  Education  in  European  literature  and 
science  tears  up  Hindooism  by  the  roots,  Z>?(^4 167.  6099.  6101.  6120 Young  men  edu- 
cated in  the  Government  colleges  leave  their  religion  without  becoming  Christians,  Edwards 
5832,  5834 Its  effect  upon  the  religious  opinions  of  the  Hindoos  lias  been  to  over- 
throw  many  of  their   superstitions,   Nortmi   6380 ^They   did    not  become    avowed 

atheists  or  deists,  ib.  6382 But  the  education  they  received  had  a  tendency  to  shake 

their  own  faith,  ib.  6383 The  first  effect  of  an  English  education  is  to  destroy  faith  in 

Hindooism,  Trevelyan  6781 Reasons  why  it  must  tend  to  convert  them  to  Christianity, 

ib. Never  heard  any  apprehensions  expressed  by  the  natives  that  education  would  lead 

to  the  adoption  of  Christianity,  ib.  6942 Its  effect  upon  tlie  popular  superstition  does 

not  in  the  smallest  degree  interfere  with  the  desire  universally  felt  by  the  natives  to  give 

their  children  an  English  education,  Marshman   6441 ^The  advantages  of  learning 

European  science  and  English  are  so  great  that  the  Hindoos  run  the  risk  of  conversion  in 

order  to  acquire  it.  Bird  7113.  7183 They  send  their  children  to  school,  well  knowing 

that  every  attempt  will  be  made  to  convert  them,  Tucker  8284 Boys  and  young   men 

who  have  passed  through  the  Government  schools  at  Bombay  are  quite  infidels  as  to  their 
own  system.  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Carr  8158. 

Evidence  as  to  the  desire  for  Education  among  the  Natives, — Education  has  made  the 

greatest  progress  in  the  North-west  Provinces  of  Bengal,   Thornton  5974 Where  a 

very  interesting  experiment  is  going  on  with  respect  to  vernacular  education,  ib.  5976 

Which  is  succeeding  pretty  well,  Edwards  5785 It  is  seized  upon  with  great  avidity 

there,  while  in  the  Lower  Provinces  there  is  great  apathy,    Thornton  5976.  6041 

Should  think  that  there  is  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the  natives  of  the  higher  class  for 

education  leading  to  employment,  ib.  5972 There  are  daily  increasing  opportunities  for 

their  employment.  Wise  6993 There  is  a  great  disposition  to  acquire  knowledge  for  the 

purposes  of  getting  public  employment,  Thornton  6019 The  natives  expect  that  it  will 

qualify  them  for  offices  of  importance  under  Government,  but  it  is  doing  so  much  less 

than  was  expected,  Keane  7879 Upon  the  establishment  of  schools  in  the  Hill  districts 

very  considerable  anxiety  was  shown  by  parents  to  secure  for  their  children  the  benefit 

of  education,  Edwards  5803 ^There  was  great  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  children  to 

learn,  ib.  5821 The  disposition  to  acquire  a  certain  amount  of  ^ucation  is  a  facility  to 
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EDUCATION — Evidence  as  to  desire  for,  among  Natives — continued. . 

a  Government  who  are  desiroos  to  spread  edaoation,  Fitrry  6891— — The  best  natives 
trained  in  our  vernacular  schools  desire  more  knowled^,  ib.  5896 — --The  advantages  of 
education  are  so  felt  that  in  many  places  the  time  is  arriving  when  the  natives  will  be  able 
to  support  the  schools  themselves ;  the  efforts  of  Government  should  be  directed  to  mak^ 

the  scliools  self-supporting  as  much  as  possible,  ib,  5903 ^The  natives  educated  at  the 

Government  schools  have  established  a  number  of  other  ^chools^  and  in  some  instances 

taught  themselves,   Norton  6318 Every  native,   however  poor,  is  anjuous  that  his 

children  should  be  able  to  read  and  write  their  own  tongue,  Marshman  6484. 

Effect  of  an  Educational  Test  as  a  Qualification  for  O^^.— By  requiring  a  certain 
amount  of  education  as  a  qualification  for  office,  an  extraordinary  stimulus  would  be  given 

to  the  cause  of  education,  Marshman  6491 Lord  Hardinge  introduced  an  educational 

test  as  a  qualification  for  office,  Perry  2701 Would  insist  upon  it  as  one  of  the  qualifi- 
cations for  office,  and  it  would  be  a  means  of  spreading  a  higher  tone  of  morality,  ib.  2700 
— — -An  educational  test  for  candidates  for  public  emplojrment,  and  a  right  of  preference  to 
individuals  who  had  passed,  has  always  been  objected  to  by  a  small  minority  of  the  Board  at 

Madras,  Norton  6279 And  has  not  yet  been  carried  out,  ib.  6280 It  is  absolutely 

necessary  that  an  assurance  of  preference  should  be  given  to  natives  who  have  passed,  ib. 
6303. 

Vemacufar  Editcation. — The  vernacular  education  has  a  tendency  ultimately  to  open  the 
way  to  English  education ;  at  Simlah,  when  the  opportunity  of  learning  English  was  heid 

out,  the  majority  expressed  a  wish  to  learn,  Edwards  5836- ^When  wdl  taught,  the 

desire  for  English  follows  as  a  matter  of  course,  Perrj/  5896 ;  Thornton  6021,  6022 In 

the  vernacular  schools  the  education  is  chiefly  elementary ;  objections  to  the  system.  Perry 

5889 ^The  remarks  as  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  education  upon  those  educated  in  the 

English  do  not  equally  apply  to  those  educated  in  the  vernacular,  ib.  5915 ^In  rural 

districts  the  vernacular  education  must  be  depended  upon  for  many  years  to  come ;  but 
the  advantages  of  an  English  education  may  be  conveyed  in  a  vernacular  form  to  the 
natives,  Edwards  5835. 

By  beginning  with  it  at  first  a  greater  aptitude  is  gained  for  acquiring  a  knowledge 

of  English,  DuffQlSS The  initial  establishment  of  a  system  of  vernacular  education 

would  not  speedily  create  that  strong  and  marked  tendency   towards  the  acquisition 

of  English   which   one   might  be  apt  to   expect,   ib.   6193 The  secular  education 

given  in  the  elementary  schools  is  exceedingly  meagre,  ib.  6067 ^The  school  discipline 

also  is  one  of  extraordinary  and  crushing  severity,  ib. ^Encoun^emeat  afforded  to 

it  before  Lord  W.  Bentinck  s  order  of  1835,  Wilson  7238 Result ofinquiries  instituted 

in  Bengal  and  Bahar  as  to  the  state  of  education  in  the  native  schools.  Duff  ^0%2.  6068 

Extract  from  the  report  of  the  Board  of  the  University  of  Madras  upon  the  native 

schools,  Norton  6319 The  education  given  is  very  inferior  to  that^ven  m  the  English 

schools,  Marshman  6485 Was  largely  encouraged  by  Lord  Hastings,  ib.  6389 ^ifc. 

Thomason  has  organised  a  system  for  the  North-western  Provinces,  ib.  6482 It  is  not 

regarded  by  the  natives  with  the  same  feeling  as  English  tuition,  ib.  6484 — ^The 
Government  possess  at  the  present  time  more  than  they  ever  had  the  means  of  establish- 
ing an  efficient  system  of  vernacular  education,  ib.  6485 ^The  vernacular  schools  have 

a  tendency  to  make  the  natives  eager  for  English  instruction,  ib.  6487 Have  created  a 

desire  for  a  higher  degree  of  instruction  in  the  English  tongue,  ib.  6564 — ' — ^Yemacular 

instruction  alone  is  an  obstacle  to  getting  on  with  English,  nise  6975 ^Yemacular  and 

Enslish  combined  is  infinitely  the  best  system,  ib.  6977 Instruction  in  the  vernacular 

tends  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  English,  Cameron  7433. 

Native  Education. — Was  divided  by  Mr.  Adams  into  two  great  departments ;  the  learned, 
meaning  the  higher  instruction  given  through  the  media  of  Persian,  Arabic,  and  Sanscrit, 
tind  the  elementaiy,  given  through  the  medium  of  the  vemacalar,  either  Hindi  or  Bengali, 

Duff  (y062 ITie  learned  schools  among  the  Mahomedans  are  very  much  akin  to  the 

Sanscrit  schools  of  the  Hindoos,  ib.  6085 The  learned  education  is  in  many  respects  as 

unsatisfactory  as  the  elementary,  ib.  6067 In  tlie  Mussulman  learned  schools  they 

teach  Persian  and  Arabic ;  morally  speaking  there  is  no  really  beneficial  tendency  in  the 

education  given   In  tho>e   schools,  ib. The  objectionable  nature   of  the  instruction 

applies  to  the  Mahomedan  as  well  as  to  the  Hindoo  schools,  but  the  objectionable  parts 

arc  somewhat  different  in  kind,  ib*  6085 An  Oriental  education  cannot  be  acquired 

without  learning  a  great  deal  of  the  Mahomedan  and  Hindoo  religions,  Trevelyan  6809, 

Educational  Grants. — Statement  of  the  provision  made  by  the  Government  of  India  for 

education  before  the  Charter  Act  of  1813,  Wilson  7196 The  Act  of  1813  provided  that 

a  lac  of  rupees  annually  should  be  applied  for  the  purposes  of  education,   Trevelyan  6865 

And  a  lac  is  still  due  annually,  from  1813  to  1821,  with  compound  interest,  ib.  6867 

Why  not  paid  between  1813  and  1824,  Bird  717S Additional  sums  have  been 

added,  but  not  avowedly  in  repayment  of  the  arrears,  Trevelyan  6869 £.  10,000  was 

appropriated,   Marshman   6392 ^But  it  now  exceeds  50,000  /. ;   has   been   stated  at 

66,000/.,  ib»  6394 Amount  of  the  Government  grant  for  education  for  the  Bombay 

Presidency,  Perry  5883-5886 -Is  exceedingly  small,   ib.  5901.  5908 DiflTerence  of 

opinion 
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opinion  on  the  subject  no  reason  for  not  increasing  it»  ib.  5905---— Amount  has  been  much 

increased  since  1823,  from  about  10,000i  to  70,000i  or  80,000/.,  TTwmtan  600S^ 

The  ediKAtional  ftind  of  the  Government  ought  certainly  to  lye  increased,  Dii^  6249— 

It  is  entirely  insuflScient  in  amount,  Treveluan  6868 Ought  to  be  very  much  enlai^ed. 

Bird  7120 It  is  a  paltry  sum,  perfectly  inadequate  to  the  object,  ib,  7177.  7191- 

It  is  b^cgarly  and  contemptible  in  the  extreme,  Trevefyan  6684 It  should  be  given 

indiscriminately  in  aid  of  all  schools,  of  whatever  reli^on.  Duff  6250-6252— — Sug- 
gestions for  its  appropriation,    TVevelyan  6868 All  mstitutions   where  education  is 

afforded,  and  which  have  reached  a  certain  standard,  should  share  in  the  benefit  of  the 
Government  grant.  Bird  7120—'- — There  would  be  no  danger  in  Government  making 
grants  in  aid  of  schools,  whether  they  taught  Christianity  or  not,  Riffht  Rev.  Bishop 
Spencei'  8397. 

Government  assistance  to  educational  institutions  ought  to  be  extended  to  all  insti- 
tutions where  a  sound  education  is  communicated,  the  books  and  system  being  subject 

to  the  approval  of  the  inspector,  Duff  6249 It  should  be  given  simply  upon  the 

ground  of  secular  instruction,  without  any  regard  to  the  religion  taught  in  the  insti- 
tution, Marshman  6478- Upon  their  agreeing  to  pursue  the  Government  course  of 

study  in  secular  education,  and  to  submit  to  the  visits  of  the  Government  inspector,  ib. 
6479.  6492 — --It  is  quite  consistent  to  afford  aid  to  all  schools  on  condition  of  good 
secular  education  being  given  in  them,  irrespective  of  religious  institution,  TVevelyan  6802, 

6803 Should  be  affopied  to  all  schools  in  which  a  good  education  is  iiiven,  ib.  6846 

There  is  no  necessity  for  withholding  it  from  any  school  in  which  the  Bible  is  taught,   Wise 

7031 It  would  be  no  violation  of  the  principle  of  neutrality  to  afford  it  to  all  schools 

equally,  Cameron  7408 ^The  objection  to  it  would  be  the  danger  of  alarming  the  native 

mmd  by  granting  assistance  to  the  missionary  schools,  ib.  7409. 

Suggestions  with  a  view  to  Government  assistance  being  afforded  to  schools  with  refer- 
ence to  secular  instruction  given  in  them,  Trevelyan  6672  et  seq. ^The  best  way  would 

be  to  approximate  the  system  in  India  as  much  as  possible  to  that  at  home,  ib,  6853 

But  it  would  require  very  prudent  and  very  careful  arrangements,  ib.  6856 Conditions 

upon  which  it  should  be  afforded,  ib.  6862 How  it  ought  to  be  given.  Wise  7032 

It  would  not  be  a  violation  of  the  Government  pledge  to  take  the  endowments  from  the 

oriental  colleges,  and  apply  them  to  English  institutions,  Z^ijjf  6261,  6262- Grounds  on 

which  it  is  afforded  to  the  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  schools,    Trevelyan  6844 The 

amount  is  altogether  inadequate  to  the  importance  of  the  duty  to  be  performed,  Marshman 

6480 The  demand  for  education  is  such  as  to  absorb  and  require  quadruple,  or  even 

fivefold  the  amoimt,  ib.  6481 Government  grants  might  be  made  in  aid  of  the  support 

of  clergymen,  dependent  upon  voluntary  contributions.  Bird  7162. 

In  order  to  make  the  grants  for  education  most  available  the  Government  directed  atten- 
tion to  be  turned  to  the  education  of  the  higher  classes,  because  opinions  descend  from 

the  upper  classes  downwards,  Perry^  5908 What  are  the  influential  classes  in  India,  ib, 

The  means  now  adopted  will  have  the  effect  of  makmg  education  descend   to  the 

lower  classes,  Thornton  6016. 

Colleges  and  Schools: 

Schools  in  general.     There  is  one  main  division  of  schools  in  India,  namely,  schools  in 
which  Englisii  chiefly  is  the  medium  of  instruction ;  and  schools  in.  which  the  vernacular 

languages  are  the  medium  used.  Berry  5889 ^The  one  English,  the  other  vernacular, 

Thornton  6018 ^The  latter  being  found  to  be  not  altogether  sound,  the  system  lately 

introduced  has  been  to  render  the   whole  as  homogeneous  as  possible,  Perry  5889 

Different  Ofonions  in  India  upon  the  subject  of  promoting  education,  ib.  5898 — —The  ques- 
tion of  religious  instruction  has  never  entere(^into  the  educational  controversies  at  Bombay, 

ib.  5931,  5932 ^ITie  higher  instruction  must  always  be  in  English  ;  elementary  must  be 

in  the  vernacular,  ib.  5899 Elements  of  English  may  be  taught  in  all  schools,  ib.  5889. 

6899 Government  Boards  in  India  are  all  in  favour  of  the  mixed  system,  ib.  5906 

Vernacular  classes  are  attached  to  the  English  colleges,  Thornton  6029. 

There  are  one  or  two  colleges  for  the  special  education  of  the  sons  of  Zemindars  and 

distinguidied  persons,  ib.  6017 No  diflSculty  was  experienced  in  mixing  the  children  in 

school, by  reason  of  caste,  Edwards  5805.  5807 No  attention  is  paid  to  caste,  Thomtony 

5971 ^They  were    of  all  castes,  except  the  lowest  of  all  the  pariah  caste,  Edwards 

6805 At  Bombay  they   are  not  excluded  by  any  fixed  rule,   but    by  the  feelings 

of    Hindoo  society.    Perry,   5909 Had    Mahomedans  as  well  as  Hindoos    in    the 

school  at  Simlah,  Edwards  5811 ^The  distinctions  of  caste  do  not  affect  the  attendance 

upon  schools,  Thornton  5973 In  the  hill  schools  the  only  distinction  made  in  favour  of 

the  higher  ranks  was  that  of  having  a  separate  part  of  the  school  assigned  to  them  for 

sitting,  Edwards  5804 The  children   were   chiefly   of  the  rural   class,  ib. The 

missionaries    deal   with  the  low   castes,   Perry,   5910.    5937 Low    castes    defined, 

ib.  5911 ^They  are  a  very  intdligent  section,  and  not  given  to  pilfering,  ib.  5912, 

5913 ^Those  who  attend  the  schools,  though  of  good  families,  are  generally  very  poor, 

ib.  5919 The  attempts   to  attract  pu])ils  of  the  higher  classes  made  among  the  old 
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Mahratta  noblemen,  and  chiefs  and  rajahs  have  not  been  very  successftil,  t6.  5921 

Young  Holbur  is  bein^  very  well  educated,  £6.  5922 ^The  Indo-British  are  not  an 

educated  class  generalfy,  £6.  5944-5947 Purely  elementary  educational  establishments 

on  an  extensive  scale  should  be  introduced  throughout  India  for  the  education  of  the 
masses,  Norton  6368. 

In  the  Hill  schools  the  education  given  was  a  practical  education,  something  similar  to 

the  Government  schools  in  Ireland,  Edwards  5794 There  was  an  endeavour  to  give  it 

an  industrial  character  as  much  as  possible,  ib.  6794-5798 It  was  all  gratuitous,  ib. 

5802 ^The  broad  principles  of  morality  were  endeavoured  to  be  instilled,  but  there  were 

no  attempts  to  introduce  proselytism,  ib,  5808.  5810 No  religious  instruction  is  given 

in  schools  connected  with  the  Soard  of  Education  at  Bombay,  Perry  5931. 

There  is  no  connexion  whatever  between  the  elementary  and  the  learned   schools 

in  India ;  they  are  designed  for  two  different  classes  of  persons.  Duff  6072 ^There 

were  formerly  a  great  many  of  the  Sanscrit  schools  endowed ;  several  in  the  north  of 

Bengal  are  still  partially  endowed,  ib.  6073 ^The   tendency  of  the   establishing   of 

better  schools  in  the  hands  of  Government  is  to  afford  at  once  a  model  and  inducement 

to  other  native  schools  to  puraue  the  same  course  of  study,  Marshman  6399 Those 

who  attend  the  schools  are  not  by  any  means  all  Christians,  Duff  6242 Statement  of 

the  classes  attending  the  different  descriptions  of  schools,  ib. Would  not  wish  to  see 

any  religious  element  enforced  or  directly  controlled  by  Government  in  the  schools,  ib. 

6252 Statement  of  the  numbers  attending  the  Government  and  missionary  schools 

respectively.  Bird  7109 Number  of  the  Hindoo  and  Persian  schools  in  Muttra  and 

Brindahun,  Duff  6095 In  1828  there  were  no  schools  whatever  of  a  public  character 

^t  Madras,  Norton  6272. 

Government  Colleges. — ^The  education  given  in  the  Government  colleges  has  produced 
a  class  of  a  higher  moral  character,  and  in  every  capacitv  far  superior  to  the  old  native 

officials,  Edwards  5825 Would  look  to  the  college  education  for  improving  the  class 

of  natives  employed  in  Judicial  offices,  ib,  5831 The  collegiate  system  of  education 

includes  a  knowledge  of  English  literature,  ib.  5837 Elphinstone  Institution  at  Bombay 

sends  forth  youths  fit  to  challenge  those  from  Haileybury  in  any  branch  of  education 

except  Latin  and  Greek,  Perry  5889 The  Government  colleges   teach  the  whole 

range  of  European  literature  and  science,   Thornton  5992 In  Kourke  College  civil 

engineers  are   prepared    for  public  works,   ib.  5994 Natives  acquainted   with  civil 

engineering  would  be  coveted  on  all  sides,  Norton  6348 In  addition  to  pure  mathematics 

a  course  of  applied  mathematics  may  very  likely  be  given  in  the  Government  Colleges, 

Thornton  6002,  6003 In  the  Government  colleges,  aud  in  the  superior  missionary  schools, 

education  is  carried  to  a  very  high  pitch,  Marshman  6400 ^The  education  given  at  the 

Government  colleges  has  tended  very  much  to  free  the  Hindoos  from  their  old  superstitions, 

ib.  5120 And  has  removed  at  least  one  obstacle  to  the  growth  of  moral  principle,  ib.  5124 

Colleges  of  Oriental  learning  for  sound  and  enlightened  educjition  are  worse  than 

useless.  Duff  6247 There  should  be  classes  for  local  laws  and  civil  jurisprudence, 

Norton  6332 Also  for  civil  engineering,  ib.  6335 Instruction  in  art  recommended, 

Treveb/an  6635 Plan  proposed,  ib.  6637 Has  doubts  whether  collies  with  fellow- 
ships is  a  plan  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  Marshman  6426. 

The  education  of  a  native,  generally  speaking,  terminates  with  his  leaving  college.  Marsh- 
man  6416 Result  of  an  attempt  to  discover  to  what  extent  the  natives  carry  on  their  educa- 
tion after  leaving  the  public  institutions,  ib.  6422 Very  few  come  to  England  to  complete 

their  education,  Thornton  6045 -6048— The  effect  of  education  given  at  the  Government 
colleges  upon  the  natives  has  been  to  make  a  superior  class  of  persons  altogether  more 
trustworthy,  of  higher  moral  character,  in  short  very  zealous  and  intelligent  coadjutors, 

Edwards  5825 In  every  capacity  far  superior  to  the  old  run  of  native  officials,  ib.  5827 

We  are  now  educating  a  very  superior  class  indeed  for  the  public  service,  i^.  5830 

It  breaks  down  the  spirit  of  caste,  and  tends  to  create  a  public  opinion  amongst  the 

educated  classes ;  its  tendency  is  decidedly  to  introduce  a  higher  tone  of  morality,  Perry 

5914 The  beneficial  effects  of  the  education  may  be  traced  very  distinctly  in  the 

superior  employments  for  which  the  natives  are  now  eligible,  Thornton  6010-6013 

The  efforts  of  Government  to  a  certain  extent  have  had  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  native 
mind,  though  their  measures  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  any  operation  beyond  the 

Presidencies,  and  the  larger  towns  and  stations,   Wilson  7273 In  point  of  character, 

the  young  men  educated  in  the  Government  colleges  are  inferior  to  those  educated  in  the 

missionary  schools.  Bird  7118 The  papers  handed  in  by  Sir  Herbert  Maddock  give  a 

fair  specimen  of  the  acquirements  of  the  most  distinguished  students  in  the  Government 
Hindoo  College,  Duff  6220. 

Government   Schools. — Principles   upon   which   they   are  established,    Bird  7094 

Their  origin,  ib.  7097 'Ihey  are  managed  by  a  combination  of  natives  and  British 

born  subjects,  Trevelyan  6805 Which  is  very  important,  with  a  view  to  the  extension 

of  education  in  India,  ib.  6806 They  are  periodically  inspected,  but  it  may  be  very  much 

improved,  ib.  6861 ^The  students,  though  of  good  caste,  almost  all  of  the  upper  classes, 

Brahmii^s  or  Kayusts,  Marshman  6415.  6439 Are  generally  very  indigent,  ib.  6415 
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The  books  ordinarily  studied  are  rei>lete  with  allusions  to  the  Scriptures,   Trevelvan 

6804 ^But  there  is  no  Christian  teaching  in  them,  and  why,  Bird  7095.  7099 But 

it  is  too  strong  an  expression  to  say  that  the  Scriptures  are  proscribed,  tb.  7103 ^The 

Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  religions  are  taught  conjointly  with  other  things,  ib.  7096 

The  effect  of  the  instruction  given  has  b^n  to  overthrow  the  confidence  of  the  natives 

in  their  own  faith,  Marshman  6437 But  it  probably  does  not  sap  the  foundations  of 

<;a8te,  ib.  6438.  6441 The  children  which  are  maintained  in  them  are  to  a  great  extent 

the  children  of  chuprassies  and  officers  about  the  cutcherries,  Napier  930 The  Govern- 
ment English  schools  derive  their  pupils  from  the  richest  classes,  Keane  7875.  7877 

Government  schools  were  all  in  a  highly  efficient  state,  ib,  7874 Excepting  the  Govern- 
ment vernacular  schools  for  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes,  ib,  7876 Natives  would 

attend  them  even  if  Christianity  was  ostensibly  taught,  ib,  7885 About  25,000  natives 

attend  them,  ib. It  was  not  necessary  to  exclude  the  Bible  from  them,  ib.  7905 It 

mi^ht  have  been  introduced  with  perfect  safety,  ib,  7907 Opinion  of  Mr.  J.  Kerr, 

Pnncipal  of  Hooghley  College,  on  the  subject,  ib, Concurs  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  not 

safe  to  introduce  Christian  instruction  into  the  schools  as  part  of  the  system.  Tucker  8287 

But  would  allow  Scripture  classes  where  the  pupils  wish  it,  and  the  parents  do  not 

.    object,  ib.  8288 Believes  that  Lord  Tweeddale  never  contemplated  the  introduction 

of  Scripture  as  a  necessary  part,  but  simply  that  there  should  be  permission  to  form 

Scripture  classes,  ib.  8289 Considers  the  movement  against  Lord  Tweeddale's  plan  was 

a  mere  European  movement,  ib.  8290. 

Vernacular  and  Village  Schools. — Established  by  Government  in  Bengal  were  placed 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  collector,  who  rarely  took  any  interest  in  them;  the 
Board  of  Education  embraced  every  opportunity  of  closing  them;  the  general  opinion  in 

Bengal  was,  that  the  sooner  they  were  closed  the  better,  Marshman  6483 Cause  of 

their  decline,  ib.  6486 ^The  Government  should  pay  particular  attention  to  them,  and 

devote  a  portion  of  the  public  revenue  to  their  support,  ib.  6488 Plan  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  them  suggested,  ib,  6489 In  the  Bombay  Presidency  the  vernacular  schools 

without  at  least  the  elements  of  English  languished,  Trevelyan  6618. 

About  four  years  ago,  Mr.  Thomason  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  education 
in  the  North-west  Provinces,  and  found  that  out  of  23,000,000  only  about  68,000  were 

in  the  receipt  of  any  education,  Edwards  5785 He  submitted  a  scheme  for  institiHing 

village  schools ;  one  school  at  the  head  quarters  of  each  ta&ildar,  and  a  circle  to  be  super- 
intended by  a  native  visitor;  it  is  answering  pretty  well,  ib, Li  the  Hill  districts 

there  were  no  schools  whatever,  but  the  chiefs  came  forward  liberally  to  a^^sist  in  founding 

and  supporting  a  school  at   Simlah,   ib.   5706.  5800 Lord  Hardinge  attempted  to 

establisn  village  schools  in  Bengal,  but  failed.  Perry  5940 Li  1814  he  established  100 

vernacular  schools  in  the  Lower  Provinces,  but  forty  have  been  closed  in  consequence  of 

the  apathy  of  the  people,  Thornton  6020 At  Bombay  there  are  fifty  or  sixty  schools 

in  the  provinces  upon  the  plan  of  the  village  schools,  but  there  have  been  complaints  of 
their  inefficiency,  probably  arising  from  expecting  too  much  from  them,  Wilson  7267. 

Oriental  Institutions. -^The  Oriental  institutions  at  Calcutta,  and  the  Sanscrit  College  of 
Benares  are  purely  of  Gt)vemment  origin,  and  entirely  supported  by  Government,  ihiff 

6255 ^The  oriental  languages  ought  to  be  taught  simply  as  languages,  by  one  or  two 

native  professors,  ib.  6247 Extent  of  instruction  in  the  oriental  languages  at  Hooghley 

College,  fVise  6953 There  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  to  study  them,  ib.  6954 

Before  the  Rcmdation  giving  an  impulse  to  English  and  vernacular  instruction,  in 

many  cases  the  stuctents  were  paid  for  attending  the  instruction  in  the  oriental  languages, 

ib.  7052 Native  institutions  should  be  kept  up  for  the  sake  of  preserving  what  little 

good  there  is  in  them;  as  antiquarian  establishments  they  are  of  some  valne,  Bi7'd  7175 
Lord  "W".  Bentinck's  order  abolishing  stipends  paid  to  students  gave  great  dissatisfac- 
tion, Wilson  7208 But  since  the  modification  of  it  by  Lord  Auckland  public  instruction 

has  gone  on  without  comphunt,  ib. It  was  considered  great  injustice  to  deprive  them 

of  funds  with  which  Government  had  previously  endowed  them,  U>.  7250 They  want 

encouragement  rather  than  assistance,  ib.  7251 The  examination  in  oriental  learning 

at  the  proposed  universities  for  India  would  be  in  the  four  vernacular  languages,  excluding 
Persian,  Arabic,  and  Sanscrit,  Cameron  7357,  7358. 

Remarks  on  the  Educational  Service. — A  normal  school  for  training  masters  should  be 

established  ten  or  twenty  miles  from  Calcutta,  Marshman  6489 The  attempt  to  establish 

normal  schools  does  not  appear  to  have  succeeded.  Wise  6987 The  training  system,  in 

its  most  improved  form  in  this  countrv,  should  be  adopted  in  India,   Tucker  8306 

Suggestions  for  the  establishment  of  training  schools  in  India,  ib.  8307-8310 Remarks 

on  the  unfavourable  position  of  the  English  instructors  of  the  natives,  Cameron  7362  et  seq. 

Would  recommend  assimilating  their  position  to  the  medical  service,  ib.  7365 

Would  throw  the  educational  service  open  to  competition  in  the  first  stage^  in  this  country, 

but  not  afterwards  in  India,  ib.  7367 They  are  insufficiently  paid ;  would  put  them 

upon  the  same  footing  as  the  civil  servants  in  point  of  rank  and  emoluments,  ib,  7369 

In  the  European  schools  the  professors  or  teachers  are  sent  from  England  by  the  Directors, 
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on  the  reqaisition  of  the  Indian  GoYernment,  Thornton  6977-6983 There  is  no  neees- 

sity  for  a  Knowledge  of  the  native  languages,  because  the  whcde  system  is  taught  through 

the  medium  of  English,  ib.  6984 l*he  teachers  for  the  subcNrdinate  English  schools  are 

either  natives  who  have  learnt  the  English  language,  or  Englishmen  selected  upon  tlie 

recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Education,  ib.  6987,    6988 ^There  are  fifty-nine 

colleges  and  subordinate  schools  attached  to  them;  the  central  college  may  amcmnt  to 

about  fourteen  or  fifteen,  ib,  6989 The  teacher  in  the  Hill  schools  was  neitter  Maho- 

medan  nor  Hindoo;  he  was  a  Freethinker,  Edtoards  6812,  6813 The  schoolmaster  is 

usually  a  Brahmin,  Perry  6909. 

Papers  laid  before  the  Committee.     Eeport  of  Mr.   Warden,  Prerident  of  the  Board  of 

Education,  Bombay,  April  1853,  App.  (B.)  Second  Report^  p.  377 Extract  from  Report 

of  Board  of  Education,  Bombay,  for  the  year  1860,  App.  (C.)  Second  Report^  p.  382 

General  Eeport  on  Public  Instruction,  North-Western  Provinces  of  Ben^  Presidency, 
1843-44,  by  J.  Muir,  Esq.,  c.  s.'App.  (D.)  Second  Report, p.  393 The  English  Educa- 
tion Act  of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  with  illustrative  remarks  by  Dr.  Duff,  App.  (E.)  Second 

Report,  p.  397 Lord  Hardinge's  Educational  Resolution,  App.  (F.)  Second  Report^  p. 

415 Statement  of  the  progress  and  success  of  the  General  Assembly's  (now  Free  Church) 

Institution  at  Calcutta,  App.  (G.)  Second  Report,  p.  416 Extracts  from  the  Madras 

**  Crescent,"  &c.  &c.,  relative  to  the  value  of  religious  or  Bible  instruction  in  native  educa- 
tion, App.  (H.)  Second  Report,  p.  474 ^Extract  from  Report  of  General  Committee  of 

Public  Instruction,  Bengal,  for  the  year  1835,  App.  (I.)   Second  Report,  p,  479 

Extract  from  a  work  on  the  Education  of  the  People  of  India,  by  Chanes  E.  Trevelyan, 

Esq.,  1838,  App.  (K.)  Second  Report,  p.  483 Extract  from  the  Sixteenth  Annual 

Report  of  the  Calcutta  Bible  Association,  App.  (L.)  Second  Report,  p.  487 Papers 

given  in  by  Sir  C.  Trevelyan,  relating  to  the  testimonial  to  the  late  Mr.  R.  Donnelly, 

App.  (M.)  Second  Report,  p,  488 General  Rep<Mii  on  Public  Instruction  in  the  Lower 

Provinces  of  the  Bengal  Presidency  for  1843-44,  App.  (N.)  Second  Report,  p.  491— — 

Proposed   Plan  of  the   University  of  Calcutta,  App.   (O.)  Second  Rqwrt  p.   618 

Memorial  of  Church  Missionary  Society,  for  Africa  and  the  East,  in  reference  to  the 

renewal  of  powers  to  the  East  India  Company,  App.  (P.)  Second  Report,  p.  620 

Memorial  of  Christian  Inhabitants  of  the  Presidency  of  Madras  to  the  Cfourt  of  Directors 
of  the  East  India  Company*  App.  (P.)  Second  Report,  p.  634 Statement  of  the  Pro- 
gress of  Education  in  India,  App.  (C.)  Third  Report,  p.  169. 

See  also  Adams,  Mr.  W.  Addiscomhe.  Agra  School.  American  Mission  Schools. 
Barrachpore  School.  Benares  College.  Bentinck,  Lord  W.  Bible.  Board 
of  Examination.  Calcutta  University.  Chaplains.  CheUenbam  College. 

Christian  (Native).  Church  ofEnglmd.  Civil  and  Military  College.         CivU 

Service.  Competition.  Cramming.  Dacca  College.  Delhi  College.  Dr.  Duff's 
School.  Elphvnstone  Institution.  English  Language.  English  Literature.  English 
Normal  Schools.  Examinations.  Examination  Test.  Pees.  Female  Education. 
Government  in  India.  Haileybury.         Hindoo  College.         Hindoos.         Hooghley 

Collie.  Infant  Schools.  Kensington  College.  Libraries.  Madras  University. 
Madressa.  Maitland  (Captain)  School.  Medical  EduceUion.  Merit 

fostering  Minute.  Missionary  Sc/tools.  Oriental  Literature.  ..PapiaKs  School. 
Parental  Academy.         Poonah   School.         Proprietary  Schools.  Puna  Sanscrit 

College.         Religious  Instruction.  Roarkee  College.         Sandhurst  Sanscrit 

College.  Serampore   College.  Scholarships.  Schools.  Translations. 

Universities.         Vernacular  Schools. 

Edwards,  William^  Esq.     Has  been  fifteen  years  three  months  in  India,  6783 Last  ap- 
pointment was  superintendent  of  the  Hill  States,  and  deputy  commisrioner  of  Simlah 

and  its  dependencies,  5784 Information  on  the  subject  of  education  is  chiefly  derived 

from  communications  with  Mr.  Thomason,  5785 Mr.  Thomason's  scheme  for  village 

schools  described,  ib. It  is  succeeding  pretty  well,  ib. In  the  Hill  districts,  under 

witness's  charge,  there  were  no  schools  whatever,  5786 ^The  Grovemment  was  entirely 

under  the  native  princes,  5787. 

The  education  given  in  the  Hill  schools  was  a  practical  education ;  there  was  an  endea- 
vour to  give  it  an  industrial  character  as  much  as  possible,  5794-5796 Steps  taken 

to  encourage  the  promotion  c»f  education,  5800 The  education  was  gratuitous,  and 

considerable  anxiety  was  shown  by  parents  to  obtain  for  their  children  the  benefit  of  it, 

5802-5804 They  were  of  all  castes,   except  the  pariah  caste,  5805 The  broad 

principles  of  morality  were  endeavoured  to  be  instilled,  5808 But  no  attempt  was 

made  to  introduce  anything  of  proselytism,  5809,  5810 The  teacher  was  a  free- 
thinker, 5813. 

Witness  was  unable   to  carry   out   the  project  of  a  female   school,   5814 Is   of 

opinion  with  the  late  Mr.  Bethune,  that  education  in  India  can  not  be  efiectually 
carried  on,  unless  the  education  of  female  children  is  considered  as  well  as  that  of  the 

male  children,  5816-5818 The  children  appeared  very  intelligent,  5821 Does  not 

concur  in  the  statement  that  a  native  has  a  great  faculty  for  acquiring  knowledge  up  to  a 

certain  age,  after  which  there  is  a  falling  off,  5824 Those  trained  at  the  Government 
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colleges  were  very  zealous  and  intelligent  coadjutors  in  every  way,  5825,  5826 The 

Mahomedans  were  the  more  energetic,  but  the  Hindoos  were  the  most  intelligent,  5827 

^The  young  men  do  not  adhere  to  their  religion,  and  when  in  charge  of  the  schools, 

had  to  guard  against  their  antagonism  to  their  own  religion,  5832 They  do  not 

become  Christians,  though  they  may  be  in  a  fair  way  of  burning  so ;  should  say  they 
are  all  Deists,  5834. 

With  regard  to  the  old  judicial  officials,  they  are  generally  a  corrupt  class,  and  not 

to  be  trusted,  5830 ^But  we  are  now  educating  a  very  superior  class,  ib,^ ^Would 

look  to  college  education  to  improve  the  class,  5831 Considers  that  the  vernacular 

education  has  a  tendency  ultimately  to  open  the  way  to  English  education,  5836 

Sinoe  the  change  in  the  system  of  education  at  the  college  of  JBenares,  it  has  become  a 
very  good  coUege,  5889— — And  discontent  at  the  change  was  removed  by  Lord  Auck- 
land restoring  the  emoluments  to  the  Sanscrit  and  Arabic  professors,  5848- The  posi- 
tion of  the  subjects  of  the  native  states  is  most  deplorable  when  compared  with  that  of  the 

subjects  of  the  British  Government,  5844-5849 The  system  is  the  feudal  system  of 

Europe,  but  deprived  of  its  essential  principle  '^mutual  dependency,"  5850 At  present, 

our  protection  of  native  states  is  by  no  means  a  blessing  to  the  subjects,  5851 We  some- 
times interfere  with  the  personal  liberty  of  such  subjects  when  we  require  coolies,  5852- 

5854 Ihe  condition  of  the  subjects  of  a  native  state  depends  entirely  on  the  character 

of  the  ruler,  5855-5857. 

As  Under  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  has  had  an  opportunity  of  forming 

an  opinion  of  the  present  system  of  administration,  5859 It  would  be  highly  desirable 

to  relieve  the  Governor-general  from  the  charge  of  the  government  of  Bengal,  ib, 

Would  make  the  minor  Residencies  completely  subordinate  to  the  Supreme  Government, 

5863 They  would  be  better  without  councils,  if  there  were  councillors  from  each 

Presidency  in  the  Supreme  Council,  5862-5866 ^The  minor  Pr^dencies  would  be 

best  governed  exactly  as  Mr.  Thomason   now  governs  the   North- Western  Pi^ovinces, 

5867 Can  see  no  valid  objection  on  the  ground  of  the  army,  ib, It  would  be 

highly  expedient,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  Conmaander-in-Chief,  the  Governor-general 
and  the  Council  should  always  be  together,  5867-5872 ^Thinks  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment ought  to  move  about  a  great  deal,  and  inspect  the  system  of  government  in  all  the 

Presidencies,   5874 A   lieutenant-governor   advanced  beyond   the  Sutlej   would^  be 

advisable,  5875 ^The  Lieutenant- governor  of  the  North- Western  Provinces  has  visited 

the  whole  of  his  government  twice,  if  not  oftener,  5877. 

JEleetric  Telegraph.  Will  give  immense  advantages  to  the  Governor-general  for  controlling 
the  whole  administration  of  India,  wherever  he  may  be,  Marshman  5077 The  print- 
ing machine  sent  out  by  the  Directors,  with  their  telegraph,  will  print  15,000  letters  in 

the  course  of  a  single  hour,  ib. Extent  to  which  it  is  laid  down,  or  is  proposed  to  be 

laid  down  in  India,  Thornton  7516 The  cost  is  about  35  7.  a  mile,  ib,  7517. 

Elephants.    Were  first  actually,  brought  into  action  at  Sobraon,  Viscount  Gouffh75S Are 

exceedingly  useful  in  drawing  guns,  but  they  do  not  like  going  into  action,  Napier  804. 

Efyhinstone  InsOtuikm.     The  establishment  of  law  lectures  and  law  classes  would  produce  a 

good  effect,  Wilhmghby  3144 The  education  given  in  it  is  equal  to  Haileybury,  except 

in  Latin  and  Gre^,  which  are  not  taught.  Perry  5889 ^The  proficiency  attained  is 

moch  the  same  as  at  the  Hindoo  Collie  at  Calcutta,  Wilson  7266. 
See  also  Education. 

Elphinstone,  Mr.     His  plan  of  judicial  training,  making  it  imperative  to  commence  in  the 

Revenue  Department,  is  the  beet,   Willoughby  2998 His  minute  of  December  1823 

gave  a  great  stimulus  to  the  cause  of  native  education  in  Bombay^  Duff  6086. 
See  also  GvU  Service.         Judicial  Service. 

Embankments*  The  embankments  made  against  inundation  in  Bengal  are  a  source  of  con- 
siderable expense  to  the  Government,  Kennedy  7679 Originally  constructed  without 

-    much  consideration ;  the  space  for  water  is  too  small,  and  they  are  of  a  section  inferior  to 

what  they  ought  to  have  been,  ib. ^A  commission,  some  years  ago,  recommended  that 

they  should  be  left  to  a  state  of  nature,  ib.  7680 Would  be  injurious  to  do  away  with 

them  until  the  surface  of  the  land  is  raised  by  a  system  similar  to  that  pursued  in  the 

neighbourhood  of  Florence,  ib. System  pursued  at  Florence  described,  ib.  7681- 

Any  project  connected  with  the  embankments  in  Bengal  ought  to  embrace  two  principles, 
the  general  irrigation  of  the  land,  and  the  facilitating  the  exit  of  the  water  after  having 

made  its  deposit,  ib.  7685 With  a  slope  of  five  to  one,  there  is  but  little  danger  of 

damage  from  the  current,  ib.  7757 Efmbankments  generally  remain  free  from  jungle, 

ib.  7759. See  also  Canals.         Irrigation.         Public  Worhs.         Railways. 

Engineer  Corps.    In  time  of  peace,  they  are  entirely  employed  as  civil  engineers,  Melvill 

252- Is  not  aware  that  any  difficulty  is  found  in  collecting  them  in  the  event  of  a  war,  ib. 

253 The  Engineer  officers  are  the  elite  of  Addiscombe,  ib.  254 Every  Engineer  is 

48ure  of  a  staff  appointment,  ib.  256 When  employed  on  civil  duties,  they  get  staff 

allowance  in  addition  to  their  regimental  pay,  ib.  258 Promotion  is  slower  in   the 
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Engineers  than  in   other  departments,  MehiU  257^ The  authorities  in  India  have 

expressed  a  strong  opinion  that  the  number  is  insuflScient  for  the  duties  that  they  have  to 

perform,  ib,  259 And  the  home  authorities  have  called  upon  Lord  Dalhousie  to  state 

the  additional  number  required,  ib. ^The  enrineer  corps  is  a  satisfactory  illustration  of 

the  combined  system  of  selection  by  merit  and  special  training ;  the  average  ability  and 
conduct  is  higher  than  in  the  civil  service,  Trevelyan  6914. 

The  Engineers  have  no  soldiers  with  them,  except  Sappers  and  Miners,  Melvill  245 

How  they  are  employed,  ib. ^The  establishment  in  Bengal  is  ninety-two ;  in  Madras, 

forty-six;  and  in  Bombay,  forty-six,  ib.  247 There  are  about  1,000  or  1,200  of  the 

Sappers  and  Miners,  ib.  249 With  the  usual  complement  of  native  officers,  in  addition 

to  the  European  officers,  ib.  250 ^Ten  or  twelve  companies  belong  to  the  Bengal  army 

alone ;  there  are  also  six  companies  at  Madras,  and  four  companies  at  Bombay,  ib.  255 

^The  Sappers  and  Miners  are  most  effective  men,  men  of  very  low  caste,  Vheount 

Gough  714 Their  pay  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  infantry,  with  workbg  pay  in  addition, 

Melvill  251. 

Engineer  Department  in  India.  Is  little  inferior  to  the  civil  service ;  there  is  great  room  for 
professional  distinction,  Abbott  5710,  5711 Every  Engineer  officer  must  go  to  Addis- 
combe,  ib.  5674 And  after  leaving  Addiscombe  to  Chatham,  ib.  5594 And  after 

going  through  a  course  the  same  as  the  Eoyal  Engineers,  is  reported  fit  for  service,  ib, 

5595-5599 A  portion  of  the  course  is  set  apart  for  civil  en^eering,  ib.  5598 On 

arriving  in  India  they  join  the  Sappers  and  Miners,  and  remain  with  them  from  six  to 

twelve  months,  ib.  5725-5726 ^The  supply  of  En^eers  in  India  not  large  enough  with 

a  view  to  internal  improvement,  2^.  5718 There  is  an  inconvenience  in  taking  them  from 

civil  works  in  the  event  of  their  being  required  for  military  operations,  ib.  5715-5717 

The  great  trigonometrical  operation  is  entirely  carried  on  by  military  engineers  in 

the  higher  branches,  ib.  5720,  5721. 

See  also  Public  Works.        Railways.        Roads.         Tanks. 

English.  There  is  no  example  of  colonization  by  the  English  in  any  tropical  countrv;  the 
vocation  of  the  race  in  a  tropical  country  seems  rather  to  be  to  govern  and  influence, 
Trevelyan  6740. 

English  Government.  Instance  in  which  it  was  selected  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  by 
universal  suffirage,  Trevelyan  6690. 

English  in  India.  Advantages  of  placing  them  under  equal  laws  with  the  natives,  Trevelyan 
6731 Settlers  in  India  would  be  on  the  side  of  the  English  connexion,  and  open- 
mouthed  against  local  grievances,  ib.  6733 For  an  indefinite  time  to  come  they  will 

stand  by  the  British  Government,  ib.  6734 ^The  English,  especially  those  in  the  service 

of  Government,  should  be  as  cultivated  and  well-educated  as  possible,  ib.  6918. 

English  Language.     Was  substituted  for  Persian  as  the  diplomatic  language  by  Lord  W. 

^entinck,  Trevelyan  6611 And  when  required,  a  translation,  either  in  Persian  or  in 

the  vernacular,  was  sent  with  it,  ib. Advantages  attending  its  introduction  into  the 

Political  Department,  ib.  6685 The  authorities  at  Jeypoor  desired  to  write  to  the 

Governor-General  in  English,  in  order  that  they  might  be  sure  that  he  received  a  correct 

representation  of  what  they  intended  to  say,  ib. English  is  bound  up  in  the  closest ; 

possible  relation  with  the  vernacular  languages  of  India,  ib.  6617 Has  always  regarded 

it  as  the  great  channel  of  acquisition  to  the  educated  few.  Duff  6195. 

Lord  W.  Bentinck's  order  may  have  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  study  of  it  in  Bengal, 

but  not  in  the  Upper  Provinces,  Wilson  7208 The  study  of  it  is  exceedingly  popular  in 

Bengal,  more  so  than  in  the  North-western  Provinces,  Marshman  6391 -It  appears  to 

have  taken  the  place  which  Persian  formerly  occupied  in  the  estimation  of  the  people,  ib. 

!Never  heard  such  pure  English,  either  in  construction  or  pronunciation,  spoken  as  by 

the  educated  natives  of  Calcutta,  Trevelyan  6605 It  would  be  more  easily  acquired  by 

a  Hindoo  than  Arabic  or  Sanscrit,  ib.  6606 It  would  take  ten  or  twelve  years  in  the 

Hindoo  College  to  rear  a  good  English  scholar,  Wilson  7217 ^The  knowledge  of  English 

acquired  at  the  Government  schools  is  more  or  less  superficial,  ib.  7211 Would  give  it 

all  possible  countenance  where  it  is  attended  with  advantage ;  where  you  can  have  com- 

Jjetent  teachers,  and  have  the  literature  studied,  ib.  7251 The  mere  possession  of  the 
anguage  has  no  necessary  effect  upon  opinions  and  sentiments,  ib.  7251. 

See  also  Education.         Languages. 

English  Literature.     There  was  great  diflSculty  in  introducing  it  at  Benares,  in  consequence 

of  the  intractable,  unimprovable  character  of  the  Brahmins  there.  Duff  6090 The 

mere  diffusion  of  English  literature  through  the  vernacular  language  would,  to  a  certain 
extent,  excite  a  taste  for  the  English  language,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  might  be 

anticipated,  ib.  619C European  literature  and  science  renders  the  natives  indifferent  to 

their  own  religion,  Marshman  6446 It  is  so  deeply  imbued  with  Christianity,  that  the 

natives,  without  ever  looking  into  the  Bible,  must  come  to  a  considerable  knowledge  of  it, 

Trevelyan  6781 Instances  in  which  English  works  have  been  translated  referred  to, 

Wilson  7253. See  also  Christianity.         Conversion.        Education. 
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English  Normal  Schools.     Should  be  established  in  India,  Trevelyan  6684. 

Europeans.  Contemplates  their  ahnost  entire  supersession  from  the  Bevenue  and  Judicial 
Departments^  Trevelyan  6590 European  settlers  have  a  tendency  to  make  our  domi- 
nion more  popular,  ib.  6744 -There  may  be  the  same  settlement  of  Europeans  in  the 

Hills  as  there  is  already  in  the  hill  country  of  Ceylon,  Cameron  7459 The  state  of  the 

law  in  the  interior  has  been  a  great  impediment  to  the  settling  of  Europeans,  ib.  7460. 

Evidence.  The  English  rules  of  evidence  are  not  acted  upon  in  the  native  courts  in  India, 
Pemberton  Leigh  3785 And  what  has  been  received  and  what  rejected,  unless  the  sub- 
ject of  appeal,  does  not  come  before  the  Judicial  Committee,  ib.  3786 In  the  Supreme 

Court  in  India  it  is  taken  as  in  this  country,  Perry  2561 In  the  Mofussil,  by  oeposi- 

tions  and  by  the  native  officers  of  the  judge,  ib. ^Who  is  a  very  inferior  and  very  ill- 
paid  officer,  ib.  2682 ^And  upon  whose  trustworthiness  its  authenticity  entirely  depends, 

ib. All  care  is  taken  to  secure  authenticity,  but  much  mischief  creeps  in,  ib.  2562.  2680 

Oral  evidence  is  the  only  evidence  on  which  you  could  well  rely,  ib.  2679 But  if 

oral  testimony  is  required  you  must  have  a  greater  number  of  judges,  ib.  2683. 

How  taken  in  the  Session's  Court,  Lushington  4440 And  in  the  civil  courts,  ib.  4441 

et  seg. It  is  not  taken  in  the  Sudder  Court;  it  is  a  court  of  appeal,  ib.  4439 Manner 

of  taking  evidence,  in  administering  justice  in  Khytal,  explained  Cample// 3946- 3951 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  one  single  word  of  Hindoo  testimony,  Pemberton  Leigh  3757 

Want  of  truthfulness  in  Orientfu  evidence  is  very  much  exaggerated,  Can^bell  3945 

But  there  is  no  getting  a  native  to  understand  what  is  and  what  is  not  evidence,  ib.  3952 

^The  amount  of  false  evidence  given  in  many  trials  in  India  is  very  great,  Alexander 

1152 Native   evidence  is  very  frequently   untrue,  BaiUie  3978 It  is  generally 

almost  all  false,  both  documentary  and  oral.  Wise  5252. 

Case  illustrative  of  the  impossibility  of  trusting  evidence  in  India,  Lushington  4455 

The  corrupt  and  confficting  nature  of  it  is  a  great  difficulty  in  the  administration  of  justice, 

Duff  6239 ^There  is  no  distinction  between  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  evidence  with 

regard  to  truth,  Lushington  4464 ^The  quantity  is  not  of  much  value,  but  the  greatest 

attention  is  paid  to  the  quality  of  the  evidence,  ib.  4488,  4489 Evidence  obtained  in 

the  settlement  courts  or  cutcherries  is  far  better  than  any  other  that  is  known  in  India,  ib. 

4507 Why,  ib.  4508.  4510 ^Thinks  we  are  endeavouring  to  introduce  into  the  law 

of  evidence  in  India  the  very  defects  which  in  England  they  are  getting  rid  of,  ib,  4626. 

The  credibility  of  native  evidence  has  not  been  affected  by  the  abolition  of  oaths,  Halliday 

4529 Kvidence  is  better  weighed  by  the  natives  than  by  the  Europeans,  Alexander  1152 

Would  rather  rely  upon  calling  into  exercise  some  superstitious  feeling,  than  upon 

punishment  for  pequry,  in  seeking  for  the  truth,  Lushington  4539 It  was  not  the  rule, 

m  petty  cases,  to  take  evidence  in  the  presence  of  the  accused ;  generally  they  were  not 

summoned  until  the  evidence  was  taken,  Torrens  8480 Had  great  distrust  of  native 

evidence;  was  guided  more  by  circumstantial  than  by  direct  evidence,  ib.  8488 Some 

of  the  natives  are  very  accomplished  forgers,  ib.  8558. 

See  ?Xqo  Administration  of  Justice.  Education.         Judicial  System.         Oaths. 

Examinations.     Examination  at  school  is  hardly  a  test  even  of  a  man's  ability.  Perry  2605 

Examination  upon  entering  college  can  never  be  made  a  test ;  it  cannot  be  strict  enough 

without  producing  a  cramming  education,  which  is  most  prejudicial  in  every  way.  Camp' 

bell  3874 Examinations  at  Hiuleybury  should  be  conducted  by  persons  independent  of 

the  East  India  Company,  ib.  3890 — - — At  present  it  is  not  near  strict  enough,  ib.  3892 

Examination  tests  are  required  by  the  statutes  of  Haileybury,  at  the  close  of  each 

term ;  they  operate  as  a  check  upon  incompetent  men,  as  a  loss  of  two  terms  in  succession, 
or  three  in  the  whole,  disqualifies  a  student  from  returning  to  college.  Rev.  H.  Melvill 
4844. 

Examination  of  the  civil  servants  in  India  described,  Halliday  SSS9,  3390 Examina* 

tion  of  the  moonsiffs  and  vakeels  described,  ib.  3329,  3331 They  are  conducted  with 

the  greatest  possible  attention  to  fairness,  ib.  3336 Whoever  comes  up  to  the  standard 

receives  a  diploma  entitling  him  to  a  moonsiil's  appointment  in  his  turn,  ib.  3339 

Way  in  which  the  examination  for  the  oflBce  of  native  judge  is  conducted,  Hawkins  4292. 

4295 Many  of  the  candidates  for  the  office  of  moonsiff  have   passed  through   the 

examination  in  a  remarkable  manner,  with  scarcely  a  mistake,  ib.  4322 Central  com- 
mittee for  examinations  in  India,  how  constituted,  HaUiday  3392. 

See  also  Education.         Haileybury. 

Examination  Test.  Being  founded  entirely  upon  the  course  of  study  in  the  Government 
College,  is  considered  to  \>v  unjust  by  the  missionaries ;  it  has  become  a  great  party  ques- 
tion, Marshman  6455 The  difficulties  of  the  question  arise  out  of  the  neutrality  of  the 

Government  in  regard  to  religion,  ib.  6456,  6457 1  he  object  has  been  to  modify  it  rather 

llian  to  lower  it,  ib.  6456 So  that  the  evidences  of  Christianity  taught  at  the  missionary 

institution  should  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  some  other  subject,  ib.  6466 Objects 

to  the  examination  for  admission  to  the  list  under  Lord  Hardinge*s  minute  being  by  the 
principals  and  professors  at  the  colleges,  Cameron  7349, See  also  Education. 
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Fa$nzfy  Cert^cates.  In  the  Madras  army  every  aoldier  ie  allowed  to  asugn  two- thirds  of  his 
pa^  for  the  iqpport  of  his  family  on  gomg  upon  fineign  serviee,  or  on  taking  the  field  on 
active  sewice  m  India,  Alexander  1086. 

Famine.    The  hist  severe  ftmine  was  in  1832,  Sims  8782 The  Gedaiser^  and  Kistna 

Anicnts  will  have  a  very  beneficial  eSkci  in  mitigaling  considerably  the  misenes  consequent 
upon  such  visitations^  ib.  8783. 

Fees.  Are  always  required  in  the  Government  educational  institutions ;  statement  of  their 
amount  in  Bengal  and  in  the  North-western  Provinces  for  twelve  months,  Marshman 

6428 ^Tees  in  courts  can  be  altered  by  the  judges  to  a  certain  extent.  Perry  2762 

They  are  very  high,  Reid  2864 ^The  courts  never  interfere  with  the  pleader's  fees ;   by 

a  general  rule  laid  down  in  1814  they  are  a  certain  per-centage  upon  the  value  of  the  suit, 
ib.  2862. 

Femak  Edticati^n.    Intelligent  natives  look  upon  it  as  a  gX^t  object  to  educate  mothers 

who  will  educate  their  children,  Edwards  5817 Mr.  Bethune  made  great  efforts  in 

respect  of  female  education,  and  contributed  most  largely  towards  the  establishment  of 

an  institution  for  that  purpose,  ib.  5815-5820;    Ferry,  5949 And  Lord  Dalhousie 

supported  him,  ib. But  thinks  that  since  Mr.  Bethune's  death  it  has  fallen  to  tlie 

ground,   ib. At  Bombay  the  young  men  who   had  acquired  an   English  education 

considered  the  women  were  not  companions  to  them,  and  by  their  own  efforts,  aided  by 

some  Europeans,  established  schods  for  instructing  their  wives  and  daughters,  ib, 

The  heads  of  the  movement  are  of  the  Brahmin  class  themselves,  ib, An  attempt  was 

made  to  establish  a  female  school  in  the  Hill  district,  assisted  by  one  of  the  wives  of  one  of 
the  chie&;  but  it  failed  on  her  death,  Edwards  5814. 

It  is  very  unusual  for  females  to  cultivate  the  learned  languages,  Trevelyan  6818 

Never  knew  bnt  one  who  could  read  or  write  Persian,  ib.  6818.  6822 In  ancient  times 

they  were  taught  to  read  and  write,  6818 Does  not  recollect  any  injunction  to  keep 

them  in  ignorance,  though  that  is  undoubtedly  the  practice,  ib.  6823 Instances  of 

educated  ladies  referred  to,  ib,  6839 ^The  remark  that  they  are  kept  in  seclusion  applies 

generally  to  the  whole  of  India,  ib.  6836 Their  seclusion  did  not  exist  to  the  same 

extent  before  the  Mahomedan  conquest,  Cameron  7442. 

^  There  is  now  a  sufficient  body  of  vernacular  literature  of  an  improving  character  to  fur- 
nish the  basis  of  a  system  for  instructing  them,  and  it  is  n^idly  increasing,  Trevelyan  6818 

It  is  of  Ae  greatest  consequence  in  aid  of  the  general  system  of  instruction,  Wise 

7063 Is  of  the  greatest  importance,  for  the  Hindoo  mother  exercises  immense  influence 

over  her  sons,  Cameron  7436 Mr.  Bethune  gave  great  attention  to  it,  Trevelyan  6826 

Mr.  Bethune's  bequest  of  10,000/.  in  aid  of  it  was  appreciated  by  the  European 

community,  but  only  partially  by  the  natives.  Wise  7055 The  natives  educated  at  the 

Government  schools  have  turned  their  attention  to  it,  Norton  6318 ^It  was  one  of  the 

olgeets  of  the  Madras  Sooml  Beform  Association,  ib.  6320. 


There  is  a  very  strong  preiudice  againrt  it  in  tJie  native  mind,  Tretefyan  6824 

Objections  on  the  part   of  the  natives  to   educatmg  femaks,   Wise  7066  et  seq*-^ — 
There  is  considerable  reluctance  on  the  part  of  parents  to  send  female  children  to^sckaol, 

Cameron  7438 It  is  yielding  to  the  progress  of  enKghtenment,  Trevelyan  6826-- — 

It  is  diminishhig,  Wise  7061 Probable  reasons  of  the  prcjndioe  against  it,  Trevelyan 

6833 ;  Cameron  7439 Does  not  attribute  it  to  the  hm)ure  diaracter  of  their  literature, 

ib.  7441 It  is  of  ancient  date,  Trevelyan  6826 Believes  that  it  is  of  comparative 

recent  growth ;  has  grown  up  since  the  Mahomedan  conquest,  Cameron  7440.  7442 — — 

Would  teach  them  only  Em^lish  and  their  own  vernaoular,  ib.  7445 Never  heard  it 

proposed  that  females  should  study  the  learned  laagungee  of  India,  TreodyoM  6819 

The  idea  is  quite  new,  ib,  6821 ^Thoae  educated  in  Mrs.  Wilson's  school  are  usually 

married  to  converts  to  Christianity,  Wise  7087. 

It  was  wholly  dieregarded  until  Mr.  Bethune  went  owt ;  die  (Jonremor-general  has  taken 
up  Mr.  Bethune's  school,  but  is  not  aware  that  the  Government  h«  rendered  any  assistance 

as  a  Government,  Tucker  8320 ^The  natives  have  made  no  attempt  in  that  direction  as  a 

body ;  they  are  rather  opposed  to  it,  ib.  8321 Becaiiae  in  Sonuiem  India  the  idefr  of 

being  able  to  read  is  associated  with  a  discreditable  profesiion,  ib.  8322 The  Scotch 

Free  Church  school  at  Madras  has  now  700  females,  and  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
thrpughout  India  is  educating  about  "1,400;  the  other  misttonary  bodies  are  all  promoters 

of  female  education,  ib.  8326 ^Thcy  are  taught  to  WBork,  and  they  acquire  habits- of 

industry,  ib,  8332,  8333 It  does  not  add  to  their  vahie  as  wives,  as  it  does  in  England, 

*.  8334 The  benefits  resulting  from  these  schools  appear  in  the  improved  habits  of  Ae 

^jhildren  of  such  parents  on  entering  the  tdiools,  *.  8335 Believes  that  the  female 

school  at  Calcutta  established  by  Mr.  Bethune  is  now  supported  entirely  at  the  expense  of 
the  Govemor^eneral,  who  has  dedined  all  offers  of  assistance,   Trevelmm  W45 ;   Wise 

7055 Mrs,  Wilson's  female  school  at  Calcutta  was  a  very  flourishing  institutien, 

Trevelyan  6826. See  also  Education. 
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Female  Infanticide,    Is  now  almoet  suppressed  in  Ejkttjwar,  WillmgUnf  3086-      '  By  what 
causes  produoed^  ib.  SOSd,  3089—^ — Ajx>se  rather  from  the  usages  of  the  country  than  from 

any  distinct  reli^oua  pieoept^  Marshman  6569 Chiefly  to  obviate  the  expense  of  the 

marria^  of  high  caste  females,  ib.  6563 It  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  in  Cutch, 

Right  Ttev.  Bishop  Carr  8177 Has  been  entirely  discountenanced  by  the  Bajah,  ib. 

8178. 

Finance.     A  well  adjusted  system  (or  India  founded  on  e^imate  and  appropriation  is  still  to 
be  accomplished,  Treoehfcm  6880. 

Foreign  Service.     Native  troops  are  always  ready  for  foreign  service,  Alexander  1064 


They  may  not  be  kept  in  gwrison  more  than  three  years  away  from  India,  ib»  1065- 
The  order  for  foreign  service  is  conveyed  to  a  regiment  by  a  regular  form  of  letter,  the 
contents  of  which  are  translated  and  communicated  to  every  man  in  the  regiment,  ib.  1082 

One  great  inducement  among  the  natives  to  volunteer  for  it  is  the  provision  made  for 

their  families  during  their  absence,  ib.  1097 Attributes  the  readiness  of  the  Madras 

troops  to  go  to  lUm^oon  to  their  confidence  in  the  liberal  provision  made  by  Government 

for  them,  and  to  their  soldier-like  feding*  ib.  1118, 1119 -There  was  a  aimikr  readiness 

to  go  to  China,  ib.  1120 But  thcare  was  some  disappointment  at  being  kept  in  garrison 

after  the  s«rvice  was  ov«r,  ib»  1122. See  also  Army. 

Forfeiture.  A  Hindoo  becoming  a  Mahomedan  would  forfeit  his  paternal  inheritance^ 
JJalliday  3684. 

Freemasonry.  Never  heard  it  seriously  said  that  freemasonry  of  a  high  grade  gives  extra- 
ordinary facilities  in  communications  with  Brahmins,  i>it^6061. 

French.     Its  utility  in  the  study  of  engineering,  Pasley  5738. 

French^  Major  Patrick  Theodore.  Has  served  in  India  twenty-nine  years,  8894 State- 
ment of  services,  8895,  8896 ^In  Candeish  there  aare  very  few  roads,  8898 Observa- 
tions upon  the  Bombay  and  Agra  trunk  road  in  Candeish,  8898  et  seq. Is  not  aware 

that  there  are  any  bridgee  in  Capdeisk,  8905— There  are  very  few  tanks ;  the  country 

exceedingly  requires  them,  8907 Is  not  aware  of  anjr  natural  difficulties  in  the  way  of 

bridging  8908 Impediments  to  trade  and  navigation  in  Candeish  stated,  8914 It  is 

a  regulation  province,  8928 Statement  of  what  has  been  done  of  late  years  in  the 

Nemar  district,  8917- A  good  deal  was  done  msunly  owing  to  its  being  a  non-regulation 

district  in  no  way  under  the  Military  Board  or  Sudder  Adawhit,  8917 A  great  number 

of  roads  have  been  made,  8925 Sjrstem  pursued  in  the  non-regulation  province  of 

Nemar  described,  8930 Manner  in  which  cotton  is  brought  from  the  interior  on  pack 

bullocks,  8935 And  not  uncommonly  shipped  at  Broach,  described,  8941. 

Observations  upon  the  return  of  trunk  roads  for  wheel  carriages  in  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency, 8936 Does  not  dispute  the  correctness  of  the  return,  8937 The  general 

condition  of  public  works  in  Guzerat  is  easily  summed  up  ;  there  are  no  roads  or  bridges 

in  all  Guzerat,  and  the  ports  are  in  a  state  of  nature,  8939 There  is  a  tramway  at 

Dholerah,  which  has  proved  of  great  utility  to  the  trade  of  the  country,  8940 In 

Guzerat  the  material  for  road-maiing  is  very  deficient,  894 L  9007 But  it  would  be  a 

simple  matter  to  have  thr  tracks  used  as  roads  annually  repaired,  8941 The  ruts  are 

frequently  two  feet  de&f^ib The  roads  are  concave  mstead  of  convex,  8942. 

In  Bombay  Presidency  nothing  can  be  done,  arising  from  the  impediments  caused  by 

the  forms  required   by  the  Military  Board,  8942 The  road  from   Ahmedcugger  to 

Bombay  is  a  fm  road,  8943 And  has  caused  an  enormous  increase  of  traffic,  8944 

Is  not  aware  of  any  outlet  for  the  trade  of  the  Southern  Mahratta  country  direct 

to  the  coast,  8945 v  iziadroog  might  be  made  a  harbour  of  refuge,  and  the  repair 

of  some  of  the  passes  leading  up  to  the  Southern  Mahratta  country  is  very  essential,  8946 
The  better  plan  for  the  cotton  of  Berar  and  Candeish  to  reach  the  coast,  is  to  go  to  Surat 

down  the  Isabarry  Pass ;  it  is  the  natural  line,  8947.  8961 Berar  produces  a  great  deal 

of  linseed ;  the  trade  in  it  would  be  very  extensive  but  for  the  expense  of  transporting  it 
on  pack  bullocks  from  Berar  to  Bombay,  8948— — A  good  portion  of  the  cotton  of  Berar 
goes  to  Mirzapore^  8949. 

Is  of  opinion  that  the  works  which  ought  to  be  done  would  not  require  a  laige  engineer 
staff,  provided  you  relieve  the  collector  of  a  good  deal  of  petty  minor  detail  in  the  shape 

of  accounts,  B951 He  with  a  staff  of  uncovenaated  assistants  could  do  a  great  deal  of 

work  without  any  extra  engineer  officers,  ib.'  ■      The  uncovenanted  would  supply  the  place 

of  covenanted  servants,  8952 And  most  efficiently ;  they  are  extensively  employed  in 

the  North-west  Provinces,  8953 Broach  is  a  port  on  the  Nerbudda  river,  8955 It 

has  been  sadly  neglected,  8956 Good  roads  cannot  be  made  for  want  of  material ;  the 

best  plan  would  be  to  level  and  raise  the  line  of  country  for  a  road,  and  mark  it  out  with  a 
drain  on  either  side,  8957. 

Statement  of  the  present  prospects  of  the  Baroda  and  Central  India  Eailway  Company, 

8958 The  lines  flank  the  Ghauts,  8963— Believes  that  they  can  be  constructed  and 

worked  at  less  cost  than  lines  crossing  the  Ghauts,  8964 And  would  not  be  very  cir- 
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cuitous,  8965 Is  of  opinion  that  the  introduction  of  railways  would  enable  a  va«t 

reduction  to  be  made  in  the  army,  and  fadlitate  its  operations,  8966. 

With  a  view  to  enabling  the  finances  to  meet  the  cost  of  such  works  as  nulwars,  would 
recommend  doing  away  with  sinecure  offices,  such  as  Private  Secretary  to  the  Governor, 

and   Military   Secretary  to  the   Governor,   8968,   8969 ^The  correspondence  of  the 

Governor  of  Bombay  is  not  very  large,  8971.  8977-8979 Applications  for  appoint- 
ments, mere  matters  of  form,  came  in  in  abundance,  8972 Petitions  would  be  transferred 

to  the  department  to  which  they  belonged  in  the  secretariate,  8973. 8975 The  Governor 

was  not  in  the  habit  of  answering  them  either  himself  or  through  his  private  secretary,  8976 

The  ordinary  course  is  to  correspond  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Government,  in 

whose  department  the  matter  lies,  8979 ^Where  a  Governor  is  conversant  vdth  his  duty, 

a  Council  is  not  necessary,  8982 It  tends  to  impede,  never  originates  anjrthing,  8983 

Would  further  suggest  tne  abolition  of  the  Govemor^s  band,  8986 A  saving  might ^also  be 

effected  by  remodelling  the  garrision  staff  at  Bombay,  8986 Dispensing  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  Military  Secretary  and  Persian  Interpreter  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Pre- 
sidency, 8988 And  by  transferring  thejpublic  offices  of  the  Presidency  to  the  now  useless 

barracks  in  the  fort  of  Bombay,  8989 ^Cannot  say  how  far  the  suggestions  are  applicable 

to  Madras,  ib. The  aggregate  saving  by  adopting  the  measures  suggested  would  be  about 

20,000/.  a  year,  8991. 

Would  recommend  increasing   the  sum   allowed   to  be   expended   by  the  collectors 

without  reference  to  the  Government,  8994 It  is  now  about  500/.  a  year;   would 

employ  natives  in  the  construction  of  public  works  fiur  more  extensively  and  in  higher 

positions  than  they  are  now  employed,  8998 In  Nemar  found  them  equal  to  the  carrying 

outof  many  works,  and  perfectly  trustworthy,  8997 The  Europeans  and  native  assistants 

acted  exceedingly  well  together  in  Nemar ;  it  is  only  on  the  Bombay  side  that  there 

seems  a  reluctance  to  give  them  encouragement,  8999 The  recommendations  of  the 

cotton  committee  of  1846  have  not  been  attended  to,  9000 From  the  state  of  the  roads 

and  other  reasons,  the  trade  with  Tunkaria  Bunder  has  fallen  off,  9005 ^The  best  way 

of  facilitating  trade  between  Malwa  and  Bombay,  would  perhaps  be  to  carry  out  the 

Governor- general's  idea  of  railways,  9006 In  Nemar  found  that  the  patells  might  be* 

safely  entrusted  with  the  construction  of  small  tanks,  9011 Many  are  very  intelligent 

men,  9013 If  the  roads  were  improved,  the  present  system  of  transporting  ^oods  by 

pack  bullocks  would  be  done  away  with,  9017 Does  not  think  that  the  people  would 

object  to  the  payment  of  tolls,  if  good  roads  were  made,  9021,  9022. 

The  export  and  import  duties  have  effectually  destroyed  the  manufactures  of  India, 

0023 At  present  great  irr^ularities  exist,  9024 Advocates  equal  duties;  in  all 

respects  India  is  sacrificed  to  this  country,  9025 Does  not  object  to  free  competition 

between  British  and  Indian  manufactures  in  India;  at  present  it  is  not  free,  9027 ^If 

Lord  EUenborough's  plan  of  raising  money  by  loan  could  be  carried  out,  it  would  go 

a  vast  way  towards  the  improvement  of  India,  9028 Is  an  advocate  for  the  sale  of 

land  in  India,  9029 Not  upon  the  principle  followed  on  the  Bengal  side ;  would  allow 

the  cultivator,  if  he  chooses,  to  purchase  the  Government  rent  or  tax,  all  other  demands 

on  his  farm  remaining  in  force,  9030 ^Would  apply  the  proceeds  to  the  improvement 

of  the  country,  9031 The  landed  proprietors  are  becoming  da^  by  day  extinct;  the 

I)lan  suggested  would  revive  the  class  and  enable  the  people  to  mvest  their  money  in 
anded  property,  of  which  they  are  exceedingly  fond,  9031,  9032.     Annual  toura  by  the 

Governors  are  highly  desirable,  9035 ^There  is  no  necessity  for  a  large  retinue,  and  it 

need  not  be  ex}>ensive,  9037 Roads  will  do  much  to  make  India  an  exporting  country, 

and  a  vast  consumer  of  English  goods,  9038 Candeish  presents  peculiar  facilities  for 

the  constmction  of  roads ;  in  Guzerat  want  of  material  is  the  difficulty,  9039. 

Funeral  Rites.    Involve  but  the  very  smallest  expense;  they  can  as  well  be  performed  for 

20*.  as  for  10,000/.,  Marshman  6498 ^They  must  be  repeated  annually,  t&.  6523 

There^  is  no. sum  actually  prescribed  which  it  is  necessary  to  expend,  ib.  6524 The 

conditions  of  inheritance  do  not  prescribe  an  expensive  performance,  t&.  6527. 

Furlough.     The  number  of  officers  on  furlough  on  private  affairs  averages  less  than  one  per 
regiment ;  on  sick  leave  to  Europe,  two  and  a  half;  the  whole  on  furlough  average  fwm 

four  to  five  per  regiment,  excluding  Colonels,  Mehnll  124 The  average  number  of 

officers  on  furlough  is  less  than  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  overland  communication ; 

no  change  has  yet  been  made  in  the  system,  ib*  199.  201 ^The  subject  has  undergone 

great  consideration,  ib.  199 ^There  is  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  allowing  the 

retention  of  office  during  absence,  ib. 

Statement  of  the  present  regulations  as  to  furlough,  MelviU  202 Alexander  1025 

Are  the  same  as  in  1796 ;  MelviU  216 ^The  total  number  of  officers  on  furlough  is 

691 ;  on  private  affairs  168 ;  on  sick  certificate  523,  ib.  211 Exclusive  of  colonels,  ib. 

212 Believes  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Directors  that  some  change  should 

be  introduced  into  the  system,  and  that  the  law  requiring  officers  going  to  Europe  to 
vacate  then:  appointments  should  be  modified,  *.  218. 

Distinction 
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Distinction  between  furlough  to  Europe  and  furlough  within  the  Indian  limits  in 

regard  to  offices  and  allowances,  Mehill  219 ^If  absent  on  private  affairs,  he  equally 

ceases  to  hold  his  office,  whether  within  the  Indian  limits  or  not ;  he  can  only  hold  office, 
and  draw  half  of  his  allowances  when  on  sick  certificate  eastward  of  the  Cape,  ib.  219-222 

An  officer  can  more  readily  rejoin  his  regiment  from  Europe  than  from  New  South 

Wales,  ib.  224 Officers  on  furlough  for  private  affiiirs  constantly  rejoin  their  regiments 

on  war  breaking  out  in  India,  ib,  225 ^There  are  very  few  against  the  proposed  new 

modification  of  the  furlough  system,  Napier  957 ^Is  in  favour  of  letting  officers  come  to 

England,  ib, ^It  is  inconsistent  and  impolitic  to  allow  officers  advantages- in  going  to 

the  Cape  and  New  South  Wales,  ib.  958 ^I'he  reverse  would  be  more  beneficiS  to  the 

service.  Lord  Gough  688 It  would  be  very  beneficial  if  facilities  were  afforded  to 

officers  for  their  return  to   England,  Alexander  984 It  would  be  an  advantageous 

arrangement  to  allow  officers  to  come  home  instead  of  going  to  the  Cape,   Viscount 

Hardinge  2087 Furlough  for  a  certain  number  of  monSis  is  always  granted  to  the 

sepoys  after  returning  from  foreign  service,  Alexander  1074 The  period  depends  upon 

the  distance  they  have  to  go,  t6.  1077. 

Furlough  on    Sick  Certificate, — Regulations  respecting  furlough   on   sick  certificate, 

MelviU  206 Is  in  addition  to  furlough  on  private  affairs  if  prescribed  by  the  medical 

authority,  ib,  207 ^Would  be  about  one-third  of  those  on  furlough,  ib.  210 Has 

sometimes  been  obtained  by  Bengal  officers  from  the  Bombay  Grovemment  when  their 
own  Government  thought  that  there  was  not  sufficient  cause  for  it,  ib.  217 ^The  reduc- 
tion in  pay  and  allowances  on  furlough  on  sick  certificate  to  the  Hills,  is  the  same  in  all 

the  Presidencies,  ib.  228 ^Furlough  on  medical  certificate  immediately  after  return 

from  such  furlough  must  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  Alexander 

1027 An  officer  on  furlough  on  medical  certificate  draws  his  full  pay,  ib.  1028 Such 

furloughs  are  sometimes  granted  with  very  great  facility,  ib.  1029 ^'ITiey  are  given  upon 

every  fair  necessity,  ib.  1030 ^The  case  must  now  go  before  a  medical  board,  and 

then  it  passes  under  the  supervision  of  the  Medical  Board  at  the  Presidency  ib.  1032 

Has  known  a  certificate  to  be  obtained  in  one  division,  and  be  refused  in  another,  ib.  1034 

^The  Medical  Board  has  remarked  very  strongly  upon  cases  that  have  been  sent  up,  t6. 

1036 Medical  certificates  are  very  often  given  to  go  to  the  Neilgherries,  ib.  1038 

An  officer  loses  nothing  of  bis  regimental  pay  for  two  years,  ib.  1039 But  he  loses  half 

his  staff  allowance,  ib.  1040. 

Futwah.    Futwah,  or  legal  opinion  required  in  the  native  courts  in  India,  has  a  very  perni- 
cious effect  in  inducing  attention  to  Mahomedan  and  Sanscrit  learning,  Wise  6956. 

G. 

Ganges  Navigation.    Under  existing  circumstances,  is  of  opinion  that  improving  the  naviga- 
tion would  not  be  a  judicious  investment,  even  if  done  at  a  moderate  cost,  Kennedy  7682 

Some  improvements  have  been  suggested  at  the  rate  of  60,000  /.  a  mile,  ib.  7683 

With  reference  to  the  Ganges  Canal,  considers  the  navigation  of  the  river  as  secondary 
to  the  question  of  agriculturtd  irrigation,  ib.  7691. 

Ganges  Water.     The  superstition  attached  to  being  sworn  on  it  has  been  thrown  away  by  the 
law  of  1840,  Lushington  4538. 

General  Service  Corps.     There  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  recruits  for  them,  Melvill  74 

They  are  the  same  class  of  men  as  the  others,  ib.  75. 

'Ghaut  Murders.     Evidence  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  system  is  still  carried  on  in  India, 

Keane  7839  et  seq. ^Traced  two  instances  in  which  it  was  resorted  to  merely  for  the 

purpose  of  murder,  ib.  7845 Is  of  opinion  that  it  might  be  safely  suppressed  by  the 

Government,  ib.  7847 Suggestions  with  a  view  io  the  suppression  of  the  practice,  ib. 

Godavery  River.     Is  not  aware  of  the  river  having  been  professionally  surveyed,  Thornton 

7639 May  possibly  be  made  a  cheap  and  useful  outlet  for  cotton  grown  in  the  Berar 

Valley,  and  in  the  Nagpore  and  Hyderabad  countries ;  but  the  river  is  little  known,  Sims 
8813. 

Golundauze.     Are  native  artillerymen,  Alexander  1058. 

•Gonds.     An  uncivilised  tribe  below  the  Nerbudda,  Caldecott  5460. 

Goorka  Regiments.     Are  very  excellent  corps  of  little  men,  very  small,  without  much  caste, 

very  useful,  all  have  rifles.  Lord  Gouah  757 Are  as  good  soldiers  as  the  Sikhs,  and  are 

devoted  to  us,  Napier  952 Would  not  intermix  them  with  the  Hindoos,  they  are  such 

ugly  little  fellows,  953 ^I'heir  expansion  of  chest  is  enormous,  ib. If  their  pay  has 

not  been  increased,  public  faith  has  been  broken  with  them,  ib.  954 They  are  as  efficient 

in  the  plains  as  the  Europeans,  ib.  956 ^They  are  excellent  soldiers,  have  no  caste,  are 

excessively  attached  to  European  troops,  and  have  the  greatest  possible  pride  in  the  British 
oiniform,  tb.  949. 

(20--IND.)  K  3  Gough^ 
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Gouffh,  Right  honourable  Huffh,    Viscounty  Lieutenant^General,  G  C,B.     Cooflideffs  fj»ft  the 
dresa  and  equipment  of  the  cayalry,  particularly   the  light  cavalry^  might  be  materially 

improved,  664 Entirely  concurs  with  the  evidence  in  regard  to  the  su|)enority  of  tlie 

irregular  over  the  regular  cavalry,  ib The  sword  is  too  neavy,  Hh, Fhe^teel  scab- 
bard prevents  tbem  from  keepmg  their  swords  sharp,  ib. The  saddle  also  is  very 

defective,  ib. They  have  pistols  and  a  proportion  of  carbines ;  witness  considers  the 

former  totally  useless,  665 ^The  moment  they  are  off  duty  they  get  out  of  their 

imiform,  666. 

AttribtiteB  the  superiority  of  the  irregular  cavalry  partly  to  their  equipment  and  dress; 
but  they  are  a  better  class  of  men;   the   officers  are  men  of  a  very  superior  class; 

Mahomedane  of  a  superior  grade,  667 Each  irregular  regiment  has  three  rissaidars, 

who  have  150  rupees,  and  three  reisadars  who  have  eighty  rupees  a  motrth;  they  are 

venr  well  offieered,  678 ^And  the  Europeane  associate  more  with  the  rissaidars  than 

wHb  the  soubahdars  and  jemadars  in  the  regular  regiments,  67^-; Which  raises  the 

native  officers  in  the  estimation  of  the  men,  680 Officers  holding  a  rank  similar  to 

that  of  captain  and  lieutenant  are  natives,  681 ^ITie  men  are  most  obedient  to   the 

native  officers,  as  well  as  to  the  Europeans,  682 ^The  first  class  native  officer  or  cap- 
tain is  permitted  to  entertain  four  men  bai^heers  in  each  troop;  the  n«xt  dass*  or  Iienten- 
ants,  two;  and  the  junbrs,  ot  comets,  one  ;  for  whom  the  native  officer  finds  a  horse,  and 

for  each  of  whom  he  receives  twenty  rupees  a  month,  682,  688 It  is  ahnost  universaUy 

the  practice,  if  a  man  at  the  end  of  three  years  wishes  his  discharge,  to  give  it  to  him, 
667 Considers  their  pay,  twenty  rupees  a  month,  inadequate;  it  should  be  twenty- 
five  rupees,  ib." ^Tliinks  that  one  regiment  of  light  (»valry  would  cost  about  as  arach 

as  two  of  the  irregukr,  668 ^The  regular  cavalry  have  from  550  to  560  men,  including 

<^cer9;  the  irregular  from  600  to  800  meny  669* 

The  European  officers  with  the  irregular  cavalry  are  almost  universally  very  judiciously 

selected ;  men  of  high  character  and   professional  knowledge.  670 Would  object  to 

the  regular  cavalry  wearing  the  national  dress,  being  commanded  by  officers  in  European 
uniforms,  as  it  would  have  the  effect  of  marking  out  the  officers  to  the  enemy;  the 
dress  of  the  officers  and  men  should  assimilate  as  nearly  as  possible,  671 ^The  irregu- 
lar cavalry  uniform  is  the  native  dress  of  a  peculiar  colour,  672 A  dress  in  which  the 

soldier  is  at  his  ease,  673 The  head  dress  varies,  but  is  of  a  native  character,  674 

The  officers  have  a  fancy  unifonn  assimilating  to  that  of  the  men,  675 — ■ — Bwt  quite  dis- 
similar to  the  European  dress,  676 There  is  no  indisposition  on  their  part  to  assimi- 
late their  drees  to  that  of  the  natives,  677 An  (^Scer  comnandnig  an  irregnlar  earps 

has  very  much  the  power  of  acting  as  he  pleases  with  the  corpn ;  reporting  of  course 
to  the  higher  military  authorities,  and  subject  to  a  half-yearly  inspection  by  the  general 

officer  of  division,  who  minutely  examines  every  part  of  the  coi'ps,  685 Not  more 

interference  with  commanding  officers  than  fprmerly,  though  witness  is  aware  that  a 

feeling  to  the  contrary  is  prevalent,  686 It  would  be  very  injudicious  to  leave  some 

commanding  officers  without  supervision,  ib. As  wheu  a  man  becomes  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  you  cannot  prevent  his  having  a  regiment,  687 In  the  command  of  natives 

much  tact  is  reouired,  ib. Anv  injudicious  interference  with  them  might  create  a  very 

general  bad  feeling,  and  very  bad  consequences,  ib. Sometimes  after  being  on  the  staff 

for  many  years  officers  return  to  their  regiment,  having  lost  much  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  routine  duty;  but  witness  does  not  see  how  that  can  be  remedied;  it  woutd  be 
hard  to  take  an  intelligent  officer  from  the  staff  to  leani  r^imental  duty ;  he  should 
not  be  employed  on  the  staff  until  he  has  been  four  years  in  the  service,  688. 

Witness  strongly  objects  to  granting  advantages  to  officers  going  to  New  South  Wales 

and  the  Cape,  and  withholding  them  from  those  going  to  England,  688. Considers  the 

leverse  ought  to  be  the  case,  ib. 

A  staff  officer  remains  attached  to  his  regiment ;  it  is  regimental  rotation  service  until 

he  becomes  a  lieutenant-colonel,  689 Witness  never  knew  recommendations  for  military 

appointments  from  the  Commander-in-Chief  interfered  with  during  the  time  that  he  held 
the  command ;  of  course  the  Governor-general  is  supr^nne,  690. 

Officers  in  the  irregular  cavalry  are  paid  very  much  the  same  as  in  the  regular  cavdry^ 
o91. 

The^  command  of  irregular  cavalry  is  the  most  independent  position  an  officer  can  have 
in  India,  691- — His  pay  is  about  that  of  a  lieutenant-colonel  commanding  li^it  cavalry, 

692- — -He  still  goes  on  in  the  seniority  rotation  of  his  regiment,  693 He  does  not 

provide  anything  for  his  regiment  out  of  his  pay,  694 Only  knew  of  one  half-caste,  an 

officer,  695. 

Witness  considers  the  Indian  army  nearly  perfect,  696.  714.  723 ^Most  loyal  and 

ready  to  do  their  dutjr,  696 It  is  unfortunate  that  in    llengal  only  six  or  seven 

are  generd  service  regunents,  ib. Believes  the  natives  would  as  ooon  enter  fiwr  it 

as  for  limited  service,  ib. Unpleasantoess  always  arises  from  injudicious  manage- 
ment of  commandine  officer,  or  bad  working  from  without,  ib. Native  soldiers  are  very 

steady,  though  much  depends  upon  the  commanding  c^cer  and  their  confidence  in  the 
European  regiments  with  them,  the  selection  of  vHiich  is  the  subject  of  the  greatest 

moment ; 
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Gouffh,  Right  H^n^'Hugh^  Vhcmmt^  LkBienani-Cferteraly  G.  c.'fi.— -Kxyntinned. 

moment ;  ims  seen  "vren^ifcl  iii6t«iice8  tt  iJiesr  attadrment  to  Europeans,  tft. ^Euro- 
pean i^oers  ai<e  iDsoffioieat  m  point  ^nnmber,  697 '\  Bmnller  number  of  troops  more 

nnaerousiy  officered  would  be  more  efficient,  61^8 Requirements  for  staff  appoint- 
ments have  greatly  increased,  699 Though  six  captains  now  to  four  only  before  1B84  ; 

700 Th«pe  is  sddom  above  two  captoins  with  the  regiment  in  garrison,  701. 

Medical  officers  are  insufficient  in  point  of  number ;  regiments  are  often  without  any 

European  modical  officer  belonging  to  it  at  present,  702 Great  attention  is  paid  to 

the  medical  staff  in  the  fi^M ;  the  machinery  is  perfect,  and  nothing  could  be  more  satis- 
foctory  than  the  hospitals,  with  but  one  exception,  the  want  of  attendance  arising  from 

the  prejudice  of  caste,  710 -Docs  not  know  how  it  can  be  overcome,  ib. Witness 

allowed  one  in  ten  to  attend  to  the  wounded,  ib. But  it  is  impossible  with  such  a 

variety  of  castes  to  have  adequate  attendance,  ib. Does  not  think  the  men  would 

take  it  from  the  Brahmins;  nor  would  they  perform  the  duty,  711 Several  castes  will 

not  take  water  from  a  bheestie,  712 Six  of  whom  are  allowed  to  a  EuToj>ean  and 

two  to  a  native  company;  they  are  well  paid,  and  very  useful,   713 Would  not 

therefore  enlist  natives  of  a  lower  caste ;  served  with  two  regiments  of  the  Bombay  army, 
men  of  a  lower  caste,  and  they  did  their  duty  exceedingly  well,  714. 

Native  regiments  are  not  only  always  at  their  full  complement,  but  there  are  generally 

men  with  the  corps  ready  to  fill  up  vacancies,  704 'The  service  is  very  popnlar  in  India, 

705 Camot  say  the  proporti<m  the  pay  bears  to  the  wages  of  labour,  706 About 

half  is  remitted  to  their  families,   ib, The   pension   is  a  great   hold   on   India,   707 

^Tbougli  expensive  and  a  tremendous   drain  upon  the  Gompanv,  ib. The  law 

giving  to  the  soldier  priority  of  hearing  in  the  courts  is  very  beneficial,  707.  709 

And  IS  now  in  fUl  force,  708 ^There  is  but  one  clerical  assistant  in  the  field,  710. 

In  the  Bengal  army  an  officer  is    never  displaced   from  his  regiment,  except  upon 

very  urgent  occasions,  and  he  wishes  it,   715 Sometimes  the  commanding  officer  is 

removed  when  from  his  seniority  he  falls  into  the  command  of  a  large  garrison,  and  there 

is  no  alternative  but  to  transfer  him  or  remove  his  regiment,  716 Sometimes  the 

lieutenant-colonel  is  removed  where  there  is  a  very  meritorious  major  luider  him,  and  in 
the  same  garrison  a  young  captain  in  the  command ;  for  you  cannot  remove  the  major,  ib. 
It  is  never  done  but  upon  strong  public  grounds,  ib. 

Irregular  infantry  has  been  raised  in  the  Piuajauib  witii  great  auooess,  717,  718 Lord 

Hardinge  raised  four  regiments  almost  purely  Sikhs,  7 1 8 Witness  was  doubtful  of  them, 

and  ordered  them  down  the  country  on  the  second  war  breaking  out ;  but  four  men  deserted, 

ib. Their  conduct  was  very  exemplary  during  the  Punjaub  war ;  their  officers  had  the 

highest  confidence  in  them,  ib. Two  of  them  volunteered  for  Burmah,  719 Thinks 

they  will  be  equally  efficient  with  the  regular  infantry,  720.  737 Sikhs  are  a  very  superior 

class  of  men,  721,  722 -The  drill  is  the  same  as  the  regular  infantry,  724 Lord  Clive's 

army  was  commanded  iu  the  same  manner  as  the  irregular  corps  whioh  are  now  in  existence, 

725 But  the  native  states  have  acquired  a  far  more  foimidable  military  character,  726 

The  Sikh  regiments  are  dressed  more  like  our  police  at  hon^,  and  altogether  different 

from  the  usual  native  dress,  730.  732 They  have  but  few  of  the  prejudices  of  caste» 

735. 

The  native  infSemtry  soldier  is  very  iuuch  ea.*amped  in  his  uniform ;  would  not  recommend 

any  alteration,  to  lessen  his  resemblance  to  the  European,  of  which  he  is  very  proud,  733 

Witness  does  not  think  that  better  care  could  be  taken  of  the  health  of  the  European 

troops,  738,   739 Stations  vary  much   at  different  times,  739 ^It   is   difficult  to 

^ay  whether  the  health  of  the  troops  would  be  improved  by  change  of  clothing,  743- 

Most  regiments  have  adopted  flannel,  744 '1  he  stock  is  only  worn  on  dress  occasions, 

745,  746 Witness  first  established  in  Bengal  the  white  cover  to  the  cap  "and  foragecap 

now  universal,  746 And  the  troops  have  derived  greni  benefit  from  the  Ealraarnock 

forage  cap,  747 The  musket  is  too  heavy,  748 Cannot  say  what  weight  the  sepoy 

has  to  carry,  749 The  natives  have  their  knapsacks  carried  for  them  ;  the  Europeans 

have  their  necessaries  carried  in  bags  instead  of  boxes ;  the  knapsack  is  very  useless  in 
India,  eJ.— — The  sepoy  carries  three  brass  pots  for  cooking,  and  two  are  carried  in  the 
baggage  eart,  7^5. 

It  is  impossible  to  have  a  better  set  of  officers  and  men  than  the  Bengal  artillery, 

752 ^Native  as  well  as  European,  ib. ^Very  important  to  keep  it  efficient,  as  we  are 

more  opposed  by  arfillery  than  formerly,  ib, A  great  improvement  employing  elephants 

to  draw  heavy  guns,  ib. ^They  were  first  brouj^^t  into  action  jvt  Sobraon,  753 — -—The 

^ns  are  dghteen  pounders,  754 ^Most  decidedly  advantageous  to  increase  the  artillery, 

if  the  resources  of  the  country  will  permit  it,  756. 

'ITiere  are  three  or  four  rifle  regiments ;  all  the  Goorka  regiments  have  rifles,  757-- — 

Witness  knows  nothing  of  the  Military  Board ;  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  758 ^During 

the  two  or  three  weeks  witness  was  at  Calcutta  he  never  missed  the  Council  one  day,  760 

^Witness  never  knew  the  army  under  his  command  without  its  regular  provisions*  761 

Reg;isteretl  followers  were  at  times  upon  half  rations,  ib. Objects  to  sepoys  selling 

part  of  their  food ;  he  could  not  prevent  it,  ib. Has  heard  the  Commissariat  much  abused, 

but  nothing  wrong  came  under  his  notice  ;  Conunissariat  officers  are  not  sufficiently  under 
the  control  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  field,  762. 

(20— Ind.)  k4  Witness       t 
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Witness  thinks  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  a  chaplain  at  every  station  where  there 

are  European  troops,  763 ^There  is  a  great  deficiencj  in  that  respect,  764.  767 It 

was  only  owing  to  liie  Governor- General  being  present  with  the  army  of  the  Sutlej  that 

we  had  a  chaplain  at  all,  767 Had  a  very  effective  man  in  the  Punjaub,  710.  767 

Applied  for  one,  771 Thinks  that  one  would  have  been  provided  without  his 

applying  for  it,  772, 

Witness  has  commanded  in  the  field  troops  belonging  to  the  armies  of  all  three  Presiden- 
cies, 773 ^There  is  a  material  difference  between  them ;  particularly  between  Bengal  and 

the  other  two,  774 ^But  this  occasioned  no  detriment  to  the  pubhc  service ;  the  Madras 

troops  eat  different  food ;  they  were  fed  by  their  own  commissariat,  775 ^It  would  be 

dangerous  to  make  changes,  as  native  troops  are  very  tenacious  of  their  own  customs,  776 
^Thinks  it  would  be  injudicious  to  attempt  assimilation  in  minor  points  when  you  can- 
not assimilate  in   all,   778 ^The  substitution  of  bheesties  for  purkallies  was  very 

unpopular  indeed,  779 And  the  abolition  of  regimental  armourers  caused  a  great  deal 

of  observation,  780 Found  very  little  discontent  in  the  Mysore  division  of  the  Madras 

army  when  under  his  command ;  had  the  opportunity  of  ascertaining  that  at  the  hdf- 
yearly  inspections,  783 The  army  api)earea  extremely  well-disposed  to  the  Govern- 
ment, ib. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  of  India  is  Commander-in-chief  of  all  the  Queen's  troops  in 
India;  but  has  nothing  to  do  with  other  commanders-in-chief  with  regard  to  the  native 

armies  of  their  Presidencies,  784 All  orders  for  the  movement  of  troops  in   the 

other  Presidencies  proceed  from  the  Government,  785 He  might  send  for  re^ments  of 

Her  Majesty's  troops  from  other  Presidencies,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Governor- 
General,  786 Never  found  any  inconvenience  as  Commander-in-chief  from  the  existing 

i^stem,  787 ^The  armies  of  all  three  Presidencies  are  under  the  absolute  control  of  the 

Governor-General,  who  is  supreme,  789 ^ITie  China,  war  did  not  cost  the  Government, 

or  the  East  India  Company,  one  farthing ;  the  treaties  of  Canton  and  Nankin  provided  for 
the  repayment  of  the  whole  expense,  790. 

Government  in  India.  Is  sometimes  called  John  Company,  sometimes  the  Begum;  the 
natives  do  not  practically  know  what  the  governing  authority  is.  Perry  2787— —Substi- 
tuting the  Crown  for  the  Company  would  add  to  the  power  of  Government  very  much, 

ib.  2789 The  native  princes  would  imdoubtedly  pay  more  respect  to  the  Crown  than 

to  the  Company,  ib.  2795. 

Government  does  not  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  the  judicial  functions,  WiUoughhy 

2971 Is  liable  to  be  sued,  2971.  3254 And  the  decision  is  as  often  for  as  against  the 

Company,  ib.  3254 Has  no  peculiar  privilege  when  party  to  a  suit,  ib.  3250 ^In  the 

civil  courts  is  on  exactly  the  same  footing  as  any  of  its  subjects,  Campbell  3848 If 

there  is  any  difference  it  is  rather  against  Government,  ib.  3849 As  far  as  the  judges 

are  concerned,  would  say  distinctly  that  Government  are  under  a  disadvantage,  ib.  3851 

When  Government  is  a  party  to  a  suit  the  plaint  is  either  by  or  against  the  collector, 

Wittougkbg  3256 ^The  Government  in  India  exercises  the  prerogative  of  mercy,  ib. 

2971 And  receives  reports  with  reference  to  the  administration  of  justice,  ib. It 

exercises  judicial  functions  in  the  case  of  sentences  of  political  courts  of  criminal  justice, 

WiUoughhy  3095 ^The   Company's  settlements  are  r^arded  by  the  inhabitants  of  a 

district  as  good  as  an  Istemrar,  Trevelyan  6690. 

The  check  upon  check  system  pervades  every  branch  of  the  Indian  Government,  WiU 

loughby  3223 Abuses  in  the  administration  of  affairs  in  India  arise  from  the  mistaken 

system  that  has  hitherto  been   followed,  Duff  4239.  4241 Its   principle   should  be 

native  agency  and  European  superintendence,  Trevelyan  6572 In  India  Government- 
is  a  mucm  more  powerful  and  extensive  machine  than  in  England,  ib.  6644 It  is  emi- 
nently a  Government  of  record,  ib.  6881 Is  represented  by  the  collector  in  civil  suits, 

Campbell  ^852 One  of  the  best  features  in  the  proposed  measure  for  the  Government 

of  India  is  the  admission  of  returned  Indians  to  the  Home  Government  without  a  canvass, 
Trevelyan  6897. 

Observations  upon  the  proposed  plan  of  filling  inferior  Government  situations  with 

natives  in  regard  to  the  training  of  Europeans  for  the  higher  situations,  ib.  6586 

It  could  only  interpose  for  the  encouragement  of  all  parties  engaged  in  education  by 
adopting  the  principles  upon  which  the  Government  at  home  has  distributed  its  edu- 
cational funds,  Duff  6249 Should  firmly  and  consistently  maintain  inviolate  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  religious  neutrality,  frevelyan  6799 Its  neutrality  ought  to  be 

continued,  Wise  7035 In  maintaining  neutrabty  Government  is  mainly  influenced  by 

their  responsibility  for  the  quiet  and  safety  of  the  country,  Birrf  7143 Has  always 

avoided  doing  anything  to  excite  the  alarm  of  the  natives,  and  has  succeeded,  ib.  7145 

Believes  that  our  strength  in  India  consists  in  the  conviction  the  natives  have  of  our 

thorough  integrity.  Tucker  8368 Opinion  that  the  Government  as  a  Government 

regard  themselves  very  much  in  the  light  of  administrators  not  of  the  Christian  law,  but 
of  the  law  of  India,  Keane  7891 ^The  Government  rather  leans  against  the  mission- 
aries, ib.  7892. 

Government 
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Government  at  Calcutta  sometimes  consults  the  judges,  but  not  very  often,  Reid  2963 

Local  Governments  have  ample  power  to  object  to  or  suggest  alterations  in  proposed 

laws ;  also  to  originate  laws  for  consideration,  Willoughby  3076,  3077 The  Supreme 

Government  shoSd  have  no  local  Government,  Thornton  5861 Minor  Presidencies 

should  be  completely  subordinate,  with  counciUors  from  each  in  the  Supreme  Council,  ib. 

5862-5865 Thev  should  receive  their  orders  from  the  Supreme  Government  alone^ 

5865 ^They  should  be  governed  as  Mr.  Thomason  governs  the  North-West  Provinces, 

ib.  5867 ^The  Supreme  Government  of  India  ought  to  move  about  a  great  deal,  and 

inspect  the  whole  system  of  Government  in  ^  the  Presidencies,  tb.  5874. 

Government  Advocate.  It  would  be  a  very  excellent  thing  to  establish  it,  if  put  upon  some- 
thing like  the  same  system  as  that  which  exists  in  France,  Campbell  3853. 

Government  Native  Servants,    Their  character  imposes  an  awfrd  responsibility  upon  the 

Government,  Keane  7825 ^Their  principle  is  to  oppress,  to  cheat,  and  to  extort  bribes, 

ib,  7827 ^The  autobiography  of  Panchcowreykan,  in  the  "  Calcutta  Review,"  though  an 

exago crated  picture  of  the  system,  is  in  the  main  undoubtedly  true,  ib.  7829,  7830 

The  first  step  to  be  adopted  to  remedy  the  abuse  is  to  pay  a  man  according  to  his  Respon- 
sibility, ib.  7832 Advantages  of  elevating  the  chafacter  of  the  native  servants  of  the 

Company,  ib.  7833-7836. 

Government  Office$,  All  Government  offices  are  managed  by  a  native  manager ;  all  candidates 
for  the  lower  appointment*  come  in  by  the  native  manner's  selection  and  interest,  Norton 

6304 ^Evidence  as  to  the  disinclination  of  the  civU  servants  to  employ  natives  who 

have  been  educated  at  the  English  schools,  Keane  7879-7881 Thejr  consider  their 

aspirations  as  much  above  as  meir  qualifications  are  below  the  practical  standard  of 
Government  employ,  ib.  7881. 

Government  Regulations.    Are  immensely  voluminous  and  complex.  Duff  62S7. 
See  also  Code  Law. 

Governments.  More  frequently  fail  in  performing  their  duty  from  want  of  information  than 
from  wunt  of  good  intentions,  and  it  is  of  advantage  to  have  abuses  detected  and  discussed 
by  a  free  press,  Trevelyan  6873. 

Governor^General.  Generally  speaking  has  not  been  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary  or  some 
other  adviser,  Halliday  3465— — He  has  the  power  of  transferring  a  civil  servant  from  one 

Presidency  to  another,  but  it  would  be  a  novelty,  Trevelyan  Qlli He  is  supreme  in 

India  ;  all  the  armies  are  under  his  absolute  control,  Lord  Gough  789 Must  confirm  all 

staff  appointments,  ib.  690 ^All  alterations  and  innovations  in  the  army   require  his 

sanction,  Alexander  1051. 

Governors  of  Presidencies.  Is  of  opinion  that  they  are  better  without  councils;  councils 
tend  to  impede,  French  8982,  8983. 

Grain.  Is  rarelv  sent  afler  a  corps  by  the  grain  merchants  on  their  own  account,  Burlton 
635. See  also  Commissariat. 

Grants  Sir  John  Peter.  His  case  occurred  before  the  establishment  of  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council,  Reeve  5562 Report  and  order  made  in  his  case,  ib.  5567. 

Grassias.  Their  necuniary  claims  for  compensation  in  lieu  of  a  sort  of  black  mail  have  been 
recognised  by  Government,  Willoughby  3142. 

Guard.    It  is  the  duty  of  the  field  officer  to  visit  the  guard  between  four  p.m.  and  sunset, 

and  between  ten  p.m.  and  sunrise.  Viscount  Melville  1355 The  Bdmbay  army  mount 

guard  the  same  as  in  the  Queen's  service ;  at  Peshawur  objected  to  a  weekly  instead  of  a 
daily  relieving  of  the  guard,  1349. 

Guicmcar.  His  Highness  the  Guicowar  surreptitiously  obtained  copies  of  minutes  recorded 
by  the  Government  of  Bombay  relating  to  the  disposal  of  property  in  which  he  was  per- 
sonally interested,  Willoughby  3302.  3304.  3308. 

Guzerat  Horse.     Was  raised  for  police  purposes,  Melvill  62. 
See  also  Cavalry  (Irregular.) 

H. 

Ba^  Suderool  Islam  Khan.    Has  resided  generally  at  Madras,  4766 And  acted  in  the 

capacity  of  grand  juror  there,  and  seen  justice  administered  in  the  Queen's  Court  and  likewise 

in  the  Mofussil  Courts,  4769 ^The  administration  of  justice  in  the  latter  does  not  answer 

well  owing  to  the  appeal  to  the  Sudder  Adawlut,  ib. The  expense  of  which  is  a  great 

hardship,  4770 People  complain  of  the  expense  and  delay  in  the  Queen's  Court,  but  are 

perfectly  satisfied  with  its  judgments,  4773 ^They  do  not  consider  that  the  justice  of  their 


claims  is  properly  decided  upon  in  the  CompanVs  Courts,  4774 ^They  also  complain  of  the 

xpense 
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expense  and  delay^  4776-4780 ^The  people  would  be  better  satisfied  if  the  Supreme  and 

the  Sudder  Court  judges  were  to  preside  together,  4781 They  complain  of  thestamp  duty 

in  the  Company's  Courts,  4783-- — ^1'he  administration  of  justice  in  the  Mofussil  is  more 

tardy  and  expensive  than  at  the  Presidency,  4787 ^The  incompetency  of  some  of  the 

judges,  European  as  well  as  native,  has  been  complained  of,  4788-4790 — —Never  heard  a 

comjdaint  of  want  of  int^rity  in  the  native  judges^  4791 A  thorou^  knowledge  of  the 

language  is  essential  to  a  satisfisu^tory  administration  of  justice  by  the  European  judges, 
4792-4794^ They  generally  know  the  language,,  but  not  suflSciently,  4795. 

The  Punchayct  system  in  Madras  gives  satisfaction,  4797 The  Ponehayet  can  better 

detect  the  veracity  of  a  witness  than  the  judge,|4798 ^The  natives  are  not  satisfied  with 

having  to  attend  that  duty  without  remuneration,  4801 They  are  selected  by  the 

judge,  4803 ^From  the  most  respectable  people  he  can  obtain,  4804 Believes  that 

they  have  some  knowledge  of  law,  4806. 

Haileybury  College.    Appointments  are  made  exclusively  by  Directors,  Marshman 

5023 Is  the  mode  in  which  they  are  remunerated  for  the  Government  of  India,  ib. 

A  nomination  by  a  Director  generally  stands  good,  tS. When  established  Lord  Welledey 

limited  the  residence  at  Calcutta,  on  being  sent  to  India,  to  one  year;  has  since  been 

extended  to  eighteen  months,  and  latterly,  in  many  instances,  to  two  years,  ib.  5034 

It  is  desirable  to  remove  them  from  Calcutta  as  soon  as  possible,  t5.  5058 ^It  is  ssad 

Lord  Dalhousie  intends  requiring  them  to  leave  Calcutta  at  the  end  of  six  Buonths,  ih. 

The  System  of  education  at  Haileybury  is  capable  of  very  ereat  improvement,  Mzr^Aiwan 

5036 The  olgect  of  the  education  in  this  country  should  be  to  complete  the  European 

education,  A.  5055 It  would  be  desirable  to  keep  them  here  a  year  longer  rather  than 

send  them  out  earlier,  ib.  5056 The  age  of  one  or  two  and  twenty  is  as  early^  as  is 

desirable,  5057 ^Too  large  a  portion  of  uie  time  of  the  students  is  devoted  to  the  Oriental 

languages  at  Haileybury,  U>.  5036 ^Especially  the  Sanscrit^  ib. The  students  would 

not  lose  much  if  the  study  of  Oriental  languages  was  done  away  with,  ib.  5042 If 

taught,  it  should  only  be  the  elements,  ib. Adequate  proficiency  in  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages should  be  left  to  the  Government  of  India,  ib.  5036 ^If  the  examination  h^e 

was  more  stringent,  and  nominations  m^nre  open  to  rejection,  a  larger  number  of  able  men 
would  be  in  the  service,  ib.  5028. 

Appointments  to  Haileybury  are  fewer  than  to  Addiscombe^  and  are  much  more  prized^ 

Padey  5755 It  requires  more  interest  to  obtain  them,  i&.  5766 Is  aware  of  one 

instance  only  of  a  cadet  receiving  a  nomination  to  Haileybury,  ib.  5751 It  is  a  species 

of  patronage  which  it  is  difficult  to  obtain.  Rev.  H.  Mehill  5000-^Ol;:9ection8  to  throw* 
ing  the  civil  and  militaiy  appointments  together,  and  selecting  the  best  for  the  civil  service, 

ib.  5007-5010.  5013,  5014 Has  known  instances  of  appointments  to  Haileybury  being 

thrown  open  to  competition,  ib.  4945 ^But  is  not  aware  that  superior  men  were  thereby 

obtained,  ib.  4946.  4999-5006 ^The  result  of  the  fourfold  nomination  to  Hwleybmy 

under  the  last  charter  was  very  good.  Perry  2601-2603— —It  was  a  very  good  rule, 

Halliday  3434 It  was  a  great  improvement  upon  the  existing  state  of  thin^,  Trevelycm, 

6904 And  it  would  have  greatly  lessened  the  fag  end,  the  bad  bargains,  ib.  6906 

The  fourfold  nomination,  if  carried  out,  would  amount  to  unlimited  competition,  Campbell 
3874. 

About  six  or  seven  per  cent  of  the  students  at  Haileybury  do  not  enter  the  civil 
service.  Rev.  H.  Melvill  4845 — -. — Instances  among  the  students  of  unwillingness  to  go  to 

India  are  very  rare,  ib.  4882 ^The  students  attach  great  value  to  their  appointment^ 

and  are  very  anxious  to  obtain  them,  ib.  4884. 

There  are  eight  professors  at  Haileybury,  one  of  whom  dischar^  the  duty  of  dean, 

and  another  that  of  registrar.  Rev.  H.  MelviU  4813 ^Duties  of  the  principal  described, 

ib.  4814 Duties  of  the  eight  professors  described,  ib.  4843 There  is  a  strong  feel- 
ing of  attachment  between  the  professors  and  the  students,  ib.  4943 The  proportion 

of  distinguished  professors  and  students  at  Haileybury  is  greater  than  at  the  universities, 
Trevelyan  6911. 

Preliminaries  of  admission  to  Haileybury  described.  Rev.  H.  Melvill  4SI&.  4818,  4819 

Nature  of  the  preliminary  examination  described,  ib.  4817.  4821,  4822.  4832 

Students  must  be  seventeen  before  they  can  be  admitted,  ib.  4833 And  not  more  than 

twenty-one  years  of  age,  ib.  4905 The  age  of  admission  is  sufficiently  high,  ib.  4993 

The  examiners  are  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Control,  ib.  4815 And  the  same 

men  are  almost  invariably  reappointed,  ib.  4831 Rules  under  which  the  preliminary 

examiuation  is  conducted,  stat^,  ib.  4823 Suggestions  for  its  improvement,  ib.  4827 

About  one-third  of  the  candidates  are  rejected  at  each  examination,  4828 It 

seems  very  strict  to  those  not  initiated  into  it,    Campbell  3898 The  first  term  at 

Haileybury  is  probationary,  and  the  power  of  not  allowing  a  student  to  return  has  been 
exercised,  Rev.  H.  Melvill  4934-4936. 

Education  in  England. — Entirely  concurs  with  Mr.  Mount  Stuart  Elphinstone's  views 
upon  the  subject  of  education  in  England,  in  his  evidence  before  the  I^ords  Committees 
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on  the  renewal  of  tl»  last  diarter,  Reo.  H.  Mehitt  492S-4924 A  remodelling  of  the 

course  of  inBtructiont  as  suggested  by  him,  would  decidedlyimprovB  the  course  at  Hailey- 
bury, ib.  4925. 

Course  of  education  at  Hwleybury  thirty  years  ago  described,  Reid  2890 ^Present 

course  of  study  described.  Rev.  H.  MdvUl  4838 ^The  course  cannot  be  less  than  two 

years.  Hill  2217 ^There  is  an  eminent  legal  professor  at  Hailejrbury,  t^.  2218 ^The 

examination  is  totally  independent  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  tb.  2219 Would  not 

extend  the  period  01  residence ;  Objections  to  doing  so.   Rev.  H.  Mehill  4906,  4907 

^There  has  been  great  improvement  in  the  discipline  of  late  years,  ib.  4978,  4979 — — - 

The  discipline  is  very  much  the  same  as  in  the  collies  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but 

more  strict,  ib.  4893.  4989 ^Bules  with  reference  to  students  of  different  regions 

creeds,  ib.  4896-4903 The  college  course  is  of  advantage  in  developing  evil,  when  it 

may  be  corrected,  ib.  4987 Hwleybury  has  a  very  important  function,  the  function 

of  probation,  Trevelyan  6900 Properly  worked,  it  is  a  very  effectual  test  of  conduct, 

ib.  6901 ^The  real  uses  of  Haileybury,  i^,  6909 ^Its  general  effect  in  forming  the 

character  is  decidedly  good.  Rev.  it.  Melvill  4881. 

Advantages  of  the  course  of  education  at  Haileybury,  Rev.  H.  Me/vi7/ 496  0-4962 

Believes  timt  the  education  at  Haileybury  cannot  be  obtuned  at  any  other  place  in  this 

country,  Campbell  3876,  3877 ^The  courses  introduced  at  Haileybury  cannot  be  united 

with  our  general  university  courses  here,  Trevelyan  6910 There  are  considerable  advan- 
tages in  having  a  separate  institution  for  educating  youths  for  India,  WUloughby  2979 

Impovements  in  the  system  of  education  suggested,  ib.  2980-2986 ^Tha  system  is  too 

much  one  of  compulsion,  ib.  2992 ^It  is  not  of  importance  to  keep  up  Haileybury, 

HaUiday  3428 A  certun  degree  of  preliminary  instruction  upon  leading  subjects  is  given 

at  Haileybury,  ib.  3394 ^But  more  time  should  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and 

subjects  of  a  cognate  character,  ib,  3397-3400 ^The  study  of  law,  jurisprudence,  and 

kindred  subjects  may  almost  be  said  to  be  voluntary,  Campbell  3863 The  amount  of 

legal  education  ^ven  is  sufficient  to  enable  a  man  to  follow  up  the  studv  of  the  law  after- 
wards if  he  wishes  to  do  so,  Millett  2266 Advantages  of  a  course  of  instruction  in  the 

application  of  mathematics  to  matters  of  industry,   Trevelyan  6915  et  seg. ^Extent  to 

which  instruction  in  the  classics  is  carried  at  Haileybury,  Rev.  H.  Melvill  4926  et  seq. 

Division  of  the  time  of  the  students  between  European  instruction  and  oriental  lan- 
guages, Rev.  H.  Melvill  4849 — • — The  principle  laid  down  by  the  Court  of  Directors  in 
1802,  with  regard  to  the  advantage  of  the  student  applying  his  time  in  Europe  to  an 

European  education,  is  not  msuntained  in  any  considerable  degree,  ib.  4859 A  great 

proficiency  might  be  obt^ed  in  European  studies,  by  withdrawing  the  student  from 

oriental  studies,  ib,  4963 Haileybury  as  it  now  stands  might  be  made  much  more 

available  by  giving  up  to  a  great  extent  the  oriental  languages  and  substituting  European 

subjects,  Campbell  3870 r-The  attention  should  be  confined  to  European  education,  with 

only  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  India,  Millett  2282 ^The  time  devoted 

to  the  oriental  languages  is  not  advantageously  devoted  for  the  future  success  of  the  stu- 
dent, Campbell  3865 ^The  oriental  languages  are  taught  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  their  use- 
fulness, ib.  3868 ^Too  much  time  is  devoted  to  them  at  Haileybury,  Marskman  5036 

The  study  of  them  might  be  done  away  with,  but  if  taught  it  should  only  be  the  elements, 

ib.  5042 ^Too  much  time  has  been  given  up  to  tiiem,  yet  a  certain  extent  of  instruction, 

eq)ecially  in  the  vernacular,  can  be  better  communicated  in  this  country  than  in  India; 
it  is  better  acquired  firom  a  well-instrueted  Europeui  teacher  than  jfrom  a  native  teacher, 

Trevelyan  6897.  6900 ^Pn^osed  limitation  of  the  study  of  the  oriental  lan2:uages 

at  Haileybury,  ib.  6897 Instruction  is  given  in  Arabic  voluntaiily,  either  by  the  Persmn 

or  the  Sanscrit  professor.    Rev.  H.  Melvill  4844 Statement  of  the  oriental  languages 

now  taught  at  Hj^eybury,  Wilson,  7291 Considers  Sanscrit  tJbe  most  important  part  of 

the  education,  t^.  7296 And  why,  ib.  7297-7299 Some  of  the  students  acquire 

a  very  respectaUe  proficiency  in  ^nscrit,  but  the  majority  little  or  none,  ib.  7301 

How  the  students  are  enabled  to  pass  the  examination,  ib,  7303 The  course  of  study 

at  Haileybury  has  a  very  fisivonrable  influence  upcm  the  result  of  the  examinations  in  the 
languages  in  India,  ib.  7314. 

Objections  to  making  the  result  of  the  course  at  Haileybury  more  precarious,-  Rev.  H. 

MelviUAdSS ^The  system  of  rewards  for  meritorious  students  explained,  ib.  4862 

It  works  well,  and  produces  abundant  competition,  ib.  4863 Manner  of  forming  the 

prints  examination  h'sts  explained,  ib.  4864  et  seq. Monthly  reports  of  conduct  and  pro- 
ficiency are  sent  to  the  parents  and  guardians,  ib.  4873 With  very  good  results,  ib. 

4874 Students  distinguished  in  one  department,  are  generally  distinguished  in  all  the 

rest,  ib.  4860 Students  who  have  distinguished  themselves  at  college,  have  generally 

become  very  excellent  civil  servants,  ib.  4939 How  certificate  of  rank  among  the 

students  is  determined,  ii.  4980 ^Efiect  of  losing  terms,  either  by  being  plucked  or  by 

rustication,  ib.  4983.  4974-4976 Objections  to  taking  the  examination  at  Hsdleybury 

out  of  the  hands  of  the  professors,  ib.  4886 ^The  professors  have  power  to  raise  their 

own  standards,  ib.  4941 ^The  reason  why  they  do  not  do  so  is,  that  it  would  be  to 

raise  the  tests,  and  the  tests  are  fixed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  ib.  4942 If  students  were 

(20— Ind.)  l  2  required 
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required  to  be  better  grounded  in  mathematics  in  the  preliminary  examination,  they  might 
be  instructed  in  ciyil  engineering  and  such  other  subjects  of  great  importance  to  them  in 
IncUa,  Rev.  H.  Melvin4965.  4994-^996 The  provision  in  the  present  Bill,  for  an  exami- 
nation by  independent  examiners  in  the  last  term,  is  of  the  greatest  value,  Trevleyan  6908. 

Average  expense  of  Haileybury  to  the  students.  Rev.  H.  MelvUl  4887 Number  of 

the  students,  ib.  4890 Average  annual  expense  of  the  establishment  at  Haileybury, 

ib.  4889 On  the  whole,  the  conduct  of  the  students  with  regard  to   expenditure  is 

exceedingly  good ;  every  check  is  put  upon  their  expenditure,  ib.  4891 ^The  expense 

arises  very  much  from  tlie  high  price  of  Oriental  books,  ib.  4950 It  amounts  to  about 

200/.  per  annum,  including  every  thing,  ib.  4952 ^The  Directors  visit  the  college  twice  a 

year,  ib.  4971 Has  no  reason  to  believe  that  their  presence  has  any  influence  upon  the 

examination,  ib.  4971,  4972 ^The  Court  of  Directors  have  no  power  to  make  any  laws 

regulating  the  establishment ;  the  laws  are  all  made  by  the  Queen  in  Coundl,  ib.  4977. 

See  also  Civil  Service. 

Haileybury  College  Library.     How  nuunUdned,  Rev.  H.  Melvill  4894 It  is  very  much 

used  by  the  students,  ib.  4895. 

HaH^  Caste.    The  great  bulk  of  them  is  to  be  found  at  the  Presidencies,  2>ti^  4 192 

Generally  speaking  they  do  not  abound  much  in  the  interior,  ib.  4195 Number  of  them 

in  the  Bengal  Presidency,  ib.  4184 They  are  not  respected  by  the  people  of  India  in 

the  same  degree  as  Europeans,  Ryan  2417 They  feel  that  they  have  Ibeen  looked  down 

upon  and  despised.  Duff  4182 Lord  Metcalfe  s  opinion  of  them  referred  to,  ib.  4183 

They  dislike  the  appellation  half  caste,  ib.  4180 They  have  called  themselves  Indo- 

British  Eurasians,  but  for  many  years  past  the  name  they  have  fixed  on  is  East  Indians, 
ib.  4181. 

They  have  been  making  great  and  laudable  efforts  to  improve  themselves,  ib.  4183 

Have  been  making  great  efforts  to  educate  themselves,  and  very  successfully;  their  insti- 
tution at  Calcutta,  called  the  Parental  Academy,  is  one  of  the  best  conduct^  seminaries 

in  India,  ib.  6244 In  the  schools  a  fair  proportion  indicate  as  much  capacity  as  the 

Hindoos  or  Mahomedans,  t6.4196 They  will  bear  comparison  with  the  Hindoos,  taken 

as  a  body,  high  and  low  caste,  ib. From  their  training  and  education  as  Christians, 

they  exhibit  on  the  whole  a  higher  style  of  character  than  the  native  boys,  ib.  4198 

Nominally  and  professedly  they  are  almost  all  Christians,  ib.  4200. 

They  form  a  proportion  of  the  native  judicial  establishment  on  the  Bombay  side, 

WUloughby  3038 Many  of  them  are  employed  in  the  secretariate,  t6.  3307 Have 

been  highly  spoken  of  by  those  under  whom  they  have  been  offi(ually  placed.  Duff  4183 

And  of  late  years  they  have  been  getting  more  into  public  offices  and  into  higher 

posts;  their  condition  is  a  rising  condition,  ib.  4187 Have  been  spoken  of  as  having 

considerable  aptitude  for  civil  office  ib.  6245 Has  no  doubt  but  that  in  point  of  qualifi- 
cation they  would  be  found  equal  to  the  average  number  of  covenanted  civil  servants,  ib. 

6246 Some  of  them  get  on  remarkably  well  as  vakeels,  Hawkins  4321 Is  only 

aware  of  one  instance  of  a  half  caste  among  the  officers  of  the  irregular  regiments, 
Viscount  Goiyh  695. 

HaUidayy  Frederick  James,  Esq.     Statement  of  services  in  India,  amounting  altogether  to 

upwards  of  twenty-seven  years,  3310 Two  am)ointments  which  witness  did  not  exercise 

were  given  to  increase  his  allowances,  3311 It  was  a  more  common  arrangement  then 

than  it  is  now,  3315 It  has  been  for  years  entirely  discontinued  in  the  Lower  Provinces, 

ib. Opinion  upon  the  administration  of  justice  in  India,  3317,  3318 ^The  system  of 

appeals  is  defective,  being  from  one  single  mind  to  another  single  mind ;  suggestions  for 

the  improvement  of  the  system,  3323-3325 ^Would  recommend  an  English  and  a 

native  judge  sitting  together  to  hear  apfneals,  3325 ^Who  like  to  see  a  native  judge 

sitting  m  the  Sudder  Court,  ib. Improving  the  training  of  the  judges,  both  European 

and  natives,  is  desirable,  3319,  3320 ^Wito  regard  to  native  judges,  would  recommend 

something  like  a  university,  with  a  body  of  examiners  empowered  to  confer  degrees,  3321 

^They  are  deficient  in  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  jurisprudence  and  the  laws  of 

evidence,  3323. 

Practically  for  a  number  of  years  the  Mahomedans  have  been  preferred  over  the 
Hindoos  for  the  office  of  native  judge ;  the  Hindoos,  however,  regard  the  Mahomedans  in 

that  respect  as  deficient,  and  even  stupid,  3326 Class  of  society  from  which  they  are 

taken,  3327,  3328 Improvements  m  the  judicial  class  need  not  directly  improve  the 

vakeels,  except  from  the  desire  of  the  judges  to  get  rid  of  improper  persons,  3329 

Nature  of  the  examination  that  the  moonsiffs  and  vakeels  undergo,  3330 ^There  are 

native  judges  upon  the  examining  committees,  3331 ^The  extension  of  educational 

establishments  with  a  view  to  legal  studies  would  be  a  better  system;   concurs  with 

Mr.  Cameron's  recommendations,  3332-3335 ^The  examinations  are  conducted  with 

the   greatest  possible   attention  to  fairness,   3336 And  whoever  comes   up   to   the 

standard,  which  is  high,  receives  a  diploma,  which  entitles  him  to  receive  a  moonsiff^'s 

appointment  in  his  turn  upon  a  vacancy,  3339 llie  decisions  of  the  judges  of  the 
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JialUday,  Frederick  James,  ^y.— continued. 

EncUsh  courts  are  now  printed  and  published,  but  the  practice  has  not  yet  been  extended 

to  me  native  courts,  3340,  3341 ^The  knowledge  of  English  is  increasing,  though  the 

number  of  native  judges  who  understand  it  is  at  present  small,  3342 ^The  extension  of 

the  English  language  is  very  much  to  be  desired,  3343 ^But  considers  that  its  use  in 

judicial  proceedings  is  now  only  applicable  to  the  Sudder  Court,  where  it  is  chiefly 
used,  3345 Could  not  think  of  advising  that  in  any  province  where  the  judge  now  con- 
ducts his  business  in  the  vernacular  of  the  country  it  should  be  changed  to  English,  ib. 

The  bar  of  the  Sudder  Court  is  a  very  respectable  bar  indeed,  3346 Several  practise 

there  who  speak  English,  3347 And  are  able  to  maintain  their  own  against  English 

<x>un8el,  3349. 

The  administration  of  justice  by  native  judges  in  the  provinces  is  very  much  too  com- 

j)licated,  3350 A  great  number  of  appeals  turn  upon  matters  of  form  and  technicality, 

and  in  tiiat  respect  it  chiefly  requires  and  is  capable  of  great  amendment,  3352 Would 

transfer  a  large  portion  of  the  litigation  to  courts  of  summary  jurisdiction,  and  in  other 
cases  have  one  original  judgment  and  one  appeal,  with  a  special  appeal  in  cases  of  pecu- 
liarity in  law  or  practice,  3386 Stamps  upon  judicial  proceedmgs  are  not  defensible 

upon  principle,  3354 ^The  revenue  derived  from  them  is  not  very  great  in  amount,  3357 

— tiitigation  in  the  Supreme  Court  is  more  costly  than  in  the  Company's  Court,  3358. 

Small  Cause  Court  at  Calcutta  has  worked  exceedingly  well,  3360 ^The  mode  of 

proceeding  has  been  perfectly  simple  and  very  economical,  3361 It  would  be  advisable 

to  assimilate  the  ordinary  courts  of  the  country  to  it,  3362 The  diflSculty  would  be 

to  entrust  final  jurisdiction  to  native  judges,  many  of  whom  are  inadequately  paid ;  on  the 

whole  it  would  be  better  to  run  the   nsk,   3363 ^The  present  salary  of  the  native 

judges  is  generally  thought  to  be  insufficient,  3364 About  one-eighth  of  the  decisions 

of  &e  native  courts  are  actudly  appealed,  3365. 

An  amalgamation  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Sudder  Court  to  make  a  court  of  appeal 

would  be  advantageous,  3367 Would  be  no  objection  to  admitting  an  eminent  native 

to  sit  in  that  court,  3368 — —A  combination  of  the  Sudder  Court,  and  one  judge  or  two 
judges  from  the  Supreme  Court,  with  one  eminent  native  judge,  would  be  a  fair  substi- 
tute for  the  present  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  in  England,  3371,  3372 Does  not  attach 

any  importance  to  the  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council,  3372 Thinks  it  ought  to  be  dis- 
continued, 3378 Would  abolish  it  altogether  with  reference  to  appeals  from  the  courts 

of  the  Company,  3380 — —But  if  continued,  it  would  be  of  advant^e  to  place  a  gentle- 
man practicatly  acquainted  with  the  law  in  the  JMofussil  upon  the  Judicial  Committee,  3381 
Cases  between  the  people  of  India  and  the  Government  of  India  would  be  better  pro- 
vided for  by  having  at  tne  head  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  India  an  Endish  lawyer,  per- 
fectly independent,  and  a  carefully  selected  native,  than  by  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council, 
^382-3384 ^It  would  be  advantageous  for  the  English  judges,  under  certain  regula- 
tions, to  go  round  by  way  of  circuit,  3369 The  judges  of  the  Sudder  Court  at 

Bombay  go  round,  and  make  very  useful  and  interesting  reports  on  their  return,  3370. 

Examination  of  the  civil  servants  in  India  described,  3388-3390 Considers  the  third 

examination  at  present  too  strict,  3389 No  man  can  be  appointed  a  magistrate  until 

he  has  gone  through  the  examinations,  3391 Constitution  of  the  central  committee  for 

examinmg  the  civil  servants,  3392. 

It  would  be  a  desirable  change  to  extend  the  time  at  Haileybury  for  the  study  of  the 

law,  political  economy,  &c.,  and  to  exclude  the  study  of  oriental  languages,  3394-3400 

It  would  be  better  acquired  in  Calcutta  or  in  the  interior,  3401 And  the  elements  of  the 

language  would  be  better  obtained  at  the  Presidency  than  in  the  interior,  3406-3409 

They  sometimes  learn  a  language  which  is  no  very  great  use  to  them,  3424 No  man 

should  ever  receive  an  appointment  in  any  province  in  the  language  of  which  he  had  not 

passed  an  examination,  3438 On  arriving  at  Calcutta  he  knows  whether  he  will  go  to 

the  Upper  or  remain  in  the  Lower  Provinces,  3438,  3439 Would  keep  a  young  man 

at  Calcutta  for  some  six  months  or  so  after  his  arrival  in  India,  3402-3405 Of  late 

years  the  young  civilians  at  Calcutta  live  very  much  together;   three  or  four  join  in 

taking  a  house,  3410-3416 The  practice  of  getting  into  debt  has  very  much  decreased, 

3416-3423 Does  not  think  that  it  is  of  any  importance  to  keep  up  Haileybury,  3428 

The  fourfold  nomination  under  the  Charter  Act  was  a  very  good  rule,  3434 

Would  not  desire  that  the  military  school  should  be  abolished,  3436. 

Is  of  opinion  that  training  for  the  judicial  office  should  commence  in  the  Revenue 

Department,  3442 Would  like  to  see  the  office  of  registrar  re-established,  3443-- — 

But  not  without  jurisdiction,  3445 On  the  whole  it  is  better  to  run  the  risk  of  mal- 

decision  in  small  cases  than  have  no  means  of  training  at  all,  3443. 

Is  desirous  of  seeing  the  offices  of  magistrate  and  collector  continue  united,  3446 

They  are  united  everywhere  but  in  the  Lower  Provinces  of  Bengal,  ib. The  removal 

of  civil  servants  from  one  province  to  another  is  not  disadvantageous,  if  carefully  and 

judiciously  done,  3448 Acting  appointments  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist,  3449- If 

after  becoming  a  registrar  a  young  man  is  to  be  continued  in  the  judicial  service  he 

(20— Ind.)  l  3  ought 
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Halliday^  Frederick  James^  Esq. — continued, 
ought  to  have  sufficient  practical  acquaintance  with  the  Bevenne  Department  befbre  he  is 
made  registrar,  3450 Merely  passing  nominally  through  the  office  of  asostant  col- 
lector would  not  give  him  sufficient  experience,  3451 Considers  seven  or  ^ht  years 

after  arriving  in  Lidia  to  be  about  the  proper  time  to  put  a  young  man  to  select  his 
branch  of  the  service,  3457. 

The  government  of  the  deputy -ffovemor  of  Bengal  is  looked  upon  as  a  weak  govern- 
ment ;  he  is  regarded  as  a  secondary  person  entirely,  3462 Mr.  Bird's  is  the  only 

case  witness  recollects  of  full  powers  being  confided  to  him,  3463 The  necessity  of 

constant  reference  goes  a  great  way  to  weaken  the  local  government,  3464— — Govemocs- 
general  have  been  usually  quite  strong  enough  for  the  purposes  of  good  government, 
3465. 

The  best  way  to  settle  the  proceedings  of  the  Law  Commission  and  the  question  of  the 
Macaulay  Code  is  to  strengthen  and  improve  the  Legislative  Council  of  India,  and  leave 

it  in  their  hands,  3466 No  ^ood  would  result  from  considering  the  matter  here  and 

then  sending  it  to  the  Legislative  Council  to  be  enacted,  3467 ^It  would  be  almost 

impossible   to  pass  the  matters  here  in  the  form  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  3468 

Thinks  if  properly  constituted  the   Legislative   Council  would   carry  such  code  into 

effect  in  a  reasonably  short  time,  3470 Under  existing  circumstances,  however,  it 

would  be  better  to  settle  the  Penal  Code  here,  rather  thim  wait  for  its  settlement  by 

the  Legislative  Council  in  Lidia,  3493-3496 There  is  no  difficulty  in  translating  any 

but  the  most  technical  and  English-like  laws  into  any  of  the  native  hmguages,  3472 

Wishes  to  have  the  L^slative  Council  enlarged,  3475 Proposed  plan,  3476.  3478- 

3432 It  would  be  entirely  distinct  from  uie  Executive  Coundl,  3477 The  plan 

goes  to  incorporate  the  Law  Commission,  or  something  like  it,  into  the  Legislative  Council, 

3481 Thmks  that  native  assistance  could  only  be  obtained  as  now,  second  hand,  by 

consultation  and   correspondence,  3483-3486 Would  not  employ  a   native  as  an 

assessor,  3501 ^The  natives  now  exercise,  indirectly,  very  much  influence  over  legis- 
lation in  Lidia,   3487 Would  rather  see  the  legislative   power  centralised  than   a 

power  given  to  each  Presidency  to  pass  regulations,  3497 ^Except  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency, 3497 But  then  not  to  extend  to  taxation,  3498. 

[Second  Examination.] — Gaols  are  not  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition,  especially  in 

the  Lower  Provinces,  3502 Some  account  of  them,  ib. The  new  svstem  of  messing 

has  been  strongly  objected  to  by  the  prisoners,  3502,  3503 ^And  has  caused  open 

violence  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners,  wnich  was  only  repressed  by  the  militaiy  firii^  on 

them,  3502-3506 ^They  formerly  cooked  their  own  food,  3518,  3619 On  the  whole, 

the  introduction  of  task-work  has  not  been  successful,  3506-- — ^The  mortality  in  the 
gaols  is  not  very  con^derable ;  but  as  soon  as  you  attempt  to  enforce  proper  severity  they 

begin  to  dieofi^;  the  native  constitution  cannot  stand  it,  3509 -Corpond  punishment, 

except  in  petty  cases  of  theft  by  boys,  and  under  peculiar  limitations,  is  done  away  with, 

3511 ^Tbe  division  of  caste  proved  to  be  mucn  more  minute  than  was  supposed,  and 

infraction  of  caste  has  led  to  serious  outbreaks,  3519.  3525— -The  whole  effect  of  im- 
prisonment is  unquestionablv  the  infliction  of  very  considerable  privation  and  pain,  and 

has  great  terrors  for  the  natives,  3526-3530 ^The  longest  period  is  for  life,  but  that 

has  been  as  much  as  possible  commuted  to  transportation  for  ufe,  3534 ^The  system  of 

punishment  by  transportation  to  the  Straits  is  deserving  of  the  highest  approbation,  3536 

The  convict  labour  is  very  valuable  there,  3538 And  tiiough  the  expense  is  (barged 

against  the  settlements,  354 1-— — The  reception  of  the  convicts  is  very  fiu:  from  being  mads  a 

matter  of  complaint,  3542 Crossing  the  sea  involves  quite  a  violation  of  caete,  and  the 

transportation  being  always  for  life,  convicts  rarely  come  back  again,  3545  ■■  Li  the  set- 
tlements they  receive  what  is  equivalent  to  tickets  of  leave,  3546 Subordinate  officers 

in  the  gaols  have  rarely  been  in  the  army ;  they  have  generally  been  about  l^e  p^ce,  3551 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  disposition,  in  the  larger  gaols,  to  employ  Europeans, 

3556 The  gaol  is  under  the  magistrate,  who  usually  visits  it  at  least  once  a  day,  ib. 

Description  of  the  persons  employed  as  gaolers  and  in  subordinate  offices  in  the  gaols, 
3551-3561. 

The  state  of  the  police  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  could  be  wished,  3562 The  sub- 
ordinate officers  are  generally  very  much  underpaid,  and  are  extranely  corrupt,  3563 

Statement  of  each  separate  rank,  and  the  pay,  3564 By  whom,  and  how  paid,  3565- 

3567 Plan  proposed  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  village  watchmen,  3568-3570 

The  police  in  districts  in  which  the  village  system  exists  is  much  more  efficient  than 

in  Bengal,  3578 ^Way  in  which  the  Burkandazes  are  appointed,  3581-3587 ^The 

efficiency  of  the  police  depends  very  much  uix)n  the  chai'acter  of  the  magistrate,  3588 

Though  crime  cannot  be  said  to  be  dhiiinishing  in  extent,  it  is  diminishing  in  activity,  3589 

Dacoities  in  the  Lower  Provinces  are  as  numerous  as  ever ;  in  Calcutta   rather  more 

numerous,  3589-3592 Suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  police  in  the 

Lower  Provinces  by  increasing  their  pay,  and  obtaining  the  co-operation  of  the  zemindars 

in  the  suppression  of  crime,  3599  etseq. The  police  are  oppressive  and  extortionate 

towards  the  natives  of  Bengal,  3609-3611 More  so  than  in  the  Upper  Provinces,  36 12 
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The  general  feeHng  of  the  •erriee  is  to  show  great  courtesy  and  consideration  towards 

the  natives,  3606-3608.  3614-3618. 

The  present  generation  is  very  little  answerable  for  the  abuses  in  the  administration  of 

justice  and  abuses  in  the  police,  3619 Too  great  an  approximation  to  the  Englidi 

system  has  in  many  cases  produced  failure ;  the  endeavour  now  is  to  build  upon  what  is 

good  in  the  native  system,  lO. Probably  there  would  be  no  greater  diflBculty  in  ffovem- 

mg  IndSa  now  through  the  natives  than  in  the  time  of  Aurungzeb,  3621-3623 Natives 

are  employed  a  little  in  the  internal  administration  of  affairs  in  Calcutta,  3624. 

The  effect  of  the  resumption  of  rent-free  tenures  is  not  necessarily  to  destroy  a  great 

many  of  the  ancient  gentlemen  of  the  country,  3627 To  what  cases  the  resumption 

laws  were  applied ;  l£ey  were  only  applied  where  the  sunnuds  were  not  forthcoming  or 

fraudulent,  3628 ^Limitation  to  which  they  could  be  carried  back,  3630.  3636-3638 

Remarks  on  the  decision  of  the  Privy  Council,  3631-3635. 

.    The  fair  way  to  look  at  our  administration  of  justice  in  India  is  to  compare  it  with  the 

best  system  of  native  government  before  our  rule,  3639 Strict  adherence  to  promotion 

by  seniority  is  not  consistent  with  the  good  administration  of  the  judicial  system,  3645- 

3647 Very  great  adrantage  would  be  derived  in  the  Lower  Provinces  from  tours  made 

by  the  Governor^  3648. 

The  resort  of  Englishmen  to  Lidia  has  not  been  so  great  as  was  anticipated,  but  on  the 

whole  has  increased,  3653 The  lex  loci  was  intended  to  put  an  end  to  the  anomalous 

state  of  the  law  in  the  Mofussil  as  r^ards  all  persons,  3654-3656. 

Would  not  object  to  a  penal  code  for  Lidia;  but  with  regard  to  civil  matters,  we  know 

too  Httle  to  trust  to  any  code,  3658-3661 Has  no  great  faith  in  codification;  does  not 

think  that  a  code  has  anything  to  do  with  the  settlement  of  Europeans  in  India,  3666 

It  would  be  a  disadvantage  to  them,  3667 The  settlement  of  Europeans   depends 

entirely  upon  the  means  of  profitable  employment,  3669-3672 The  Legislative  Council, 

as  proposed,  might  be  enabled  to  pass  a  ktw  upon  an  emergency,  3663-3665. 

Laws  are  promulMted  by  publication  in  the  Gazette,  and  translated  into  the  native 
languages  in  the  dinerent  Gazettes  of  the  Presidency ;  both  before  and  after  they  are 

Mssed,  3674.  3691-3693 Remarks  upon  the  liberty  of  conscience  law,  3677-3685 

The  courts  have  compelled  wives  to  live  with  their  converted  husbands ;  but  such  cases 
frequently  cause  great  embarrassment,  3686-3690. 

The  native  press  is  a  curious  problem ;  does  not  apprehend  any  danger  from  it,  3694 

The   circulation    is    very   small,    3695 ^There  would    be   diflBculty   in    dealing 

with  it  if  found  dangerous,  3694.  3715— —^Public  opinion  at  Calcutta  has  very  little 

influence  over  the  Mofussil,  3696-3702 The  opinion  of  the  people  of  Benares  would 

have  far  more  influence  in  India,  3704. 3706 Eflfect  upon  the  population  of  appointing 

natives  to  hi^h  oflice  and  distinction,  3702.  3708-3713 Something  like  Mr.  Charles 

Wynne's  admmistration  of  his  patronage,  if  adopted,  would  be  an  improvement,  3719    ■ 
All  opportunities  should  be  taken  of  bringing  forward  the  natives  in  the  administration  of  their 

own  country,  3721 The  appointment  of  deputy  magistrates  has  on  the  whole  proved 

very  satisfactory,  3721  et  seq. And  so  the  deputy  coflectors,  3729. 

[Third  Examination.] — Reasons  which    led  to  the  change  in  1840  of  substituting  a 

declaration  in  lieu  of  an  oath,  4528 Although  the  same  reasons  which  influence  tiie 

Hindoos,  did  not  i^mly  to  the  Mahixnedans ;  yet  uiey  also  had  a  strong  objection  to  taking 

an  oath,  4528. Is  not  disposed  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  has  had  any  eflfect 

either  one  way  or  the  other  on  the  credibilitv  of  evidence,  4529 Christians,  whether 

European  or  natives,  are  sworn  in  all  courts  the  same  as  in  England,  4530. 

Sardtnae,  Genered  Viscounty  G.c.B,  Was  Governor-general  of  India,  about  three  years  and 
a  half,  daring  the  Sikh  invaeaon,  1971,  1972— Considers  the  native  troops  are  very 
efficient  as  an  army  from  living  always  under  tents  or  in  huts,  and  able  to  move  at  any 

moment,  1974 Observations  on  increasing  the  number  of  European  officers,  1975-1979 

—A  larger  proportion  would  probably  be    advantageous,    1975 To  make    the 

regiments  more  eftective   with  economy,  the  way  would  be  to  increase  the  number  of 

captains,  1976 But  it  would  be  a  doubtful  remedy,  ib. ^The  proportion  ou^ht  to  be 

one  captain  to  two  subalterns,  1976 ^Thebest  oflScers  are  taken  for  staflf  appomtments, 

1976.  1986 A  staflT  corps  has  been  suggested  ever  since  Lord  Hastings'  time,  1977 

And  very  carefully  considered,  1978 Kecommendations  in  the  case  of  an  increase  in  the 

number  of  oflicers,  ib. Plan  proposed  would  ultimately  be  a  saving  to  the  Company, 

1980 Increase  not  so  necessary  in  the  cavalry  as  in  the  infantry,  2004 WoiJd  be 

diflBcult  to  seconde   officers   similar  to  the  system  of  seconding  artillery  and  engineers 
without  disturbing  the  proportion  between  the  grades  now  existing  unless  they  were 

merely  lent  for  the  moment  irom  other  regiments,  1984 Opinion  upon  taking  officers 

from  their  regiments  for  staflT  appointments ;  it  frequentiy  tends  to  make  them  upon  the  whole 

better  officers,   1985 Having  held  the  command  of  an  irregular  corps   would  be  a 

great  advantage  to  an  officer  commanding  a  regular  regiment,  and  one  means  of  getting 
rid  of  some  of  the  difficulty  of  the  question,  1988. 
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88  HARDINGE,  GENERAL  VrSCOUNT. 

Reports^  1852-53 — continued. 

Hardinge^  General  Viscounty  G.  c.  B. — continued. 

Evidence  touching  the  artillery,  1989-1996 ^As  excellent  a  force  as  any  that  exists ; 

very  efficient ;  both  scientific  and  practical,  1989 Recommends  more  nine-pounder  guns 

to  the  horse  artillery,  1990 Field  batteries  are  all  nine-pounders,  and  with  130  horses  to 

each  were  very  efficient ;  the  nine-pounder  horse  artillery  batteries  were  very  efficient  during 

the  Sutleje  campjugn,  ib. But  could  not  keep  up  with  General  Gilbert,  after  the  battle 

of  Guzerat ;  he  went  on  with  the  six-pounder  batteries,  ib, Nine-pounders  bored  up  to 

twelve-pounders,  did  very  well  at  Sobraon,  ib. Does  not  see  the  use  of  a  driver  on  every 

horse,  1991 Prefers  the  Madrasand  Bombay  system,  1992— Heavy  artillery  is  drawn 

by  elephants  lengthways  one  before  the  other;  can  be  drawn  almost  anywhere;  six  18  pounders 
caused  the  surrender  of  Blangra,  1995 Elephants  are  not  taken  into  action,  1996. 

Evidence  upon  the  cavalry,  1997-2012 Of  late  years  the  opinion  in  India  is  in 

favour  of  the  irregular  cavalry ;  they  are  more  manageable  for  operations  than  the  regtdar 

cavalry,  1997 The  latter  are  drilled  the  same  as  the  European,  1998 The  drill  of 

the  irregular  is  much  the  same  as  the  yeomanry  here,  1999 The  Governor-general*s 

body  guard  charged  admirably  at  Moodkee,  2000,  2001 European  officers  to  cavalry 

regiments  are  laiger  in  proportion  to  the  men  than  in  the  infantry,  but  not  in  the  aggregate 

2002,  2003 The  irregular  cavalry  force  is  the  largest,  2007 ^They  take  police  duties, 

which  deteriorates    the  discipline,  2009 By  the  present  arrangement  each  regiment 

takes  three  years  police  duty  in  rotation,  ib. The  officers  alone  of  a  r^ular  regiment 

cost  nearly  as  much  as  the  whole  expense  of  an  irregular  corps,  2011 Whatever 

change  is  made  in  the  dress,  the  red  coat  ought  not  to  be  given  up ;  the  natives  take  great 

pride  in  it,  2012.  2015 ^The  dress  is  too  tight,  2012 So  is  the  stock;   it  causes 

disorders  in  the  eyes,  2014 And  the  shako  is  too  heavy,  2012-2014 Also  the 

musket,  2016 ^'J'he  proportion  of  cavalry  to  infantry  is  too  small  2017 ^Want  of 

cavalry  materially  diminished  the  advantage  gained  by  the  artillery  and  infantry,  2017. 

Commissariat  department,  2018-2030 Is  quite  sufficient  for  the  European  portion 

of  the  army  in  the  time  of  peace,  when  the  native  army  feed  themselves,  2018 ^But  is 

quite  inadequate  for  the  duties  required  when  the  army  is  in  the  field ;  then  an  arrange- 
ment is  made  with  contractors  and  agents  for  furnishing  the  necessary  supplies,  ib. 

What  the  usual  arrangement  is,  ib. Bengal  Commissariat  is  a  department  simply  for 

peace,  ib. It  is  nominally  under  the  Military  Board,  and  a  worse  aiTangement  could 

not  be  made,  2019 Had  better  be  done  away  with,  2022 Accounts  are  audited 

under  the  Military  Board  upon  documents  produced,  2020-2022 Accounts  have  been 

postponed  for  years,  2023 Military  Board  is  somewhat  similar   to   the   Ordnance 

department  in  construction,  and  have  to  attend  to  public  works ;  amalgamation  and  con- 
solidation have  been  carried  too  far ;  they  have  to  perform  executive  duties,  ib. Con- 
stitution of  the  Board,  ib. Is  not  aware  of  abuses  in  the  Commissariat,  but  the  accounts 

are  very  complicated,  2024,  2025 The  charges  against  the  Commissariat  are  more 

applicable  to  the   native   contractor,   2028 ^The   troops  were   properly  supplied  in 

witness's  campaigns,  2029 ^Troops  were  properly  supplied  in  the  march  to  the  Sutleje 

by  the  energy  and  knowledge  of  Major  Broadfoot,  2029 Would  form  an  independent 

Commissariat  Department  by  itself,  2030 Composed  of  military  officers,  2031. 

Thinks  a  Board  with  a  staff  of  officers,  each  having  distinct  and  separate  duties,  works 
better  than  one  individual ;  a  Military  Board,  such  as  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  works 
remarkably  well  if  each  separate  department  has  a  responsible  officer  at  its  head,  2032  — 
Human  strength  cannot  get  through  the  duties  of  the  Military  Board;  there  is  no  head 

to  see  if  the  duties  are  properly  performed,  2033 Ordnance  Department  under  Duke 

of  Wellington,  how  constituted,  2032,  2033 There  is  no  president  to  the  Military 

Board,  2034 Questions  are  decided  by  a  majority,  2035 Public  works  would  be 

greatly  facilitated  by  a  separate  department,  2037,  2038. 

Pensioning  system  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  2039 It  is  the  great  link  by  which 

we  hold  the  affections  of  the  sepoy  ;  he  always  looks  forward  to  his  pension,  relies  on  our 

good  faith,  and  anything  to  weaken  that  impression  would  be  most  prejudicial,  ib. ^Felt 

very  strongly  upon  some  alterations  about  1833  or   1834  with  regard  to  pensions  to 

wounded  soldiers,  2040 Examined  the  question  very  narrowly  after  the  battles  on  the 

Sutleje,  ib. About  50,000  in  the  three  Presidencies;  majority  located  in  Oude,  ib.     ■ 

Nothing  should  be  done  to  affect  the  pensions,  ib. 

There  are  two  orders,  the  order  for  distinguished  service,  and  the  order  for  merit ;  the 

latter  is  too  limited ;  there  is  difficulty  in  selecting,  2041,  2042 Would  recommend 

doubling  the  number,  and  give  it  for  good  conduct  as  a  soldier,  as  well  as  good  conduct  in 

the  field,  2041 A  man  would  go  back  with  his  medal  and  pension,  and  be  looked  up  to 

in  his  village,  ib. Good  conduct  pay  is  given,  2043 Is  confident  native  officers  ought 

to  be  promoted  by  seniority ;  you  gain  in  policy  what  you  lose  in  efficiency,  2044 

Soubahdar  is  equivalent  to  our  captain ;  jemadar,  to  our  lieutenant ;  havildar,  serjeant;  and 
naick,  corporal,  2045 Kecommended  that  Serjeants  in  the  European  army  who  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  should  receive  commissions ;  those  so  selected  were  generally  placed 
in  other  situations;  chiefly  uncovenantedsituations,  and  have  behaved  remarkably  well,  2046. 

Barrack  accommodation  is  good ;  generally  the  fault  has  been  that  the  rooms  are  not 

high  enough,  2047 Barracks  have  been  improved  latterly,  ib. 

Would 
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Reports,  1852*53 — continued. 

Hardinffe,  General  Viscount,  G.C.B. — oontinued* 

Would  prefer  the  Queen's  troops  to  the  Company's,  but  nothing  could  exceed  the  good 

conduct  of  the  Company's  Europeans,  2049,*2050 If  a  larger  European  force  is  required, 

would  rather  see  the  Company's  European  force  increased,  2051 We  have  enough  of  the 

Queen's  regiments  in  India ;  the  service  is  unpopular,  and  for  too  long  a  period,  2051.  2056- 

2058 Ought  to  be  relieved  every  ten  or  twelve  years,  2057 Some  situations  on  the 

staff  could  be  given  to  the  Queen's  officers  with  advantage ;  but  the  first  claim  is  of  right 

with  the  Company's  officer^,  2052. 2069 Queen's  officers  so  employed  should  be  limited 

in  number,  and  no  alteration  of  the  rules  lidd  down  for  maintainmg  the  efficiencv  of  the 
Queen's  regiments  allowed,  2053 Officers  so  employed  would  have  to  quali^  them- 
selves in  the  languages,  2055 Any  system  tending  to  induce  the  Queen's  officers  to 

learn  the  languages  would  be  useful,  2060 It  would  be  advantageous  to  a  Governor- 
general  or  Commander-in-Chief  to  be  able  to  speak  the  languages,  if  he  can  do  so  with 

precision,  otherwise  not,  2061 Thinks  the  Queen's  officers  cannot  be  employed  in 

political  and  civil  appointments,  2068.  2070 But  may  in  executive  duties  such  as  sur- 
veying, 2070 It  will  depend  upon  the  Court  of  Directors,  2068 Statement  of  the 

numt^r  of  officers  to  the  European  regiments,  2062-2066 Supernumeraries  in  a 

Queen's  regiment,  on  its  return  to  Europe,  are  placed  on  half-pay  till  vacancies  occur, 
2071. 

The  best  men  in  the  Com^ny's  European  regiments  are  often  removed  and  placed 

in  different  situations  in  native  regiments,  2073 Which  causes  rapid   promotion, 

2074 Thinks  the  present  European  force  in  India  is  sufficient ;  we  may  praise  the 

native  troops  as  much  as  we  please,  yet  upon  a  comparison  the  superiority  rests  with  the 

European,  2075 Unsafe  not  to  have  alai^e  proportion  of  Europeans  upon  all  occasions, 

ib. Cannot  say  what  is  a  time  of  peace  in  India ;  you  must  always  be  prepared,  2076 

If  the  Punjaub  should  become  quiet  it  may  be  possible  to  reduce  a  portion  of  the 

European  force,  2077 Statement  of  the  force  of  the  different  native  powers ;  about 

390,000  men  in  all,  ib, The  Nepaulese  have  a  system  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 

German  landwehr,  ib. Does  not  think  that  there  is  any  fear  of  a  combination  between 

the  Mussulman  Powers  of  the  Nizam  and  Oude  and  the  Hindoo  states  on  account  of  their 

religious  and  political  differences,  2078 The  Rajpoots  might  be  a  formidable  enemy 

within  our  territory,  ib, There  is  also  a  large  unruly  mass  of  fighting  mercenaries  in 

the  Nizam's  territory,  2079 To  oppose  the  various  native  powers  we  have  about 

320,000  good  troops,  ib. 

Remarks  upon  the  comparative  advantages  of  military  and  civil  police ;  in  newly  annexed 
or  conquered  provinces,  a  military  police  is  the  best  for  controlling  any  turbulent  spirit, 
and  at  the  same  time  treating  the  natives  with  due  consideration ;  it  is  both  necessary  and 
useful ;  should  say  that  in  the  old  regulation  provinces,  from  Agra  to  Calcutta,  you  do  not 
require  that  description  of  force ;  where  there  is  a  continued  svstem  of  civil  government, 
as  contradistinguished  from  a  military  government,  the  police  should  be  civil,  and  as  much 

as  possible  on  the  system  of  the  Irish  police,  2080 A  military  [)olice  corps  existed  in 

liord  W.  Bentinck's  time,  in  1830;  ke  thought  them  expensive  and  inconvenient,  ib. 

The  irregular  corps  employed  as  military  police  corps,  upon  the  whole,  have  answered  weU, 

ib. Does  not  see  how  military  police  could  keep  under  the  dacoitees,  2081 ^They 

were  useful  at  Saugor ;  but  the  system  was  objected  to  at  Agra,  Delhi,  and  Kumal,  2082 

Four  battalions  of  Sikh  irregulars  employed  as  military  police  were  useful  in  keeping 

order  in  the  rear  upon  the  second  crossing  of  the  Sutleje,  2083,  2084. 

Believes  the  Bombay  army  is  more  easily  managed  than  that  of  Bengal,  from  having  no 
difficulties  as  to  caste  ;  there  is  a  good  deal  of  dimculty  sometimes  with  high-caste  men, 

2086 Nothing  could  exceed  the  loyalty  and  attachment  of  the  Bengal  army  under 

Lord  Gough ;  don't  believe  that  we  lost  30  men  by  desertion  during  the  whole  Sutleje 
campaign,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  troops  was  most  severely  tested  by  the  Sikh  emissaries, 
2086. 

Thinks  that  allowing  officers  to  come  home  on  furlough,  instead  of  going  to  the  (Jape, 

will  be  advantageous,  2087 Had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  medical  officers ;  always 

found  a  sufficiency  oi'  them,  2088 Thinks  assimilation  of  the  armies  of  the  three  Pre- 
sidencies good  if  not  carried  too  far;  it  may  have  been  carried  far  enough,  2089. 

Sardingcy  Lord,  Object  of  his  educational  resolution  of  10th  October  1844,  Duff  6111 
Keasons  why  the  students  at  non-Government  institutions  have  not  availed  them- 
selves of  it,  ib.  6112 Has  been  practically  a  dead  letter,   except  to  Government 

institutions,  ib.  6113 But  little  practical  good  has  resulted  from  it,  Wilson  7210 

There  were  objections  to  it  from  the  missionaries,  and  from  the  Mahomedan  and  Sanscrit 

students,  ib. In  consequence  of  the   examination  test  required  by   the   Committee 

of  Public  Instruction,  it  has  become  applicable  only  to  Government  institutions,  Mar^hman 

6452 Lord  Ilardinge's  declaration  lias  had  the  best  possible  effect  upon  education,  Wise 

7021 The  best  way  of  caiTying  Lord  Hardinge's  minute  into  effect  would  be  the 

establishment  of  a  university  test,  €ameron  7320 Lord  Hardinge's  Educational  Keso- 

lutions,  See  Appendix  (F.),  Second  Report,  p.  415. 
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Hawkins^  John  Abraham  Francis^  Esq.  StatMttent  of  the  offic^  Md  by  vitneaB  in  Iiidi% 
4282— '—Went  througji  the  whole  judicial  and  reyenue  appointments^  with  the  exception 
of  not  having  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Revenue^  4283* 

Mode  of  fideefion  adopted  is  flf>pouiting  the  native  judges  deacnbed,  4285  The  inler- 
matioD  upon  whieh  the  promoCioiis  w^fe  made  wa&  chiefly  of  a  staiis^cal  nature,  4286 — < — 
But  bad  Bieo  the  opinions  of  the  judgei^,  and  infomatiOB  obtained  bjr  inquiries  on  the  spot, 

4286 The  ezaminine  bodies  were  appointed  by  the  CtovemnieBt,  chiefly  from  the 

dvil  s^vioe,  4289 ^The  workhi^  of  the  system  bu  been  advantageoua,  and  has  had  a 

tendency  to  mise  the  character  W  the  native  judiciat  service,  4290--- — ^Not  one  judicial 
officer  appoiniied  has  been  complained  of  on  the  rround  of  bribery  or  conwtion,  Uk--^^ 
Mamaer  in  whk^  a  complaint  would  be  made  and  inquired  into,  4291  Way  in  which 
the  examinatioii  ior  the  judicial  office  was  condncted,  4292^296-- — It  came  into  operation 

in  1840  or  1841 ;  4296 A  superior  dasa  of  men  has  come  into  the  judidal  service, 

4298 Statement  ol  the  remuneration  of  the  native  judges,  4299. 

The  principal  Sudder  Amin  has  unlimited  jurisdiction  with  regard  to  property,  4300 
He  exercises  the  same  power  as  a  Zillah  Judge,  4902^-^-Otjections  to  advancing 
the  natives  to  the  highest  judicial  office,  4300,  4301. 

Much  might  be  done  towards  the  improvement  of  the  native  Bar  in  India,  4303— — 
Hitherto  the  practice  has  not  been  to  throw  anything  like  responsibility  upon  the  pleader, 
»6.— SuOTeetions  for  improving  the  diaracter  of  the  Bar,  »*. ^With  regard  to  promo- 
tion from  the  Bar  to  the  hisfaer  judicial  grades  at  <mce,  it  should  be  done  veij  carefuUy, 
as  anything  that  would  tend  to  depress  those  in  the  lower  grade  would  operate  injuriously, 

4306 The  remuneration  given  to  the  vakeels  is  sufficient  to  secure  a  properly  qualified 

class  of  persons  for  that  capacity,  4309— —-Some  in  the  Sudder  Court  are  of  a  higher  dass 

altogether,  4311 They  are  equal  to  the  European  practitioners  in  knowledge  of  law, 

and  perhaps  superior  in  quTckneas  and  aeuteness,  4314- ^The  majority  of  them  plead  in 

Oordu,  4315—'- — And  the  European  must  always  plead  in  a  language  which  his  opponent 

can  understand,  4316 ^The  Mahomedans  show  ffreater  aptitude  for  the  judicial  offioe; 

the  Hindoo  for  the  accountant's  office,  4317 Character  of  the  East  Inoians  in  regard 

to  the  judicial  office,  4320,  4321 Every  facility  should  be  given  both  to  vakeels  and 

moonsMfe  to  educate  themselves,  4322 They  acquire  a  knowledge  of  tlie  law,  which  is 

frequently  very  remarkable,  4322-4324. 

Suggestions  for  improving  the  training  of  the  European  judges,  4325-4327 It  is 

very  desirable  that  a  judge  snould  have  had  a  previous  training  m  the  collector's  depart- 
ment, 4330 Advantages  of  such  training,  4330-4333 Would  let  a  dvil  servant  get 

a  knowledge  of  the  collector's  duties,  but  when  once  a  judge,  would  let  him  take  the 

re^lar  steps  in  the  iudksial  line,  without  going  back  to  the  other  department,  4334 

Disadvantwes  attaching  to  the  judicial  line  as  compared  with  the  revenue  line,  43^, 

4336 Would  leave  k  at  the  c^ion  of  the  man  to  select  the  judicial  brandi,  subject  to 

the  veto  of  the  Government,  4339 ^There  should  be  a  more  risid  examonation  before 

they  enter  upon  the  judicial  line.  4342 lliere  have  been  two  or  three  instenees  in  whieh 

civil  servants  have  been  sent  home,  because  unable  to  pass  in  the  languages,  4344 On 

the  whole,  is  of  opinioo  that  the  amalgamation  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Sudder  Court 

would  be  advMiti^ous,  4346 Advantages  and  disadvantaces  of  it  stated,  4347 

Would  very  much  dread  too  mndi  of  an  infusioa  of  EngUsh  law  in  the  administration 
of  India,  4348. 

The  European  settlers  up  the  country  have  always  objected  to  being  placed  under  the 

jurisdiction  of  the  Company's  Courts,  4351- rractically  they  are  uuder  no  law  in 

criminal  cases,  4355 Believes  tha4;  there  is  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  native  courts, 

4356. 

The  Chief  Justice  in  the  Sudder  Court  answered  very  well,  4359 The  office  was 

done  away  with  by  Lord  W.  Bentinck  about  twenty  veacs  i^  4361 The  senior 

member  has  no  precedence,  4362 Present  substitute  for  a  chief  justice  with  regard  to 

the  duties  of  the  court,  ib, Advantages  of  having  a  chief  justice,  4364,  4365. 

With  regard  to  the  police,  it  is  certainly  in  a  very  inefficient  state,  4366 Difficukies 

in  the  way  of  improving  it,  ib. ^They  are  insufficiently  pnd„  4367 Military  oiganin- 

tion  would  be  useful  w-here  affrays  abound ;  but  it  would  net  siqiply  the  place  of  the  vfflage 

police,  4369 The  village  police  might  be  made  more  <  fficient,  4370 Disadvantages 

of  the  present  sy^em,  and  suggestions  for  its  improvement,  4370.  4387 -4M3 Power 

of  the  magistrate  m  case  of  complaints  being  made  of  the  poMoe,  4377 Hm  known  the 

police  convicted  upon   the  clearest   evidence,  4378-4380 Does  not  think   tlwrt  the 

zemindars  could  be  called  in  to  assist  in  the  administration  of  justice  or  poMoe  more  t^ 

they  are,  4381 Objections  to  trusting  them  with  power,  4382 Noi^-oommisBioBed 

officers  of  regiments  k»ve  scarcely  ever  been  employed  as  officers  of  the  police,  4395 

The  Calcutta  militia  is  chiefly  recruited  from  Behar  and  tt>e  Upper  PVovinoes,  4400 — ^ 
They  do  the  police  duties  in  the  customs  md  in  the  magistrates'  office  at  OJcutta,  4401 

-^— And  88  for  as  guards  and  sentries,  are  a  military  ix4ice  for  Calcutta,  4402 ^The 

evidence  with  regard  to  the  abuses  in  the  police  is  particuhiriy  applicable  to  Bengal,  4403 

Considers  that  the  fault  lies  not  so  much  with  the  Grovernment  as  with  the  system, 

4408. 

Herbert, 
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Herbert,  Rear  Admiral  Sir  Thomas,  K,  C.B.    Witness  had  vesads  of  the  Indian  navy  under 

his  orders  in  the  Indian  Seas,  1944 They  were  small  vessels ;  efFecdve  in  every  way, 

most  active  and  zealous,  1945 No  jealousy  appeared  to  exist  between  the  Queen's 

forces  and  the  Company's  forces,  1946 Always  found  the  arrangements  on  board  good, 

and  the  vessek  in  every  i*^J^^cA  fit  fur  eervioe,  1949 Received  the  lodiBii  allowance 

when  in  China,  1954-- — The  Indian  statioii  «ad  the  China  staiioD  are  still  under  one 
oonnand,  1956— — Austmlia  is  a  separate  coonDand;  the  commodore  at  New  Zfifthmd  is 

not  under  the  Indian  o^minand,  1^7 Never  heard  thtft  the  duties  of  the  Lachis 

Bavi^ation  are  not  satisfactorily  perfumed,  1959 Should  be  m  arranged  that  a  pilot 

may  have  local  knewle<^  of  it  almost  daily,  19fi0 They  have  very  ffooi  pileiti  at  Cid- 

cutta,  1964 ^Bot  tlie  jnlat  always  aj^ared  frightened  when  tiie  n^  was  working, 

1970. 

Mili,  Davids  Esq.    The  system  of  judicature  in  India  c<Mi6i^  of  two  distinct  parts,   one 

for  the  presidency  towns,  the  other  fer  the  provineea,  2090 The  principal  court  at  each 

prendency  town  is  the  SupremeCourt  of  Judicature,  2091 How  constitutod,  2091, 2092 

Its  jurisdietion,  2093 It  exerdses  a  local  jurisdiction  over  all  the  inhabitants, 

sokd  a  personal  jurisdiction  extendkig  to  aU  British-bom  sul^ects  within  the  limits  of  the 

Presidency,  2093.  2103 ^British-bom  sabjectB  defined,  2094^2096 -In  1850,  a  small 

cause  court  was  established  at  Calcutta,  in  which  the  mode  of  proceeding  is  smnmary, 

2097 Simikr  courts  have  been  established  at  Bonabay  and  Madras,  2099 The 

Calcutta  court  is  working  uncommonly  well ;  its  jurisdiction  is  limited  to  500  rupees,  2100 
-— — At  the  Presidency  there  is  also  a  bench  of  ma^strates,  justices  of  the  peace,  for  trying 

petty  criminal  cases,.  2 103 The  law  administe^  is  generally  the  law  of  England,  but 

in  certain  cases  the  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  law ;  they  have  made  a  sort  of  law  of  their 

own,  2104.  2107 ^The  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  sent  from  England,  and 

i^pointed  under  the  Queen's  Commission,  2108 ^The  magistrates  are  salaned  magis* 

trates,  2109 In  the  Mofusril,  the  law  administered  in  civil  cases  is  the  law  of  the 

defendant,  2110 Which  a  judge  has  to  find  out,  as  a  judge  here  does  when  he  has  to 

administer  any  foreign  law,  2111-2112. 

Constitution  of  the  courts  in  the  provinces  explained,  2114 ^The  collector's  jurisdiction 

is  generally  of  the  same  extent  as  the  judge's,  ib. An  appeal  lies  from  the  native  court 

to  the  judge  of  the  district,  the  ziUah  judge,  who  also  has  original  jurisdiction,  ib. And 

an  appeal  lies  from  him  to  the  Sudder  at  the  Presidency,  ib. The  zillah  jud^e  has 

power  to  refer  appeals  from  the  native  courts  to  the  higher  native  judge,  the  Principal 

budder  Amin,  2115 There  is  no  appeal  from  him  on  the  merits,  but  if  he  decides  a^nst 

law  or  violates  rules  of  practice,  application  may  be  made  to  the  Sudder  at  the  Presi- 
dency, 2118 There  is  only  one  EmgliBh  judge,  a  covenanted  servant,  in  each  zillah, 

21^,  2121 At  Madras,  when  th^  was  an  auxiliary  judge,  he  was  co-equal  with  the 

zillah  judge,  2122*2125 The  proportion  of  appeals  from  Englidi  judges  is  larger  Chan 

from  the  native ;  so  the  reversals,  2127 Regularly  there  can  only  be  two  appeals,  2116 

Upon  the  first  tiie  Appellate  Court  may  call  for  new  evidence,  if  l^e  evidence  is  not 

complete,  225^ There  was  an  idea  of  having  a  court  of  appeal  in  India,  but  Calcutta, 

with  reference  to  the  greater  part  of  India,  is  as  far  off  as  England ;  thinks  the  suitor  had 
better  go  to  England,  2143. 

T\\e  rules  of  proceeding  area  great  deal  too  teclinical,  2113.  2128-2133 The  original 

judge  is  distrusted,  and  provision  is  always  made  for  an  appeal,  and  the  whole  of  the  evi- 
dence recorded;  it  is  the  great  defect  of  the  system,  2129.  2113,  2254,  2255 ^There  is 

a  tendency  in  the  Sudder  judges  to  revei-se  upon  groimd  of  informality,  and  upon  points 
of  practice,  2254,  2255,  2256 Instructions  have  Deen  prepared  with  a  view  to  prevent- 
ing reversals  upon  technical  points  where  the  decision  is  substantially  right,  2256 

There  is  often  great  difficulty  in  judging  of  the  credibility  of  a  witness;  caeteris  paribus, 
the  native  judge  is  better  able  to  do  so,  2261-^2263. 

The  abolition  of  the  intermediate  Court  of  Appeal,  the  Provincial  Court,  about  twenty 

years  ago,  is  upon  the  whole  an  improvement,  2136,  2137 The  employment  of  native 

jtMlges  to  transact  the  great  bulk  of  the  judidal  bu^ess  of  India  has  been  a  great  im- 

fnoven^nt,  ib. It  would  also  be  a  great  improvement  when  you  find  a  good  native 

jii^e,  to  give  him  a  limited  summary  jurtsdiction,  ib. The  law  provides  for  assessors  to 

assist  the  judge,  2139 But  it  has  not  been  very  successful,  2140 ^The  same  officers 

exercise  criuunal  and  civil  jurisdiction ;  the  Sudder  Court  is  tlie  Supreme  Criminal  Court ; 

the   zillah  judge  is  a  sessions   or  criminid  judge,   2144 Prisoners   are   committed 

by  the  magistrate  who  has  jurisdiction  in  petty  offences ;   deputy  magistrates,  natives, 

and  Europeans,  unoovenanted  servants,  have  been  lately  introduced,  ib. There  is  great 

advantage  in  combining  the  office  of  magistrate  and  head  of  the  police,  2145,  2146 

The  offices  of  magistrate  and  of  deputy  collector,  to  which  natives  have  been  appointed, 
have  been  performed  very  satisfaetorUy,  2150,  2151. 

The  exemj^tion  of  British  subjects  from  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  provincial  courts 

is  extremely  inconvenieDt^  2152,  2153 And  is  under  the  consideration  of  Government, 

2154 Statement  of  the  proceedings  which  have  taken  place,  with  a  view  to  subjecting 

Europeans  to  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  Company's  courts,  and,  under  the  power 
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given  by  the  Directors  to  the  Government  of  India,  in  1848  and  1852,  to  enact  any  code 
they  approved  of,  2160  e^  seq. 

Mr.  Bethune  objected  to  the  phraseology  of  the  code,  2179 The  code  sent  home  by 

Lord  Dalhousie  simply  defined  tne  crimes  and  allotted  the  punishment,  2171.  2185— —A 
translation  is  published  by  authority,  but  it  is  liable  to  be  disputed,  in  which  event  the 

original  must  be  referred  to,  2181,  2182 It  is  now  the  opinion  of  competent  persons 

that  the  meaning  of  the  code  is  perfectly  translatable,  2180 Observations  upon  the  Lex 

Loci  law  ;  it  only  referred  to  civil  jurisdiction  ,•  there  was  a  great  deal  of  writing,  but  no 

proposition  requiring  either  sanction,  or  rejection  2155-2159 Difficulties  and  delays  have 

been  felt  in  India  with  respect  to  various  measures  proposed  by  the  Law  Commissioners, 

2173 The  course  of  procedure  chalked  out  for  the  Commission   was,  that  all   the 

branches  of  the  law  were  to  be  revised  by  them,  2180 The  Law  Commission  proved 

a  total  failure,  2189 They  have  done  very  little  of  what  the  Act  prescribed,  2190 

Believes  that  their  report  in  1842,  on  the  training  of  civil  servants,  was  looked  upon 

unfavourably  by  the  head  of  the  Government,  2253 The  Government  refused  to 

allow  them  to  make  their  examination  ambulatory,  2191-2193 The  Law  Commission 

is  practically  extinct,  2204-2207 By  Act  of  the  Company,  2208 Expense  of  the 

Law  Commission,  2209-2214. 

A  Bill  which  originated  with  Sir  Erskine  Perry,  respecting  Small  Debts  Courts,  at 

Bombay,  was  disavowed  by  the  Privy  Council  as  illegal,  2195-2199 Court  of  Directors 

have  power  to  disallow  any  Act  done  by  the  Government  of  India,  2200,  2201 Sug- 
gestions for  makincr  legislation  more  effectual  in  India,  2201 Sufficient  information 

might  be  obtained  from  the  natives  by  means  of  private  communication  with  them,  2202 

Would  not  recommend  calling  in  their  assistance  in  the  Legislative  Council,  ib. 

A  power  might  be  reserved  to  enable  the  Govemor-Gteneral,  on  an  emergency,  to  make 
laws  without  interfering  with  the  scheme  suggested,  2203. 

The  judicial  officers  are  appointed  by  Gt)vemment,  and  hold  office  during  pleasure, 

2215 It  would  be  attendea  with  great  injury  if  any  selection  was  made  amongst  the 

writers  landing  in   India,   for  judicial   appointments,  2221,  2222 By  far  the  best 

training  of  young  men  in  India,  is  to  make  them  familiar  with  the  native  habits,  and 

create  sympathy  and  good  feeling  in  their  minds  towards  the  natives,  2221-2225 

Which  is  more  readily  acquired  in  the  revenue  branch  of  the  service,  2225 Than  in 

the  judicial,  where  they  would  always  see  the  natives  under  unfavourable  circumstances, 
2226 Sir  Thomas  Munro's  opinion  upon  the  subject,  2224-2226. 

The  administration  of  justice  in  India  does  not  differ  from  the  transaction  of  any  other 

Sublic  business,  2227 Considers  the  interchange  between  the  Political,  B^venue,  and 
udicial  Depfutments  as  the  life  and  soul  of  the  civil  service,  2228 ^The  Judicial 

Department  m  India  is  very  different  from  what  it  would  be  here ;  does  not  think  that 
training  up  a  portion  of  the  Company's  servants  as  judges  would  improve  the  Government, 

2229 The  collector  of  the  revenue,  and  indeed  every  public  servant  in  India,  has  to 

act  as  a  judicial  officer,  2230 Would  recommend  simplifying  litigation  instead  of 

making  lawyers  of  the  civil  servants,  and  when  you  have  a  good  judge,  giving  him  a  sum- 
mary jurisdiction  in  small  causes,  ib. ^In  1814  or  1815,  Sir  Thomas  Munro  recom- 
mended several  improvements  in  the  judicial  system  at  Madras,  2231-2235 He  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  the  village  moonsiff  a  smnmary  jurisdiction  up  to  ten  rupees,  2235 

The  whole  of  his  recommendations  were  not  adopted,  in  consequence  of  a  strong  feeling  in 

the  public  service  in  favour  of  the  existing  system,  2236 Sir  Thomas  Munro's  opinion 

in  favour  of  civil  servants  being  trained  in  the  revenue  line,  dated  8th  August  1820, 

referred  to,  2237 It  does  not  express  approbation  of  the  plan  of  transferring  a  man 

advanced  in  life  from  the  Revenue  to  the  Judicial  Department,  or  vice  vers&,  2238 

Thinks  we  ought  to  look  for  improvements  in  the  judicial  service,  more  amongst  the  natives 
than  amongst  Englishmen,  and  when  valuable  native  servants  distinguish  themselves  they 

might  be  more  prominently  brought  forward,  2240 The  revenue  branch  of  the  service 

generally  requires  the  greatest  natural  ability,  2242 The  complaint  that  persons  of 

inferior  ability  are  appointed  to  the  Judicial  Department  has  been  exaggerated,  but  it  is 

not  altogether  unfounded,  2243-2248 The  probability  is,  the  ablest  men  are  in  the 

employments  in  which  the  Government  interest  is  most  at  stake,  2250 Appointments 

to  the  Sudder  Court  in  Bengal  are  all  able  men,  2247 In  their  first  training  at  the 

Presidencies,  the  rule  is  that  they  shall  always  go  into  the  revenue  line  under  a  collector 
or  magistrate ;  but  the  next  step  is  very  much  determined  by  the  accident  of  a  vacancy 

in  one  or  other  of  the  departments,  2251 Considers  a  civil  servant  always  injudicial 

training,  if  employed  in  public  business,  2252. 

Hill  District     Consists  of  nineteen  native  states,  Edwards  5787 With  a  population  of 

500,000  or  600,000,  *.  5791 -Of  whom  about  7,000  or  8,000  were  really  British  sub- 
jects,  lb,  5793 They  are  Hindoos,  chiefly  Rajpoots,  except  one  small  Mahomedan 

colony,  ib.  828 Proselytism  was  never  attempted  in  the  Hill  schools,  ib.  5809. 

See  further  Education. 
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Himalayas.  A  veiy  remarkable  European  race  might  arise  on  the  Himalayas,  Trevelyan 
6739 Description  of  some  of  the  more  dangerous  tracks  by  which  the  traffic  is  at  pre- 
sent carried  on  in  the  Himalayas,  Kennedy  7591. 

Hindee^Hindostanee.    Is  current  everywhere,  Caldecott  5503, 

Hindoo  Books.    Instances  of  the  popular  morals  contained  in  them,  Trevelyan  6781. 

Hindoo  Colkye,  Calcutta.     Was  opened  in  1817,  and  was  the  very  first  English  seminary  in 

Bengal,  or  even  in  India,  I>uff  6098 Objects  and  history  of  the  establishment  of  it, 

IVihon  7200 Assistance  was  afforded  to  it  by  Government,  ib.  7201 It  first  received 

assistance  from   Government  in  1823,    Trevelyan   6592  ;    Duff  6099 Views  of  the 

Government  when  the  pecuniary  grant  was  first  made,  ib. It  was  originally  established 

by  voluntary  subscription  on  the  part  of  the  natives,   Trevelyan  6593 Has  led  to 

the  establishment  from  time  to  time  of  numerous  institutions,  ib.  6594 It  receives 

assistance  from  Government,   Wise  7082 The  principle  of  neutrality  is  kept  up  in  it, 

ib.  7083 Actual  condition  of  the  college,  Wilson  7202 Nature  of  the  exammation 

required  from  the  students,  ib.  7202-7204 Effect  of  the  system  of  education  described, 

Duff  6099 It  produced  infidels  in  the  wildest  sense  of  the  word,  in  fact  avowed 

atheists,  ib.  6101 No  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  a  true  belief  in  the  room  of 

the  superstitions  destroyed  by  the  system  of  education,  ib.  6102 Progress  and  result 

of  lectures  established  with  a  view  to  arrest  the  mischief  described,  ib. The  pupils' 

fees  amount  to  about  3,000/.,  and  in  the  vernacular  school  connected  with  it  to  about 

1,200/.,  ib,  6247 The  influence  of  the  natives  in  the  committee  rather  outweighs  the 

Europeans  with  them,  Marshman  6447. 

Hindooism.    When  the  gross  physical  absurdities  of  ihe  Hindoo  faith  are  disproved,  the 

Hindoo  religion  is  gone,  Trevelyan  6778 Observations  upon  the  deteriorating  influence 

of  superstition  upon  the  Hindoo  population,  Z>m^4254.  4256.  4275 ^The  main  evil  of 

Hindoo  morality  is  the  great  want  of  truth,  Perry  5914 It  is  difficult  to  say  what  is 

excluded  from  the  all-comprehending  embrace  of  Hindooism,  Duff  6099 Effect  of  the 

system  of  education  at  the  Hindoo  College  upon  it,  ib.  6100-6103 How  affected  by  an 

English  education,  Trevelyan  6778.  6781 Opinion  of  one  of  the  Brahmin  professors  in 

the  Elphinstone  Institution  upon  the  present  state  of  Hindooism,  Right  Rev.  Rishop  Cart 

8159 There  is  a  feeling  among  tne  natives  that  the  downfall  of  Hindooism  may  be 

expected,  ib.  8161. See  also  Caste.         Conversion.        Education. 

Hindoo  Legends.    Difference  between  the  Hindoo  legends  taught  in  the  native  schools  and 

the""  old  Roman  and  Greek  mythology,  Dtff  6063,  6064 Objections  to  the  Hindoo 

legends,  ib.  6065,  6066. 

Hindoos.  How  educated  under  their  own  system,  Wilson  7233 ^They  r^ard  us  as  im- 
pure outcasts,  Trevelyan  6706 ^They  are  now  less  bigoted  than  they  used  to  be.  Bird 

7175 ^They  have  an  objection  to  taking  an  oath,  HalUday  4528 Their  objections  to 

taking  an  oath  on  the  Ganges  water,  ib. The  Hindoo  is  naturally  a  very  reli^ous  man 

in  his  own  way,  Dwjf  4271 The  Hindoos  are  very  careful  of  the  purity  of  their  women, 

Trevelyan  6820 They  are  preferable  to  the  Mahomedans  in  every  respect,  Wise  5397 

In  Dacca  they  are  much  to  be  depended  upon,  and  are  as  truthful  as  the  Mahomedans, 

ib.  5398,  5399 Are  more  intelligent  than  the  Mahomedans,  Edwards  5827. 

Probable  result  to  our  Government  of  any  great  improvement  in  the  education  of  the 

Hindoos,  DuffQ2QZ They  are  very  partial  to  our  language  and  literature,. Afor^Ame/n 

5105 ^The  higher  classes  pride  themselves  upon  speaking  English,  ib.  5191 At 

Hooghly  College  the  Hindoos  were  more  eager  to  learn  English  tnan  the  Mahomedans, 

Wise  6930 ^Thev  were  more  easy  to  instruct ;  they  are  more  sensible  of  the  advantages 

of  a  knowledge  of  English  than  the  Mahomedans,  ib.  6961.  6963 Hindoo  precocity 

was  very  remarkable ;  their  memorv,  in  many  instances,  was  most  astonishing,  ib.  6932 

Amongst  the  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans  there  is  a  prodigious  difference  according  to 

the  caste  and  class  to  which  they  belong,  DaffA\9^ The  Hindoos  are  of  castes  and 

classes  innumerable,  HalUday  3486 ^The    Hindoo  shows  a  greater  aptitude  for  the 

accountant's  office  than  for  the  judicial  office,  Hawkins  4317 Hindoos  look  upon  death 

with  the  greatest  unconcern,  but  with  them  fatalism  is  not  so  active  and  stimulative  a 
proceeding  as  among  the  Mahomedans,  Alexander  1137. 

See  also  Native  Agency.         Native  Character. 

Hindoostanee.    Is  the  military  language  of  the  sepoy  in  the  whole  of  Hindostan,  Melville 

107 All  the  Hindoos  learn  it,  ib.  112,  113 Out  of  52,773  soldiers  in  the  Madras 

army,  47,480  could  express  their  wants  in  Hindoosttmee,  ib.  113. 

Hooghly  College.  Is  one  of  the  higher  colleges ;  persons  of  very  low  description  are  admitted  ; 
no  attention  is  paid  to  connexions,  Thornton  5990-5991 Is  twenty-four  miles  from  Cal- 
cutta, J'Fise  6960 The  funds  wore  derived  from  a  Mussulman  endowment  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, ib.  6925 How  it  originated,  Wilson  7207 The  course  of  education  pursued 
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and  the  abjects  and  intention  of  the  formation  of  it  stated,  Wise  6924 Extent  to  which 

instruction  is  afforded  in  the  Oriental  languages,  ib.  6953 It  is  partly  a  Mahomedan 

college,  ib,  6952 Natives  of  eveiy  class  availed  themselves  of  it,  ib,  6926 ^Upon 

opening  it,  1,400  applicants  for  English  instro^on  came  with  about  200  Aralm  and  Per- 
sian students,  Trevelyan  6619 There  were  1,200  applicants  for  admission  when  the 

system  wts  introduced.   Wise  7048 The  number  has  since  diminiriied,  *.  7049 

And  why,  ib,  7049  etseq. Number  of  pupils  now  belonging  to  it,  ib.  6957 No  dis- 
tinctions of  caste  were  recognised*  ib.  6938 All  were  competitors  for  the  same  prizes,  ib. 

6940 Tliere  is  no  medical  class  connected  with  Hooghly  CoDege,  ib.  6966.  6999. 

See  also  Education, 

SoogUy  River.     The  navigation  is  very  difficult,  MelviU,  J.  C,  1501 ^Though  steam 

has  greatly  facilitated  it,  ib.  1502. 

Hoondies.     There  is  no  law  particularly  applicable  to  such  documents,  BailKe  4084 

They  are  never  used  for  Government  purposes,  ib.  4094,  4095 It  is  the  common  prac- 
tice in  attorney's  offices  to  treat  them  as  bills  of  exchange,  ib.  4097 ^It  is  a  safe  means 

of  remitting  money,  if  you  are  sure  of  the  credit  of  the  person  upon  whom  it  is  drawn,  4098. 

Eorse  Stud.    Was  broken  up  a  few  years  since,  Burlton  599. 

Horses.     Stud  horses  are  generally  vicious,  Napier  813 Cost  of  tlie  stud  horses  before 

they  are  fit  for  work,  ib. Also  cost  of  the  Gulf  horses  and  Arabian  horses,  and  of  the 

Australian  horses,  ib.  814 The  Australian  and  Cape  horses  are  excellent,  ib. Artil- 
lery and  cavalry  officers  generally  liked  the  Australian  horses,  ib.  819 Excellent  horses 

were  obtained  while  the  fair  was  established  at  Sukkur,  ib.  813 Could  get  Turcoman 

horses  by  establishing  a  fair  at  Peshawur,  ib.  815 ITiose  bought  at  fairs  are  generally 

stallions,  but  you  can  get  any  kind,  ib.  817 Stallions  must  be  picketted  by  the  legs 

and  head,  ib.  810 The  desert  tribes  use  mares,  ib.  812 The  Bombay  depot  for 

horses  ought  to  be  at  Sukkur,  Hyderabad  or  Kurrachee,  ib.  816. 

Mospitals.    Could  only  be  improved  by  giving  thorn  be^ht  and  batlts,  Nttpier  945. 
See  also  Barracks. 

Husband  and  Wife.    Cases  of  the  conversion  of  the  one  party  to  Christiaiuty  have  caused  a 
good  deal  of  embarrassment^  HaUiday  3686. 

See  also  Christiamky.         Conversions  and  Converts^ 

Hutting  Money,     Is  now  granted  to  the  Bengal  sepoy  on  change  of  quartersi,  J/elvUl  197 

Native  regiments  on  arriving  at  a  station  are  allowed  two  rupees  eadi  sepoy,  and 

the  superior  grades  proportional  sums  to  provide  themselves  with  huts  or  houses,  JJ^casider 

1269 When  reheved  they  are  taken  at  a  valuation  by  the  incoming  re^ment,  if  any, 

otherwise  the  loss  falls  on  the  men,  ib. As  lone  as  they  reaiain  at  a  statioo  they  sever 

set  more  tlum  the  two  rupees  on  their  first  arrivu,  ib.  1270 ^Tbe  aUowaaoe  should  be 

hirger,  or  permanent  huts  should  be  built  and  kept  in  repair  by  Government,  ib.  1272. 

Hyder  Jung  Bahaudoor.     Is  acquainted  with  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the  Mofuasil, 

4631 The  admmistration  of  justice  in  the  Supreme  Court  is  quite  satisfactory,  463& 

But  has  heard  complaints  of  the  Company's  Courts,  4637 On  the  ground  of  delay 

and  of  the  appeals,  4638 Would  combine  the  S  udder  Court  and  the  Supreme  Couit, 

and  make  them  a  court  of  appeal  direct,  4641 ^The  moonsiffs  are  not  sufficiently  paid, 

4647 ^The  natives  have  no  doubt  of  the  integrity  of  the  generalityof  them,  4648 

But  would  not  trust  the  inferior  officers  of  their  courts,  4650 The  natives  trust  the 

integrity  of  the  Emt>pean  judges,  4652. 

The  Small  Cause  Court  at  Madrashas  given  satisfaction  to  the  natives ;  it  works  well,  4657 

But  the  people  prefer  rather  the  Supreme  Court,  4658 For  though  the  rules  adopted 

for  the  Small  Cause  Court  are  very  good,  4660 ^The  judges  have  not  given  satisfaction, 

4661 Comparative  expense  of  the  Small  Cause  Court  and  of  the  Supreme  Court, 

4665 If  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Sudder  Court  were  combined,  the  appeal  to 

England  would  be  unnecessary,  4669-4671 Grounds  on  which  the  natives  are  dissatis- 
fied with  some  of  the  European  judges,  4672-4675 Is  not  acquidnted  with  particulars 

regarding  the  Madras  petition,  4676-4685. 

The  mode  of  administering  justice  in  the  Mofussil  would  be  satisfactory  if  it  was  well 

administered,  4686 The  law  is  not  bad,  4690 There  is  an  iomression  in  the  Madras 

Presidency,  that  by  sending  money  to  the  officers  of  the  court,  or  to  the  judges,  a  favourable 

opinion  may  be  obtained,  4700 Does  not  think  a  favourable  decision  virould  be  obtaiaed 

by  a  sum  of  money  from  many  judges,  4701 ^There  is  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  the 

integrity  of  the  judges  generally,  4710 But  the  system  of  suitors  sending  money  to  the 

vakeels  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  their  suits  is  general,  4711 Evidence  as  to  the  way 

in  which  the  money  is  apidied,  4712  et  seq. In  a  case  in  which  witness  was  ooncemed, 

between  700  and  1,ONDO  rupees  were  sent  to  bribe  a  sheristadar,  4720-4731 The  sheris- 

tadars  have  some  voice  in  those  matters ;  the  juc^es,  if  not  very  compet^at,  chiefiy  decide 
upon  their  opinion,  4738. 
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The  system  of  pdkw  i»  quite  different  in  the  P^reBidencj  and  in  the  country,  4740 

It  works  w«M  in  the  Presidency  j  bat  the  magistrates  reqinre  more  power  in  cases  of  petty 

thefts.  4741,  4742 The  tsiroahdars  and  dmSadars  are  ahnost  all  honest,  4743.     Village 

police  are  under  tahsildars.  4745 And  under  diem  talliwrs  and  peons,  4746 Life  and 

property  are  safe  under  the  country  police ;  but  not  so  much  so  as  under  the  Presidency 
police,  4747. 

The  natives  are  generally  active  in  performing  the  duties  of  justice  of  the  peace,  4751 

Nature  of  their  duties,  4751, 4752 It  has  been  agreeable  to  the  natives  generally ; 

but  they  ought  to  have  more  power,  4755 Additional  powers  which  they  ought  to  have, 

4758 Native  gentlemen  would  willingly  accept  the  office,  4759-4761 ^Stipendiary 

magistrates  have  no  control  the  police,  4763. 

Hypifihecaiion  of  Cr^ods^     Has  shared  in  the  prejudicial  effects  upon  commerce  which  the 

system  has  engendered,  Crawford  1902 It  cannot  be  placed  upon  a  better  footing,  ib. 

1903 ^The  Company  have  not  suffered  inconvenience  from  any  combination  against  it, 

I*.  1904. 

I. 

Idolatry.    Taxes  paid  at  Juggemauth  and  elsewhere  have  been  abolished.  Bird  7148 

Government  is  connected  with  idolatry  as  being  connected  with  the  estates  of  the  Temples 
in  Southern  India,  Keane  7854- Believes  that  the  number  of  pilgrims  to  Gya  and  Jug- 
gernaut has  decreased,  tb,  7861 Great  advances  have  been  made  by  Government  in 

discountenancing  idolatry,  ib.  7862— —Evidence  as  to  the  nature  of  the  patrom^  exercised 

by  Govenunent  in  appointments  to  the  Temples,  ib.  7863 The  allowances  made  to  the 

Temples  is  only  keeping  faith  towards  them  in  consequence  of  grants  made  by  former 

Governments,  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Cart  8212 Sometimes  they  are  in  lieu  of  Temple 

lanck  resumed  by  the  Government^  tb,  8215 But  there  is  a  continual  effort  to  get  quit 

of  the  connexion,  ih.  8219— — Remarks  upon  the  attendance  of  tnx^s  and  Europeans  at 
festivals  and  proeessions,  Uh  8221.  et  $eq. See  also  Juggernaut.        Pagodas. 

Immoral  Boohs.     The  circulation  of  them  has  increased  in  Calcutta;-  but  the  increase  in 
moral  and  Christian  books  has  been  much  greater,  Trevelyan  6817. 

Imprisonment.    Has  great  terrors  for  the  natives,  though  some  pretend  to  say  that  it  has 

none,  HalUdag  352^ The  longest  period  of  imprisonment  is  for  liie ;  but  that  is  as  much 

as  possible  commuted  to  transportation,  ii.  3534. 

India.    Bemnrks  upon  its  influence  over  the  snrrounding  countries,  Tretfelyem  6887 Its 

prosperity  is  retarded  by  the  settled  habit  of  the  natives  of  looking  to  Government  for  every- 
thing, H'/ffow^A^  3180,  p.  330 Its  advantages  to  us,  even  if  severed  from  our  dominion, 

T^evelgan  ^7\5  et  sea. Imports  and  exp€>rts  have  more  than  douUed  since  the  last 

charter,  ib.  S718 There  is  nothing  to  ftar  from  its  eoDsoUdntion  into  a  single  nation, 

the  raees  differ  so  much  from  each  other,  ib.  6741 With  regard  to  rearing  European 

children,  great  distinction  must  be  made  between  different  parta  of  India,  ib.  6738— It 

is  very  difficult  to  apply  any  general  principle  to  the  whoU-  of  India,  ib.  6739 It  is  the 

sink  to  which  the  scum  and  refuse  of  the  English  professions  habitually  gravitale,  ib*  6918 

Is  a  more  expensive  country  to  live  in  than  England,  Cameron  7393 India  was 

an  inquiring,  educiuted  country,  Keane  7904 Opinion  that  the  wealth  of  India  is  dis* 

appearing,  ib.  7779 Grounds  of  such  opinion,   ib.  7781.  7785^-7795 Has  in  all 

respects  been  sacrificed  to  this  country,  French  9025 Our  present  position  in  India  is 

altogether  strong,  Trevelyan  6796 Our  tenure  of  India  depends  upon  our  doing  justice 

to  the  natives,  and  gradually  opening  the  advantages  of  their  own  country  to  them,   ib. 

6717 It  is  our  plain  moral  duty  to  govern  India  as  well  as  we  possibly  can  for  the 

benefit  of  the  natives,  ib.  6748 Our  poficy,  if  tending  to  the  improvement  and  educa- 
tion of  India,  will  operate  to  postpone  the  separation  of  the  two  countries  for  a  long,  inde- 
finite period  ;  but  tne  opposite  policy  may  lead  to  a  separation  at  any  time,  e&.  6719.  6721 
The  education  and  employment  of  the  natives  will  lead  to  a  continuance  of  the  con- 
nexion with  England,  iJ.  6724 The  withdrawal  of  our  controlling  power  would  be 

the  signal  for  universal  anarchv  and  confusion,  23%^  6265 The  separation  of  England 

and  India  is  not  an  object  to  be  desired ;  the  premature  determination  of  our  domiBion 
would  be  the  greatest  misfortune  to  India,  Trevefyan  6720—  Constitutional  freedom  and 
Christianity  will  at  some  distant  period  make  the  Indians  capable  of  self-government  and 
self-defence,  ib.  6745. See  also  Education.         Government.         Native  Agency. 

Indian  Affairs  and  Indian  History.     There  is  a  great  want  of  good  books  upon  these  subjects, 
Campbell  S9 Id. 
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Indian  Allowance  to  the  Royal  Navy.     At  present  a  captain  gets  500/.  a  year  as  Indian 

allowance,  Melvitt,  J.  C.  1479 The  Admiralty  has  no  c^nizance  of  it;  it  is  the  gift 

of  the  Indian  Government,  Powell  1524 Received  the  Indian  allowance  in  China ; 

the  system  was,  when  you  came  within  a  certain  district  under  the  Indian  command  you 
got  batta,  Herbert  1950. 1952  ;  Melvill,  J.  C.  1431. 

Indian  Command.  It  is  now  divided  into  two ;  there  is  a  commodore  on  the  Indian,  and  an 
admiral  on  the  China  station,  but  it  is  under  one  command,  Herbert  1956— — New 
Holland  and  Australia  is  a  separate  command,  ib.  1957. 

Indian  Correspondence.  Should  be  put  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  correspondence  between 
the  colonies  and  the  colonial  office,  Trevelyan  6887. 

India  n  Na  vy.  Its  ori^n  and  progress,  Melvill,  J.  C.  1 397 At  an  early  period  the  Com- 
pany was  authorised  by  charter  to  exercise  martial  law,  but  in  the  Recorder's  Court  in 

Bombay  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  held  that  the  power  was  too  general,  ib.  1398 In  1827  the 

Company's  Army  Mutiny  Act  was  applied  to  the  Bombav  Marine,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, and  the  rank  of  the  officers  settled,  ib. In  1840  the  Legislative  Council  in  India 

was  authorised  to  form  a  naval  code  for  the  Indian  Navy,   tb.  1399 In  1828  the 

designation  of  the  force  was  chan^  from  Bombay  Marine  to  Indian  Navy,  ib.  1405 

In  1837  it  was  determined  gradusuly  to  convert  the  force  into  a  steam  navy,  ib.  1401 

It  formerly  consisted  chiefly  of  gun  brigs,  ib.  1409.     Strength  of  the  establishment  of 

seamen,  1425 The  establishment  of  officers  is  much  the  same  as  in  the  Royal  Navy,  ib. 

1430 There  is  not  much  diflference  in  Uie  pay,  ib.  1431 The  terms  first-rate  and 

second-rate  are  arbitrary  terms  fixed  in  reference  to  the  allowances  of  pay,  ib.  1435 

The  seaman's  allowances  only  consists  of  provisions,  ib.  1441 The  Company  engage 

boys  from  the  Marine  Society,  ib.  1447 Ships  buUt  in  England  are  generally  built  by 

contract,  ib.  1496. 

Since  the  service  has  had  a  martial  law  of  its  own  it  has  been  ver^  popular  among  the 
officers ;  it  was  impopular  when  they  were  serving  under  a  law  which  made  them  both 

soldiers  and  sailors,  Powell  1534 When  steam  was  first  introduced  it  was  unpopular, 

from  an  idea  that  it  would  be  changed  from  a  war  to  a  |)acket  or  transport  service,  ib.  1536 
The  packet  service  department  is  not  unpopular  now,  ib.  1537 Objections  to  dis- 
connecting the  Indian  Navy  from  the  packet  service,  ib.  1559-1562 — —Is  of  opinion  that 
the  East  India  Company  would  save  by  it,  ib.  1572. 

In  time  of  peace  the  vessels  are  employed  in  conveying  troops  and  stores,  cruising  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  Red  Sea,  on  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  Arabia,  and  in  surveying,  Mefvill, 

J.  C.  1403 ;  Powell  1644 Has  carried  troop  in  the  Memnon  at  the  rate  of  one  soldier 

per  ton,  tS.1654 In  the  diy  season  could  take  a  regiment  to  China,  or  any  part  of  India 

in  such  a  vessel,  ib.  1655 ^6ut  a  long  voyage  could  not  be  undertaken  on  account  of 

the  immense  quantity  of  baggage,  ib.  1657 Has  only  been  with  the  smaller  vessels  of 

the  Indian  Navy,  but  found  them  to  be  effective  in  every  way,  most  active  and  most  zealous ;. 
had  almost  as  much  confidence  in  them  as  in  Queen's  vessels  of  the  same  power,  Herbert 

1945 There  was  not  the  least  jealousy  between  the  officers  of  the  two  services,  ib. 

1946 Believes  that  Sir  William  Parker  has  publicly  expressed  a  very  favourable 

opinion  of  the  Indian  Navy  in  a  letter  to  the  Governor-General,  Potoell  1611. 

Modes  adopted  in  the  Indian  Navy  for  making  the  vessels  more  healthy  and  comfortable 

to  the  crews,  Powell  1614  et  seq. Is  of  opinion  that  allowing  the  men  to  sleep  on  deck 

under  awnings  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  the  service  is  more  healthy  than  that  of  the 

Queen,  ib.  1618.  1628 The  Indian  Navy  has  still  about  eight  or  nine  small  sniling 

vessels,  ib.  1626 The  number  of  ships  in  commission  in  time  of  war  is  nearly  the  same 

as  in  time  of  peace,  ib.  1638 In  time  of  peace  there  would  be  employment  for  the  total 

number  now  in  commission,  ib.  1643. 

The  different  ranks  of  officers  in  the  Indian  Navy  are  very  nearly  analogous  to  those  in 

the  Royal  Navy,  Powell  1511 Pay  of  each  rank,  ib.  1512;  Melvill  1437 Believes 

that  the  remuneration  of  officers  in  the  Koyal  Navy  with  the  Indian  allowance  is  greater  than 

that  of  an  officer  in  the  Indian  Navy,  Powell  1522,  1523.  1544 ^Each  grade  of*  officers 

in  the  Indian  Navy  is  junior  to  the  same  grade  in  the  Royal  Navy,  ib.  1632 ^The 

supply  of  officers  is  not  sufficient  for  the  service  of  all  ships ;  many  private  individuals  have 

been  admitted  into  the  service  to  fill  up  vacancies,  ib.  1634 The  officers  are  appointed 

in  the  first  instance  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  ib.  1579 But  since  the  general  introduc- 
tion of  steam,  every  midshipman  before  leaving  the  country  is  obliged  to  furnish  a  certifi- 
cate from  some  factory  of  his  general  knowledge  of  the  marine  engine,  ib.  1580,  1581 

And  he  must  pass  in  India  in   seamanship,   navigation  and  gunnery,  before  he  can  be 

Eromoted  to  be  a  mate,  ib.  1582 The  committee  for  examination  in  India  is  appointed 
y  the  superintendent  of  the  Indian   Navy,  ib.  1584 The  natives  have  petty  officers 

among  themselves,  called  serangtf  and  tind^s,  ib.  1599 The  serang  is  appointed  from 

the  superintendent's  office,  and  he  recommends  the  tindals,  ib.  1600 The  officers  have 

furlough  similar  to  those  in  the  army,  ib.  1521. 

Pay  of  able  seamen  in  the  Indian  Navy,  Melvill  1432.  1439;  Powell  1516 About 

one  third  of  the  crews  are  natives,  Powell  1532.  1597 ^They  amalgamate  very  well  with 
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the  Europeans,  ib.  1598 When  the  ships  were  ordered  from  Bombay  to  the  Irrawaddj, 

the  native  crews  were  removed  into  other  vessels,  and  the  Europeans  in  those  vessels  trans- 
ferred into  the  ships  required  for  active  service,  ib.  1 607 There  is  a  system  of  pensioning 

analogous  to  the  advantages  given  to  the  army  by  Lord  Clive's  fund  for  wounds  and  lone 
service,  Melvifl,  J.  C.  1445,  1446.  ^ 

Suggestions  for  performing  the  service  by  the  Royal  Navy  have  never  assumed  a  practical 

form,  MehiUy  J.  C.  1472 It  could  not  be  done  by  the  Royal  Navy  unless  it  was  a 

purely  local-  corns ;  the  advantages  would  seem  to  be  questionable,  ib.  1473 The  vessels 

of  the  Indian  Navy  are  prohibited  from  carrying  goods  on  private  account,  Crawford  1761 

It  was  a  hardship  to  some  extent,  ib.  1762 The  services  of  the  Indian  Navy  would 

be  as  well  performed  by  the  Queen's  ships,  ib.  1836 TTiough  there  maybe  some  advan- 
tages in  having  a  strictly  local  force,  ib.  1837. 

See  also  Bengal  Marine.         Indus  Navigation. 

Indian  Order.     Objections  to  the  establishment  of  a  separate  Indian  order  for  the  civil  service, 
Trevelyan  6889. See  also  Orders. 

Indian  Service.     It  is  not  specially  adapted  to  fit  a  man  for  successful   Colonial  Govern- 
ment, but  if  a  proper  selection  were  nmde,  Colonial  Governors  of  ability  might  always  be 

obtained  from  it,   Trevelyan  6896 It  is  such  a  forcing  system  that  it  will  make  a 

man  out  of  a  block,  ib.  6921 Is  not  sure  that  without  exclusiveness  there  would  not  be 

sufficient  inducement  to  young  men  to  devote  their  lives  to  it,  Cameron  7391. 
See  also  Civil  Service. 

Indigo  Plantations.     Are  carried  on  very  much  by  means  of  money  borrowed  from  houses 

in  Calcutta,  HaUiday  3673 The  most  useful  way  of  cultivating  indigo  is  to  cultivate 

it  for  yourself,   Wise  5278 If  you  advance  money  to   the   ryots  who  grow  it,  you 

are  liable  to  disappointment,  ib. The  crops  are  frequently  sold  twice,  in  neighbourhoods 

where  competition  is  going  on,  ib.  5282 The  cultivation  of  indigo  has  been  forced  on 

the  natives  by  the  system  of  advances,  5349.  5367 The  profit  is  greater  upon  it  than 

upon  cotton,  tJ.  5352 Indigo  is  not  grown  in  Bombay ;  in  Madnis  it  has  increased 

very  much,  ib.  5368 The  indigo  planters  in  India  have  not  a  monopoly,  though  they 

supply  laigely,  ih.  5369. 

Indiao  Planters.    Often  fight  for  the  possession  of  a  crop,  but  the  practice  has  been  going  out 
of  late,  Marshman  5157,  5158 Most  abound  in  Tirhoot,  Trevelyan  6743. 

Indo'Britons.    May  be  said  to  have  no  country,   for  they  have  no  civil   law  whatever, 
Trevelyan  6698 Observations  upon  them,  ib.  6698-6705 Their  character,  ib.  6698. 

Indus  Navigation.  One  branch  of  the  Indian  navy  is  the  navigation  of  the  river  Indus, 
Powell  1587 ^The  steamers  on  the  Indus  are  dl  the  property  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, ib.  1588;  Crawford  1781 The  vessels  on  the  Indus  are  chiefljr  employed  in  the  trans- 
port of  troops  and  stores,  Melville  J.  C,  1406 They  are  small  iron  steamers,  ib.   1407 

The  boats  sent  up  the  Indus  were   built  of  teak,  about   thirty  tons,  and  drawing 

thirteen  inches  of  water,   Cursetjee   1755.  1757 ^The    Indus  is  navigable   as  far  as 

Mooltan  up  the  Chenab,  and  to   Kala  Bugh  up  the  Indus,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 

Powell  1589 The  upper  rivers  are  not  navigable  during  the  cold  season,  ib.  1591 

With  a  flat  in  tow,  was  eighteen  days  in  going  up  to  Mooltan,  ib.  1664 ^Drawing  three 

or  four  feet  water,  ib.  1666 Had  not  much  difficulty,  1665 A  flat  and  a  steamer 

can  take  the  wing  of  a  European  regiment,  ib.  1657 Has  heard  that  the  channel  shifts 

more  than  in  the  Ganges ;  has  known  it  shift  eight  or  nine  feet  in  twenty-four  hours,  ib.  1667 

^The  pilots  are  stationed  thirty  or  forty  miles  apart,  ib.  1668 There  are  two  at  each 

station,  ib.  1669 Pilots  should  be  so  arranged  that  a  man  may  have  local  knowledge  of 

the  river  every  day,  Herbert  1960 The  trade  on  the  Indus  is  almost  entirely  in  the 

hands  of  natives,  Crawford  1775,  1776 Has  been  led  to  form  an  opinion  favourable  to 

the  officers  employed  on  the  Indus  for  energy,  skill  and  enterprise,  ib.  1838. 

ISFANTRY  : 

Infantry y  Regular.     The  native  infantry  is  157,711  strong,  Melvill  9 ^The  European 

infiuitry  consists  of  six  regiments,  ib.  19 Six  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-six 

strong,  ib.  30 Periods  Avhen  the  additions  to  the  European  infantry  principally  took 

place,   ib.   50.  52 The  increase   to  the  native  infantry  consists  chiefly  in  restoring 

the  two  companies  reduced  in  1828,  and  raising  the  Bengal  regiments  to  1,000  men  each; 
also  three  regiments  have  been  added  for  Bombay,  ib.  55 The  regular  infantry  regi- 
ments are  very  perfect,    Viscount   Gough  723 The   regular  infantry  requires   more 

officers,  Napier  832,  853 With  regard  to  the  infantry  officer,  on  the  whole,  the  advan- 
tages are  fully  equal  to  those  of  the  cavalry,  Alexander  1012 He  has  more  of  the 

practical  duties,  ib.  1013.  1015. 
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Is  FA  N  TR  K— continued. 

Infantry^  Irregular.     Irregular  infantry  amounts  to  39,388  men,  Mebntt  14 Their 

drill  ie  just  the  same  as  that  of  the  regular  in&ntrj,   VucoutU  Gough  724 And  are 

commanded  in  the  same  way  as  the  army  under  Lcwrd  Clire,  ib.  725 The  irregular 

infantry  is  in  very  superior  order  to  the  r^^lar,  and  why,  Napier  823-827. 

The  irregular  infantry  corps  raised  by  Lord  Hardinge  are  composed  of  Sikhs,  Melvill 

82 Their  conduct  was  very  exemplary,   Viscount  Gough  718 ^Funjaub  r^ments, 

raised  by  Lord  Dalhousie,  are  composed  of  Sikhs,  and  Punjaubees  not  Sikhs,  or  men  from 

Hindostan,  Melvill  82 Have  been  raised  with  very  great  success,  Viscount  Gough  717- 

719 And  will  probably  be  equally  eflScient  with  the  regular  infantry,  ib.  720  et  $eq. 

The  irregular  Sikh  infantry  regiment  ordered  to  reinforce  Eohat  was  in  admirable 

order,  but  badly  armed,  Napier  908 Funjaub  infimtry  regiments  are  very  good,  Napier 

959 Used  the  second  Punjaub  infantry  regiment  freely  m  the  Kohat,  and  never  saw 

finer  soldiers,  ib.  960 Two  of  the  Sikh  regiments  Ijave  volunteered  for  Burmah»  ViBcount 

Gough  719 They  will  volunteer  anywhere,  Napier  952 The  pure  Sikhs  are  very 

superior  soldiers.   Viscount  Gough  721,  722 And  have  none  of  the  prejudices  of  caste, 

ib.  735 ;  Napier  950 They  require  less  baggage  and  are  more  efficient,  Viscount  Gough 

735 Each  regiment  has  four  European  officers,  ib.  736 Had  some  difficulty  in  get- 
ting a  head-dress  for  them  without   outraging  their  prejudices,  ib.  729 Tl^r  dress 

described,  ib.  729-732 — —It  differs  from  the  usual  native  dress,  ib.  732 And  is  more 

like  the  police  uniform,  ib,  730 Immense  advantage  in  raising  Sikh  regiments,  if  you 

can  trust  them.  Napier  951 Has  doubts,  ib. Believes,  however,  that  they  are  well 

affected  to  their  officers,  ib.  961 But  would   prefer  mixed  regiments  to  pure  Sikb 

regiments,  ib.  962. 

Is  of  opinion  that  the  infantry  in  the  native  armies  is  of  little  use.  Pollock  395. 
See  also  Army.         Irregular  Corps.         Officers*         Sikhs. 

Infant  Schools.     The  establishment  of  them  recommended,  Trevelyan  6644 Advantages 

to  be  derived  from  them.  Wise  6995.  7025. 

Infai^mality.     Siiould  not  necessarily  vitiate  proceedings ;   such  a  resolution  was  proposed, 
and  if  agreed  to  would  have  had  a  very  great  effect,  iLushington  4424* 

Inheritance^  Law  of.     Never  could  ascertain  whether  a  Hindoo  turning  Mahomedan  forfeited 

his  patrimony  whilst  under  the  Mahomedan  rule,  Duff  4170-4174 ^The  conclusion 

would  be  that  he  would  not  incur  the  forfeiture  demanded  by  the  Hindoo  law,  ib.  4177 
The  right  of  inheritance  tmder  the  Hindoo  law  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  perform- 
ance of  certain  funeral  rites,  Marshman  6497. See  also  Lex  Loci. 

Inns  of  Court,     There  is  nothing  equivalent  to  them  in  India,  Perry  2544 Some  such 

institutions  should  be  established  in  India,  ib.  2546. See  also  Edu&ition* 

Inquiry.     Every  inquiry  in  India  excites  suspicion  in  the  first  instance,  Duff  6059, 

Inspection.     At  the  half-yearly  inspection  the  soldiers  are  asked  if  they  have  any  complaints 
to  make,  Viscount  Gough  783. 

Inspectors,     Of  vernacular  schools,  should  be  appointed,  Marshman  6489 Of  schools, 

should  be  appointed  as  in  England,  Bird  7120. See  also  Education. 

Instruction.    The  desire  to  give  instruction  is  one  of  the  good  parts  of  the  Brahminical  system, 
Trevelyan  6643. 

Interest.    Rate  charged  upon  money  borrowed  at  Calcutta,  HaUiday  3417-3421 Twelve 

per  cent,  was  the  legal  amount  allowed  in  the  courts,  Caldecott  5552-5554^-— Twenty- 
four  per  cent,  is  nearer  the  usual  amount  allowed  among  the  natives,  ib.  5554— —-It  is 
frequently  nnich  higher,  tb.  5556-6558. 

Internal  Communication.     Great  efforts  have  been  made  by  Government  with  a  view  to  its 

extension,  Marshman  6565 It  would  be  worth  while  for  the  Indian  Government  to 

borrow  money  for  improving  it,  Crawford  1873 It  would  repay  them  in  the  long  run, 

ib.  1875 It  would  lead  to  a  very  large  accession  of  revenue,  ib.  1877. 

See  also  Public  Works.        Railways.         Roads. 

Iron.     Sound  speculation  in  iron  will  afford  imp<»rtant  facilities  for  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways in  India,  Kennedy  7771. 

Iron  Vessels.    There  are  none  in  the  East  India  Company's  service,  except  for  river  service, 

Cursetjee  1738 Many  iron  vessels  have  been  lengthened,  but  none  built  at  Bombay,  ib. 

1740-1 — Are  not  preferable  as  sea  boats,  nor  more  free  from  varmin,  ib.  1741-1743. 
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Irregtdar  CanM.     Way  in  which  appointmeiitt  to  irregular  corpB  are  fiDed  up.  Cotton  347 

The  adjutant  and  the  second  incommaad  10  recommended  by  the  Commander-in-<!!hief» 

lb. The  commanding  oflScer  has  almost  exclusively  the  command,  acting  as  he  pleases, 

reporting  what  he  does  to  the  higher  aathorities,  and  subject  to  the  half-yearly  inspection 

by  the  general  of  division,  Viscount  Gough  685 The  oflScers  commanding  are  generally 

subalterns  or  captains.  Viscount  Hardinge  1987 Irregular  infantry  corps  have  been 

raised  in  the  Punjaub  with  very  great  success.    Viscount  Gough    7i8 Are  equaHy 

eflScient  with  the  regular  native  infantry,  ib,  720 The  drill  is  the  same,  ib,  724 

Two  of  the  regiments  raised  by  Lord  Hardinge  have  volunteered  for  Burmal),  ib.  719. 
See  also  Army.         Cavalry.         Infantry.         Sikhs. 

Irriga  TION.    There  is  no  system  of  irrigation  upon  the  Nerbudda  and  Taptee  rivers ;  there 

is  no  occasion  to  appropriate  their  waters  for  that  purpose,  Thornton  7469 But  further 

southward,  systems  of  irrigation  do  prevail  upon  the  Grodavery  and  Cauvery,  and  a  system 

is  about  to  be  applied  on  the  Kistna,  ib.  7470 About  5,000  square  miles  are  supplied 

with  vs^ater  by  these  rivers,  ib.  7472 The  water  is  secured  by  a  dam  thrown  across  the 

fivers,  and  diverted  to  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  right  and  left,  ib.  7473 There  are 

iiinor  systems  of  irrigation  in  Derah  Dhoon  and  in  Rohilcund,  ib. A  cubic  foot  of 

water  per  second  is  sufficient  for  the  annual  irrigation  of  218  acres,  about  one-third  of  a 

square  mile,  ib.  7483 Which,  as  one-third  only  is  irrigated,  is  sufficient  for  about  a 

square  mile,  ib.  7484 The  revenue  arising  from  tlie  irrigation  works  on  the  Godavery 

has  been  increasing  for  several  years,  ib.  7528. 

Irrigation  canals  are  probably  required  in  India  to  as  great  an  extent  as  roads,  Kennedy 

7565 Considers  the  irrigation  works  under  Col.  Cautley  very  valuable  works,  ib.  7678 — — 

Suggestions  with  a  view  to  general  irrigation  in  Bengal,  ib.  7685 Plan  proposed  would 

not  endanger  health,  ib.  7686 Irrigation  has  been  allowed  to  go  very  wild  at  Kurnal, 

ih,  7687 The  question  of  irrigation  is  more  important  than  that  of  the  navigation,  of 

the  Ganges,  ib.  7691 ^Believes  no  undertaking  will  be  so  profitable  as  irrigation  canals, 

ib.  7699. 

When  the  Madras  Presidency  first  came  into  the  possession  of  the  English,  the  works 

of  irrigation  generally  were  in  a  very  bad  condition,  Sims  8730 Statement  of  the  annual 

revenue  derived  from  irrigated  lands,  ih.  8734 Very  great  attention  has  been  paid  to 

worics  of  irrigation  since  the  time  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  fb.  8735 The  average  annual 

expenditure  of  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  is  70,000  /.,  ib.  8736 Results  of  the 

increased   attention  to    such    works  upon  the   revenue,    ib,    8738,  8739.    8750.    8752. 
Description  of  the  weir  or  dam  across  the  Coleroon  river,  called  the  Upper  Coleroon  Anient, 

ib.  8747 Object  of  the  work,  ib.  8748 Has  increas<»d  the  cultivated  land  from  540,000 

to  670,000  acres,  ib.  8750 Such  works  would  undoubtedly  repay  money  advanced  at 

four  and  a  half  or  five  per  cent,  in  a  very  short  period,  ib.  8753 Statement  of  the  sums 

expended  on  works  of  irrigation  in  Tinnevelly,  and  on  the  Godavery  Anicut,  and  the 

increase  of  revenue  arising  therefrom,  ib.  8754,  8755 The  increase  is  entirely  from  the 

land  collections;  there  is    no  payment  in  Madras  for  the  use  of  the  water,  ib.  8756. 
Increased  irrigation  has  led  to  tne  establishment  of  a  large  sugar  raa-mfactory  in  Rajah* 

mundry,  ib. Oa  a  very  large   stnUe,  with  all  the  improved  machinery  of  the  West 

Indies,  ib.  8759. 

The  greatest  difficulties  in  works  of  irrigation  are  want  of  a  sufficient  superintending 

and  directing  establishment,  of  engineers  and  of  subordinate  agetits,  ib.  8763 Sach 

works  are  immediately  under  the  collector,  rb,  8765 Mode  of  obtaining  the  reqitwite 

sanction  for  them  explained,  ib. New  works  must  go  to  the  Supreme  Government  for 

sanction,  ifr.  8766 — — Which  occasions  delay  and  inconvenience,  aiul  operates  unfavourably, 

ib.  8767 Caaee  referred  to  at  exanples  of  the  inconvenience  of  such  control,  iL  8768- 

S770.  8774. 

See  also  Canals.         Embankments.         Pablic  Works,         Tanks. 


J. 
Jagheedar  Horse.     Stationed  at  Belgaum^  was  raised  for  police  purposes,  Melvill  62. 

Jaghrre.    The  grant  of  a  jaghire  was  formerly  made  from  the  laml  re  venue,  Alexander  1176 

^It  IB  no  Mmger  given  as  a  reward,  tS.  1175 It  would  not  give  any  right  over  the 

ryots  in  the  Company's  service,  ib.  1177. 

Jot.    Jat  peasantry  between  Lahore  and  Agra  are  a  finar  race  than  oor  southern  pettrantry 
in  Enguind^  Tretrelyan  6704. 

Jejeebkay,  Sir  Jammijee.    Declined  to  sign  the  Bombay  petition,  WiUomghby  3161. 
^emmadar.     In  the  t>oIice  service ;  his  duties  and  pay,  HalUday  3564. 
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Jotee  Peraads    Case.    Referred  to,  LushingUm  4547.  4564 A  regular  barrister  web 

employed,  and  allowed  to  plead  in  Englidi,  ib.  4548. 

Judge  Advocate's  Department.    The  appointments  in  it  are  with  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
Votton  348. 

Judges : 

European  Judges,  generally : 

Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court* 
Judges  of  the  Sudder  Court. 
Zillah  Judge. 
Sessions  Judge. 

Native  Judges,  generally : 

Moonsiffs. 
Sudder  Ameen. 
Principal  Sudder  Ameen. 
CharoicteT  of  the  Native  Judges. 
Training. 

European  Judaes, — English  judges  should  administer  justice  in  the  English  language, 

ib.  2582 Juqges  ought  not  to  be  subject  to  removal  at  the  will  of  one  individual, 

Lushington  4577        Judges  in  India  are  chosen  with  insu£Scient  regard  to  fitness,  HalUday 

3323 Greater  attention  should  be  paid  in  selecting  them,  Wilhughby  2975 They 

are  not  so  fit  for  their  office  now  as  when  the  office  of  r^pster  existed,  Ueid  2933 Are 

not  equal  to  those  that  existed  thirty  years  ago,  Wilhughby  3012 ^Would  take  them 

from  persons  who  had  acquired  degrees  in  the  study  of  the  law,  but  not  &om  the  bar 
generally,  Cameron  7334. 

There  is  too  little  selection,  and  too  little  attention  paid  to  the  previous  training  of 

European  judges,  Halliday  3317 ^The  only  training  of  the  civil  judge  is  the  knowledge 

he  obtains  in  tiie  collector's  office  and  in  the  magisterial  offices,  Held  2906 ^A  man  can 

never  be  a  good  judge  imless  he  has  had  experience  as  a  collector,  ib.  2939 ^It  is  very 

desirable  that  he  should  have  had  previous  training  in  the  collector's  department,  Hawkins 

4330 It  affords  better  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  feelings  and 

character  of  the  natives,  ih.  4331. 

Reason  why  the  average  ability  of  judges  is  below  the  average  ability  of  collectors,  Camp' 
bell  3953 Judges,  if  competent,  take  no  advice  of  their  officials ;  but,  if  not  very  com- 
petent, cases  are  duefly  deciaed  upon  their  opinion,  Hyder  Jury  Bahavdoor  4738. 

The  judicial  functions  are  not  controlled  by  Government,  WilUmghby  2971 Judges 

freely  decide  against  the  Government,  without  the  least  fear  that  such  dedsions  will 

interfere  with  their  promotion,  ib,  3255 They  like  to  show  their  independence  of 

Government,    Campbell  3849 As  fiur  as  they  are   concerned   Government  is  at  a 

disadvantage,  ib.  3851 The  judges  at  Agra  considered  themselves  practically  inde- 
pendent, Lushington  4577. 

The  judges,  to  a  certain  extent,  have  power  to  alter  the  fees  in  the  courts.  Perry  2762 
Judges  have  the  power,  directly,  in  the  upper  courts,  and  indirectly,  by  recommen- 
dation, in  the  lower  courts,  of  removing  improper  persons,  Halliday  3329 Are  less  able 

to  find  facts  than  the  natives,  Lushington  4618. 

Would  make   the  judge  a  mere  judge  of  civil   and  commercial  matters,   excluding 

criminal  justice  and  landed  tenure,   Campbell  3854 ^The  judge  in  criminal  matters,  and 

in  cases  relating  to  landed  tenure,  should  have  been  a  magistrate  and  collector  first,  S). 

Would  maintain  the  criminal  administration  and  the  judicial  determination  of  landed 

rights  as  part  of  the  executive,  ib. 

Would  have  no  objection  to  be  tried  before   some  of  the   Company's  judges  in 

the  Mofussil,  Ryan  2369 Native  suitors  prefer  European  decisions,  Reid  2930 

Would  prefer  the  decision  of  the  English  judges  to  those  of  the  native  judges,  Baillie  401 1 

^The  natives  have  the  highest  opinion  of  their  integrity,  Lushington  4580 ^The 

natives  trust  their  integrity  generally,  Hyder  Jung  Bahaudoor  4652 There  is  a  feeling 

of  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  judges  generally,  ib.  4701.  4710 -Grounds  on  which 

the  natives  are  dissatisfied  with  the  European  judges,  ib,  4672-4674 Very  few  of  them 

have  sufficient  familiarity  with  the  native  language,  ib.  4675 They  generally  know  the 

language,  but  not  sufficiently,  Islam  Elian  4795 A  civil  servant,  when  once  appointed 

a  judge,  ought  not  to  be  removed  from  the  judicial  department,  Hawkins  4334 A  judge 

is  higher  paid  than  a  collector,  ib,  4336 It  might  be  usefiil  to  have  one  of  the  judges 

of  the  Supreme  Court  to  assist  the  judges  of  the  Sudder  Court,  Wise  5400. 

Judges 
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Judges — oontmued. 

Judgti  of  the  Supreme  Courts.     Have  but  little  experience  of  law  as  administered  in  the 

Mofhssil,  Reeve  5575 Have  principally  to  deal  with  questions  of  English  law,  ib.  5583 

More  of  their  decisions  have  been  reversed  than  of  the  Sudder  Courts,  ib.  5583. 

Sudder  Judge. — There  is  frequently  a  great  difference  in  opinion  among  the  judges  of 

the  Sudder  Adawlut,  BaiUie  3989 Never  heard  the  natives  express  anything  like  a 

suspicion  of  the  honour  of  the  judges  of  the  Sudder  Dewann^  Adawlut,  ib.  4026^— In 
Bombay  the  judges  of  the  Sudder  Court  go  round  by  way  of  circuit,  HaUiday  3369,  3370 

^ If  paid  as  high  as  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Bevenue,  there  would  be  no  hardship 

in  keeping  a  man  in  the  judicial  department,  Hawkins  4336 Does  concur  with  Mr. 

Millett,  that  the  Sudder  judges  generally  were  officers  of  judicial  experience,  Torrens 
8649— — It  is  almost  the  ruk  now  to  appoint  gentlemen  who  have  not  had  previous 
experience,  ib.  8658. 

ZiUah  Judge, — A  man  generally  becomes  a  zillah  judge  after  about  twenty  years' service 

in  India,  MiUett  2297 His  junsdiction  is  unlimited,  w.  2300 Tries  very  few  original 

suits,  ib.  2301 Zillah  judge  receives  about  3,000/.  a  year,  Perry  2694 ^^^^  ^^'® 

thrown  open  barristers  of  the  Supreme  Court  would  qualify  themselves  for  the  office,  ib. 

2579 A  man  sent  out  from  England,  having  had  an  English  education,  would  be  more 

valuable  than  the  ordinary  zillah  judge,  ib.  2572.  2577 He  now  chiefly  exercises 

appellate  jurisdiction,  Ryan  2407         And  has  immediate  superintendence  over  the  native 

judges,  BailKe  4:008 The  number  might  be  decreased  if  you  had  subordinate  judges, 

Campbell  3860 He  can  call  in  native  assessors ;  it  has  been  done  in  some  instances  with 

great  advantage,  2>t{2f  4213— ^The  appointment  cannot  be  held  by  a  native,  Hawkins 
4302. 

Sessions  Judge. — Formerly  delivered  the  gaols  twice  a  year,  now  the  Civil  Judge  is 
made  the  sessions  judge,  and  delivers  the  gaok  monthly.  Duff  ^207. 

Judges'  Clerks.    In  India  they  are  of  the  rank  of  gentlemen,  and  Europeans,  Perry  2779. 
2783 Never  heard  of  a  practising  barrister  being  a  judge's  clerk,  ib.  2786. 

Native  Judges: 

Native  Judges. — The  Moonsiff  is  the  lowest,  then  the  Amin,  the  Sudder  Amin,  and  the 

Principal  Sudder  Amin,  Hill  21 14 They  transact  about  99-lOOths  of  the  whole  business, 

ib,  2126 ^1  he  employment  of  them  to  transact  the  bulk  of  the  business  was  a  very  great 

improvement,  ib.  2138 Are  obliged  to  commence  in  the  lowest  grade,  and  Govemr 

ment  very  seldom  set  aside  that  rule,  Lushington  4523. 

Formerly  they  were  merely  selected  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  district  judge, 

Hawkins  4285 In  1840  or  1841  it  was  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  authorities  at 

Calcutta  by  a  process  of  examination,  ib.  4285 They  go  through  a  severe  examination 

before  appointed,   Ryan   2438 System   pursued  in  the  selection  and  promotion  of 

native  judges  explained,  Hawkins  4285 ^It  has  undoubtedly  been  advantageous  with 

reference  to  their  qualifications,  and  has  had  a  tendency  to  raise  the  character  of  the 

native  judicial  service,  ib.  4290 The  office  of  native  judge  is  much  coveted,  Marshman 

5104 Observations  upon  selecting  the  native  judges  from  the  bar,  Hawkins  4305 — — ^ 

They  might  be  selected  from  the  vakeels,  Baillie  3971 Are,  to  a  great  extent,  taken 

from  the  bar  at  Agra,  Lushington  4519,  4520 The  Mahomedans  have  been  preferred, 

beine  considered  as  superior  in  integrity  and  energy  of  character,  HaUiday  3326— ^  But  the 

Hindoos,  look  upon  the  Mahomedans  as  deficient  and  stupid  in  the  office  of  judge,  ib. 

They  are  generally  Hindoos,   Ryan  2421 Class  of  society  from  whence  the  native 

judges  are  taken,  halUday  3327,  3328 The  majority  of  them  are  Brahmins,  Willoughby 

3277 They  are  generally  of  good  caste,  though  not  the  highest,  Duff  4215 The 

extended  education  now  given  to  the  natives  has  a  tendency  to  form  a  class  from  whom 
they  can  be  taken,  Marshman  5105. 

Statement  of  the  pay  of  the  different  classes  of  the  native  judges,  Hawkins  4299 ; 

Marshman  5099 The  salary  of  the  moonsiff  is  too  small  for  his  responsibility,  MiUett 

2304 The  pay  of  the  native  judges  generally  is  thought  to  be  insufficient,  HaUiday 

3317.  3364;  Marshman  50%d.  5103. 

Moonsiffs, — Are  generally  taken  from  the  officers  of  the  Court,  Reid  2927 From 

the  middling  class,  t?. They  generally  belong  to  the  highest  class,  the  Brahmins,  but 

are  of  poor  families.  Perry  2689,  2690 In  regard  to  appointing  men  of  low  caste  to  the 

office,  reference  must  be  had  to  the  popular  feeling  in  the  district;  in  Soutliern  India  no 
respectable  native  would  go  near  the  court  if  a  Pariah  was  appointed,  DuffA2\%. 

Their  means  of  obtaining  a  legal  education  are  very  deficient,  Wdloughby  3282 The 

only  means  are  the  means  the  Mahomedans  have  in  their  Madrissas,  where  the  Maho^ 

medan  law  is  taught,  Baillie  4072 Students  appointed  to  the  office  invariably  make 

a  point  of  carrying  forward  their  legal  studies,  though  they  do  not  continue  their  studies 
in  English  literature,  Marshman  6432 Before  appointed  they  are  examined  before  the 
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judges  of  the  Sadder  Court,  aided  by  their  natiire  oCcen,  Wdhmghby  3279.  3284 A 

ttringeat  examinaCion  ]b  required  of  candidates  &r  the  offie^  Marshman  5007. 

Their  emoluments  are  too  small  for  their  responsibility*,  MiUM  2304 ^They  have 

very  large  jurisdiction,  and  are  by  no  means  sufficiently  well  paid.  Perry  2688 Pro- 
portion of  their  salaries  to  those  of  the  inferior  European  judicial  appointments,  i5.  2693 

Are  better  paid  in  Bombay  than  elsewhere,  WiUoughby  3274 Are  not  sufficiently 

paid,  HyderJung  Bahaudoor  4647 Emoluments  are  not  high  enough,  Manhman  5099. 

Would  be  an  improvement  to  allow  them  to  decide  siunmarily  aB  cases  of  debt  on 

bond  under  a  certain  amount,  Lushljiyt^n  4586 ^The  average  duration  of  a  suit  in  the 

mooBsifi^s  court  is  more  than  a  year,  Reid  2815 If  small  debt  causes  were  transferred  to 

the  junior  civil  servants,  the  moonsiff  might  be  entirely  dispensed  with,  BuiiUe  4031  ■ 
They  decide  about  100,000  cases  annually ;  the  office  is  of  great  importance  to  the  com- 
munity, Marshman  5099 ^Jurisdiction  of  the  moonsiff  is  limited,  at  Madras,  to  about 

foity  rupees,  and  at  Bengal  to  sixty  rupees,  f/i2/2114— — Jurisdictiou  of  the  first  and 
second  class  moonsiffs  in  the  courts  established  by  Mr.  Caldecott,  in  the  Saugor  district, 

Caldecott  5445 Iheir  pay,  ib.  5472 It  is  as  high  as  in  the  Regulation  ZVovinces, 

but  they  had  greater  responsibility  than  in  those  Provinces,   Caldecott  5474,  5475 

Believes  that  the  moonsiffs  are  to  do  some  part  of  the  magisterial  work,  Macphermm 
8699. 

Sudder  Ameen. — The  selection  of  them  is  vested  in  the  judges  of  the  Sodder  Court, 
WiUouffhby  3276, 

Principal  Sadder  Ameen.     Is  the  highest  ^rade  of  native  judges,  Hill  2114 He  has 

an  original  jurisdiction,  but  is  principally  employed  in  trying  appeals  referred  to  him  by  the 

zillah  judge,  ib.  2115 There  is  no  further  appeal  from  him  on  the  merits,  ib.  2118 

Some  of  them  have  a  criminal  jurisdiction,  iJ.2144 Are  appointed  by  the  Government, 

WiUoughby  3276 The  office  was  created  for  the  express  purpose  of  bringing  forward 

the  natives  in  the  higher  offices  in  the  administration  of  justice,  Halliday  3720 On  the 

whole  the  natives  were  pleased  with  the  appointment,  ih.  3713 And  it  certainly  has  had 

some  effect  in  ifaproving  the  character  of  the  native  judges,  Hawkina  4297 The  office 

was  established   about   twenty    years   ago,    HiU   2149;    Marshman  5097 A   native 

would  reach  the  office  after  about  fifteen  years'  service,  ib,  5101 He  has  unlimUed 

jurisdiction  as  to  the  amount  of  property  he  decides  upon,  fVilUmghby  3031 ;  Hawkins  4300 
He  has  a  very  large  independent  jurisdiction,  Halliday  3730 Without  any  assist- 
ance or  any  check,  except  the  appeal,   PFillougJd/y  3032 Would  hesitate  to  advance 

them  to  the  hi^est  post  of  all  on  account  of  the  want  of  moral  principle,  Hawkins  4300 

It  might  lower  the  general  tone  of  the  administration  of  justice   throughout  the 

country,  ib. They  get  a  very  good  salary,  Perry  2691 Are  sometimes  employed  as 

assessors,  Beid2SZl. 

Jurisdiction  of  the  native  judges  at  Bombay  stated,  Willoughhy  3031 Would  have 

no  objection  to  having  one  in  the  JSudder,  or  in  any  collective  court,  but  would  not  give  a 
single  native  superintendence  over  other  judges,  Campbell  3939— — Course  pursued  if  a 
native  tlunks  that  he  has  a  cause  of  complaint  agiunst  a  native  judge,  Hawkins  4291. 

Their  Character. — On  the  whole  the  character  of  (he  native  judges  has  improved  of  kie 

years,  Reid  2925 The  certainty  of  European  revision  bis  no  doubt  had  great  effect  on 

their  character,  Lushington  4516 ^The  character  of  the  natives  appmnted  to  the  office  of 

Principal  Sudder  Amin,  Sudder  Amin,  and  MooB^ff  has  gradoally  improved ;  the  two  supe- 
rior offices  were  created  by  Lord  William  Bentinck,  almit  twenty  years  ago ; .  with  seme 

exceptions,  the  experiment  has  completely  succeeded,  ib, The  office  is  much  coveted, 

ib.  5104. 

The  native?  make  very  good  judges,  Millett  2303 When  well  looked  after,  the  natives 

make  \  ery  good  judges,  /few/ 2837 ;  M  ise  5376 Cannot  say  much  fw  their  integrity,  Reid 

2820 Their  chief  deficiency  is  a  want  of  integrity,  Halliday  3323 Does  not  think 

ill  of  their  integrity,  Lushington  4514 Never  h^rd  the  natives  hint  a  suspicion  of 

their  being  bril^,  A.  4585 There  is  no  doubt  of  their  integrity  in  ^na^,  Hyder 

Jung  Bahaudoor  4648 Never   heard  their   want  of  integrity  comjdamed  of,  He^ 

Suderool  Islam  Khan  4791 The  natives  consider  them  io  a  great  degree  free  from 

venality,  Marshman  5098 Cannot  say  that  they  are  conrupt,  W  t#f  7379 But  are 

influenced  by  their  feelings  towards  the  parties  and  by  the  prejudices  of  caste,  ib.  5380. 
5389. 

They  give  very  good  decisions  generally,  Reid  2819 Are  extremely  apt  for  the 

judicial  office,  CampoeU  3937 Acquit  themselves  for  the  most  part  greatly  to  tlieir 

own  credit,  jDw/f  4158.  4163 Are  very  efficient  in  the  judicial  office,  jLushington  4514 

They  are   very  acute  and  anxious  to  show  that  they  are  qualified  for  the  office 

Marshman  5097 Has  been  much  struck  with  their  capacity  and  power  of  adminis- 
tering justice*  Ryan  2420 They  discharge  their  judicial  duties,  legally  speaking,  very 

well.  Perry  2549.  2687 Their  judgments  are  extremely  good,  ib.  2550 In  every 

respect  superior  to  those  of  the  Europeans,  ib,  2753,  2754 ^Reasoning  from  the  number 

of  appeals,  opinion  of  their  decisions  is  very  favourable,  WiUoughby  3035. 
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Sufficient  atteotira  is  not  paid  to  their  tramiog,  Halliday  3317;  DuffA2^Z They 

want  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  jurisprudence  and  c^^e  laws  of  evidence,  HaUiday 

3323 ^'1  be  $^reat  defect  in  tiie  nrntive  jo^^  has  arisen  fn»n  the  wasit  of  pvoper  legal 

training,  Dvff  4164.  4203 Notwitbstwcfing  the  examination,  whidi  was  a  gieat 

improvement  upon  the  existing  state  of  things,  t^.  41G4. 

See  also  Administration  of  Justice.         AppeaL         Bar.         Courts  of  Justice.         Civil 
Service.         Coilector.        Judicial  Training.        Jury  System.        Legal  Education. 

Judicial  Appointments.  Are  announced  in  the  Gazette  by  the  Judicial  Secretary,  Wtlloughby 
3011. 

Judicial  and  Revenue  Department.     Should  not  be  interchangeable  all  through  the  course  of 

a  civil  servant's  life,  Ryean  2444 The  selection  of  the  Judicial  Bcanch  should  be  optional, 

subject  to  a  veto  from  the  Grovemraent,  HawUns  4339 'ITie  examination  should  be 

more  rigid  previous  t«)  entering  it,  tb.  4342.  ■    ■  See  also  Civil  Serviee. 

Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  In  cases  of  special  reference,  do  not  wt  exactly  as  a 
Court  of  Appeal,  and  give  judgir.ent;  but  report  their  opinion,  which  is  submitted  to  tlie 
Queen,  and  when  approved  o^  is  transmiit^  to  the  Board  of  Control,  with  the  Act  of 

Council  approving  ot  it.  Reeve  5564.  5566 The  want  of  a  gentleman  acquainted  with 

the  Mofussil  law  in  India,  is  considered  a  very  great  defect  in  its  constitution,  Marshman 

5210 Ignorance  of  the  law  in  the  Mofussil  frequently  causes  embarrassment,  Reeve 

5574 A  judge  of  the  Mofussil  would  be  a  useful  member  of  the  Committee  to  hear 

appeals  from  India,  ib.  5576-5678 There  is  frequently  great  difficulty  found  in  deciding 

cases  depending  upon  Indian  law,  Pembertou  Leigh  3761 There  are  no  arrears,  properly 

speaking,  before  it,  ib,  3781. See  also  Appeals. 

Judicial  Department.    Natives  have  shown  great  aptitude  for  it,  Z>tt^6233^ Training  for 

i(  will  be  much  simplified  when  the  law  of  India  is  codified,  Trevelyan  6589. 

Judicial  Office.  Before  employm«it  in  it,  a  man  should  go  through  the  Kevenue  Department, 
Halliday  3442. 

Judicial  Officers  in  India.     Hold  their  office  during  pleasure.  Hill  2215 Education  of  a 

legal  character  ^ven  in  puUic  institutions,  would  be  likely  to  turn  out  good  judicial 
officers,  but  training  in  the  practice  of  the  court  is  absolutely  necessary,  Marshman  5115. 

Judicial  Offices.  The  great  thing  to  promote  purity  in  judicial  offices,  is  to  have  sufficient 
laws  and  a  sufficient  system,  ^emp^e//3938. 

Judicial  Service  (Native).    The  native  judicial  agency  has  been  exceedingly  useful,  and  has 

worked  well,  WiUou^hby  3029 It  is  in  a  great  d^ree  owing  to  the  right  of  appeal,  ib. 

3226 The  practice  is  to  begin  with  being  moonsiff,  and  to  pass  through  the  inferior 

grades  before  being  admitted  to  the  higher  gntdes,  BaHUe  4027 The  native  ministerial 

officers  are  persons  of  a  low  social  rank,  aM  oflen  of  not  veij  ^ood  diaraeter,  Halliday 

3328 A  superior  class  of  men  has  lately  come  into  the  judici^  service,  Hawkins  4298 

Opinion  is  very  unfavourable  with  respect  to  their  character,  Edwards  5830— 

Is  of  opinion  that  die  time  has  arrived  when  the  native  law  officer  may  be  dispeased 
with,  Baillie  4114. See  also  Native  Agency. 

Judicial  System.  In  India,  consists  of  two  distinct  parts,  the  one  for  the  Presidency  towns, 
founded  on  Acts  of  Parliament  and  letters  patent  from  the  Crown,  the  other  for  the  pro- 
vinces, resting  almost  entirely  upon  acts  of  the  local  government,  HUl  2090 Tl»e 

original  judge  being  distrusted,  provision  is  always  made  for  an  appeal,  which  is  a  great 

defect  in  the  system,  ib.  2129 The  proceeding  also  are  very  technical,  ib,  2128 

It  has'been  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  the  judges  have  no  previous  training  before 

they  become  judges  of  appeal,  Caldecott  5546 Would  not  return  to  the  old  system  of 

registrars,  ib. Bemedy  suggested,  ibj See  further  Administratioji  of  Justice. 

JUDICIA  L  Training.   There  is  a  great  want  of  the  means  of  judicial  training  in  India,  Reid 

2921 Is  stronglv  of  opinion  that  some  Judicial  training  is  necessary,  Campbell  3854 

Both  Europeans  and  natives  would  be  unproved  by  something  more  than  they  have 

now,  Lushington  4515 It  would  raise  the  standard  of  qualification  both  for  European 

and  native  judges,  Hawkins  4323 There  is  nothing  equivalent  to  inns  of  court  in 

India,  Perry  2544 But  some  such  institutions  ought  to  be  established,  tb.  2546 

Suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  judicial  training  in  India,  Ryan  2404.  2406- 

2411 ;  HaUiday  3321;  Baillie  4114;   Wtlloughby  2999,  3000 -Mr.  Elphinstone's  plan 

is  the  best,  IV illoughby  2998 A  greater  amount  of  judicial  training  might  be  advan- 
tageously given,  Baillie  4113 Would  recommend  a  course  of  law  lectures  for  the 

students  at  Haileybury,  Wtlloughby  2980— Would  suggest  something  like  a  university 
to  give  degrees,  Halliday  3321 Concurs  with  Mr.  Cameron's  petition  recommend- 
ing it  as  part  of  the  system  of  education  at  the  Government  colleges,  ib.  3334,  3335 
Woula  establish  one  or  two  law  lectureships,  which  could  be  attended  by  all  candi- 
dates for  the  judicial  department,  DuffAlQA, A  college  for  legal  education  should  be 
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placed  at  the  seat  of  the  Supreme  Groyemment,  but  not  if  the  Supreme  Goyemment  is  at 
Calcutta,  on  account  of  the  climate,  Campbell  3931  ——Would  suggest  a  school  for  l^al 

education,  Ltuhington  4618 Way  in  which  the  natives  acquire  their  l^al  knowledge, 

Hawkins  4324 Would  train  them  for  the  higher  judicial  offices  by  making  them 

vakeels,  BaiUie  4044. 

Mr.  Shakespeare  complained  very  much  of  the  want  of  judicial  training  in  the  Company's 
servants  since  the  abolition  of  the  offices  of  registrar  and  deputy  registrar,  Ryan  2443 

^It  would  be  very  advantageous  to  employ  the  junior  civil  servants  in  the  lower 

judicial  departments,  Baillie  4033 Small  debt  causes  might  be  removed  from  the 

moonsiff,  and  transferred  to  them  with  very  good  effect,  ib.  4033.  4039, 4040 Sug- 
gestions with  a  view  to  affording  some  legal  education  to  the  European  judges,  Hawkins 

4325 ^Is  not  aware  of  any  r^ular  way  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  law  of  India 

beyond  the  lectures  delivered  at  Haileybury,  Duff62SS ^Would  recommend  keeping 

the  judicial  department  separate,  Torrens  8638 And  would  have  the  European  cove- 
nanted functionaries  appointed  to  very  subordinate  offices,  and  so  trained  for  the  higher, 

ib.  8638,  8639 Doubts  if  it  would  operate  prejudicially  by  displacing  natives,  ib.  8646 

It  would  be  useful  if  he  sat  occasionally  in  court  with  the  judges,  or  was  obliged  to 

attend  the  Supreme  Court  in  Calcutta,  ib.  8641 He  should  have  the  practical  educa- 
tion which  is  always  obtained  in  this  country,  ib.  8642. 

See  also  Administration  of  Justice.        Civil  Service.        Code.         ^Education.         Hailey^ 
bury.         Legal  Education. 

Juggernaut.    Lord  Broughton's  despatch  respecting  our  connexion  with  Juggernaut  has  not 
yet  been  carried  out.  Tucker  8365. See  also  Idolatry. 

Jury  System.     Exists  at  the  Presidency  in  criminal  cases ;  but  doubts  if  it  could  be  established 
in  the  interior ;  it  did  not  answer  in  Ceylon,  Perry  2804,  2805— —But  it  has  been  tried 

usefully  in  Assam  and  Tenasserim,  ib.  2806 Thejury  system  in  India  is  quite  futile, 

B£id  2829 A  jury  system  such  as  we  have  in  England  would  not  act  well  in  India, 

Campbell  3942 A  jury  would  never  be  an  efficient  instrument  in  criminal  cases,  ib. 

3944 ^Opinion  upon  the  subject  generally  is,  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  attended  with 

much  advantage  in  India,  BailKe  3981 The  jury  system  was  only  in  the  form  of 

assessors  in  Bengal,  ib.  3982 Objections  to  introducing  it  in  India,  ib.  4030 ^The 

present  system  of  juries  might  be  extended  with  advantage,  Lushington  4453 At 

present  they  are  no  more  than  assessors,  ib. The  people  were  satisfied  with  their  decisions, 

and  approved  of  the  system  as  long  as  you  treated  them  as  assessors,  and  kept  them  before 

you,  ib.  4454 ^The  proper  working  of  the  jm-y  system  in  India  does  not  depend  upon 

the  judge's  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  evidence,  ib.  4622. 

There  would  be  a  difficulty  in  finding  juries  for  the  trial  of  Europeans  in  the  Mofussil, 

Ryan  2368 Government  is  never  very  popular  with  juries  either  here  or  in  India, 

Perry  2715 There  are  no  materials  among  the  natives  to  constitute  what  we  should  call 

a  jury,  Reid  2834 ^The  effect  of  admitting  natives  to  the  grand  and  petty  juries  has  been 

Very  good,  WiUoughby  3258 Instance  showing  the  advantage  of  having  the  assistance 

of  a  jury,  Lushington  4615 Would  in  many  cases,  and  to  a  useful  extent,  aid  the  judge 

in  discriminating  falsehood  from  the  truth  in  evidence,  t6.4616 Would  use  jurymen  to 

find  the  facts,  and  as  assessors,  ib.  4617 ^Would  be  sorry  to  try  any  heavy  criminal  cases 

without  native  aid,  ib.  4621 ^Reason  why  the  natives  object  to  serve  on  juries,  ib.  4457 

Never  detected  a  dis^ition  to  let  off  a  Brahmin,  or  a  man  of  high  caste,  ib.  4459 

The  natives  are  very  indifferent  to  trial  by  jury,  and  do  not  appreciate  it  as  we  do  in 

this  country,  ib.  4460. 

See  also  Administration  of  Justice.  Courts  of  Justice.  Code.  Evidence. 

Judges..        Punchayet. 

Justices  of  the  Peace.     Their  commission  runs  in  the  name  of  the  Governor  in  Council ;  but 

the  Governor  nominates  them,  WiUoughby  3259 It  is  obttuned  from  the  Supreme 

Court ;  the  intervention  of  which  is  quite  unnecessary,  ib. Duties  of  justice  of  the 

peace  described,  Hyder  Juwg  Bahaudoor  4750-4752 T*he  natives  are  generally  active  in 

performing  the  duties  of  justice  of  the  peace,  ib.  4750 They  were  appointed  in  the 

time  of  Lord  Elphinstone's  Government,  ib.  4753 Previously  the  Company's  officers 

performed  the  duty,  ib.  4754 ^I'he  appointment  of  natives  to  the  office  is  agreeable  to 

the  native  population  generally,  ib.  4755 But  they  ought  to  have  more  power,  ib. 

Native  gentlemen  willingly  accept  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace,  ib.  4761. 

K. 

Kamavishdars.     Are    appointed    by   Government   on    the    magistrate's  recommendation, 
WiUoughby  3124. See  also  PoKce. 

Kattywar.     The  British  agent  there  is  only  invested  with  political  authority,  Willougliby 
3248. 

Kazee.. 
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Kazee,     Mahomedan  law  officers  in  the  Company's  Courts;  the  opinion  of  the  natives  i^ 

rather  in  favour  of  their  honesty,  Baillie  3994 Was  originally  the  judge  of  the  Maho- 

medan  law ;  but  under  our  system  in  India  it  is  merely  a  name  for  two  kinds  of  officers; 
Baillie  4079. See  also  Courts  of  Justice. 

Kazee  ool  Koozzat.  Is  the  name  given  to  the  head  of  the  Mahomedan  law  officers  who  resideel 
at  Calcutta,  Baillie  4079. 

Keancy  Bev.  W,  In  1846  t\ent  out  with  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  as  a  missionary  canon,  and 
remained  in  the  diocese  of  Calcutta  three  years  and  a  half,  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
away  from  European  society,  7774 Is  of  opinion  that  the  wealth  of  the  country  is  dis- 
appearing, 7779 Grounds  of  such  opinion,  7781 Wealth  is  disappearing,  but  there; 

is  some  temporal  prosperity  too,  ib. The  people  purchase  English  ^oods  instead  of 

the  native  to  a  great  extent,  they  are  so  much  cheaper,  7783 There  is  a  freer  distri- 
bution of  money  now  than  formerly ;  even  if  the  amount  is  less,  there  is  noAV  a  greater 

degree  of  confidence,  and  more  free  use  of  it,  7784 The  signs  of  poverty  extend  to 

the  state  of  the  land  and  its  cultivation  ;  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  impaired  state  of  the 

roads  in  Bengal,  and  the  filling  un  of  the  tanks,  7785,  7786 The  consumers  are  not 

destroyed,  they  are  only  reduced  in  wealth,  7788 Attributes   the  poverty  to  the 

absence  of  the  means  of  conveying  produce ;  of  canals  for  irrigation,  and  above  all  to  the 

want  of  market,  7795 Also  to  tlie  influx  of  steam  manufacture,  the  removal  to  England 

of  wealth,  and  to  the  extortion  of  the  Zemindars,  ib. 

In  the  large  towns  drunkenness  is  gi'catly  increasing  among  the  natives,  7797 But 

only  where  the  abkari  system  exists  -,  means  the  licensing  of  the  shop  creates  the  sin  of 

drunkenness,  7798.  7800 Evidence  as  to  the  way  in  which  shops  get  established  when 

they  are  not  wanted,  7800 The  worst  feature  of  the  system  is  that  the  Abkari  Euro- 
pean Commissioner  is  so  far  away  from  his  subordinates,  7801 The  amount  of  revenue 

raised  is  the  general  test  of  a  good  officer  in  India,  7802 But  the  European  civil  servants 

are  the  strongest  condemners  of  the  abkari ;  they  are  not  induced  to  wink  at  practices 
which  they  would  otherwise  reprehend,  7803, 

The  salt  tax  is  a  most  oppressive  tax,  and  the  greatest  temporal  curse  upon  the  country, 

7805 The  price  is  very  large,  and  the  article  filthy,  7806 The  natives  call  it  black 

salt,  ib, Does  not  believe  that  the  tax  represents  more  than  one-third  of  the  imposition^ 

and  yet  the  article  is  infinitely  deteriorated,  7807,  7808 Looks  upon  it  as  a  monster 

grievance,  7809 Would  not  propose  an  unlimited  introduction  of  European  salt,  but 

would  let  the  natives  manufacture  their  salt  as  they  do  their  other  commodities,  or  let  the 
Government  distribute  the  salt  under  their  own  authorities  as  they  distribute  their  spirits 

now,  7814 The  superintendent  of  salt  chowkies  should  exercise  the  same  check  upon 

the  sale  and  quality  as  he  now  does  upon  the  taxation ;  the  Government  also  should  retail 
it  more  than  they  do,  7815. 

Travelled  in  a  small  native  boat,  7816 Stopped  every  night  and  landed  wherevet 

thtre  were  villages  to  preach  the  gospel,  7817 Was  in  three  villages  a  day,  on  an 

average,  7820 Gave  a  gospel  to  take  home  to  all  who  would  come  and  take  it,  7822 

Is  ever  returned  to  the  villages,  7823 The  tour  was  strictly  an  itinerating  tour,  iK 

And  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  the  effect  produced,  7824. 

Considers  the  character  of  the  Government  native  servants  imposes  an  awful  responsi-- 

bility  upon  the  Government,  7825 Their  principle  seems  to  be  to  oppress  and  to  cheat 

and  to  extort  bribes,  7827 The  "Calcutta  Keview"  constantly  exposes  it,  7828 

"Tlie  Autobiography  of  Panchcowreykan"  is'  in  the  main  undoubtedly  true,  7830 

It  is  notorious  that  properly  passes  into  the  hands  of  Government  servants,  ib, The 

first  step  to  remedy  the  evil  is  to  pav  them  according  to  their  responsibilities,  7832 

Has  no  doubt  that  the  natives  might  nil  very  high  offices  with  as  much  advantage  to  the 

state  as  to  themselves,  7834 Would  only  make  a  native  a  member  of  council  after 

having  tried  him  in  the  office  of  collector,  and  found  him  trustworthy,  7835 A  native 

in  the  council  would  exercise  a  good  influence,  16. The  elevation  of  the  character  of 

the  lower  native  servants  of  the  Company  would  greatly  tend  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  lower  classes,  7836. 

Considers  that  the  statement  in  the  *^  Calcutta  Eeview,"  that  1,000  pei'sons  are  daily 

brought  down  to  the  Ganges  to  be  exposed,  is  too  strong,  7840 But  rarely  a  day  passes 

when  travelling  without  seeing  the  sick  at  the  Ghauts,  7843 Is  of  opinion  that  the 

practice  is  frequently  resorted  to  for  the  purposes  of  murder,.  7845 And  that  it  might 

be  safely  suppressed  by  the  Govtniment,  7847 Though  it  would  be  difficult,  the  prac- 
tice is  so  prevalent,  7847 Suggestions  with  a  view  to  its  suppression,  ib, Government 

might  also  put  an  end  to  the  exhibitions  of  stlf-ipflicted  cruelties  now  seen  in  the  streets,  ib. 

And  might  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  dancing  women  of  the  temples ;  it  is  a 

description  of  slavery  of  a  most  awful  character,  7848 Government  should  adopt  some 

means  of  providing  a  home  for  orphans,  for  the  children  of  criminals,  and  lor  children 
after  a  famine,  7849. 
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The  Government  is  still  connected  with  idolatry  as  being  connected  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  estates,  and  in  the  patronage  of  the  temples  in  Southern  India,  and  in  pay- 
ments to  Juggernaut ;  believes  that  the  number  of  pilgrims  to  Gya  and  Juggernaut  is 

decreased,  7583-7861 The  patronage  exercised  by  the  Government  in  the  temples  is, 

instead  of  the  priests,  appointing  to  vacant  offices,  the  representative  of  the  East  India 

Company  does  so,  7863.  7866 But  is  not  personally  aware  of  any  instance  in  which 

Government  has  appointed  a  priest,  7868 Government  has  made  immense  advances 

by  its  severance  of  itself  from  temples  and  pilgrim  taxes,  and  in  the  reduction  of  the 
prestige  of  the  Government  connexion  with  Juggernaut  and  other  false  gods,  7862. 

Education  was  the  missionary  duty  to  which  witness  specially  turned   his  attention, 

7869 Considers  that  the  Government  plan  is  highly  efficiently  carried  out;  visited 

most  if  not  all  the  large  English  schools  in  Bengal,  many  of  the  smaller  ones,  and  some 

of  the  vernacular ;  believes  that  they  were  all  in  an  efficient  state,  7874 Excepting 

the   vernacular   schools,  which  are  in   an  inefficient  condition,   7876 The   efficient 

schools  are  only  for  pupils  who  learn  English,  and  of  the  higher  class,  7877 The  edu- 
cation given  in  such  soiools  makes  the  pupils  much  more  proficient  than  youths  in  our 

grammar  schools,  7878 The  natives  go  to  the  schools  in  expectation  of  obtaining 

access  to  Government  employment,  but  Government  servants,  who  have  the  patronage, 

don't  much  like  English  taught  students,  7879 Derives  that  opinion  from  pensooal 

intercourse  with  Government  servants,  7880,  7881 ^Their  expectations  are  as  much 

above  as  their  qualifications  are  below  the  practical  standard  of  Government  employ, 
7881. 

The  moral  effect  of  English  instruction  is  certainly  evil ;  it  does  away  with  a  ^reat  deal 
of  the  influence  of  heathen  discipline  without  substituting  any  moral  influence  in  its  place ; 
it  also  gives  them  unity  of  opinion  and  political  thoughts,  which,  without  religious  prin- 
ciples, produce  almost  unmixed  evil,  7882 Opinions  as  to  the  moral  evil  of  the  presoit 

Government  education  referred  to,  ib. ^Witness  is  not   of  opinion   that  education, 

unaccompanied  with  Christian  instruction,  is  unmixed  evil  to  India,  because  our  English 
education  is  not  unmixed  with  Christianity  ;  they  teach  a  great  deal  of  Christianity 
without  professing  it,  and  that  gives  great  encouragement  with  regard  to  the  results  of 

the  system,  7883 ^The  English  books  taught  have  undoubtedly  sometimes  a  favourable 

effect  in  bringing  the  students  to  the  missionaries,  7884. 

If  Christianity  was  taught  in  the  schools  the  natives  would  attend,  7885 Number 

attending   the   missionary   schools    compared   with  the   Government  schools,   ib. ^It 

would  only  be  in  the  case  of  Government  coming  forward  in  a  prominent  and  direct  way, 
that  any  difficulty  mi^ht  arise,  7890 The  Government  exhibit  rather  more  than,  indif- 
ference to  the  spreadin^p  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  they  rather  lean  against  the 

missionaries,  7892 ^'l  ne  strength  of  the  Church  Establishment  in  India  is  not  much  to 

the  honour  of  religion,  7894 It  was  generally  supposed  in  India  that  the  Government, 

by  the  despatch  called  the  Gagging  Despatch,  prohibited  their  servants  from  forwarding 
the  cause  of  the  missions,  7895,  7896 — ^Thinks  that  if  the  Government  were  to  assist  the 

missions  now  it  would  work  well,  7897 Though  they  do  best  when  free  fixwn  the 

entanglements  of  Government,  7899. 

There  was  a  certain  amount  of  education  very  widely  spread  through  India  when  we 

took  possession  of  it,  7901 We  have  not  taken  it  up  and  engrafted  it  on  our  own 

system,  7902 The  two  systems  might  have  been  united   with  great  effect  if  the 

(xovemment  had  entered  into  the  subject  of  education  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  7903 

India  was  an  inquiring,  educated  country,  7904 It  was  not  necessary  to  exclude 

teaching  the  Bible  from  the  Government  schools,  7905 It  might  have  been  introduced 

with  perfect  safety,  7907 Opinion  of  Mr.  J.  Keer,  m.  a..  Principal  of  Hooghley  Col- 
lege, to  the  same  effect,  quoted,  ib, The  position  that  the  Government  have  adopted, 

in  regard  to  education,  is  that  of  neutrality,  7908 Does  not  think  that  neutrality 

really  possible,  7909 Thinks  that  even  the  exclusion  of  the  Bible  has  a  tendency  to 

make  people  curious  to  know  what  it  is,  7984. 

The  enforced  uniformity  of  system  hinders  improvement,  7910 The  Calcutta  sys- 
tem has  not  the  confidence  of  civilians  and  people  generally,  7911 It  is  the  English 

national  system  imported  into  India,  ib. Is  of  opinion  that  the  system  of  villi^  ver- 
nacular schools,  with  large  provincial  schools,  a  lower  standard  of  English  literature,  the 
Scriptures  being  allowed  to  those  who  choose  to  read  them,  is  preferable  to  any  other,  ib. 

And  also  a  grant  in  aid  to  all  efficient  schools  not  connected  with  Government,  ib. 

At  present  the  Madras  system  has  shown  nothing ;  the  funds  are  accumulating,  and  the 

only  result  is,  200  boys  are  educated  in  an  efficient  way,  7912-7916 ^One  reason  is,  they 

are  told  that  they  must  not  introduce  the  Btble,  7917 Believes  that  Lord  Tweeddale 

wished  the  Bible  to  be  introduced,  but  only  on  condition  that  it  was  introduced  into  all  the 
Government  schools  as  a  matter  of  course,  7918. 

^  The  ecclesiastical  staff  of  the  country  consists  of  three  bishops,  forty  chaplfdns,  and 
eighty  assistant  chaplains,  7920 Statement  of  the  resolutions  of  the  threefold  con- 
ference of  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  the  Christian  Knowledge,  and  Church  Mission- 
ary Societies,  on  the  subject  of  an  increase  in  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  the 

country 
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«(win*ry  and  on  edaoation,  7922 The  number  of  chaplains  is  certainly  inadequate  to 

the  wants  of  the  country,   7927 Facts   illustrating  such   opinion,   7929-7935 

Chaplains  fihoold  be  required  to  learn  the  native  languages;  they  are  the  only  covenanted 

EkiwpettDB  who  are  not  required  to  learn  them,  7936 Are  the  worst  paid  covenanted 

servants  in  the  East  Indies,  7938 A  missionary  is  a  more  independent  man,  generally 

speaking,  7^940 ^Disadvantages  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  a  pecuniary  point 

of  view;  it  seems  paid  too  little,  or  all  the  other  services  far  too  much,  7941-7946 

Is   of  opinion  that  there  are  ample  opportunities  for   a  local  church  in   India,  7946. 

There  ure  seven  churches  in  Calcutta,  7947 Served  by  ten  or  twelve  chaplains,  7948 

-Ousht  to  be  served  by  clergymen  supported  by  the  congregations,  7949 A  sum 

of  fifty  ^diousand  pounds  has  been  raised  for  the  building,  and  30,000/.  for  the  endowment 

fund  of  St.  PauVs  Cathedral  at  Calcutta,  7953 But  a  charter  of  incorporation  has  not  yet 

been  obtained,  7^54-7958 Reasons  for  regarding  a  grant  of  a  charter  as  an  important 

object,  7960  ^^eq. Opinion  is  that  there  is  not  any  security  without  a  charter,  7965 

CsJcutta  Cathedral  is  pretty  well  filled  on  Sundays,  8013. 

A  very  little  efibrt  put  a  stop  to  the  existence  of  slavery  in  India ;  it  was  almost  like 

an  aeeident,  7966^ believes  tnat  niaking  the  testimony  of  a  slave  legal  upset  the  whole 

system,  7967 From  the  facility  with  which  Lord  Hardinge  stopped  the  progress  of 

public  works  on  Sundays,  and  Lord  Dalhousie  repealed  the  Taw  affecting  converts,  is  of 
opinion  that  the  Government  might  be  bolder  in  doing  away  with  the  abuses  of  heathen- 
dom in  India,  7968.  7970. 

The  missionary  efforts  in  India  are  at  present  threefold :  first,  itinerating ;  secondly, 
evai^elizing  the  neighbourhood ;  thirdly,  exercising  pastoral  care  of  the  Christians ;  also 
the  work  of  Christian  education  is  strictly  missionary,  7971 ^The  number  of  mission- 
aries is  about  400  clergymen  and  1,600  native  agents,  7972 A  large  number  of  catechists 

are  being  trained  witn  a  view  to  their  ultimate  ordination,  7991 ^The  great  body  of 

missionary  agents  are  catechists  and  school-teachers,  7974 ^Digest  of  the  results  of  the 

mission,  extracted  from  the  Calcutta  Rview,  ib. The  missionaries  are  the  most  popular 

men  in  India,  7975 Missionary's  emoluments  stated,  7976 Believes  that  in  spite  of 

every  difficulty  the  work  of  making  the  Grospel  known  is  hastening  on,  7978.  7983 Is 

of  opinion  that  more  concert  and  more  organization  would  do  harm,  7979 Considers 

itinerating  is  a  very  important  work  in  India,  7980 It  spreads  a  general  knowledge 

of  Christianity;   but  taking  a  more  limited  circuit,  and  r^eating  the  visit,  influences 

more  certainly  the  villages,  and  more  immediate  fruit  is  the  result,  7981 It  is  best 

to  combine  the  two,  7982. 

The  converts  in  India  are  calculated  at  94,045,  excluding  Armenians,  Syrians,  Coptics, 

and  Roman-catholics,  7985,  7986 Conversion  has  not  made  much  progress  in   the 

Northern  Provinces,  but  the  little  shown  there  is  of  a  very  superior  order,  7988 It  is  a 

daily  progress;  the  Brahminical  principles  are  not  now  regarded  as  they  used  to  be,  7990 

Is  not  in  favour  of  attempting  a  system  of  medical  missions,  7992 Doubts  the 

success  of  the  system  of  Christian  villages,  7994 Considers  that  a  convert  can  do 

more  good  among  his  heathen  relations,  7995. 

Statement  of  the  advantages  which  missionaries  derive  from  the  Government  of  the 
East  India  Company,  7999  et  seq. Are  indebted  to  the  Company  for  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  and  the  true  exhibition  of  law  on  the  part  of  the  European  covenanted 

servants  of  the  Company,  8000 The  only  party  peculiarly  under  disability  is  the 

Company  themselves,  7999 Arising  from  the  corruption   of  witnesses  by  the  other 

party,  8002,  8003 Government  might  assist  the  missionary  work  by  the  introduction 

of  the  Bible,  securing  teachers,  and  by  making  the  chaplains  learn  the  language,  8008. 

gOlO ^The  adopting  of  a  proselyting  system  by  the  Government  is  unquestionably  not 

desirable,   8015 ^Statement  of  indirect  means  by  which  missions  might  be  assisted, 

8016-8019 ^There  is  no  ground  for  what  is  called  the  pledge  of  non-interference;  the 

Christian  community  should  be  recognised  in  all  acts  of  legislation,  and  all  Christian  en- 
dowments encouraged  and  protected,  8019. 

Would  wish  Government  to  regard  the  children  of  Europeans  in  a  more  favourable 

light,  8020 We  have  not  yet  done  what  ought  to  be  done  for  the  country  bom 

population,  8022 ^The  funds  collected  for  the  Protestant  College  at  Madras  are  idle  for 

want  oi'  aid,  ih. 

Kennedy^  Lieutenant- Co/onel  John  Pitt     Went  to  India  as  military  secretary  to  Sir  Charles 
Napier  in  1849  ;  was  consulting  engineer  to  the  Government  of  India  in  the  railway 

department,  and  head  commissioner  to  report  upon  public  works  in  Bengal,  7563 In 

the  Himalayas  constructed  a  new  road  to  do  away  with  the  practice  existing  in  the  Hill 
States  of  tribute  labour,  7564 It  Avas  also  intended  as  a  commercial  road  between  the 

?lains  and  Thibet,  ib. Statement  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  road  was  made^ 
565 The  chief  difficulty  in  carrying  on  works  in  I  ndia  is  the  want  of  an  efficient  supply 

of  subordinate  officers,  iO. Witness  bands  in  a  copy  of  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  cmcera 

employed,  ib. It  is  impossible  to  make  the  extent  of  roads  required  at  the  high  rate 

which  works  usually  cost  under  the  Military  Board ;  there  are  not  above  3,000  or  4,000 
(20-^Ind.)  O  2  miles 
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miles  of  good  metalled  roads  in  India,  ib. Irrigation  canals  are  required  to  as  great  an 

extent  as  roads^  ib. 

The  cheapness  of  land  and  labour  is  peculiarly  fiivourable  to  the  construction  of  works, 
7571 The  attention  of  witness  was  first  called  to  economising  expenditure  in  the  con- 
struction of  roads,  when  with  Sir  Charles  Napier  in  Cephalonia  about  1822;  7572 

Where  there  was  only  about  15,000/.  a-year  for  the  expenses  of  Government  and  for 

public  works,  7573 Statement  of  the  way  in  which  the  expenditure  was  economised  in 

Cephalonia,  7575-7578 In  the  Himalaya  works  the   estimated  expense   of  a  road 

eighteen  feet  wide,  reduced  to  12  feet  at  the  cliffs,  was  130/.  per  mile,  supposing  the  whole 
labour  paid  for ;  a  great  deal  of  it  was  tribute  labour,  7580 In  some  parts  recom- 
mended a  mere  mule  track  capable  of  future  enlargement  to  a  carriage  road,  7581 

Lieut  Briggs'  last  report  shows  an  average  cost  for  a  twelve-feet  road  of  155/.  per  mile ; 
the  actual  money  paid,  deducting  tribute  labour,  was  123/.,  7581 There  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  materials,  7583 Blasting  was  everywhere  required  to  a  great  extent* 

7584 The  estimates  included  everything  excepting  powder,  and  a  portion  of  the  tools, 

7586,  7587 Description  of  the  tracks  by  which  the  traffic  in  the  Himalayas  is  at  pre- 
sent carried  on,  7591 On  the  new  road  the  maximum  gradient  was  3  in  lOO;  7598 

There  was  one  tunnel  near  Simla  560  feet  long ;  it  cost  about  61  /. ;  the  cost  of  a  tunnel  for 
a  single  line  of  railway  Avould  be  about  4 /.  Is.  per  yard  forwaixl,  exclusive  of  powder, 
7599.  It  would  be  an  interesting  and  useful  application  of  convict  labour  if  Government 
were  to  permit  the  Bombay  Railway  Company  to  employ  convict  labour  in  tunneling 
the  Ghauts,  7600 It  is  very  good  labour,  and  if  properly  applied,  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing most  important  results,  7603 Found  the  natives  very  clever  as  superintendents, 

but  requiring  distinct  training  and  well  defined  rules  for  their  guidance,  7604. 

In  Hill  roads  the  chief  cost  is  in  the  formation ;  in  the  plains  the  cost  of  fomiation  is 
small,  that  of  metalling  considerable ;  the  practice  is  generally  to  metal  the  roads  with 

burnt  clay,  7607 It  stands  the  rains  very  well,  but  with  heavy  traffic  soon  wears,  7610 

^The  road  from  Calcutta  to  Allahabad  was  not  uniformly  good,  7614 Has  travelled 

by  horse  dawk  at  the  rate  often  miles  an  hour  between  Allahabad  and  Meerut,  7616 

The  bridges  are  very  good,  7619 Are  wide  enough  for  two  bullock-carts  to  cross  at 

once,  7620 They  are  fine  stone  bridges,  ib. One  or  two  were  down,  but  could 

easily  be  repaired,  7619.  7622 They  have  regular  stage- waggons  above  Allahabad, 

7626,  7627 The  road  from  Benares  to  Meerut  is  very  good,  7629. 

Is  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  very  injurious  to  put  tolls  upon  any  new  road  in  India, 

7631 ^It  is  very  difficult  to  levy  a  toll,  7632 In  the  plains,  the  road  is  frequently 

the  only  part  upon  which  the  people  do  not  tmvel,  7647 Tolls  are  levied  at  ferries, 

7634 It  was  intended  to  form  them  into  a  fund  for  making  cross  roads,  but  they  have 

not  generally  been  applied  in  that  way,  7638 The  only  sound  principle  of  roads  is  to 

make  them,  and  leave  all  the  world  to  travel  on  them  freely,  7643 Considers  Go- 
vernment directly  responsible  for  the  construction  and  repair  for  all  ix)ads,  and  though  the 
application  of  tribute  labour  may  be  justifiable  for  their  first  construction,  after waras  the 

maintenance  of  them  should  be  borne  by  the  public  revenue,  7644 ^Would  not  have 

tribute  labour  where  the  revenue  can  bear  the  cost  of  labour,  7645 Any  system  of 

cross  roads  should  be  placed  under  local  superintendence,  but  the  Government  should 

look  to  the  laying  out  and  construction  of  the  works,  7646 In  India  everything  must 

go  from  the  centre,  7648 ^The  result  of  the  ancient  municipal  system  is,  that  nothing 

was  done,  7649. 

Believes  that  the  branch  of  public  works  has  been  taken  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

Military  Board,  7650 Military  Board,  how  constituted ;  the  result  was  waste,  confusion, 

^nd  delay,  and  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  recommend  a  complete  change  in  the  system ; 
recommended  that  in  each  Lieutenant- governorship  an  individual  responsible  officer  should 

^le  charged  with  the  works,  7651 As  a  deliberative  body  a  commission  may  be  useful, 

but  it  is  a  very  bad  head  for  an  executive  department,  7654 But  of  all  commissions  the 

Public  Works  Committee  of  the  Military  Board  was  the  worst  constituted,  7654,  7655 

A  great  deal  of  the  expense  of  the  Delhi  Board  would  be  owing  to  it,  7656. 

There  are  two  ways  of  constructing  public  works,  the  one  by  contract,  the  other  by 

f)rivate  agency ;  the  arrangements  of  a  contractor  are  always  good,  but  you  rarely  see 
abourers  under  an  agent  so  well  managed  as  a  contractor's  party,  ib. Efforts  are 

being  made  to  extend  the  contract  system ;  considers  contracts  should  be  very  limited  in 

their  extent,  7657 Is  of  opinion  that  contracts  will  be  obtainei  if  tenders  are  aJled 

for  with  judgment,  but  a  great  deal  of  trouble  must  be  taken  in  the  first  instance,  7659 
^There  is  a  great  necessity  for  superintendence  in  works  in  India,  7661. 

Buildings  at  Umballah  appear  pretty  well  built,  7664 So  at  Dagshai  and  Lahore, 

7665 Brick  is  used  at  Lahore ;  stone  at  Dagshai,  7666 Mortar  is  very  good,  7668 

In  making  a  road  with  bricks  it  is  better  to  pave  it  with  the  bricks  on  end,  7679 

Stone  is  generally  used  for  bridges,  otherwise  brick,  7671 The  roads  usually  travelled 

on  are  just  the  ordinary  field,  7674. 
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Considers  the  irrigation  works  under  Colonel  Cautley  very  valuable  works,  7678 

The  embankments  in  Bengal  are  a  source  of  great  expense  to  the  Government;  the  space 
for  water  is  generally  less,  and  the  sections  of  the  embankments  inferior  to  what  they  ought 

to  have  been,  7679 A  commission,  some  time  ago,  recommended  that  they  should  be 

left  to  a  state  of  nature,  7680 Is  of  opinion  that  any  project  on  the  subject  ought  to 

embrace  two  principles,  a  general  irrigation  of  the  land,  with  a  ^ower  of  correcting  the 

course  and  facilitating  the  exit  of  the  water  after  having  made  its  deposit,  7685 It 

would  not  endanger  health,  7686 At  Kurnal,  irrigation  was  allowed  to  go  very  wild, 

7687 A  slope  of  five  to  one  is  the  best  for  embankments,  in  order  to  secure  their 

standing,  7688.  7757. 

It  would  not  be  a  judicious  investment  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Granges,  even 

at  a  moderate  cost,  7682 Some  enorineers  have  suggested  improvements  at  a  cost  of 

60,000/.  a  mile,  7683 Has  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  works  upon  the  Ganges  Canal,  7689 

'ITie  navigation  of  the  Ganges  is  a  secondary  question  to  that  of  agricultural  irrigation, 

7691 Would  like  to  see  the  whole  of  its  waters  applied  to  agricultural  production,  7693 

By  applying  the  principle  of  private  enterprise  to  canals  and  embankments,  you  would 

be  putting  away  lar<ie  profits  from  the  Government;  no  undertaking  will  be  so  profitable 
as  irrigation  canals,  7699. 

Statement  of  what  has  been  projected  with  regard  to  railways  in  India,  7700, 7701 

And  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  selection  of  and  after  working  of  railways  should  be 

based,  7702 ^Kegula ting  features  of  the  country  described,  t6. Is  of  opinion  that 

a  good  system  of  railways  would  enable  you  to  reduce  one-fourth  of  your  army,  ib. 

System  of  ndlways  recommended  by  witness  stated ;  the  projects  would  embrace  about 

5,177  miles,  at  an  average  cost  of  5,000/.  a  mile,  7703 The  principle  should  be  to  run 

as  few  trains  as  possible,  with  the  heaviest  loads  possible,  and  at  a  moderate  speed,  and  to 

give  the  engine  the  greatest  possible  advantages  with  respect  to  inclines,  7704 The 

valley  lines  will  generally  fulfil  those  requirements,  and  be  the  cheapest  lines,  7705 

Would  rather  take  all  possible  diHiculties  in  a  sea  coast  lino  than  cross  the  hills,  7708 

Would  rather  face  three  miles  of  inundation  ;  with  a  slope  of  1  in  330  it  would  require  a 

base  of  ninety  miles  to  ascend  the  Ghauts,  7709 With  steep  gradients,  you  must  have 

numerous  trains,  and  nothing  is  so  expensive  in  milways  as  a  great  multiplication  of  trains, 

7712 It  is  difficult  to  suggest  any  case  so  difficult  as  not  to  be  preferable  to  an  ascent 

of  1,700  feet,  7714 With  regard  to  the  railway  from  Calcutta  to  Raj-mahal,  does  not 

apprehend  any  great  difficulties  from  inundations,  7719 For  the  present  would  recom- 

juend  breaks  at  the  mouths  of  the  Jumma  and  Sonne,  7721 It  is  after  all  a  question  of 

expense,  7722 Does  not  think  that  there  would  be  any  insupemble  difficulty  from  the 

large  tracts  of  sand  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  7724 As  to  the  possibility  of  executing 

railways  by  private  enterprise,  the  first  railway  which  opens  and  pays  well  will  settle  it  in 

favour  of  private  enterprise,  but  if  useless  expenditure  is  incurred,  the  other  way,  7727 

It  is  not  dangerous  for  Government  to  give  a  guarantee  to  a  company  in  the  first  instance, 

7728 Thecontiact  of  the  Bengal  Company  is  high,  7732 Single  lines  are  proposed, 

excepting  the  first  forty  miles  from  Calcutta,  7734 Would  take  ground  enough  for  two, 

7735 And  use  iron  sleepei-s,  7737 The  average  cost  would  be  about  5,000/.  a  mile,  if 

iron  can  be  had  at  a  reasonable  price,  7740 Suggestions  with  a  view  to  secure  economy 

in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  railways,  7742 ^The  price  of  land  per  mile  in 

Lower  Bengal  is  about  500/.,  7743 For  about  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  acres,  7744 

Would  rather  have  a  level  line  at  14,000/.  a  mile,  than  a  steep  one  at  7,000  a  mile,  7751 

It  is  important  to  carry  a  line  into  the  Deccan,  but  merely  for  the  traffic  of  the  Deccan, 

7752 Access  to  Candeish  and  tlie  northern  part  of  Berar  would  be  better  attained  by  a 

coast  line,  than  by  a  line  through  the  Deccan,  7754 A  railway  from  Allahabad  to  the 

Upper  Provinces  would  run  nearly  in  the  line  of  the  intended  canal  irrigation,  7767 It 

would  not  be  desirable  to  pass  the  one  01  the  embankment  of  the  other,  7768 Has  no  doubt 

but  that  sound  speculation  in  iron  in  India  will  afford  impoitant  facilities  to  the  construc- 
tion of  railways,  7771 There  is  coal  in  the  ii*on  districts,  but  not  of  a  ver}'  good  kind, 

7772. 

Kensington  College.    Referred  to,  Pasley  5743. 

Kerr^  Mr.  J".,  M.A.  Opinion  upon  the  question  of  introducing  the  Bible  as  a  class  book  into 
the  Government  schools,  Keane  7907. See  also  Appendix  (H.)  Second  Report^  p.  476. 

KhytdL  The  same  criminal  law  was  administered  there  as  in  the  provinces,  but  we  depended 
a  good  deal  more  upon  the  village  system  of  responsibility,  Campbell  3809 ^'Fhe  in- 
structions were  to  conform  to  the  regulations,  ib.  3810 In  the  Revenue  Department, 

had  special  instructions  for  the  most  part  conformable  to  those  of  the  North  Western 

Provinces,  ib.  3811 It  had  a  civil  code  of  its  own  entirely  differing  from  any  in  the 

Regulation  Provinces,  Campbell  3811 Believes  that  it  came  from  some  other  non-regu- 
lation province,  ib.  3812 Previous  to  1843  should  say  there  was  no  law  at  all,  ib.  3817 

Some  of  the  villages  kept  up  a  kind  of  fight  with  the  Government,  paying  their 

.revenue  outside  the  gates,  ih.  3843. 
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Kulin  Brahmins,     Plvq  the  highest  grade  of  the  highest  caste,  Ihff  6103 Are  akme 

entitled  to  more  wives  than  one,  ib.  6184. 

JSjirnal     Has  been  given  up  eight  or  ten  years,  MehUl  170 During  the  later  years  of 

its  occupation  the  mortality  there  was  very  great,  ib,  171— -^Some  years  back  it  was 

considered  a  healthy  place,  Lord  Gough  739 I'he  European  troops  have  been  removed, 

but  there  are  three  officers  there  ;  it  is  a  etud  station,  ib.  740. 


Labour,  Is  very  much  wanted  in  the  settlements  in  the  Straits,  and  is  very  valuable,  Hal- 
Uday  3538 In  India  the  supply  of  labour,  as  well  as  money,  is  limited,  Sims  8853. 

Labourers.     In  India  may  be  had  for  3d.  a  day,  Kennedy  7599.  7645. 

La»Khiraj.     Meaning  of  the  tenure  so  called,  Baillie  4064 Depends  upon  the  validity  of 

the  document  unaer  which  the  lands  are  held.    Torrent  8554 The  tenure  existed 

before  our  possession  of  the  country,  but  the  parties  were  required  to  register  the  docu- 
ments to  ensure  their  validity  afterwards,  ib,  8560— -It  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  1765  to 

establish  the  right,  ib,  8562 Considers  that  a  document  must  have  been  produced  in 

every  case,  ib.  8565 If  the  original  document  was  lost,  proof  that  it  had  been  regb- 

terea  as  valid  would  be  sufficient,  ib.  8666 But  proof  omy  that  the  land  had  been 

held  rent-free  from  the  time  of  Ackbar  would  not  establish  the  presumption  of  an  original 

good  title,  ib.  8565.  8567        -The  law  requiring  registration  is  a  British  law,  ib.  8568 

Generally  the  registers  are  not  carefully  kept,  ib.  8571 It  is  frequently  difficult  to 

discover  whether  a  document  has  been  registered  or  not,  ib.  8573 Has  heard  com- 
plaints of  the  administration  of  justice  with  regard  to  rent-free  tenures,  ib,  8574,  8575. 

See  also  Land  Tenures.         Tenures. 

La  Martiniere,  The  institution  is  always  full,  and  many  wplicants  cannot  be  admitted,. 
Wise  7089 It  bestows  an  excellent  education,  and  affords  religious  instruction,  modi- 
fied in  a  certain  degree,  ib. 

Land  Revenue,     They  never  sell  for  it  in   the  North- Western  Provinces,  Lushington  4595 

Looks  forward,  to  the  time  when  It  will  be  entirely  collected  by  natives,  Trevelyan 

6588 Madras  and  Bombay  are  very  much  behind  the  North- Western  Provinces  in 

land  revenue  arrangements,  ib.  6774. 

Land  Sales.     Would  concur  in  a  law  to  discontinue  the  sale  of  land  in  the  execution  of 
decrees,  Lushington  4592 Objects  of  such  a  measure,  ib,  4593. 

Has  been  an  advocate  of  land  sales  for  many  years,  French  9029 ^But  not  upon 

the  principle  followed  on  the  Bengal  side,  ib,  9030 Would  allow  the  cultivator  to 

purchase  the  Government  tax,  all  other  demands  on  his  farm  remaining  in  force,  ib. 

Tracts  of  land  long  out  of  cultivation  would  be  disposed  of  on  condition  of  l)aying  the 

village  its  dues,  2^. Would  expend  the  proceeds  on  the  improvement  of  the  country, 

ib,  9031 At  present  the  people  of  India  cannot  invest  their  money  in  landed  property, 

of  which  they  are  exceedingly  lond,  ib, Landed  proprietors  are  becoming  day  by  day 

extinct,  ib. 

Land  Tenures.     Statement  of  the  different  land  tenures  existing  in  India,  App,  (C.)  Third 
Report,  p.  144  e^  seq. 

Languages : 

Oriental  LaTiguages.  —There  is  but  little  use  in  teaching  them  in  this  country,  liyan 

2440 They  are  better  acquired  in  India  than  in   this  country,   Willoughby  2984 

Instruction  in  the  Oriental  languages  should  be  given  in  the  East,  Halliday  3398.  3401 

Only  the  alphabet,  a  few  of  the  commonest  words,  and  a  little  of  the  grammar  should 

be  taught  in  this  country,  Campbell  3895  "About  four-fifths  of  the  student's  time  at 
Haileybury,  if  industrious,  is  given  to  the  Oriental  studies.  Rev,  U,  Melvill  4850.  4909 

Too  much  attention  is  given  to  Oriental  studies,  ib.  4851.  4858 The  student  at 

Haileybury  should  be  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  grammar  and  character  of  the  verna- 
cular language  of  the  Presidency  he  is  destined  to,  ib.  4920 But  would  not  carry  his 

Oriental  studies  further  in  this  country,  ib. It  would  be  very  desirable,  by  restricting 

them,  to  give  more  time  to  European  studies,  t6.4910 Would  rather  leave  Oriental  lan- 
guage and  literature  for  India,  ib.  491 1 ^Would  recommend  teaching  merely  the  Arabic 

and  Sanscrit  in  this  coimtry ;   the  vernacular  languages  are  more  readily  learnt  in  India, 

Wilson  7315 The  vernacular  languages  in  India  are  in  course  of  being  very  much 

improved,  DuffAl^O They  are  really  now  in  a  state  of  transition,  ib,  4142 The 

vernacular  languages  were  taught  at  Ilooghley  with  a  great  d  al  of  effect,  Wise  6970 

All  public  business  is  transacted  in  the  vernacular  language,  Willoughby  2987 Every- 
thing which  extends  the  cultivation  of  the  vernacular  umguages  extends  the  cultivation  of 
the  English,  Trevelyan  6618 Has  always  regarded  them  as  the  great  channels  of  dis- 
tribution to  the  ordinarily  educated  many.  Duff  6195 Plan  for  making  them  the 

vehicles  of  sound   moral  instruction,    Wilson  7246 The  vernacular  language  was 

declared     T 
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declared  to  be  the  language  of  courts  of  original  jurisdiction  in  the  provinces  by  Lord  Auck- 
land's administration  in  1837,  -D«#  4203 '1  he  consequence  of  not  being  acquainted 

with  it  is  to  nourish  feelings  of  dislike  and  prejudice  to  uie  natives,  Trecelyan  6913 

The  elements  of  the  native  languages  are  more  readily  acquired  in  the  Presidential  towns 

than  in  the  interior,  Halliday  3405-3408 A  language  is  scmetimes  learnt  which  is 

not  of  any  great  use  aftem-ardiJ,  ti.  3424- Two  vernacular  languages  are  required,  in 

the  Upper  Provinces,  Hindee  and  Ordu  ;  in  the  Lower  Provinces  Ordu  and  Bengalee, 
3438 Languages  spoken  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  Tucker  8312-8314. 

Hindoostanee, — Hindoostanee  may  be  acquired  in  twelve  months,  Perry  2581 In 

many  cases,  especially  in  Bengal,  is  as  foreign  to  the  natives  as  English,  Halliday  3345 

Is  very  lately  in  use  in  Calcutta,  ib.  3409 It  is  spoken  by  the  Mahomedans  as 

well  as  by  the  Hindoos,  Baillie  4020 Was  appointed  to  be  the  language  of  record  by 

Lord  Auckland's  administration  in  1837,  Duff  A20Z, 

Arabic. — There  was  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Mahomedans  to  learn  Arabic,  in 
order  to  qualify  themselves  for  law  offices,  Wise  6955. 

Oordu. — Pleadings  in  the  Sudder  Court  are  in  Oordu,  except  in  cases  in  which  the 
native  vakeel  pleads  in  English,  Hawkins  4316. 

Persian. — Is  becoming  of  less  and  less  importance  in  India,  Willoughby  2986 It 

has  entirely  ceased  to  be  the  official  language,  ib.  2987- It  is  not  necessary  for  the 

Political  department,  ib.  2988 Has  always  been  the  written  language  of  the  Maho- 
medans of  India,  JBaiOie  4020 It  was  the  law  language  of  the  Afahomedans,  and  was 

taken  up  as  our  law  language.  Duff  4203 To  a  great  extent,  the  acquisition  of  it  has 

become  practically  useless,  tb.  6260 The  use  of  Persian  has  practically  disappeared  in 

India,  Trevelyan  6679 It  was  discontinued  about  the  time  of  Lord  W.  Bentinck,  Wilson 

7139 ^The  abolition  of  Persian  has  brought  the  European  functionary  into  direct  com- 
munication with  the  natives,   Trevelyan  6617 The  facility  with  which  the  cessation  of 

the  use  of  it  as  an  official  language  was  accomplished,  affi)rds  the  greatest  encouragement 

to  go  forward  in  the  same  direction,  ib.  6610 Would  not  recommend  the  study  of 

Persian  in  the  universities,  Cameron  7343 Never  knew  but  one  female  who  could  either 

read  or  write  Persian,   Trevelyan  6818.  6822 The  Persian  character  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Courts  in  the  Saugor  district,  Caldecott  5503. 

English  Language, — Its  progress  has  been  very  considerable  during  the  last  twelve 

years,  Perry  2586 Self  interest  has  acttd  powerfully  in  exttnding  it,  ib.  2587 The 

most  respectable  persons  at  the  Tresidencies  learn  it,  ib.  2588 There  are  many  English 

schools  set  up,  and  supported  by  the  natives,  ib.  2590 The  knowledge  of  it  is  increas- 
ing, but  the  number  of  native  judges  who  understand  it  is  small,  Halliday  3342 Its 

extension  is  very  much  to  be  desired,  ib.  3344 On  the  Bengal  side,  it  would  be  utterly 

impracticable  to  make  it  the  language  of  the  Company's  Courts,  Baillie  4018 The  use 

of  the  English  language  is  advancing  with  very  great  rapidity  in  the  Presidency  of  Ben- 

;al;  the  taste  for  its  acquisition  has  been  spreading  since  about  1816,  DuffAl^S It 

as  been  increased  by  the  extended  employment  of  the  natives,  ib.  4159 Class  of 

people  by  whom  it  is  principally  acquired,  ib.  4149-4154 The  result  for  good  or  for 

evil  of  the  acquisition  of  the  English  language,  will  depend  upon  the  use  the  natives  are 

led  to  make  of  it,  ib.  4156 It  is  capable  of  being  turned  to  great  good  or  great  evil, 

according  to  the  subjects  taught,  and  the  use  which  is  made  of  it,  ib.  4161 There  is 

no  difficulty  in  teaching  it  in  the  schools  pari  passu  with  the  mother  tongue.  Perry  5889- 


Would  not  introduce  English  as  the  language  of  the  Court ;  it  would  create  great  confusion, 

and  be  very  disagreeable  to  the  natives,  Lushington  4544 But  would  afford  all  facilities 

for  pleading  in  English  if  the  parties  on  both  sides  are  desirous  of  doing  so,  ib.  4546 

Does  not  think  it  possible  to  introduce  the  English  language  into  the  Mofussil  Courts  as 

the  language  of  business,  Marshman  5190 The  knowledge  of  English  among  the  people 

is  extremely  limited,  ib.  5191 The  substitution  of  Bengalee  in  the  Bengal  Courts, 

and  Hindostanee  in  the  Courts  of  the  North-western  Provinces  in  lieu  of  the  Persian,  was 

a  very  popular  innovation,  ib.  5190 Any  attempt  to  introduce  English  would  create 

great  disaffection,  ib. 

Statement  of  the  different  languages  in  use  in  India,  with  map  illustrating  the  divisions 
in  which  the  various  languages  prevail,  App.  (C.)  Third  Report^  p.  153. 
See  also  Edttcation.         English  Literature.         Haileybury. 

Lascar.    Would  define  him  as  a  native  seaman,  Crawford  1785 They  are  mostly  native 

subjects  of  the  East  India  Company,  ib.  1794 ^'I'hey  are  sailed  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 

Europeans,  though  more  are  required,  ib.  1796-1801 I'hey  are  hired  under  a  scrang, 

ib.  1802. 

LolAu.     Is  the  least  useful  qualification  at  Addiscombe,  Pasley  5738. 

Law  Commission.     The  Commissioners  were  to  revise  all  the  branches  of  the  law.  Hill 

2186— -But  they  have  done  very  little  of  what  the  Act  prescribed  for  them,  ib.  2190 • 

The  Commission  has  proved  a  failure,  i6.  2189— — The  Conamissioners  wished  to  make 
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Law  Commission — continued. 

their  examination  ambulatory,  but  the  Government  refused  its  sanction,  ib,  2191-219S 

Ihe  Commission  is  practically  extinct,  ib.  2207 By  the  act  of  the  Company,  ib. 

2208 ICvidence  upon  the  53d  section  of  the  last  Charter  Act,  relating  to  the  Law  Com- 
mission, Melvill,  J.  C.  5219  etseq. Practically,  the  Commission  has  ceased  to  exist  three 

or  four  years,  ib.  5233 Case  and  opinion  upon  the  construction  of  the  section,  see  Second 

Report,  p.  593 Statement  of  its  annual  co^^t,  ib.  2209-2214;  and  see  Second  Report,, 

p.  593 Objects  of  the  Commission  described,  Ryan  2357 The  Commissioners  made 

an  elaborate  report  on  the  law  in  the  Mofussil  for  foreigners,  ib.  2383 Remarks  upon 

the  proceedings  of  the  Commissionei-s,  ib,  2447 It  would  be  desirable  to  have  the  Com- 
mission continued,  unless  Mr.  Cameron's  plan  were  adopted,  i6.2454 The  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commissioners  might  be  satisfactorily  considered  by  a  Commission  in  this^ 

country,  ib.  2455.  2458 The  Law  Commission  was  a  vcrj-  hnppily  constituted  body,. 

Perry  2674 The  legal  mind  in  the  Commission  was  Mr.  Macaulay's.  ib.  2677 

The  Commissioners  sat  apart  from  the  Legislative  Council,  and  formed  their  own  schemes, 

Halliday  3467 Their  recommendations  could  not  be  embodied  in  the  form  of  an  Act 

of  Parliament  here,  ib.  3468 They  prepared  vC  criminal  and  a  civil  code,  and  also  a. 

code  of  procedure,  but  they  only  brought  in  a  portion  of  the  criminal  code  in  an  objec- 
tionable form,  Wise  5418 Recommendations  of  the  Commissioners  respecting  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  law  in  doubtful  cases,  HWouffhby  3215. See  also  Code.         Legislation. 

Law  in  India: 

It  has  too  much  of  judicial  nicety.  Hill  2113 The  rules  of  proceeding  are  a  greats 

deal  too  technical,  ib.  2128 Decisions  are  constantly  proceeding  upon  technical  points^ 

rather  than  upon  the  merits,  ib.  2133 Some  improvements  have  taken  place  during  the 

last  twenty  yeiii's,  Ryan  2355 Law  reforms  have  invariably  been  laid  on  the  shelf;  the 

probable  reason  why.  Perry  2635-2638— — Remarks  upon  complaints  made  by  the  natives 

of  changes  in  the  law,  Duff  4167 Never  found  any  difficulty  arising  from  the  state  of 

the  law  itself;  it  was  laid  down  in  the  Regulations,  Reid  2944 In  doubtful  cases  it  is 

interpreted  by  the  judges  of  the  Sudder  Adawlut,  which  is  very  objectionable,  WiUoughby 

3214 Much  inconvenience  and  increase  of  litigation  is  occasioned  by  the  unsettled  state 

of  the  law,  Baillie  4004 Instances  of  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  unsettled  state 

of  the  law,  ib.  4081.  4083. 

In  1772  Warren  Hastings  provided  that  suits  between  Hindoos  should  be  decided  by 
the  Hindoo  law,  between  Mahomedans,  by  the  Mahomedan  law,  and  the  rule  was  after- 
wards embodied  in  an  Act  of  Parliament,  Marshman  6552 The  law  in  the  Mofussil  is- 

personal,  and  not  local,  Ryan  2381 It  is  the  law  of  the  defendant,  i6.2382 ;  Hill  2110  ; 

Reid  2950 In  cases  where  neither  the  Mahomedan  law,  nor  the  Hindoo  law,  nor  the 

Regulations  apply,  the  decision  is    entirely  discretionary,    Baillie  4002,  4003.      Four 

great  systems  of  law  are  regularly  administered  in  Bengal,  DuffAX^S Description  of 

them,  and  to  whom  they  are  respectively  applicable,  4138 There  are  certain  classes 

left  without  any  fixed  law  at  all,  ib. 

Way  in  which  laws  are  published  in  India,  Willoughby  S056 ;  Halliday  3674 Previous 

to  their  enactment,  they  are  always  referred  to  the  subordinate  governments,  WUloughby 

3072 They  are  translated  into  the  native  language,  but  if  the  translation,  which  is 

published  by  authority,  is  disputed,  the  original  law  must  be  referred  to,  -HV// 2181-2183 

• Remarks  upon  tiie  difficulty  of  translating  laws  originally  made  in  English  into  the 

vernacular,  Marshman  5192.  5194. 

All  the  English  law  existing  down  to  1726  is  considered  as  imported  into  the  Supreme 
Court  at  Calcutta,  Ryan  2401 English  law  could  not  be  applied  to  remedy  the  incon- 
venience resulting  in  many  cases  from  the  want  of  positive  law,  Baillie  4006— It  is 

quite  unknown  to  the  natives,  ib. Would  very  much  dread  too  much  of  an  infusion  of 

it  into  the  administration  of  India,  Hawkins  4348 It  is  a  great  aim  on  the  part  of  many 

judges  to  follow  it,  and  force  it  upon  the  natives,  who  are  particulai"ly  averse  to  it, 

Lushington  4413 Cases  in  which  it  is  applied  in  the  Sudder  Court,  and  how  the  law  b 

ascertained  by  the  judges,  ib.  4554. 

Hindoo  Law. — Knowledge  of  the  Hindoo  law  is  acquired  by  reading  the  translations  of 

various  treatises,  Ryan  2391 In  the  Mofussil  it  is  obtained  by  questions  put  to  the 

Hindoo  law  officer,  Reid  2945 Properly  speaking,  the  Hindoos  had  no  law  of  their  own 

when  our  Government  assumed  the  administration  of  justice  in  Bengal,  Duff  4167.  Re- 
marks on  the  Hindoo  law  imposing  the  forfeiture  of  patrimonial  estate  upon  renuncia- 
tion of  Hindooism,  ib. Hindoo  law  is  doubtful  upon  the  point  whether  land  should  be 

saleable  for  simple  contract  debts,  Lushington  4605 But  the  Hindoos  do  not  object  to 

it,  ib. Before  putting  down  Sutteeism  in  India  it  was  found  that  there  was  no  authority 

for  it,  according  to  the  best  treatises  on  Hindoo  law,  Halliday  3682 Jt  is  part  of  the 

Hindoo  law  that  every  person  renouncing  Hindooism  shall  forfeit  his  ancestral  property, 

Marshman  6497 He  shall  not  inherit  property,  ib.  6516 But  believes  that  it  would 

not  deprive  a  man  in  possession  for  neglecting  to  perform  the  annual  funeral  rites  of  his 

father,  ib.  6530.      Hindoo  law  is  violated  with  impunity  in  Calcutta,  zZ^.  6543 Its^ 

penalties  are  evaded,  in  cases  of  loss  of  caste  by  transportation,  by  the  payment  of  a  large 
penalty,  ib.  6548 Its  precepts  have  been  set  aside  in  numerous  instances  by  Grovern- 

ment,.   ^T^ 
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Law  in  India — Hindoo  Law — continued. 

meatj  ib,  6550 Hindoo  Shastnw  consider  the  performance  of  certain  foneral  rites 

absolutely  necessary  to  the  repose  of  the  soul  in  the  next  world>  ib.  6498. 

Mahomedan  Law. — The  whole  of  the  punishments  have  been  idtered,  IK// 2 163 Also 

the  rule  of  evidence,  ib,  2164 A  knowledge  of  it  is  obtained  from  the  translations  of 

various  treatises,  Ryan  2395-2399 And  in  the  Mofussil,  by  questions  put  to  the  Maho- 
medan law  officer,  Reid  2945 Who  would  give  his  opinion  upon  the  law  and  the  fisMst, 

ib.  2960 The  Mahomedan  law,  as  modified  oy  the  Regulations,  is  chiefly  referred  to  in 

criminal  cases,  ti.  2951 It  is  well  defined,  BailUe  3994 — —It  is  a  very  well-defined  system 

as  far  as  it  goes,  ib.  4073 The  law  merchant  is  not  included  in  it,  ib.  4074 It  did 

not  prevail  under  the  Mahratta  Government,  Willoughby  3146 For  centuries   the 

Mahomedans  insisted  upon  administering  their  criminal  law  to  the  Hindoos,  and  also  their 
civil  law  where  a  Mahomedan  was  concerned.  Duff  A\67. 

Parsee  Law. — We  do  not  know  where  it  is  to  be  found,  Ferry  2808 Grenerally 

where  the  Parsees  refuse  to  submit  to  the  decisions  of  the  Punchayets,  the  cases  involve 
matters  of  doctrine  and  religion,  ib.  2807. 

Law  Department. — ^The  English  language  has  been  adopted  in  the  Law  department  to  a 

greater  extent  than  formerly,  Trevelyan  6615 The  judges  are  now  obliged  to  record 

their  decisions  in  English,  ib. 

Law  Taxes. — In  Eiitty  war  a  small  per-centage  Is  levied  on  the  amount  of  the  suit,  Wtl^ 

hughhy  3237 Law  taxes  if  imposed  with  a  view  to  check  litigation,  are  not  tenable  in 

principle,  ib.  3243 In  the  abstract  a  stamp  duty  on  l^al  prooiedings  is  bad,  ib.  3245. 

See  also  Administration  of  Justice.  Appeal.  Bar.  Code.  Collector.  Costs. 
Courts  of  Jfistice.  Evidence.  Judges.  Judicial  System.  Jury  System. 
Language.  Litigation.  Lex  Loci.  Marriage.  Native  Agency.  Oaths. 
Punckayet.         TechnicalUies. 

Lectureships.     Should  be  established  on  hi^h  professional  subjects,  such  as  law  and  civil 
engineering,  open  to  the  students  from  all  institutions,  Duff  6247. 

Legal  Age.    In  India  legal  age  is  sixteen  years.  Duff  4219. 

Legal  Education.     Legal  education  for  the  natives  would  be  desirable,  MiUett  2332 ^It 

should  not  be  technical,  but  in  the  general  maxims  and  principles  of  equity,  ib.  2349 

Much  professional  legal  knowledge  is  not  required  for  the  ordinary  functions  of  a  judge  in 

India,  ib.  2348 ^^marks  on  legal  education,  Marshman  5106-5108.  5115  et  seq. A 

professor  of  law  might  be  established  with  great  advantage  both  in  the  Hindoo  College 
and  in  the  Mahomedan  Madrissa,  ib.  5106 And  in  some  of  our  institutions  a  law  pro- 
fessor might  be  appointed  with  great  advantage,  ib.  5107 Were  educ^ition  given  in  the 

public  institutions  naving  more  of  a  legal  character,  you  might  obtain  men  who  would  be 

likely,  if  adequately  paid,  to  turn  out  useful  oflScers  in  the  courts  of  justice,  xb.  5115 A 

better  legal  education  would  improve  the  vakeels  independently  of  the  officers,  tb.  5116 

A  legal  education  is  the  01  ay  course  which  would  have  a  tendency  to  mise  a  better 

class  of  practitioners  in  the  courts  of  jiistice,  Norton  6353 A  distinct  collegiate  course 

of  instruction  in  law  is  a  measure  of  the  greatest  importance  of  any  connected  with  the 

education  of  the  people,  ib.  6356 The  higher  classes  at  Hooghlev  College  read  the 

Arabic  and  Persian  law  books,  Wise  6967 There  are  no  funds  for  the  purpose  of  giving 

legal  instruction  in  the  Government  colleges,  Marshman  6430 A  chair  of  law  might 

be  attached  to  the  principal  institutions  v\ith  great  advantage,  ib.  6431 Becommends 

the  establishment  of  law  proftssorships,   Trevelyan  6630 A  competent  legal  training 

<^nnot  be  acquired  until  the  laws  of  India  are  codified,  ib.  6609 It  is  next  to  impos- 
sible for  any  man  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  law  of  India ;  it  would  take  a  lifetime  to 
learn  the  languages  in  which  it  is  contamed,  ib. 

See  also  Administration  of  Justice.  Courts  of  Justice.        Civil  Service.         Education. 

Judges.         Judicial  Training.         Native  Agents. 

Legal  Remembrancer.    Is  a  barrister  of  the  Queen's  Court  at  Bombay,  under  whose  advice 
collectors  institute  suits  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  Willoughby  3257. 

Legislation  : 

Legislation  in  India.     Suggestions  for  making  it  more  effectual.  Hill  2201 It  is  very 

desirable  in  a  country  like   India  that  the  Governor-general  should  have  a  lepslative 

council  to  consult  '^ith.  Perry  2725 It  would  be  an  improvement  to  have  the  judged  of 

the  Sudder  and  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  it,  Reid  2965 Suggestions  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Legislative  Council,  Millett  2321-2328.  2340;  %aw2466;  Halliday  3415' 

3501 The  Legislative  Council,  as  suggested  by  witness,  would  be  entirely  distinct 

from  the  Executive  Council  of  India,  HaUiday  3477- And  if  constructed  as  proposed, 

would  be  for  general  purposes  of  legislation,  ib.  3663 The  maui  defect  in  the  Legislative 

Council  is  a  want  of  representatives  from  the  other  Presidencies,  Willoughby  3055 Repre- 
sentatives from  subordfinate  Presidencies  would  probably  carry  great  weight,  t&.  3061-3065 

They  should   be  named  by  the  Home  Government,   mUoughby  3070 Would 
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Legislation — Legislation  in  India — continued. 

xather  see  the  legblative  power  centralised  than  enable  each.  Presidency  to  pass  Begulations, 

HalUday  3497 It  should  be  vested  in  the  Government  of  India  only,  WiUoughby  3054. 

3057 Would  not  deprive  the  Governor-general  of  the  power  of  making  laws  to  meet 

•any  emergency,  HiU  2203;  MilleU  23M Each  Presidency  should  have  the  power  of 

f)a88i^  laws  on  an  emergency,  but  in  no  case  to  extend  to  taxation,  HalUday  34&7,  3498 

Current  legislation  in  India  must  be  done  by  the  local  government,  Ryan  2456 

More  power  should  be  given  to  the  local  ffovernments  for  legation.  Perry  2727 The 

necessity  of  referring  to  Calcutta  acts  of  legislation  always  occasions  more  or  less  delay, 
WiUoughby  3219. 

Would  not  associate  natives  with  a  Legislative  Council,  Hill  2202;   Millett  2328 

Objection  to  doing  so,  HiU  2202 ^WouH  not  object  to  the  introduction  of  some  natives 

into  the  Legislative  Council,  Ryan  2473 Generally  the  natives  do  not  show  much 

desire  to  take  part  in  legislative  proceedings,  Ryan  2485 The  people  do  not  generally 

i«gard  such  subjects.  Ferry  2723 Would  not  have  a  native  as  an  assessor  without  the 

power  of  voting,  HaUiday  3501 It  is  diflScult  to  obtain  native  assistance  except,  as 

now,  by  consmtation  and  correspondence,  ib.  3483 Le^slation  is  much  influenced 

by  tlie  natives,  ib,  3487 In  legislation  for  India  the  predominant  disposition  has  been 

to  consult  the  peculiarities  of  the  natives  as  far  as  practicable.  Duff  ^\QQ Suggestions 

with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  opinion  of  the  natives  upon  draft  Acts ;  they  feel  it  a 
grievance  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  consulted  with  reference  to  laws  affecting  their 
interests,  ib.  4213. 

The  Legislative  Council  passed  many  regulations,  but  cannot  say  whether  they  were 

founded  on  Mr.  Macaulay*s  code,  Reid  2962 Very  enlarged  powers  of  legislation  were 

riven  by  the  Act  of  1833,  Ryan  2356 ^Legislation  in  Infia  should  be  entrusted  to  the 

Supreme  Government,  Perry  2721 But  the  country  is  not  yet  ripe  for  general  legisla- 
tion, ib.  2722 The  time  for  summoning  a  Legislative  Council  at  Calcutta  has  not  yet 

arrived.  Duff  42\S. 

Thinks  that  the  natives  will  be  very  dissatisfied  when  they  hear  that  they  are  to  have  no 

voice  in  legislating  for  their  own  country,  Macpherson  8700 ^The  constitution  of  a  body 

of  natives  to  give  an  opinion  upon  measures  particularly  affecting  them  would  be  much 

prized  by  them  if  their  suggestions  were  likely  to  be  attended  to,  ib.  8705 ^It  would  be 

more  advantageous  to  Government  than  applying  to  private  individuals  for  their  opinion, 

i5.  8706 It  would  be  of  great  importance,  and  give  great  satisfaction  to  the  natives,  if 

parties  had  an  opportunity  of  orally  stating  their  objections  to  proposed  laws,  ib.  8708, 
8709.  8711 There  is  no  practical  objection  to  such  a  course,  ib.  8710. 

Suggestions  in  the  event  of  a  native  being  selected  for  a  seat  in  council,  Macpherson 

*715  et  seq. Should  be  selected  by  the  Governor-general  personally,  ih.  8716 ^It 

would  give  general  satisfaction  if  a  native  merely  known  to  society  in  Calcutta  were 

appomted  to  the  Legislative  Council,  ib,  8717 He  need  not  necessarily  be  a  man  of  very 

high  caste,  ib.  8718 But  should  pay  particular  attention  to  what  is  deemed  necessary 

according  to  his  particular  caste,  ib. Opinion  that  the  proposed  separation  of  the 

executive  from  the  l^slative  power  will  not  diminish  the  respect  and  authority  of  the 
Governor-general  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives,  ib.  8721.  8723. 

The  43d  section  of  the  last  Charter  Act  confers  a  free  power  upon  the  Legislative 
Authority  in  India  of  entertaining  legislative  questions,  subject  to  the  power  of  disallow- 
ing or  directing  the  repeal  which  is  vested  in  the  Home  Government,  Melville  J.  C,  5211- 
5218 Case  and  opinion  upon  the  construction  of  the  clause ;  Sse  First  Report,  p.  591. 

See  also  Code, 

Letters.    From  sepoys  to  their  friends  pass  free,  Melvill  197 ^Lord  William  Bentiack 

desired  that  every  letter  should  have  a  short  abstract  of  its  contents  annexed  to  it,  Tre- 
velyan  6886. 

Lex  Loci.    It  had  reference  merely  to  civil  jurisdiction,  Hill  2155-2158 There  was  a 

great  deal  of  writing  on  the  subject,  but  no  proposition  that  required  either  sanction  or 

rejection,  ii.  2159 It  did  not  fail  from  any  delay  on  the  part  of  the  Law  Commission, 

but  from  other  causes,  Millett  2319 'Is  not  aware  that  the  Law  Commissioners  drew 

up  a  code  for  establwhing  a  Lex  Loci,  Campbell  3807 ^The  Lex  Loci  was  intended 

to  put  an  end  to  the  very  anomalous  state  of  the  law  in  the  Mofussil,  HaUiday  3656 • 

The  state  of  the  law  in  the  Mofussil  does  not  affect  the  settlement  of  Europeans  in  the 

interior,  ib.  3654 -It  has  been  a  great  drawback  to  the  settlement  of  the  English  in 

India,  Trevelyan  6732 -The  Lex  Loci,  or  Code  of  Common  Law,  proposed  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  Mofussil,  is  of  considerable  importance,  but  not  so  great  as  it  is  regarded  by 

the  Law  Commissioners  to  be,  Marshman  5199 ^Does  not  think  that  the  want  of  such 

a  law  discourages  Europeans  from  settling  in  India  so  much  as  other  causes,  ib.  5198. 

Anomalies  in  the  present  state  of  the  law  pointed  out.  Duff  4167 ^There  is  one  system 

in  the  North*western  Provinces,  and  in  Bengal  another,  in  many  respects  dissimilar,  ib. 

Lex  Lociy  or  Liberty  of  Conscience  Act,  No.  21  of  1850.      There  were  representations  from 

Madras  and  Calcutta  respecting  it,  but  not  from  Bombay,  HalUday  3678 A  similar  law 

had  been  in  force  in  Bengal  for  eighteen  years  previous,  ib.  3683 It  is  of  the  highest 

importance  to  the  interests  of  the  country,  Marshman  5197, 5198 History  of  the  origin 
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Lex  Loci,  or  Liberty  of  Conscience  Act,  No.  2\  of  1850 — contiDued* 

of  the  Act,  and  of  the  movemeot  against  it,  ib.  6494.  6506.  6513.  6517.  6537 ris  of 

opinion  that  the  Grovernment  was  fully  warranted  in  altering  the  law  of  inheritance  in 

India,  2)?(/f  4167 Lord  William  Bentinok  altered  the  law  in  Bengal,  ib, The  natives 

have  complained  of  late  of  alterations  in  the  law,  partieularly  with  regard  to  the  law  of 
inheritance,  Duff  ^1^1 Believes  the  agitation  against  it  is  as  yet  confined  to  the  Presi- 
dencies, Macpherson  8713 Believes  Government  would  have  paused  had  the  natives  been 

allowed  to  state  their  objections  to  it  orally,  ib,  8712 r-The  natives  considered  it  very 

irritating,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  inoperative,  ib.  8723 — — Never  heard  of  any  complaints  of  it 
out  of  Calcutta,  2>wjf  6136. 

Libraries.  The  oflScers  of  most  regiments  maintain  libraries,  and  there  are  subscription  libra- 
ries at  most  of  the  large  stations,  Alexander  976 Valuable  works  are  sent  out  for 

distribution  in  the  army,  and  in  the  libraries  established  for  European  soldiers,  ib.  982 : 

Good  English  libraries  have  been  established  in  connexion  with  the  Government  colleges 
and  schools,  Trevelyan  6625. 

Lieutenant^  Colonel.  Objections  to  removing  him  from  the  command  of  his  regiment  in  order 
to  promote  the  major,  Alexander  1019. 

Limitation  of  Actions.     Was  imposed  by  the  Elphinstone  code,  Willoughby  3251,  3252. 

Linseed.  A  good  deal  is  produced  in  Berar,  but  the  absence  of  roads  and  bridges  prevents 
the  trade  in  linseed  being  extensive;  it  will  not  bear  the  expense  of  transport,  French 
8948. 

Litigation,    Is  in  some  respects  promoted  and  fostered  by  our  system^  Willoughby  3249 

W  ould  tmnsfer  a  lai^e  portion  of  it  to  the  courts  of  summary  jurisdiction^  Halliday  3386 

Woidd  be  diminished  if  the  law  were  well  defined,  BaiUie  3987 — —The  complaints 

of  the  litigation  which  ensues  in  the  execution  of  decrees  are  very  well  founded,  Lush^ 
ington  4592. 

Local  Public  Opinion.  Is  extremely  regarded  by  Governors-general  and  Governors  in  India, 
Trevelyan  6870. 

Luchnow,  I'here  is  a  college,  and  a  system  of  native  education  for  Mahomedans^  in  the 
neighbourhood,  Caldecott  5480. 

Lunatic  Asylums.  Exist  in  various  parts  of  the  country ;  lunatics  are  never  detained  in  the 
gaols,  Halliday  3549,  3550. 

Lushington,  Henry,  Esq,     Was  twelve  years  in  India  in  the  Revenue  Department,  and 

afterwards  in  the  Judicial  Department  until  1852;  4410 Is  best  acquamted  with  the 

North-western  Provinces,  4411 Considering  the  difficulties,    the   administration   of 

justice  in  those  Provinces  is  as  good  as  circumstanpes  will  admit  of,  4412 The  prin- 
cipal defect  is  a  disposition  in  the  Company's  superior  courts  to  encourage  technicalities, 

4413 Cases  illustrating  this  tendency  to  technicalities,  AA\Z  et  seq, A  resolution 

proposed  by  mtness,  that  informality  should  not  necessarily  vitiate  proceedings  substantially 
just,  was  negatived  by  the  judges  of  the  courts  at  Calcutta  and  at  Agra,  4420,  4421.  4424 

Practice  of  the  court  upon  appeals,  4425-4427 The  judges  of  the  Sudder  Court 

at  Agra  endeavour  to  assimilate  tneir  practice  to  that  of  the  Sudder  Court  ai  Calcutta, 

4428 There  is  a  power  in  the  Sudder  Court  to  rectify  informalities  where  not  essential, 

and  the  resolution  was  proposed,  because  the  judges  would  not  avail  themselves  of  that 

power,  4432-4434 The  effect  is  to  cause  the  system  of  deciding  upon  technicalities  to 

spread  all  over  the  country,  4435. 

Objects  to  the  Act  5  of  1840,  substituting  a  declaration  for  an  oath,  4437 Instance 

of  the  impossibility  of  trusting  evidence  in  India,  ib.  4455 — r-  No  evidence  is  taken  in  the 

Sudder  Court,  4439 Manner  of  taking  evidence  described,  4490-4494 Manner 

of  taking  evidence  in  the  Sessions  Court,  4440,  4449-^ — =In  the  Moonafi's  Court,  4441- 

4452 It  would  be  a  most  important  improvement  if  all  the  depositions  could  be  taken 

orally,  4442 The  course  would  then  be  precisely  the  same  a§  that  which  is  now  pursued 

in  criminal  trials,  4447. 

With  regard  to  juries,  the  present  system  might  be  ei^tended  with  advantage,  4453-:^ 

So  long  as  you  treat  them  as  assessors  or  juries,  and  keep  them  before  you,  tne  people  are 
satisfied  with  their  decisions ;  but  they  objected  to  their  leaving  the  court,  and  giving 
their  decision  afterwards^  4454- — —The  fact  is,  the  natives  have  not  sufficient  con- 
fidence in  the  integrity  of  their  countrymen,  4455 Was  always  able  to  secure  a  jury ; 

but  by  the  exercise  of  personal  and  private  influence,  4456 They  possess  the  power  of 

•  determining  facts  better  than  the  Europeans,  but  are  less  to  be  trusted,  ib. ^They  are 

not  always  treated  in  the  courteous  manner  ^ey  like ;  and,  besides,  it  gives  them  trouble^ 

4457 Never  detected  any  disposition  to  let  off  Brahmins,  4459 Tliey  are  valuable 

rather  as  giving  assistance  to  the  judge  than  as  giving  satisfaction  to  the  parties,  4461. 

Has  always  admitted  that  the  natives  of  India  are  not  trustworthy,  4463 And 

would  draw  no  distinction  between  Mahomedans  aad  Hindoos  with  regard  to  truth,  4464 
In  Onde  they  speak  mwe  truth  now  than  m  the  Company's  provinces,  li.— — 
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Probably  because  it  is  not  worth  while  to  lie  in  the  native  courts,  4466 A  case  is 

decided  in  the  native  courts  upon  principles  similar  to  those  upon  which.  Solomon  decided^ 

not  by  direct  evidence,  4467 Scarcely  a  week  passes  in  which  the  Sudder  Court  has 

not  a  case  of  peijurjr  before  it,  4469 Nature  of  the  punishment,  4471 The  preva- 
lence of  the  crime  is  not  in  any  degree  attributable  to  the  light  chaaracter  of  the  punish- 
ment, 4474 ^The  courts  never  pass  a  light  sentence  for  subornation  of  perjury,  4477 

Punishments  are  practically  ineffectual ;  nothing  but  the  moral  education  of  the  people 

will  supply  the  want,  4478 The  oath  is  only  discontinued  in  the  case  of  a  native 

who  swears  upon  the  Koran,  or  the  Ganges  water,  or  other  superstitious  object,  4482  - 

^The  alteration  has  been  very  detrimental  to  the^  objects  of  justice,  4483 — - — The 

judges,  European  and  native,  were  consulted  as  to  there-introduction  of  oaths;  they- 
admitted  that  there  was  more  i>erjury  than  formerly ;  but  many  said  that  they  had  so  little  - 
faith  in  any  of  their  countrymen's  depositions  that  they  did  not  think  it  worth  making  the  - 
change,  4483. 

According  to  the  present  practice  of  the  courts,  the  quantity  of  evidence  is  not  of  mucfe 

value,  4488 But  the  greatest  attention  is  paid  to  the  quality,  4489-^ — In  the  majoril^; 

of  cases,  the  judge  is  ignorant  of  the  character  of  the  witness,  4492 Whom  he  does  noti: 

see  when  beins  examined,  4493 Has  never  had  persons  pointed  out  as  being  regularly- 

employed  to  give  evidence,  4495 The  parties  who  perjure  themselves  are  generdly  the  • 

dependents  of  the  parties  to  the  suit,  4495 Instance  of  the  power  exercised  over. 

dependents,  4500 ^There  is  very  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  convictions  for  jpeijixxy, . 

4497 They  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  peijuring  themselves  under  the  pae^eni 

system,  4503 An  oath  taken  on  the  Koran  or  Ganges  water  is  more  respected  tbanan 

oath  taken  without  them,  4504 There  is  no  really  efficient  remedy  except  moral  t^oa*- 

tion,  lb. Evidence  of  a  far  better  kind  is  obtained  in  the   Settlement  Cotirts  or 

Cutcherries,  held  by  the  inferior  revenue  officers,  4507 ^The  witnesses  there  haye  not 

been  tampered  with,  4508 They  are  ashamed  of  being  detected,  4510. 

The  natives  are  very  efficient  in  judicial  offices ;  and  witness  does  not  think  ill  oft  their 

int^rity,  4514 'Both  the  European  and  the  natives  would  be  improved  by  mora 

judicial  training  than  they   have  now,  4515 Suggestion  with  reference  tsu,  judicial 

training,  4518  ■       The  best  pleaders  now  are  taken  from  the  bar,  and  placed  oathe  bench 

to  a  ereat  extent,  4519 At  Agra,  4520 At  Agra  there  are  always  a  few  vakils  fit 

for  uie  bench,  who  invariably  refuse  to  be  promoted,  4521 On  account  o£  the  inf^ 

riority  of  the  emoluments,  4522 The  emoluments  of  some  exceed  the  salaries  of  thet 

European  judges,  4525 Some  getting  as  much  as  4,000  rupees  a  month,  45Z7'. 

[Second  Examination.] — Explanation  of  former  evidence  relating  to  the  proposed  resolo;^ 

tion  touching  formalities,   4532 And  also   relating  to  Act  5  of  1840;  4532.  453i8 

Objections  of  the  natives  to  being  sworn  on  the  Ganges  water,  4533-^— The  natives 

generally  object  to  come  into  court  on  account  of  the  uncourteous  treatiaent  they  receive 

trom  the  lower  officers  of  the  court,  4534 Upon  the  whole,  the  natives  of  India  are  the 

most  courteous  people  upon  earth,  4536 And  sensitive  in  proporikm,  4537 — —They 

also  object  to  appearing  in  court  at  all,  4538 In  seeking  the  troth  in  India,  would 

rather  rely  upon  the  chance  of  calling  into  exercise  some  superstitious  feeling,  than  upon 

the  punishment  of  perjury,  4539 iMagistrates  are  better  able  to  discover  perjury  tnaa 

the  judges,  4539. 

Opinion  upon  the  present  state  of  the  bar,  4540 Superior  vakeels  do  not  desire 

promotion  to  the  bench,  tJ. Would  encourage  Englishmen  pleading  in  Hindostanee, 

4542,  4543 ^Though  not  according  to  the  forms  of  the  English  law,  4543 Would  not 

introduce  English  as  the  language  of  the  courts,  4544 There  is  no  objection  to  the 

permissive  system  which  prevails  in  Bengal,  4546 Course  pursued  in  Jotee  Persad's 

case.  4547-4551 ^English  vakeels  would  liave  a  knowledge  of  the  English  law,  which 

would  be  very  useful  to  the  judge,  i)rovided  he  was  at  liberty  to  adopt  it  or  not  as  he 

thought  fit,  4553 He  has  that  option  now,  4554 Way  in  which  the  English  law 

is  ascertained,  ib. 

The   Supreme  Court  is  exceedingly  unpopular  in  the  North-western  Provinces;  the 

natives  entertain  an  aversion  to  it,  and  a  fear  of  it,  4556 They  know  very  little  of  it, 

4557 What  they  do  see  of  it  is  not  calculated  to  improve  their  opinion  of  it,  ib. 

Instance  of  its  operation  referred  to,  ib. ^They  object  to  it  on  the  ground  that  the 

proceedings  of  the  court  are  tyrannical  as  far  as  they  know,  4563 ^The  jurisdiction 

which  it  exercises  over  the  magistrates  is  as  dangerous  as  anything  can  be  to  the  police, 

4564 Notwithstanding  the    Act  16    of  1850,  the  Indemnity   Act,  the    court  has 

passed  decisions,  giving  actions  against  magistrates,  4564 Considers  the  decision  ot  the 

court  in  Jotee  Persad's  case  opposed  to  the  law,  4565 It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 

indemnity  in  India  should  be  much  larger  than  it  is  in  England,  4568 Cases  illustrating 

the  nature  of  the  interference  of  the  Supreme  Court,  4564.  4569-4576 In  the  North- 
western Provinces  the  judges  considered  themselve?  practically  independent,  4577 

But  judges  ought  not  to  be  subject  to  removal  at  the  will  of  any  one  individual,  ib. 

The  natives  have  the  highest  opinion  of  the  integrity  of  all  the  European  judges,  but  at 

times  they  complain  of  corruption  among  the  officers  of  the  court,  4580 In  some  cases 

money 
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money  was  traced  to  the  vakeels,  officers  of  the  court,  and  to  the  agents,  4581 Never 

heard  that  any  one  had  hinted  a  suspicion  that  the  money  went  to  the  judges,  4585. 

Pettjr  cases  might  be  more  summarily  disposed  of,  4586 Would  allow  the  moonsiffs 

to  decide  summarily  all  cases  of  debt  on  bonds  under  a  certain  amount,  ib. Course 

of  proceedings  in  such  cases  suggested,  ib. There  should  be  one  appeal  in  such  cases, 

if  only  for  the  moral  effect,  4587 The  present  law  of  special  appefu  encourages  techni- 
calities very  much,  4588 Clause  proposed  to  be  inserted  in  a  new  Act  relative  to 

special  appeals,  ib. 

The  complaints  which  are  made  of  the  litigation  which  ensues  in  the  execution  of  decrees 

are  very  well  founded,  4592 The  remedy  suggested  is,  that  land  should  not  be  saleable 

in  execution   of  decrees,  ib. Would   concur    with   such  a  proposition,  ib. The 

objects  of  such  a  measure  would  be  threefold,  diminution  of  litigation,  preservation  of  the 

knded  aristocracy,  and  the  preservation  of  the  Byachara  communities,  4593 It  has 

been  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  maintain  those  communities,  and  everything 

has  been  done  for  their  support  in  the  North-western  Provinces,  4594 The  sale  of  land 

is  hardly  to  be  recognised  as  a  means  of  realising  revenue  in  the  North-western  Provinces, 

4595-4597 ^The  principle  which  chiefly  governs  the  collection  of  the  revenue  is,  that 

the  crop  is  responsible  to  the  Government  for  the  revenue,  4627 Which  is  found 

sufficient  practically,  4628 In  the  villages  called  Zemindaree,  the  proprietors  are  in  law 

and  in  practice,  jointly  and  severally,  responsible  for  the  revenue ;  and  in  some  of  the  Puttee- 

daree  estates,  beyond  Delhi,  the  responsibility  is  considered  to  be  joint,  4598 Object  of 

the  settlement  twenty  years  ago,  ib. ^I'he  great  evil  of  a   sale  in  the  Putteedaree 

communities  is,  that  it  introduces  a  stranger,  the  effect  of  which  is,  the  village  may  be 

looked  upon  as  almost  ruined,  4599 ^The  difference  between  the  social  condition  of  a 

perfect  village  commimity,  and  that  into  which  it  falls  when  so  broken  up,  described,  4600- 

4603 Condition  of  the  heads  of  the  villages  in  such  a  community  oxplwned,  4601 

The  general  tendency  of  our  system  has  been  to  diminish  their  importance,  ib. On  the 

whole  they  are  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  national  community,  4602 ^To  avoid 

the  misfortunes  referred  to.  Government  have  passed  rules  and  laws  to  save  their  lands 

from  sale,  4604 Hindoos  do  not  practically  object  to  their  land  being  liable  to  be  sold 

for  simple  contract  debts ;  the  legality  of  alienating  the  undivided  ancestral  property  has 
been  much  discussed  in  the  Agra  Sudder  Court,  but  the  validity  of  transfers  of  the  ances- 
tral property  of  Hindoos,  in  satisfaction  of  legal  demands,  has  always  been  recognised, 
4605. 

The  question  upon  whom  the  onus  rests,  of  proving  that  a  criminal  is  an  Englishman, 

is  still  undecided,  4606 ^The  judges  now  have  very  good  opportunities  of  knowing  the 

decisions  of  the  other  courts,  for  all  the  decisions  by  Europeans  are  printed  and  published 
in  India,  4608. 

Submitted  a  report  to  the  CJovernment  of  India  upon  the  working  of  the  jury  system  in 

the  North-western  Provinces  in  1845;  4610, 4611 Report,  with  observation  thereupon ; 

See  Appendix  (C),  First  Report,  p.  682 Instance  of  the  advantage  of  a  jury,  4615 A 

jury  would  in  manv  cases  aid  the  judge  in  discriminating  truth  from  falsehood  in  the  evidence 

given,  4616 ^Would  use  the  jury  to  find  the  facts,  and  also  as  assessors,  461 7 ^Would  be 

very  sorry  to  try  any  heavy  criminal  case  without  native  aid,  4621 ^Does  not  think  that 

the  proper  working  of  the  jury  system  in  India  depends  upon  a  knowledge  by  the  judge 
of  the  rules  of  evi&nce;  it  is  because  the  English  rules  of  evidence  are  unfitted  for  India, 

that  the  assistance  of  the  natives  is  so  desirable,  4622 ^Thinks  that  in  India  we  are 

endeavouring  to  introduce  those  very  defects  in  the  law  of  evidence,  which  in  England 
they  are  getting  rid  of,  4626. 

M. 

Macaulayy  Mr.  Mr.  Macaulay's  minute  of  February  1835,  proposing  to  take  the  revenues 
of  the  Oriental  Colleges,  and  adapt  them  to  the  English  Institution,  caused  a  great  deal  of 
excitement,  which  is  believed  to  have  been  fictitious.  Duff  6259 His  minute  on  educa- 
tion shows  an  evident  want  of  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  country,  Wibon  7242. 

See  also  Code.         Education. 

Machinery.     Steam  machinery  could  be  manufactured  at  Bombay,  Cursepee  1686 But  so 

much  is  required  to  be  done  in  repairs  that  there  is  no  time  for  it;  all  repairs  are  done  at 

Bombay,  ib.  1686 Could  be  manufactured  at  Bombay  as  cheap  as  in  Epgland,  ib.  1689 

At  present  it  is  all  sent  out  from  England,  ib.  1696 There  are  not  many  natives  in 

the  steam  machinery  department, i&.  1704 But  many  English,  Hindoos, and  Mussulmen  ; 

very  few  Parsees,  t&.  1712-1715 The  native  smiths  are  as  efficient  as  the  Europeans, 

and  are  principally  Hindoos,  ib.  1720. 

See  also  Dockyards.        Indian  Navy. 

Macpherson,  George  Gordon,  Esq.  Went  to  India  in  the  Bengal  medical  service ;  was  in 
India  twenty-one  years ;  the  latter  and  greater  part  of  service  was  in  the  Civil  Depart- 
ment at  Beauleah  and  Moorshedabad,  8660 Was  also  two  years  in  Calcutta,  in  the  firm 
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of  Carr,  Tagore  &  Co.,  8660.  8662 ^Left  India  in  1847;  8661 ^The  police  was 

even  worse  then  than  it  is  said  to  be  now  ;  dacoits  were  very  seldom  laid  hold  of,  8664 

The  district  of  Moorshedabad  has  a  very  large  population,  8668 The  town  itself 

is  very  much  diminished,  8671 ^The  pofioe  there  were  regarded  as  very  inefficient, 

ib. Constantly  heard  of  serious  losses  and  dacoities.  8673 How  a  dacoity  is  per- 
petrated described,  8675 The  dacoits  rarely  attack  the  shroflfe,  who  almost  invariably 

have  a  large  force  of  up-country  burkandauzes  to  protect  their  property,  8672.  8676. 
One  of  the  first  steps  towards  rendering  the  Bengal  police  efficient  is  to  employ  the 

up-country  people  as  police,  8677 ^It  is  said  that  they  would  oppress  the  natives,  but 

thinks  that  they  would  do  more  good  than  harm,  ib, ^The  up-country  burkandauaes 

employed  in  Bengal  are  generally  a  finer  set  of  men  than  the  sepoys,  8680 They  are 

not  better  off  than  the  sepoys,  8681,  8682 Dacoities  were  very  frequent  on  the  nver ; 

the  guai-d-boats  were  very  inefficient ;  is  at  a  loss  to  suggest  any  plan  by  which  river 

dacoities  could  be  stopped,  8684 Many  dacoities  are  never  reported ;  tlie  people  are 

afraid  of  being  detained  while  the  case  is  being  investigated,  8685 Believes  that  the 

inefficiency  of  the  Bengal  police  owes  its  origin  to  the  small  sum  expended  upon  it,  8685 

Considers  that  the  Eropean  officers  of  native  regiments  might  be  better  employed  in 

aiding  the  police  than  in  escorting  treasure,  8686 ^The  common  police  of  Bengal 

receive  about  four  rupees  a  month ;  it  is  a  snudl  consideration  with  him ;  he  would  be 

happy  to  take  the  work  for  nothing,  8687 ^The  shroff  never  gives  less  than  five  rupees, 

8688 ^Their  burkandauzes  are  kindly  treated;   the  shroffs  endeavour  to  make  them 

content  and  satisfied,  8689. 

To  a  certain  extent  would  give  a  military  oi^anization  to  the  police,  8693.  8699— r — 
\^^ould  employ  any  efficient  person  who  was  willing  to  take  Uie  service  for  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  district,  8694 There  were  provincial  battalions  all  ov^  Bengal  at  one 

time,  8697 They  were  scarcely  worth  the  expense;  were  a  very  indifferent  class  of 

military  police,  and  at  times  very  oppressive,  8698 Is  of  opinion  that  giving  magisterial 

powers  to  the  moonsiff,  to  a  certain  extent,  will  work  well,  8699. 

Thinks  that  the  natives  will  be  exceedingly  dissatisfied  when  they  find  that  they  are  to 

be  debarred  from  having  a  voice  in  legislating  for  their  own  country,  8700 The 

appointment  oF  a  body  of  natives,  to  whom  proposed  laws  might  be  submitted  for  their 
opinion,  would  be  much  prized  by  them,  if  there  was  a  probability  of  their  suggestions 

being  followed  up  by  Government,  8705 It  would  be  advantageous  to  Government  to 

have  such  a  boay  to  communicate  with  rather  than  to  ff o  to  private  individuals  for  their 

opinions,  8706 It  would  be  of  great  importance,  and  give  the  greatest  satisfaction  to 

the  natives,  if  they  had  the  opportunity  of  orally  stating  their  objections  to  proposed 

laws,  8708,  8709 It  would  give  them  greater  satisfaction  than  stating  th^  objections 

in  writing,  8710,  8711 Believes  that  u  such  a  course  had  been  pursued.  Government 

would  have   paused  before  passing  Act  No.  21,  of  1850;    8712 At  present  the 

agitation  against  it  is  confined  to  the  Presidencies,  8713 The  natives  consider  it  very 

irritating,  aaid  it  is  in  fact  inoperative,  8723. 

If  a  native  were  to  be  selected  for  a  seat  in  the  Council,  otherwise  than  aa  is  provided 
for  by  the  Bill  as  it  now  stands,  he  should  be  selected  by  the  Governor-General  per- 
sonally, 8715,  8716 It  would  give  general  satisfaction  if  a  native,  known  only  to  the 

society  at  Calcutta,  were  so  appointed,  and  such  an  appointment  would  act  beneficially  in 
various  wajs,  8717 It  is  not  necessary  that  a  native  so  appointed  should  be  of  a  par- 
ticularly high  caste,  but  he  ought  to  pay  particular  attention  to  what  is  required  by  the 

caste  to  which  he  belongs,  8718 With  regard  to  appointing  a  native  to  the  Council,  the 

Bill,  as  it  now  stands,  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  natives,  8719 Does  not  think  that 

the  almost  complete  separation  of  the  Executive  from  the  Legislative  Council  contem- 
plated, will  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  respect  for  and  the  authority  of  the  Governor- 
(3eneral  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives,  8721-8723. 

Macpherson's  Treatise  on  Civil  Procedure,     Is  received  as  a  work  of  1^  gal  authority  through- 
out Bengal  and  the  North-western  Provinces,  Ltishington  4551. 

Madras: 

Madras.     No  attempt  has  been  made  to  ascertain  the  state  of  indigenous  education  since 

1822  ;  result  of  the  inquiries  then  made  by  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  Z>mJ^6086 The  Board 

of  Revenue  has  the  supervision  of  all  educational  institutions,  Norton  6272 The  state 

of  education  at  Madras  is  very  much  behind  indeed,  Wilson  7260 ^The  Board  of  Edu- 
cation waste  their  time  in  disputing,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  introduction  of  Bible 

classes,  ib. Education  is  extenmng  at  the  Presidency,  one  reason  why  so  little  is  done 

by  Government  is  that  the  missionaries  have  done  so  much,  ib.  7262. 

Madras  is  one  of  the  healthiest  places  in  the  whole  of  the  hot  part  of  India,  Tucker  831 1 

Languages  spoken  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  ib.  8312-8314 As  far  as   their 

means  and  authority  enabled  them,  the  Madras  Government  were  always  very  willing  and 
anxious  to  carry  out  public  works,  Sims  8775. 

See  also  Education. 
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Madras  Petition.    Has  heard  that  it  was  for  the  most  part  prepared  m  London,  WiU&ughhy 

3174 ^Remarks  upon  it,  Hyder  Jtmg  BahatidoorA676  et  seq.'        Some  of  the  doctrines 

contuned  in  it  were  not  concurred  in  by  the  influential  natives,  Norton  6324. 

Madras  University.     Principles  upon  which  the  Madras  Universily  was  founded,  Norton 

6272 Rules  of  the  University,  ib, List  of  studies  in  the  University,  ib.  6273 

The  Madras  University  was  objected  to  by  an  influential  party  in  Madras  because  it  was 
provided  by  the  fundamental  rules  that  the  education  should  be  entirely  secular,  tb.  6283, 

6284 The  institution  was  not  countenanced  by  the  present  Governor,  ii>.  6296 

Constitution  of  the  new  Board  at  Madras,  ib.  6297 A  proposition  to  abolish  the  funda- 
mental rules  with  a  view  to  the  introduction  of  scriptural  instruction  excited  great  agita- 
tion among  the  Board ;  the  natives  who  could  write  English  one  and  all  minutea  against  it, 

Norton  6313 They  have  not  yet  been  abolished,  ib,  6315 ^The  fees  of  the  Universitjr 

have  been  reduced,  ib.  6314 Measures  proposed  in  connexion  with  the  Madras  Um- 

versity,  ib.  6274-6278 The  attempt  to  admit  students  of  a  low  caste  created  a  rebellion, 

Marskman  6440 The  Madras  University  never  was  anything  better  than  a  high  school, 

Wilson  7261 The  principles  are  very  good,  but  they  have  been  in  too  great  a  huny, 

ib,  7264 Mathematical  instruction  is  given  to  a  very  great  extent  at  Madras  College, 

Norton  6336- Collegiate  classes  in  law  and  in  civil  engineering  were  actually  part  of 

the  original  institution,  ib.  6339 The  supply  of  books  was  obtained  from  England,  ib. 

6357 ^The  maintenance  of  the  fundamental  rules  prohibiting  religious  instruction  is  at 

present  essential  to  the  objects  of  the  institution,  ib.  6359— —The  Madras  Government 
was  opposed  to  repealing  them,  ib.  6363. 

Prepared  a  set  of  rules  for  the  establishment  of  an  engineering  class,    Sims  8798 

It  was  not  carried  out  in  conseijuence  of  a  difference  between  the  Government 

and  the  Governors  of  the  University  respecting  the  system  of  education,  tS.  8801 

It  would  have  been  attended  by  all  classes,  Eundoos  as  well  as  Indu-Britons ;  on  the 
whole,  thinks  that  the  native  pupils  would  turn  out  the  most  useful,  ib.  8807. 

See  also  Education.         Universities. 

Madressa.    Was  founded  by  Warren  Hastings  in  1780,  Wilson  7196. 

Magistrate.     At  the  Presidency  the  magistrates  exercise  a  petty  criminal  jurisdiction,  HiU 

2103 They  are  salaried,  ib.  21 09-— — Deputy  magistrates  have  been  introduced  of  late 

years,  ib.  2144 In  1843,  ib.  2150 How  paid,  ib.  2147 The  magistrate  has  the 

police  of  each  district  under  him,  WillotLghby  3121 He  appoints  the  inferior  grades,  ib. 

3124 And  the  kamavishdars  are  appointed  on  his  recommendation,  ib. He  is  only 

responsible  for  the  peons'  establishment,  ib.  3130 No  man  can  be  appointed  to  the  office 

who  has  not  passed  the  examinations,  Halliday  3391 In  the  general  line  of  service,  every 

man  must  pass  through  the  grade  of  magistrate,  ib. It  would  be  advantageous  to  require 

them  to  commit  their  decisions  to  writing,  Millett  2336 Magistrates  are  instructed  to 

free  themselves  as  much  as  possible  from  reliance  on  the  native  functionaries  about  them, 

Halliday  3584 It  is  astonishing  how  much  crime  is  detected  and  prevented,  when  the 

police  is  in  the  hands  of  a  clever  and  energetic  magistrate,  ib.  3588 A  magistrate  may 

at  any  time  be  obliged  to  expose  his  person  to  daTi^er  at  the  head  of  the  burkandazes^ 

ib.  3593 One  of  the  best  means  for  the  efficient  administration  of  a  district,  would  be 

the  magistrate  constantly  moving  about,  Hawkins  4388 The  Act  of  1850,  No.  16,  is 

sufficient  to  protect   the  magistrate    for    acts  bond  fide  done  in  his  official    capacity, 

Lushin^ton  4565 It  would  not  be  wise  in  the  present  state  of  India  to  make  him  liable 

to  individuals  for  mistakes,  ib.  4567 It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  indemnity 

should  be  larger  in  India  than  in  England,  ib.  4568. 

Magisterial  powers  are  a  great  difficulty  to  Europeans;  the  magistrates  are  generally 
young  men,  and  when  sufficiently  experienced  to  do  their  duty  satisfactorily,  they  become 

collectors,  Wise  5259. 5284 The  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  whole  district  rests  upon 

the  ma^strate  and  upon  his  power,  ib.  5283.  5286,  5287 ^The  natives  are  very  quick  in 

discerrung  his  character,  ib.  5286,  5287.  5386 The  reformation  caused  by  a  good  magis- 
trate in  a  few  days  is  astonishing,  ib.  5286,  5287 He  was  formerly  a  gentleman  of  high 

standing,  of  judgment,  and  experience ;  at  present  he  is  a  young  man,  who  remains  a  few 
years  at  the  most,  ib.  5284 Would  give  the  superior  officer  the  larger^  pay  as  magis- 
trate, and  make  the  collector  the  inferior,  ib.  5288 The  collector's  duties  are  trifling 

compared  with  the  magistrate's,  ib.  5289 With  a  young  magistrate,  the  native  officers, 

who  are  generally  corrupt  and  crafty,  have  the  whole  power  of  selecting  the  police  in  their 

hands,  ib.  5383 They  have  great  power,  ib.  5384 Corruption  is  much  checked  by  an 

able  judge, ti.  5386 Many  magistrates  are  without  judicial  experience,  ib.  5387 But 

the  ability  of  an  Indian  judge  depends  more  upon  his  natural  qualifications  than  upon  his 

knowledge  of  the  law,  ib.  5388 Some  of  the  European  settlers  might  be  usefully 

employed  as  magistrates  if  encouraged,  ib.  5429-5433 Magistrates'  pay  is  900  rupees 

a  month;  it  has  been  reduced,  ib.  5284 ^The  magistrate  in  the  Mofussil  has  great  power 

over  the  European,  ib.  5415 Extent  of  his  power,  ib. 

See  Administration  of  Justice.         Civil  Service.         Courts  of  Justice.         Police. 
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Moffisirate  and  Collector.    The  offices  should  not  be  separated ;  they  are  united  everywhere 
except  in  the  Lower  Provinces  of  Bengal,  HaUiday  3446. 

Mahomedans.     They  are  verjr  much  divided  into  classes,  Hallida?/  S486 ^Thev  settled 

down  in  greater  numbers  m  the  North-western  Provinces  than  in  Bengal  or  elsewhere* 

Duff  ^252 Are  bolder  and  more  energetic  men,  and,  as  a  class,  better  soldiers  than  the 

Hindoos,  Alexander  1136 The  Mahomedan  shows  greater  aptitude  for  the  judicial 

office  than  the  Hindoo,  Hawkins  4317 The  Mahomedan  standard  of  literature  is  higher 

than  that  of  the  Hindoos,   Thornton  6054 Under  the  Mahomedan  Government  mere 

were  very  great  variations  with  respect  to  toleration  in  matters  of  religion.  Duff  417 8, 

The  Mahomedans  are  now  beginning  to  send  their  children  to  school  to  learn  English^ 
HaUiday  3345 They  have  a  strong  objection  to  taking  an  oath;  nature  of  their  objec- 
tion to  doing  so,  ib.  4528 Can  scarcely  be  brought  to  study  our  language  or  literature, 

Marshman  5105 ^Their  law  is  identical  witli  the  Koran,  ib.  5107 At  Hooghley  it 

was  much  more  difficult  to  get  them  to  learn  English  than  the  Hindoos,  Wise  6929* 

6958 ^They  formerly  had  institutions  for  learning  at  Bokhara,  Marshman^  5145,  5146 

But  now  have  not  any  very  great  institutions,  ib.  5147 It  is  not  the  policy  of 

the  Government  to  encourage  Mahomedan  learning,  ib. ^Tliey  have  large  settlements 

and  colleges,  and  a  system  of  native  education  in  ^e  neighbourhood  of  Lucknow,  Calde^ 

cott  5480 There  are  several  Mahomedan  colleges  in  India  independent  of  Government, 

having  been  endowed  by  native  princes,  Thornton  6007 ^The  Mysore  princes  have  been 

educated  in  a  Mahomedan  college,  ib.  6017 ^The  Mahomedans  have  kept  aloof  from 

the  Liberty  of  Conscience  Act,  Marshman  6617 ^The  number  who  have  embraced 

Christianity  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  Hindoos,  ib.  6518 ^They  regard  us  as  Eiifirs, 

Trevelyan  6706 The  Mahomedan  feeling  is  more  actively  opposed  to  us  than  the 

Hindoo,  ib.  6709 ^Mahomedan  outbreak  imder  Syyid  Ahmed  referred  to,  ib.  6796 

The  Mahomedan  College  at  Calcutta  was  founded  by  Warren  Hastings  in  1781,  Duff 
6087 Its  object,  ib.  6087. 

JUahrattas.    The  attempts  to  attract  the  children  of  the  Mahratta  noblemen  to  the  Gt)vem- 

ment  schools  have  not  been  very  successful.  Perry  5921 The  Mahrattas  are  not  a 

bad  caste,  ib.  5948. 

Mahratta  Language.    Is  not  used  in  the  courts  in  the  Nerbudda  dbtrict,  Caldecott  5504. 

Maitland,  Captain.     Captain  Maitland^s  school,  attached  to  the  gun-carriage  manufactory, 

is,  in  its  way,  one  of  the  most  useful  educational  establishments  at  Madras,  Sims  8805 

It  has  turned  out  a  number  of  most  useful  and  excellent  men,  ib, 

Malays.    Are  seldom  taken  for  the  Indian  Navy,  if  other  Indians  can  be  obtiuned,  Powell 
1606. See  Indian  Navy. 

Malcolm,  Sir  John.    The  merit  of  the'measure  transferring  original  jurisdiction  to  the  natives 

is  due  to  him,  WiUougliby  3013 First  adopted  the  system  of  Political  Courts  of  Criminal 

Justice  at  Bombay,  ib.  3084 His  principle  was  to  avail  himself  of  existing  native 

institutions,  ib.  3110 He  was  opposed  to  abrupt  changes,  ib.  3111. 

Manufactures.     Native  manufactures  have  disappeared  to  a  great  extent,  English  goods 

being  cheaper,  Keaue  7783 They  have  been  ruined  in  order  to  benefit  those  of  England, 

French  9024-9026. 

Marines.    There  is  a  corps  of  natives  embodied  to  serve  afloat,  Powell  1525 ^They  are  of 

all  castes,  ib.  1526 And  serve  very  well  together,  ib.  1528.  1530. 


Marriage.    The  general  law  of  Hindooism  is  not  polygamy,  but  monogamy.  Duff  6184 

In  Bengal,  the  Kulin  Brahmms  are  alone  entitled  to  more  wives  than  one,  ib. The 

marriageable  age  of  females  in  Bengal,  if  not  in  India,  is  eight  or  nine,  ib.  6180 It  is  a 

constant  occasion  of  exaction  on  the  part  of  the  Zemindars,  ib.  6218 The  marriage  of 

adults  was  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Madras  Social  Reform  Association,  Norton  6320. 

There  are  reasons  for  the  limitation  of  the  number  of  marriages  among  the  troops 
in  the  Queen's  service,  which  are  not  applicable  to  the  East  India  Company's  service, 
Alexander  1244 But  they  have  recently  been  limited  to  12  per  cent,  in  the  Com- 
pany's service  as  in  the  Queen's  service,  ib.  1265 Moral  conduct  and  good  discipline 

prevail  much  more  with  married  than  with  unmarried  men ;  there  is  less  crime  and  less 
8icknes:§,  ib.  1244 ^Effect  of  marriage  upon  discipline  and  efficiency,  ib.  1260. 

Marriage  Act.  As  far  as  relates  to  Europeans,  it  has  operated  in  the  main  very  beneficially, 
i)w^4279 ^But  in  many  respects  it  is  very  objectionable  as  regards  the  native  Chris- 
tians, ib, ^The  way  in  which  it  subjects  them  to  the  English  Divorce  Law  is  an 

intolerable  grievance ;  a  speedy  remedy  is  loudly  demanded,  ib,  4281 With  regard  to 

the  Hindoos,  the  Marriage  Act  has  not  operated  well ;  objections  to  it,  ib.  6185  et  seq. 

Marshman,  John  Clarhe,  Esq.  Has  been  altogether  more  than  forty  years  in  India,  5015 
And  for  the  last  twelve  years  was  employed  as  BengaJee  translator  for  the  Govern- 
ment, 5017 As  an  uncovenanted  servant,  5018 ^Bengalee  is  just  as  familiar  to  him 

as 
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Marshman^  John  Clarke,  Esq. — continued. 

as  his  own  language ;  established  the  first  Bengalee  newspaper,  and  has  been  much  in 

communication  with  the  different  classes  of  the  community;  5019 ^Personal  knowledge 

is  chiefly  connected  with  Ben^,  5019 Has  been  three  times  at  Madras,  twice  in  the 

Tenasserim  Provinces,  once  to  Ceylon;  but  never  to  Bombay,  5021. 

Has  taken  considerable  part  in  the  discussions  upon  the  training  of  the  civil  servants, 
5022 Appointments  to  Haileybury  is  the  mode  by  which  the  Directors  are  remu- 
nerated for  tne  Government  of  India,  5023 ^Nominations  generally  stand  good,  t6. 

The  proportion  of  incompetent  men  in  the  civil  service  has  been  on  the  increase  of  late, 
and  when  they  have  once  obtained  a  footing  they  must  rise  to  the  top,  unless  foimd  to 

be  corrupt  or  mentally  incompetent,  5025 Civil  servants  at  Ceylon  are  an  inferior 

dass ;  their  remuneration  is  inferior,.  5027,  5028 The  general  tone  of  the  civil  service 

is  very  high,  5029.  5033 A  course  of  special  training  is  necessary  to  the  due  discharge 

of  the  duties  which  devolve  upon   the  civil  servants  in  India,  5035 Too  much 

attention  is  paid  to  the  Oriental  languages  at  Haileybury,  5036 It  might  be  done 

away  with  without  much  loss  to  the  students,  5042 Especially  since  the  test  required 

at  the  CoU^e  of  Fort  William,  originally  proposed  by  Mr.  Halliday,  matured  by  Mr. 

Grant,  and  now  the  rule  of  ^e  service,  5036 Examination  described,  ib. Lord 

Wellesley,  on  the  establishment  of  Haileybury,  limited  the  residence  at  Calcutta  to  one 
year ;  Government  enlarged  it  to  eighteen  months,  and  subsequently^  allowed  those  unable 

to  pass  to  remain  two  years,  5034 ^Wheu  at  Calcutta  they  receive  360 Z.  a  year  and 

house  rent,  5038. ^They  do  not  leave  in  debt  to  the  extent  that  they  formerly  did, 

5039 Thej  pay  about  fourteen  per  cent,  for  the  money  they  borrow,  5040. 

Missionaries  are  the  best  oriental  scholars  in  India,  5042 They  do  not  make  many 

converts,  5043-5045 Nor  do  the  Roman-catholics,  5049-5051 In  Pegu  the  mis- 

rionaries  have  been  very  diligent,  without  any  direct  interference  from  the  Government, 

5052-5054 Thinks  the  object  of  education  in  this  country  should  be  to  complete  their 

European  education,  5055 It  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  to  send  them  out  to  India 

at  an  earlier  age,  5056,  5057 The  sooner  they  leave  Calcutta  the  better;  understands 

that  it  is  the  intention  of  Lord  Dalhousie  to  require  them  to  leave  at  the  end  of  six  months^ 

5058 In  six  months  the  members  of  the  Government  would  become  acquainted  with 

them,  5059.  5062 On  leaving  Calcutta  their  salary  is  400  rupees  a  month ;  in  eight  or 

nine' years  they  become  full  ma^strates  upon  900  rupees,  5060 Promotion  formerly 

depended  upon  their  examination  at  Haileybury;  but  now  promotion  to  the  superior 
grades  depends  upon  the  examination  they  pass  after  they  get  into  actual  service,  ib. 

High  civil  offices  in  some  of  the  Non-regulation  Provinces  have  been  given  to  military 

men,  5063 ^But  it  cannot  be  done  in  the  Regulation  Provinces,  5063,  5064 

Rajpootanah  is  exceedingly  well  managed,  but  not  better  than  the  North-west  Provinces 

under  Mr.  Thomason's  Government,  5066 The  excellent  administration  of  which  is 

mainly  due  to  the  system  established  there  in  the  hands  of  one  man ;  the  natives  have  free 
access  to  him;  he  has  also  disr^arded  the  claims  of  seniority  more  than  has  been  the  case 
in  Bengal,  5071 The  success  of  such  a  government  entirely  depends  upon  the  indi- 
vidual placed  over  it,  5073,  5074 The  only  objections  to  applyipg  the  system  to  the 

Madras  and  Bombay  Presidencies  appear  to  be  caused  by  the  necessity  of  keeping  the 
armies  distinct,  5072 Opinion  differs  as  to  the  administration  of  Government  by  mili- 
tary officers;  the  code  they  administer  is  very  simple,  5075,  5076. 

The  electric  telegraph  will  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  in  enabling  the  Governor- 
general  to  control  the  whole  administration  of  India,  5077. 

The  Comwallis  Code,  founded  upon  a  previous  code  drawn  up  by  Sir  Elijah  Impey, 

about  1780,  is  used  in  the  Regulation  Provinces,  5079 ^Which,  with  the  subsequent 

improvements  and  alterations,  amounts  to  some  seventeen  or  eighteen  volumes,  ib. It 

is  very  intricate,  ib. There  are  indexes  to  it,  5080-5083 ^The  language  of  the 

ancient  relations  is  simple  in  style,  but  deficient  in  precision ;  the  laws  since  there  has 
been  a  legislative  member  of  council  may  be  very  precise,  but  they  are  not  so  intelligible 

to  the  natives,  5087 ^In  those  enacted  during  the  last  sixteen  years  the  same  words 

are  not  used  to  express  the  same  meaning  throughout,  5089 There  are  no  law  treatises 

of  importance,  5090 The  consolidation  of  the  law  into  a  code  is  a  most  desirable  object 

5091 The  present  system  is  too  technical,  5092 In  some  of  the  Non-regulation 

Provinces  a  far  simpler  code  is  used,  5093 That  established  in  the  Punjab  is  comprised 

in  about  fifteen  foolscap  pages,  and  is  found  to  work  exceedingly  well,  ib. in  the 

Small  Cause  Court  at  Calcutta  the  procedure  is  very  simple,  and  the  expense  small ;  the 
parties  are  confronted  with  each  other,  5096 Its  decisions  generally  give  great  satis- 
faction, and  both  natives  and  Europeans  desire  to  have  its  jurisdiction  extended  up  to 
1,000  rupees,  ib. 

With  regard  to  native  judges,  considers  that,  with  some  exceptions,  the  experiment 
made  by  Lord  W.  Bentinck  mis  completely  succeeded,  but  at  first  there  were  no  able 

men  for  the  office  of  principal  sudder  amin,  sudder  amin,  and  moonsiflT,  5097 The 

judges  are  very  acute,  and  anxious  to  show  their  fitness  for  the  office,  26. The  natives 

consider  them  in  a  great  measure  free  from  venality,  5098 Th^  emoluments  are  not 
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sufficient,  considering  their  position,  5099,  5100 ^The  office  of  judge  begins  to  be  more 

desired  than  ever,  5104 Yhe  extended  education  now  given  to  the  natives  has  a 

tendency  to  form  a  class  of  persons  from  whom  the  native  judicial  officers  can  be  taken, 

5105 In  some  of  our  institutions  a  professor  of  law  might  be  appointed  with  great 

advantage,  5106,  5107. 

With  regard  to  the  subordinate  officers,  the  great  difficulty  is  they  are  so  ill  paid,  5108 

^The  system  of  employing  a  subordinate  class  at  a  low  salary  haA  failed,  5110 And 

there  is  no  confidence  in  them,  5109 The  civil  judges,  however,^bje6t  to  taking  men 

fresh  from  the  Hindoo  College,  or  any  public  institution,  5108 A  ^eat  deal  depends 

upon  the  character  of  the  native  officer ;  it  is  difficult  to  define  his  mfiuence,  but  it  is 

boundless,  5111-5113 Government  have  never  been  able  to  discover  a  remedy,  5114 

^A  man  must  have  a  training  in  the  practice  of  the  court,  and  therefore  he  must  begin 

upon  a  low  salary,  5115 A  better  legal  education  would  improve  the  character  of  the 

vakeels,  5116 They  now  pass  rather  a  stringent  examination,  ib. And  as  soon  as  a 

good  system  of  vernacular  education  is  established,  the  principle  of  Lord  Hardinge's 
minute  may  be  applied  to  the  subordinate  officers,  5118,  5119. 

Effect  of  the  college  education  upon  the  superstitions  of  the  Hindoos,  5120-6125 

Thinks  that  it  has  at  least  removed  one  obstacle  in  the  way  of  moral  improvement,  5124, 

5125 ^There  is  a  great  disadvantage  in  the  way  in  which  the  civil  and  sessions  judge  is 

appointed,  oflen  without  having  had  any  previous  acqusuntance  with  the  law,  5126—— 
The  appointment  of  men  to  the  Sudder  Court,  without  having  had  previous  experience,  is 
considered  by  the  natives  a  very  great  defect  in  the  system,  5086 ^The  re-establish- 
ment of  the  office  of  registrar,  abolished  by  Lord  W.  Bentinck,  is  generally  wished  for  in 

the  Gangetic  Provinces,  5126 Duties  of  the  Registrar,  5127 ^It  would  prevent  a 

great  deal  of  corruption,  5130,  5131 ^The  civil  judge  when  first  appointed  is  obliged 

to  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  sherishtadar,  who  is  almost  universally  corrupt, 

5128,  5129 Previous  to  appointing  a  young   man   a  registrar,  woiild   recommend 

some  years'  experience  of  an  inferior  kind;  would  afterwards  put  him  to  his  election,  to 
■  remain  in  the  fiscal  line,  or  to  go  to  the  Judicial;  at  present  he  is  removed  from  the  one 
to  the  other  for  purposes  of  promotion,  5133  et  seq, ^Remarks  upon  the  proposed  estab- 
lishment of  imiversities,  5138-5147. 

Considers  that  Lord  Comwallis's  regulation  of  1793,  taking  the  polioe  from  the  control 

of  the  Zemindars,  has  failed,  5148,  5149 Hemarks  upon  it;  observations  upon  the 

great  power  and  influence  exercised  by  the  Zemindars,  similar  to  that  formerly  exercised 

by  the  barons  in  this  country,  5148-5153 They  have  private  wars  in  Bengal,  5150. 

5156 Though  they  have  been  checked  of  late,  5153 Indigo  planters  often  fight  for 

the  possession  of  a  crop,  when  it  has  been  sold  by  the  irot  to  two  parties,  5157,  51^ 

The  police  are  not  strong  enough,  5159 ^The  difficulty  of  having  anything  like  a  mili- 
tary police  would  be,  such  police  must  be  composed  of  natives  of  the  Upper  Provinces, 
of  whom  the  Bengalees  entertain  the  greatest  dread,  5160. 

The  police  in  Bengal  is  in  a  most  unsntisfiwjtory  state ;  eifffateen  months  ago  thene  was 
not  the  leatot  security  for  property,  not  to  say  life,  from  the  dacoitees  in  thed&rictsattmnd 
Calcutta,  5177-5179 Government  appointed  a  commissioner  expressly  ^or  its  suppres- 
sion, 5180 Statement  of  the  measures  adopted  for  the  suppressioii  of  daiM»tee  from 

time  to  time,  5180-5188 They  are  now  transported  to  the  Tenawerim  Provinoes; 

cannot  say  what  beooneaof  them  on  the  ^xfMration  of  their  sentenoe,  5187-5189. 

The  natives  too  often  consider  the  Supreme  Court  as  a  kind  of  antagonist  to  Govern- 
ment, 5152.  5167-- — It  IS  dreaded  by  the  magistrates  on  account  of  tlm  expense,  5152. 

5166 ^The  opinion  is  universal  in  Bengal  that  there  ought  to  be  a  Government  of 

Bengal  distinct  from  the  Gt)vemment  of  India ;  the  only  objectien  has-  been  on  the  ground 

of  patronage,  5168-5172 Governor-general  is  generally  absent  from  Calcutta  three,  if 

not  four,  years  out  of  six,  5174.  5175. 

Does  not  think  it  possible  to  introduce  the  English  language  into  the  Mofussil  courts  as 
tlie  language  of  business ;  in  1835  the  Government  introduced  Bengalee  in  the  Bengal 
courts,  and  Hindostanee  in  the  other  courts,  in  lieu  of  the  Persian,  which  had  been  intro- 
duced by  the  Mahomedans  600  years  ago ;  the  innovation  has  been  exceedingly  popular 

wiih  tlie  natives,  5190 The  knowledge  of  English  among  the  people  is  exceedmgly 

limited,  5191 Difficulty  of  translating  laws  oriffinally  made  in  English  into  the  verna- 
cular, 5192-5195.  B  B        J  6 

The  Lex  Loci,  that  is,  the  Act  for  the  establishment  of  liberty  of  conscience,  is  of  the 

greatest  importance,  5198 Does  not  think  the  Lex  Loci,  or  code  of  law  proposed  for 

the  Mofussil,  so  important  as  it  is  considered  by  the  Law  Commissioners  to  be,  5199 

Does  not  think  the  want  of  such  Lex  Loci  is  such  an  obstacle  to  the  settlement  of  Europeans 
as  the  Government  rule,  that  if  any  one  instalment  of  revenue  is  not  paid  by  sunset  on  the 

day  due,  the  estate  is  forfeited,  5200.  5203 ^That  is  the  great  obstacle,  5201 ^Does 

not  think  that  the  system  of  resumptions  has  had  anything  to  do  with  the  insecurity  of 

property,  5204 Resumption  cases  were  tried  by  the  special  tribunals,  but  precisely  in 

the  same  way  the  dvil  courts  would  have  tried  them,  5205,  5206 The  want  of  a  gen- 
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tleman  acquainted  with  the  Mofussil  law  is  considered  a  great  defect  in  tlie  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  5210 ^And  the  number  of  appeals  from  the  Com- 
pany's courts  is  larger  than  from  tlie  Queen's,  5210. 

[Second  Examination.] — For  a  considerable  time  after  the  establishment  of  the  British 
Government  there  was  great  opposition  to  any  system  of  instruction  for  the  natives,  6389 

Statement  of  the  progress  made  in  favour  of  education  since  the  year  1792 ;  6389 

And  of  the  extent  to  which  English  education  is  afibrded  in  Bengal  and  Agra,  6390 

The  study  of  English  is  extremely  popular,  more  so  perhaps  in  Bengal  than  in  the  North- 
western JProvinces ;  it  seems  to  have  taken  the  place  which  Persian  formerly  occupied,  6391 

The  money  applied  to  educational  purposes  has  been  increased  from  10,000/.  in  1833  to 

above  50,000/.,  6392-6394 It  is  altogether  insufficient,  and  is  of  opinion  that  Govern- 
ment will  be  under  the  necessity  of  quadrupling  the  amount,  6460,  6481 The  proprie* 

tary  schools  are  chiefly  conducted  by  natives,  educated  in  the  Government  and  missionary 
colleges,  and  the  character  of  instruction  is  the  same  as  in  those  institutions,  6396.  6398 

Nature  of  the  education  given  in  the  colleges  and  schools,  6400 The  little  school 

at  Barrack  pore  is  carried  on  with  great  spirit  and  success,  6407-6411. 

The  natives  have  a  remarkable  talent  for  mathematics  and  metaphysics,  6412 And  it 

would  be  a  very  great  advantage  if  a  practical  course  of  applied  mathematics  were  added, 

6413 As  in  Roorkee  College,  6413,  6414 And  in  Colonel  Napier's  institution  at 

Lahore,  6414 ^They  have  also  a  remarkable  talent  for  arithmetic,  6420 Proportion 

of  natives  obtaining  the  highest  college  education,  6415 Generally  speaking,  the  educa- 
tion of  the  native  terminates  with  leaving  a  college,  6416.  6422 His  intellect  is  more 

precocious  than  the  English  ;  it  is  matured  earlier  and  decays  sooner,  6418 Government 

nnding  that  the  natives  were  unable  to  remain  long  enough  to  complete  their  studies  on 

account  of  their  poverty,  6415.  6423 Established  schwarships,  6423 Which  have 

been  completely  successful,  6424 Within  the  last  three  years  the  natives  have  begun  to 

establish  reading  clubs  and  libraries  in  Calcutta,  6425 In  the  Government  institutions 

fees  are  always  required ;  in  the  native  proprietary  schools  all  the  students  pay,  but  in  the 
missionary  institutions  the  education  is  free,  except  that  the  students  purchase  their  own 

books,  6428 Statement  of  the  sums  paid  by  the  natives  for  tuition  in  Bengal,  ib, 

But  few  moonsifls,  with  the  prospect  of  rising  to  the  position  of  amins,  prosecute  their 

literary  studies  after  leaving  college,  6429-6432 But  they  invariably  make  a  point  of 

carrying  forward  their  legal  studies,  6432. 

Religion  is  entirely  excluded  from  all  the  Government  institutions,  6435 The  pro- 
prietary native  schools  follow  much  the  same  rule,  ih. But  in  the  mi>sionary  estab- 
lishments Christianity  is  openly  and  constantly  inculcated,  ih, The   effect    of  the 

education  in  the  Government  institutions  is  to  overthrow  confidence  in  their  own  faith, 

6437 To  raise  them  above  their  superstitions  and  creed,  6437.  6441 Is  of  opinion 

that  it  does  not  sap  the  foundation  of  caste,  which  is  rather  a  social  distinction,  6438-6441 

^The  exclusion  of  religious  instruction  is  regarded  with  great  repugnance  by  those 

anxious  for  the  dissemination  of  Christianity,  and  has  become  a  strong  party  question, 

6442 If  the  study  of  the  Bible  had  been  originally  introduced,  the  natives  would  have 

acquiesced  in  it,  but  the  time  has  passed  when  it  could  be  done  with  safety,  ib. ^The 

neutrality  of  the  Government  however  has  not  been  without  its  advantages  to  the  mis- 
sionaries, 6444 In  the  Hindoo  College  in  Calcutta  the  influence  of  the  natives  on  the 

committee  rather  outweighs  that  of  the  Europeans  associated  with  them,  6447 Upon 

any  attempt  to  introduce  religious  instruction  they  would  throw  up  their  appointments, 

6448 ^And  would  create  such  a  sensation  as  almost  to  close  the  University  for  a  time, 

6449 Lord  Hardinge's  order,  giving  preference  to  well-educated  natives,  cited,  6452 

Object  of  the  order,  ib. Has  been  neutralised  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, ib. Result  of   the  test    examination  required    by  the   committee,  ib. The 

object  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Instruction  was  to  limit  the  influence  and  benefit  of 

the  order,  6453 ^The  Court  of  Directors  have  been  anxious  for  a  modification  of  the 

standard,  ib. ^But  have  not  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  the  Committee  of  Public 

Instruction  to  make  any  alteration  in  it,  ib. 


The  standard  required  by  the  committee  has  become  a  great  party  question,  6465 

The  missionaries  have  manifested  the  greatest  repugnance  to  it,  regarding  it  as  unjust, 

»6. ^The  application  which  has  been  made  on  the  subject  is  not  so  much  for  lowering 

as  for  modifying  it,  6456 Difi&culties  of  the  question  in  reference  to  the  evidences  of 

Christianity  taught  in  the  missionary  schools,  6456-6458 The  Government  is  unable 

altogether  to  carry  out  the  principle  of  strict  neutrality  with  regard  to  the  Hindoo  and 

Mahomedan  colleges,  6458-6460 Effect  of  the  certificate  now  required,  6461  et  seq. 

Evidences  of  Christianity  when  taught  should  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  some  other 

subject  of  examination,  6466 The  missionaries  desire  that  the  system  should  be  entirely 

remodelled,  ib. What  is  required  in  India  is  the  establishment  of  one  university  at 

each  of  the  Presidencies,  upon  the  exact  model  of  the  London  University  here,  6466- 
6469— -And  the  degrees  to  be  conferred  should  supersede  the  certificates  now  required, 
6470 Advantages  of  the  proposed  plan,  6471 It  would  be  carrying  out  entirely 
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the  spjrit  of  Lord  Hardinge's  notificatioq,  6472 ^With  regard  to  the  scholarBhipe,  they 

should  be  university  distinctions  attached  to  the  highest  degree  of  proficiency,  without 

reference  to  the  collefi;e  from  which  the  student  comes,  6474-6476 ^It  would  be  a  less 

objectionable  way  of  encouraging  non^Govemment  institutions  than   subsidising  them 

directly,  6477 ^Witness,  however,  would  propose  that  the  Government  of  India  should 

be  at  liberty  to  give  grants  in  aid  to  other  institutions  besides  Government  colleges,  ib. 

^A  system  of  Government  inspection  would  be   an  indispensable  part  of  such  a 

scheme,  6479. 

[Third  Examination.] — ^Remarks  upon  the  steps  taken  by  the  Government  with  a  view 
to  the  establishment  of  vernacular  schools  in  the  North-west  Provinces,  and  in  Bengal, 

6482, 6483 The  Board  of  Education  rq^ed  them  with  indifierence,  6483 ^The  plan 

did  not  take,  6486 ^English  tuition  is  more  appreciated  by  the  natives  because  it  leads 

to  distinction,  6484 ^But  the  Government  at  the  present  time  possess  more  than  ever 

the  means  of  establishing  an  efficient  system  of  vernacular  education,  6485.  6490 

Which  generally  leads  to  a  more  extended  education  in  English  literature  and  science, 
6487.  6564 Would  not  decrease  the  number  of  English  schools,  6488 Plan  sug- 
gested for  the  establishment  and  support  of  vernacular  schools,  6489 Distinction  m 

regard  to  Government  appointments  between  natives  who  understand  English,  and  those 
who  do  not,  6490 Classification  of  situations  held  by  natives  in  Bengal  and  Bahar^  ib. 

Suggestions  with  a  view  to  grants  in  aid  of  institutions  other  than  those  supported 

by  Government,  6492 Xo  question  whatever  should  be  asked  on  the  subject  of  religion, 

6493 History  of  the  Lex  Loci  or  Liberty  of  Conscience  Act,  6494.  6517.  6537 

Does  not  think  that  any  pledge  given  by  Gt>vernment  securing  to  the  natives  the  free  and 

undisturbed  exercise  of  their  religion  militates  against  that  Act,  6495 Observations 

upon  the  Hbdoo  law  of  inheritance,  6496-6505 With  regard  to  caste,  nothing  could 

be  looser  than  the  idea  the  natives  themselves  entertain  with  regard  to  it,  and  it  would  be 
an  act  of  injustice  to  deprive  a  man  of  his  property  because  he  had  been  expelled  from 

society,  or  lost  his  caste,  6508 The  clause  in  Lord  W.  Bentinck's  regulation  was 

entirely  confined  to  Bengal,  6510 But  from  the  position  in  which  it  was  placed  in  that 

regulation,  it  was  hardly  possible  for  any  native  to  have  overlooked  it,  or  to  have  mistaken 

the  object  of  it,  6513 The  Christian  convert  should  neither  suffer  any  disadvantage, 

nor  obtain  any  benefit  by  professing  Christianity,  6514. 

Application  of  the  law  with  regard  to  the  disposition  of  property  by  will,  6515,  6516 
And  to  cases  of  offences  invwving  loss  of  caste,  irrespective  of  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity, 6519-6521 The  power  of  awarding  compensation  in  certain  cases  is  certainly  • 

an  omission  in  tlie  last  regulation,  6500.  6522 Believes  that  the  obligations  and  duties 

relative  to  the  funeral  ceremonies  override  the  whole  of  the  ancestral  property,  though  no 

«um  is  actually  prescribed,  6523-6528 Cannot  consider  the  property  in  India  as  held 

under  trust  in  the  way  in  wliicli  property  was  held  in  this  country  under  military  service ; 

the  idea  of  a  trust  was  never  raised  until  the  Lite  regulation,  6529 Does  not  think  that 

the  scope  of  the  Hindoo  law  is  to  deprive  an  individual  of  property  of  which  he  is  actually 

in  possession,  6530, 6531 Lands  attached  to  the  temples  are  unquestionably  held  in  trust, 

6532,  6533 But  there  is  a  broad  distinction  between  such  property  and  the  private 

property  of  individuals,  6535 The  attempts  to  rouse  the  country  against  the  Act  have 

entirely  fiiiled,  6537,  6538 The  regulation  was  intended  genenmy  to  protect   the 

rights  of  conscience,  6539 At  Calcutta  the  Hindoo  law  and  Hindoo  ritual  are  con- 
tinually violated  with  impunity,  6543 ^What  constitutes  loss  of  caste,  ib. It  turns 

almost  entirely  upon  the  point  whether  he  shall  be  invited  to  social  and  religious  festivities 

or  not,  ib, ^Application  of  the  regulation  to  cases  of  trans^rtation,  where  the  loss  of 

caste  arises  not  on  account  of  the  crime,  but  from  the  mere  circuuistance  of  having  been 
compelled  to  cross  the  sea,  6544-6549 — —The  penalties  of  the  Hindoo  law  are  evaded,  and 

the  criminal  readmitted  to  caste  upon  payment  of  a  large  sum,  6548 Instances  in 

which  the  Government  have  set  aside  the  precepts  of  the  Hindoo  law,  6550 Considers 

the  Government  fully  at  liberty  to  modify  the  Hindoo  law  when  it  finds  that  its  precepts 
are  repugnant  to  justice  and  equity,  6552 Government  protects  the  rights  of  all  reli- 
gions, but  acknowledges  none  as  the  established  reli^on  of  the  country,  6553-6557 

The  same  parties  compLiining  of  the  Lex  Loci  organised  a  powerful  opposition  to  the  abo- 
lition of  suttee,  6558,     Female  infanticide  arose  rather  from  the  usages  of  the  country 

than  from  any  distinct  religious  precept,  6559 It  was  chiefly  to  obviate  the  expense  of 

the  marriage  of  females  of  a  high  caste,  6563. 

Thinks  that  the  demand  for  English  education  will  extend  in  proportion  to  the  mpidity  of 
communication,  ^5^6 Government  is  making  great  efforts  to  extend  the  means  of  inter- 
course in  various  districts,  ib. By  means  of  what  are  called  district  dawks,  iL Does 

not  think  that  there  is  the  least  danger  to  our  dominion  from  the  general  education  of  the 

natives,  6566 Believes  that  the  Government  in  India  would  rejoice  at  being  able  to 

enlarge  the  educational  institutions,  6567 ^The  recommendation  of  the  Council  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  establishment  of  a  University  at  Calcutta  was  thrown  overboard  by  the 
authorities  here,  6568. 

Mathematical 
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Mathematical  Instruction.    Extent  to  which  it  is  carried  at  Hooghley  College,  Wise  6989. 
Mayor's  Court,  Calcutta.    Was  first  established  in  1726,  Ryan  2401. 

Medical  Department.    The  medical  staff  consists  of  750  medical  ofEoers,  Melvill  260- 


Three  for  each  European,  and  one  for  each  native  regiment;  the  establishment  is  sufficient, 

ib.  261 ^They  are  appointed  to  regiments  or  particular  stations  by  the  Governor  or 

Commander-in-Chief,  to.  262 ^They  receive  their  appointments  to  India  from  the  Court 

-of  Directors,  ib.  263 Nature  of  the  qualification  required,  ib.  264 They  receive  the 

pay  and  allowance  of  a  lieutenant  from  their  arrival  in  India,  with  staff  allowance  in 

addition  when  in  medical  charge  of  a  corps,  ib.  265 ^I'here  may  have  been  instances  ot 

a  native  regiment  beins  left  without  any  medical  assistance  upon  a  sudden  emergency,  ib. 

270 But  there  would  be  the  native  doctors  until  a  European  surgeon  arrived,  ib.  285 

There  may  have  been  instances  also  of  a  medical  officer,  after  having  been  long 

stationed  at  a  civil  station,  being  sent  back  to  his  regiment  incompetent  to  pei-form  his 
duties,  but  the  regulations  guara  against  the  evil,  ib.  27  L 

The  medical  establishment  is  one  surgeon  and  one  assistant-surgeon  to  eiich  regiment, 

ib.  272 Natives  are  not  attached  as  assistants  to  any  regiment,  ib.  273 A  native 

r^ment  on  service  has  one  surgeon,  or  one  assistant-surgeon,  ib.  274 A  European, 

ib.  275 ^They  have  also  native  doctors  or  native  dressers  for  hospital  duty,  ib.  276 

^Tho  medical  officers  are  prohibited  from  receiving  fees  for  attending  the  families  of 

•  officers  attached  to  their  corps,  ib.  283 And  they  cannot  have  charge  of  a  regiment 

until  they  have  passed  in  Hindoostanee,  ib,  286 Had  formerly  the  contract  lor  the 

supply  of  country  medicines  and  hospital  comforts,  which  are  now  supplied  by  the  public, 

ib.  292 ^The  contract  was  abolished  twenty-four  years  ago,  Melvill  292 And  greatly 

diminished  the  value  of  the  appointments,  ib.  293,  294 Kepresentations  have  been 

made  as  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  medical  attendance,  and  have  always  received  immediate 

attention,  ib.  291 ^The  Medical  Department  is  perfectly  efficient ;  there  was  no  scarcity 

of  officers ;  every  regiment  was  fully  supplied,  Cotton  361 Both  Euroi>ean  and  native 

regiments,  ih.  362.  364 Never  knew  of  a  deficiency  in  European  meaical  officers,  ib. 

368 European  regiments  have  three  assistants,  native  regiments  two,  ib.  363.  367 

There  is  sometimes  a  deficiency  of  medical  officers  in  the  native  regiments,  but  not  often. 

Pollock  463 ^The  medical  staff  is  very  efficient,  and  exceedingly  attentive,  Berkeley  509 

Has  once  or  twice  found  a  regiment  deficient  in  medical  officers,  ib.  510 And 

immediately  ordered  those  on  the  staff  to  join,  ib. From  the  nearest  station,  ih.  512 

Never  knew  a  regiment  leave  Madras  without  a  European  medical  man,  ib.  518,  519. 

The  number  of  medical  officers  is  certainly  not  sufficient;,  regiments  are  frequently 

without  any  European  medical  officer  belon^ng  to  them  present.  Viscount  Gough,  702 

Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  medicid  staff  of  late ;  nothing  could  be  more  satisfac- 
tory than  the  hospitals  in  the  Punjaub  campaign,  ib.  710 Evidence  as  to  the  difficulty 

of  obtaining  proper  attendance  for  the  wounded  arising  from  the  prejudices  of  caste,  ib. 

710-712 ^There  is  always  a  deficiency  of  medical  officers,  Napier  §82 ^They  are 

<^alled  in  from  their  civil  employment  when  the  army  goes  into  the  field,  ib.  883 But 

does  not  think  that  they  are  so  competent  as  if  they  had  remained  with  their  reffi* 

ments,  ib.  884 ^They  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  private  practice;   it  opens  the 

door  to  great  abuse,  ib. ^There  is  a  sufficient  number  of  medical  officers,  Viscount 

Hardinge  2088. 

Apothecaries  are   Anglo- Asiatics,   Melvill  268 ^There  are  natives  in  the  Medical 

Department,  many  of  whom  have  been  educated  at  the  medical  colleges  established  in 

India,  ib.  266 ^The  highest  rank  they  can  rise  to  in  Bengal  is  sub-assistant  surgeon, 

at  150  rupees  a  month ;  at  Madras,  the  highest  rank  is  that  of  first  native  dresser,  ib.  267 

Half  castes  are  employed,  ib.  269 Manv  native  doctors  have  great  experience  and 

knowledge,  ib.  277 ^Their  highest  recognised  rank  is  that  of  sub-assistant  surgeon,  ib. 

278 The  only  objection  to  elevating  them  to  the  rank  of  assistant-surgeon  is  the 

increased  expenditure,  ib.  280,  281 ^The  pay  of  a  native  medical  officer  is  15  /.  a  month ; 

that  of  a  European  in  charge  of  a  regiment  at  a  full  batta  station  42  £ ;  if  not  in  charge, 

about  28  £,  ib.  282 Great  encouragement  is  given  to  the  educating  of  the   native 

surgeons ;  there  are  colleges  for  the  purpose  at  each  Presidency,  ib.  287 ^The  natives 

who  came  to  England,  and  attained  distinction  in  London,  have  received  lionourable  employ- 
ment since  their  return  to  India,  ib.  288 ^But  not  on  the  regular  covenanted  establish- 
ment, ib.  290. 

Never  heard  of  any  complaint  against  the  native  assistants ;  believes  that  they  were  very 

efficien  t,  Cotton  364 Has  heard  that  they  were  very  efficient  as  surgeons,  ib.  365 Every 

proper  feeling  is  shown  to  them  by  the  authorities,  ib.  366 Has  heard  that  the  natives 

show  considerable  skill  for  the  medical  profession,  Po/focA  467-469 If  the  native  medical 

officers  are  qualified  for  the  higher  appointments,  does  not  see  why  they  should  not  parti- 
cipate in  the  advantages  of  them,  ib.  469 Europeans  have  consulted  them  in  the  absence 

of  European  medical  men,  ib.  470 ^The  native  medical  assistants  are  very  willing  and 

very  attentive ;  they  are  very  much  liked  by  the  natives ;  by  many  they  are  preferred  to 

the  European  medical  officer,  Berkeley  513 The  subordinates  from  the  Medical  School 

at  Madras  are  decidedly  superior  to  those  formerly  attached  to  the  regiments,  ih.  515 

(20~Ind.)  q3  With 
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With  them  you  would  not  have  medical  officers  enough  to  send  with  gmall  detachmenU^ 

Berkeley  516 The-nativc  medical  assistants  are  very  competent  indeed  in  many  instances, 

Napier  885. 

Medical  Education.     Medical  schools  have  been  very  successful  in  India;  the  natives  have  no 

objection  to  the  details  of  surgery,  Thornton  6034-6038 Medical  colleges  have  been 

established  at   Madras   and   Bombay;    that  at   Calcutta  may  be  said  to  be  the   most 
remarkable  and   useful  institution   which  the    Government  ever  set  up;    it    has  been 

triumphantly  successful,  Duff  Q\\4: The  Medical  Collep  was  established  by   Lord 

William  Bentinck,  Trevelyan  6651 Object  of  the  Medical  College  at  Calcutta,  and  the 

advantages  derived  from  it.  Bird  7185 It  is  a  very  liberal  establishment  and  very  suc- 
cessful, Wilson  7272 The  object  of  medical  schools  ought  to  be  to  furnish  practitioners 

for  the  natives  themselves,  ih. Europeans  object  to  native  practitioners,  ib.  7272.  7281. 

7282 ^The  Medical  College  at  Madras  is  an  old  establishment,  and  has  hitherto  chiefly 

been  intended  for  assistants  in  the  army,  ib.  7272 The  result  of  medical  education 

has  been  satisfactory,  Norton  6378 Has  been  entirely  successful,  Trevelyan  6756 

And  has  led  to  an  extension  of  the  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  tS.  6757 It  was 

at  one  time  considered  impossible  to  introduce  medical  studies.  Wise  7001 ^Pre- 
judices of  caste  with  res])ect  to  dead  bodies  have  disappeared  as  far  as  medical  students  are 

concerned,  ib,  7003 The  medical  students  have  become  good  anatombts,  expert  surgeons, 

and  sagacious  practitioners,  ib.  7002 ^The  native  medical  practitioners  have  some  very 

good  iniles ;  their  knowledge  of  symptoms  is  very  accurate,  Wilson  7285 They  have  a 

very  neat  steady  hand  as  surgical  operators,  ib.  7288. 

Medical  Missions.  Opinion  that  a  system  of  medical  nussions  could  not  be  successfully  tried 
in  India ;  but  that  every  missionary  ought  to  have  a  slight  knowledge  of  medicine,  Keane 
7992. 

Medical  School  at  Madras.     Has  had  a  very  good  effect  indeed,  Berkeley  514.  517 They 

are  there  taught  all  that  they  would  learn  in  Europe,  516 ^The  examinations  there  are 

very  good,  ib.  514.  516. 

Melvilly  Uev.  Henry ^  B.D.     Has  been  principal  of  Haileybury  College  since  1843;  4807, 

4808 Duties  at  Haileybury,  4814 Are  principally  those  of  superintendence,  tS. 

Preliminaries  of  the  admission  to  Haileybury  described,  48 15-4822 ^The  rules  and 

regulations  made  in  1837  for  conducting  the  preliminary  examination  are  substantially  in 

force  now,  4823 ^The  test  might  in  some  reqpeets  be  improved,  4826—- — Allowing 

excellence  in  one  part  to  compensate  for  deficiency  in  another  ought  to  be  removed,  4827 

The  test  is  severe  enough,  but  the  principle  is  injurious,  4837 ^About  one-third  are 

generally  rejected  at  each  examination,  4828 ^The  same  examiners  are  almost  always 

re-appointedf,  4831 Course  of  study  at  Haileybury  described,  4838 Knowledge  of 

political  economy  required  fix>m  the  students,  4839— — Statement  of  what  the  eight  pro- 
fessors severally  teach,  4843 There  is  a  check  upon  incompetent  men  by  the  examina- 
tion at  the  close  of  each  term,  4844 Between  six  and  seven  per  cent,  of  the  students 

do  not  enter  the  civil  service,  4845 Proportion  in  which  the  time  is  divided  between 

European  instruction  and  the  oriental  languages,  4849 — —About  four-fifths,  if  industrious, 

are  given  to  the  oriental  languages,  4850.  4909 It  is  too  much,  4851.  4868 

Grounds  on  which  Sanscrit  is  retained,  48  54-^ — Would  advise  its  retention  as  a  voluntary 
study,  4855— —The  distinction  laid  down  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  in  1802,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  advantage  of  applving  the  student's  time  in  Europe  to  European  studies,  is  not 
maintained  in  any  considerable  degree  at  Haileybury,  4859. 

Method  pursued  in  rewarding  meritorious  students,  and  arran^ng  them  in  the  printed 

examination  list,  explained,  4861-4872 The  system  works  weff;  it  produces  abundant 

competition,  4863 Monthly  reports  of  conduct  and  proficiency  are  sent  to  the  parents 

or  guardians  of  each  student,  4873 With  very  good  results;  it  may  be  said  to  bring  a 

domestic  influence  to  bear  upon 'the  whole  course  of  college  life,  4874 ^The  advan- 
tage of  a  college  course  is  that  it  is  an  initiation  into  the  art  and  act  of  self  govern- 
ment, 4875 A  Boaixi  of  examiners  would  destroy  all  competition,  ib. Advantage 

of  associating  together  young  men  intended  for  the  civil  service  in  India,  4876 

Objections  to  placmg  them  at  a  separate  college  in  one  of  the  universities,  4877-4880 

The  general  effect  of  the  Haileybury  education  in  forming  the  character  is  decidedly  good, 
4881— — The  oases  are  very  rare  in  which  there  is  any  objection  to  gomg  to  India,  4882 

-   Objections  to  taking  the  examination  out  of  the  hands  of  the  professors,  4886. 

Average  expense  of  education  at  Haileybury,  4887 It  costs  the  East  India  Com- 
pany more  than  the  amount  they  receive  from  the  students,  4888 Its  expenses  are 

about  8,000/.  a  year,  4889 On  the  whole  the  conduct  of  the  students  in  regard  to 

expense  is  exceedingly  good,  4891 But  cannot  say  that  extravagance  never  occurs, 

tJ.^ The  discipline  is  very  analogous  to  the  college  discipline  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, 4893 There  is  a  college  library  which  is  very  much  used,  4895. 

Attendance  at  chapel  on  Sundays  is  dispensed  with,  in  the  case  of  different  religious 

creeds,  4896-4900 Objections  have  never  been  raised  to  attending  the  week  day  service, 
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4902 If  an  objection  were  raised,  would  dispense  with  attendance  upon  the  religious 

part,  4903 Students  are  admissible,  bein^  seventeen  and  twenty-one,  4905— —Period 

of  residence  is  two  years,  4906 Objections  to  extending  it,  4907 It  would  be 

desirable,  by  restricting  the  oriental  studies,  to  afford  more  time  to  ihe  European,  4910 

Would  rather  leave  instruction  in  oriental  literature  for  India,  4911-^ And  perhaps 

raise  the  tests  in  European  studies,  4915 But  some  restriction  upon  the  oriental  studies 

would  probably  be  required,  4917 Would  only  leave  the  study  of  the  Sanscrit  volun- 
tary, 4919 ^The  student  should  be  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  grammar  and  character  of 

the  vernacular  languages  of  the  Presidency  to  which  he  is  going,  but  would  not  carry  his 

oriental  studies  further,  4920 Concurs  with  Mr.  Mount  Stuart  Elphinstone's  view  of 

the  course  of  instrtiction  in  England,  4922-4925 — -—Extent  to  which  the  study  of  the 
.  classics  is  carried  at  Haileybury,  4926-4929. 

With  regard  to  the  preliminary  examination,  the  student  should  be  required  to  exhibit 

adequate  knowledge  in  each  department,  4930 Does  not  think  it  desirable  to  make 

the  course  through  the  college  precarious,  4933 During  the  first  term  they  are  upon 

Erobation,  4934 On  the  whole,  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves  at  colfege 
ave  generally  become  very  excellent  civil  servants,  4939 It  is  in  the  power  of  the 

professors  to  raise  their  own  standard,  4941 — — Reason  why  they  do  not  do  it,  4942 

There  is  a  strong  mutual  feeling  of  attachment  and  kindness  between  the  professors  and 

the  students  at  Haileybury,  4943 As  instanced  in  the  case  of  Professor  Empson,  4944 

—Has  known  instances  of  appointment  being  thrown  open  to  competition,  4945— — 
But  cannot  say  that  the  men  so  obtained  were  superior  to  others  who  came  in  by  private 

patronage,  4946- The  expense  arises  from  the  high  price  of  Oriental  books ;  it  would  not 

be  diminished  by  making  Haileybury  an  adjunct  to  one  of  the  universities,  4950 A 

public  school  is  perhaps  the  very  best  preparation  for  a  college,  4954 — — Cannot  give  a 
very  decided  opinion  upon  the  eflfect  of  throwing  the  appointments  open  to  competition, 

4956 Has  doubts  whether  you  would  secure  such  an  amount  of  competition  as  would 

ensure  superiority,  4956-4958.  5002-5006 ^The   advantages  of  Haileybury  are  the 

association  of  the  young  men  together  previously  to  their  going  to  India,  besides  affording 
an  opportunity  of  obtainii^  a  knowledge  of  law,  political  economy,  and  tlie  oriental  lan- 
guages, which  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere,  4961 In  the  study  of  history  the  atten- 
tion of  the  student  is  particularly  drawn  to  Asiatic  history,  4970. 

The  Directors  visit  the  college  twice  a  year  in  order  to  distribute  the  prizes,  4971— — 
Has  nu  reason  to  suppose  that  their  presence  has  any  effect  upon  the  examinations,  4972 
— —Never  knew  of  any  interference,  direct  or  indirect,  in  favour  of  a  nominee,  4973—- — 
If  a  student  loses  two  terms  consecutively,  or  three  terms  altogether,  by  bein$(  plucked, 

he  loses  his  appointment,  4974 By  losing  three  terms  he  becomes  by  law  disqualified 

for  retiurning  to  the  ccdlege,  4975 'Every  law  regardii^  Haileybury  is  made  by  the 

.  ijueen  in  Council,  4977. 

Since  witness  has  been  principal  at  Haileybury,  there  has  been  a  great  improvement 
in  the  discipline,  partly  owing  to  the  great  alterations  then  made  in  the  stAtutes,  4979   ■■ 
If  rusticated  twice,  so  as  to  lose  two  terms  successively,  a  student  loses  his  appointment, 
4983        'Is  in  favour  of  a  college  course ;  it  developes  rather  than  creates  evil,  4987— — 
It  is  better  that  it  should  be  developed  here  rather  than  that  it  should  come  oaf  in  India^ 

^ ^Xhe  restraint  at  Haileybury  is  much  stricter  than  at  the  universities,  4989— — 

On  the  whole,  is  rather  inclined  to  think  that  it  would  be  better  to  send  a  young  man  on 
first  arriving  in  India  into  the  Mofussil,  where  he  would  have  but  few  opportunities  of 
doing  wrong,  than  to  detain  him  at  the  Presidency,  4991. 

The  age  of  admission  to  Haileybury  is  sufficiently  high,  4993 It  would  not  do  to 

throw  the  arrival  in  India  to  a  later  date,  ih, Instruction  in  the  application  of  mathe- 

matics  to  mixed  science  and  industry  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  civil 

servant  in  India ;  it  is  only  a  question  whether  there  is  time  ibr  its  acquisition,  4994 

Is  not  prepared  to  give  an  opinion  with  regard  to  the  fourfold  nomination,  4997-4999. 

Thinks  the  feeling  would  be  that  you  threw  a  kind  of  slur  upon  the  army,  if  the  appoint- 
ments for  the  civil  service  and  the  army  were  thrown  together,  and  the  best  selected  for 

the  civil  service,  5007.  5014 It  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  a  student  at  Haileybury  to 

exhibit  distaste  for  the  civil  service,  and  change  his  appointment  for  the  army,  5008 

Cannot  say  wliich  language  is  more  diffused,  Tamul  or  Teloogoo ;  instruction  in  Tamul 
ought  to  be  given,  5012. 

MdviLl,  James   Cosmo,  Esq,     Describes  the  origin  of  the  Indian  Navy,   1397 It  has 

existed  almost-  as  long  as  the  East  India  Company  itself,  ib. Is  now  more  efficient  than 

it  ever  was,  ib. At  a  very  early  period  the  Company  received  a  charter  authorising 

tiiem  to  maintain  fleets,  and  to  exercise  martial  law  ;  in  1807  it  was  held  that  the  power 
granted  by  the  charter  was  too  general,  1398 And  the  discipline  became  most  imper- 
fect, ib. In  1827  the   Company's   Army  Mutiny  Act  was  applied  to  the  Bomoay 

Marine,  upon  condition  that  the  office  of  superintendent  should  be  held  by  an  officer  in 

the  Navy,  ib, A  warrant  was  also  issued  giving  the  Company's  officers  relative  rank 

with  tlie  officers  of  the  Royal  Navv,  upon  condition  that  thev  should  rank  below  all  of  the 

«ame  grade  in  the  Navy,  ib. Tne  arrangenaentfor  applymg  the  Army  Mutiny  Act  to 

(20— Ikd.)  q  4  the 
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the  Indian  Navy  proved  very  unsatisfactory,  especially  in  the  constitution  of  courts  mar- 
tial ;  in  1840  an  effectual  remedy  was  applied  by  Act  3  &  4  Vict,  c  37,  and  the  Indian 
Navy  is  now  governed  under  a  naval  code  made  pursuant  to  the  powers  of  that  Act,  1399 

Steamers  were  introduced  into  the  Bombay  Navy  in  1837  ;  1401 Duties  of  the 

Bombay  Navy  described,  1403 Occasionally  vessels  are  hired  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
veying troops,  1404 In  1828  the  designation  was  changed  from  that  of  "  Bombay 

Marine"  to  "Indian  Navy,"  1405 The  vessels  on  the  Indus  are  of  light  draught  of 

water,  two-and-a-half  or  three  feet,  1407 And  are  employed  in  the  transport  of  troops 

and  stores,  1406 ^The  Bombay  Marine  was  originally  established  to  protect  trade  m 

the  Persian  Gulf,  1408 And  consisted  of  smdl  armed  brigs ;  it  has  now  three  lai^ 

steam-ships  of  1,400  tons,  1410-1413. 

Four  of  the  Company's  vessels  are  considered  available  for  the  packet  service,  1414 

They  convey  the  mails  between  Bombay,  Aden,  and  Suez,  1415 Is  not  aware  that  the 

Eublic  have  suffered  any  inconvenience  from  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  not 
aving  obtained  the  whole  of  the  packet  service,  1416 It  has  been  thought  beneficial 

for  the  Indian  Navy  that  they  shomd  have  that  regular  means  of  employment,  1419 

Is  not  aware  that  the  complaints  of  passengers  have  taken  any  definite  form,  1420 ^When 

war  arises,  inconvenience  must  be  the  consequence,  1422 But  during  the  China  war 

there  was  no  interruption  in  the  transport  of  the  mails,  1423 ^In  some  respects,  for  the 

mail  postal  service,  one  continuous  contract  might  be  more  advantageous ;  but  it  has  been 
thought  desirable,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  that  the  fla^  of  the  Company,  as  the  rulers  of 

India,  should  be  seen  constantly  in  the  Red  Sea  and  in  Egypt,  1424 ^There  can  be  no 

difficulty  in  having  the  maib  conveyed  by  contract,  but  care  should  be  taken  to  guard 
against  monopoly,  1477,  1478. 

The  establishment  of  seamen  is  3,866,  of  whom  1,789  are  Europeans,  1425 In  time 

of  war  the  number  of  Europeans  is  increased,  1426 The  employment  of  natives  is 

more  economical,  1428 Tne  establishment  of  officers  b  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  Royal 

Navy,  1430 Including  the  Indian  allowance,  there  is  not  much  difference  in  the  pay  of 

the  officers  of  the  Royal  Navy  and  of  the  Indian  Navy,  1431 ^The  practice  of  granting 

the  allowance  has  prevailed  for  half  a  century,  1480 ^The  pay  of  the  European  seamen  is 

about  2/.  per  month,  with  provisions,  1432.  1439-1442 The  terms  first-rate  and 

second-rate  in  the  Indian  Navy  are  arbitrary  terms,  fixed  in  reference  to  allowances  and  pay, 
1435 Statement  of  the  pay  of  the  captains  of  the  different  rates,  1437 The  expen- 
diture of  the  Indian  Navy  is  audited  at  Bombay,  1444 ^There  is  a  system  of  pensioning^ 

for  wounds  and  long  service,  analogous  to  the  advantages  given  to  the  army  by  Lora 

Olive's  Fund,  1445,  1446 It  is  the  practice  of  the  East  India  Company  to  engage  boys 

from  the  Marine  Society,  1447. 

The  vessels  employed  in  the  Bengal  marine  are  officered  and  manned  under  arrange- 
ments made  by  the  Ben^  Government ;  they  are  not  under  martial  law,  1448 ^There 

is  a  small  dockyard  at  Siddepore,  where  they  can  be  repaired,  1450 The  separation 

of  the  two  naval  establishments  is  the  result  of  accident,  1451 The  Bengal  marine 

is  a  separate  naval  service,  and  has  no  connexion  with  the  Indian  Navy,  1455>1459 

The  naval  establishment  at  Calcutta  stated,  1452 In  the  China  war  they  had  letters  of 

marque  from  the  naval  Commander-in-Chief,  1453 They  are  employed  in  the  same 

way  as  the  Indian  Navy,  1461,  1462 The  pay  of  the  officers  of  the  Calcutta  marine 

is  differently  regulated ;  it  is  lower  than  in  the  Indian  Navy,  1463 The  officers  are 

not  under  martiallaw,  except  in  war,  and  then  under  authority  from  the  naval  Commander- 
in-Chief,  1466 They  have  not  received  any  honorary  rewards,  1467 It  has  been 

repeatedly  suggested  from  home  that  they  should  form  part  of  the  Indian  Navy ;  no 
arrangement  has  yet  been  deemed  practicable;   but  Lord  Dalhousie   is   considering  a 
proposition  of  the  superintendent  of  marine  in  Bengal,  that  the  Bengal  service  shoula  be 
mcorporated  with  the  Bombay,  1471. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  service  of  the  Indian  Navy  should  be  performed  by  the 

Royal  Navy;  but  the  suggestion  has  never  assumed  a  nractical  form,  1472 Does  not 

see  how  the  Royal  Navy  could  perform  the  service,  unless  it  was  a  purely  local  corps, 

the  advantage  of  which  would  seem  questionable,  1473 There  must  be  a  separate 

establishment  for  the  navigation  of  the  Indus,  1476. 

The  marine  correspondence  is  conducted  by  a  separate  branch  of  the  Secretary's  Office 
at  the  India  House,  called  the  Marine  Branch  of  the  Secretary's  Office,  1481,  1482. 

Preference  is  given  to  building  ships  in  India,  1487 They  last  longer,  1487,  1488 

Though  the  absolute  expense  in  the  first  instance  may  be  large,  1488 The  rate  of* 

building  at  Bombay  is  high,  1490 Those  built  in  England  have  been  built  by  contract, 

1496. 

The   pilotage  establishment  in   Bengal  is  altogether   a  Government  establishment; 
attempts  to  convert  it  into  a  voluntary  establishment  like  the  Trinity  Board  here  have 

failed,  1499 The  navigation  of  the  Hooghley  is  very  difficult,  1500 About  four 

lacs  of  rupees  is  the  pilotage  receipt,  and  seven  lacs  of  rupees  the  expenditure;  the  balance 
is  left  as  a  charge  on  the  territorial  revenue,  1505. 

There  is  a  proposition  for  a  railway  from  Diamond  Harbour  to  Calcutta,  1503. 
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Mehin,  James  Cosmo,  Esq.— coniiaued. 

[Second  Examination.]— Is  not  aware  of  any  construction  haying  been  put  upon  the  43d 
clause  of  the  last  Charter  Act,  which  in  any  degree  restrains  the  powers  of  the  legisktiye 

authorit]^  in  Indi^  5211 Nor  of  any  laws,  or  projects  of  laws,  having  been  returned  to 

India,  with  directions  that  such  subjects  should  not  be  made  matters  of  future  legislation, 

5212 ^The  power  conferred  by  the  statute  is  free,  subject  to  the  power  of  disallowing  or 

directing  die  repeal,  which  is  yested  in  the  Home  Goyemment,  5217,  5218 ^In  the  case 

respecting  the  formation  of  a  Small  Debts  Court,  reference  was  made  to  counsel,  to  know 
whether,  under  the  proyisions  of  the  Act,  the  Company  were  justified  in  prohibiting  le^- 

lation  in  India  upon  that  subject,  5215  (see  Case  and  Opimony  p.  591) L^al  opinions 

were  taken  upon  the  meaning  of  the  53d  clause  of  the  last  Charter  Act,  5219  (see  Opinion, 
p.  593)— — ^When  the  Court  was  appealed  to,  to  fill  up  the  number  of  the  Law  Com- 
misaoners,  the  reply  was  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Company  to  apply  to  Parlia- 
ment for  a  repeal  or  alteration  of  that  clause,  5221 ^There  was  a  correspondence  with 

the  India  Board  upon  the  subject,  5222 But  no  such  application  to  Parliament  was  made 

5226 ^Practically  speaking  the  Law  Commission  has  ceased  to  exist  three  or  four 

years,  5223 It  was  considered  that    it  might  be  dispensed  with  as  a  matter  of 

economy,  5224. 

The  estimates  required  by  the  103d  clause  of  the  last  Charter  Act  came  home  regularly 
eyery  year,  5229-5233  (for  the  estimates,  see  p.  595)        The  system  was  changed  in 

1837 ;  ib. ^The  proyisions  of  the  last  Charter  Act,  requiring  a  fourfold  nomination 

to  Haileybury  upon  each  vacancy,  were  neyer  carried  into  effect,  5234,  5235.  5237 

Communications  oetween  the  Court  of  Durectors  and  the  India  Board  terminated  in  an 
opinion  that  it  was  dedrable  to  substitute  for  the  fourfold  system  a  system  of  examination 
upon  an  absolute  test,  preyiously  to  admission  to  Haileybury,  under  regulations  firamed  and 

examiners  appointed  by  the  Board ;  the  change  was  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  5235 

There  was  not  any  correspondence  with  the  &oyernment  of  India  upon  the  subject,  5239 

The  existing  law  giyes  the  power  to  reyiye  as  well  as  suspend,  but  there  has  been  no 

attempt  made  to  reyiye  the  enactments,  5242, 5243. 

Melvill,  Philip,  Fssq.     Has  been  Secretary  in  the  Military  Department  of  the  Company  for 

15  years,  1, 2 ^The  army  in  India  is  289,529  strong,  3 Of  which  the  Queen's  army 

is  29,480 ;  consisting  of  five  regiments  of  dragoons  and  24  of  infantry,  4,  5 ^The 

actual  and  established  strength  are  nearly  alike,  1,000  men  per  re^ment,  6-8 The 

aggregate  natiye  infantry  is  157,711 ;  9 The  cavalry  consists  of  10,186  native  regular 

cavalry  and  21,020  irregular  cavalry,  12 OflBcered  from  the  r^ular  army,  15 

Exclusive   of  the  contingents,   13 But  inclusive  of  the  Scinde  horse,  14 And 

39,388  irregular  infantry,  ib. ^The  artillery  consists  of  16,440  men,  16 Of  which 

2,010  non-commissioned  Europeans  are  in  the  horse  artillery  and  4,912  in  the  foot  artillery ; 

with  3,536  native  foot  artillery,  17 And  six  troops  of  native  horse  artillery,  amounting 

to  659  men,  18 Statement  of  the  other  totals  included  in  the  artillery,  19 Lascars 

are  attached  to  the  horse  artillery,  20, 21 ^And  to  the  foot  artillery,  23,  24 ^Number 

of  European  officers  attached  to  the  artillery,  27. 

There  are  six  regiments  of  Company's  European  infantry,  19 ^The  strength  of  the 

Company's  European  infantry  is  6,266  men,  30 ^It  has  been  increased  since  1834  by  a 

raiment  of  dragoons,  about  750  strong,  and  four  regiments  of  the  line,  about  4,400 

strong,  32y  33 ^The  European  troops  have  varied  greatly  during  the  last  20  years,  34 

Three  European  Company's  regiments  have  been  added  ;  the  aggregate  addition  is 

16,585,  since  1834-5;   34. 

Aggregate  strength  of  the  army,  European  and  native,  in  each  year,  1834  to  1851, 

stated,  35-38 ^Including  the  regular  as  well  as  the  irregular  force,  40 But  not  the 

contingents,  amounting  to  about  32,000  in  addition,  41 ^There  are  no  Europeans  in  the 

contingents,  except  officers  lent  from  the  Company's  army,  42 Number  of  officers, 

European  and  native,  in  the  native  infantry  regiments,  43,  44 In  the  European  regi- 
ments, 45 And  in  the  artillery,  47 1  heir  pay  and  allowances  stated,  48,  49 

Three  European  regiments  were  added,  in  1839,  at  the  request  of  Lord  Auckland,  50 

And  five  sent  out  during  the  Sikh  war,  of  which  four  remain,  51 -The  regiments  sent 

out  after  the  Caubul  disaster  have  been  gradually  withdrawn,  52,  53.  Regular  native 
infantry,  how  increased ;  no  additional  regiments  ibr  Bengal  or  Madras,  but  three  have 
been  added  for  Bombay,  55— The  native  officers  have  been  increased  in  proportion,  56 

The  native  cavalry  remains  as  in  1834 ;  57 ^The  irregular  horse  has  Tbeen  increased 

from  six  to  29  regiments,  59,  60 Grounds  of  such  increase,  61 ^The  recruiting  is  by 

yoluntary  enlistment,  63 For  an  unlimited  period,  64^ The  Sepoy's  pay  is  seven 

rupees  a  month,  65 With  allowances,  66 At  the  end  of  15  years,  he  is  entitied  to 

a  pension  if  invalided,  67 ^But  not  at  any  period  unless  invalided,  69. 

The  Bengal  army  is  chiefly  composed  of  Hindoos  of  the  highest  caste,  70 And, 

except  the  general  service  corps,  enlist  upon  the  understanding  not  to  go  beyond  the  sea, 

71 There  are  six  general  service  coips  in  Bengal,  73 The  Madras  army  is  nearly 

of  the  same  class,  except  the  cavalry,  which  is  chiefly  Mahomedan,  76 At  Madras 

and  Bombay  the  enlistment  is  unconditional,  78 ^The  Bombay  army  is  nearly  one-half 

(20 — Ind.)  H  Hindoostanee ; 
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HindoostRsee ;  the  reoaainder  «^  obiefly  enlisted  in  tbe  Concan^  79"-— —The  Sikh  force 

belongs  to  the  Bei^al  armjr,  81 Of  what  dass  of  men  composed,  82 ^There  b  no 

difficulty  in  obtaining  recruits^  83 ^The  Hindoostanee  men  from  Bei^al  are  genexaUy 

preferred  by  the  officer^  84 A  krge  part  of  the  sepoys  are  from  the  territories  of  a 

foreign  prince,  86 Statement  (^  the  castes  in  the  naiiTe  regiments  in  each  Presidency, 

88 Retiring  pensions  are  paid  in  natiye  states  by  the  nearest  paymaster,  89— Amoimt 

of  pension,  90-- — ^The  field  guns  have  been  increased  from  312  to  384  for  the  whole  of 

Inm%  91 The  European  officers  hare  been  increased  since  1834,  in  all  1058 ;  92     ■ 

The  establishment  in  1834  was  4,084,  and  is  now  5,142 ;  93 ^The  demand  for  officers 

on  detached  employment  has  greatly  increased,  95-- — 508  more  tlian  in  1834  are  now 

required  for  the  staiff,  96-97 How  provided  for,  96 188  obtains  were  nMeAj  99 

And  the  raiments,  upon  the  old  calculation,  are  capable  of  providing  the  requWe 

number  if  (fistributed  rateably,  102. 

The  number  of  officers  on  furlough  is  less  now  than  the  average  for  five  years  preceding 
1835 ;    103        The  avera^  drain  is,  Bengal  six,  Bombay  five,  and  Madras  three  and  a 

half  per  regiment,  104 -It  is  desirable  to  equalise  that  demand,  105 ^No  alteration 

has  been  made  in  the  system  of  furloughs,  but  the  subject  has  undergone  great  consideration, 
199-*— After  serving  ten  years  an  officer  b  entitled  to  furlough  on  private  affidrs  for  three 
years,  and  if  he  only  takes  a  part  of  the  time,  he  is  allowed  the  benefit  of  thii  difference 

if  again  allowed  furlough  on  private  affiurs,  202 A  second  fiirlough  is  a  matter  of 

indulgence,  203— Furlough  on  sick  certificate  is  of  three  kinds :  first,  diange  to  the 
hills;  second,  change  to  the  sea;  third,  chan^  to  Europe;  in  the  last  case,  fior  t&ee  years 
with  full  pay,  206— — In  addition  to  the  furlough  on  private  afiairs  for  three  years,  207 

Number  of  officers  on  furlough,  210, 211 ^Meaning  of  chan^  to  the  sea,  213    ■■ 

The  regulations  have  remained  umdtered  rince  1796 ;  216 But  it  is  the  opinion  of  die 

Court  OT  Directors  that  the  system  ought  to  be  changed,  218 Officers  on  sick  furiough, 

eastward  of  the  Cape,  retain  their  staff  appointments  and  draw  half  the  allowances,  219.  228 

But  not  when  on  furlough  on  private  affiiirs,  nor  on  rick  furlough  westward  of  the 

Cape,  220-222 ^Though  an  officer  can  rejoin  his  regiment  with  greater  facility  from 

England  than  from  the  Cape  or  New  South  Wales,  224 Officers  on  flirlough,  on 

private  affiurs,  constantly  return  to  their  regiments  on  war  breaking  out,  225. 

The  Madras  and  Bombav  officers  are  mostly  qualified  in  Hindostanee,  106 ^Which 

is  the  ndlit^urv  language  of  the  sepoys  in  the  whole  of  Uindostan,  107 Officers  must 

pass  in  Hindostanee,  108 But  not  in  any  other,  109 Tamul  or  Teloogoo  was 

formerly  required  for  interpreters,  ift, ^The  detached  service  system  has  prevaikd  since 

1796;  110  ■■     Believes  that  every  officer,  after  three  year^  service,  can  communicate  in 

Hindostanee ;  the  rule  established  about  ten  years  ago  has  been  rigidly  enforced.  111 

All  soldiers  lewn  it,  112 In  1850,  oui  of'  52,773  natives  in  the  Madras  army,  47,480 

could  state  their  wants  in  it»  113 ^The  requirement  of  the  Tamul  and  Teloogoo  language 

ceased  about  three  years  ago,  114 It  was  quite  a  modem  requirement,  115 A 

regiment  had  only  three  officers  in  Lord  Olive's  time,  117 ^The  expense  of  the  army 

last  year  was  10,000,000£,  118 Including  commissariat,  staff,  and  military  buildings, 

120- By  the  regulations  no  more  than  six  officers  can  be  withdrawn  from  any  one 

raiment,  and  of  those  no  more  than  three  to  be  captains,  122 Absentees  on  furlough 

on  private  affiiirs  are  less  than  one  per  regiment :  on  sick  certificate  to  Europe  about 
four  and  a  half;  the  whole  absentees,  exclusive  of  the  colonels,  aremge  from  four  to  five 
per  regiment,  124 Not  including  those  on  staff  or  political  employments,  125. 

The  constitution  of  the  military  service  has  remiuned  unchanged  during  the  present 

charter,^  126 ^But  many  of  the  regulations  have  been  altered,  3f. Raiments  were  first 

formed  in  1796 ;  127 Nature  of  the  changes  in  the  regulations,  128 How  rise  in  llie 

service  takes  place,  129 Senior  officers  are  purchased  out  to  a  great  extent,  131 — -- 

But  without  flie  knowledge  of  the  Directors,  in  individual  cases,  132 ^The  change  in 

the  system  of  retirement  has  been  beneficial,    133 ^The  number  retiring  has   not 

materially  increased,  134 ^The  brevet  rank  of  captain  is  obtained  at  the  end  of  fifteen 

years,  135 1  he  per-centage  of  retirement  is  not  increasing;  it  is  about  two  per  cent., 

136 Many  remain  after  they  are  entitled  to  retirement,  137 And  many  retire- 
ments arise  from  the  arrangement  among  officers  for  buying  out  the  seniors,  138,  139. 

Great  liberality  is  shown  in  recognising  the  claims  of  the  Company's  officers  to  honours 

and  distinctions  for  services  in  action,  140 The  privilege  of  being  aid-de-camp  to  the 

Queen  has  been  conceded,  142 ^Which  at  once  gives  the  rank  of  Lieut-Colonel,  143 

Since  1834,  special  pensions  have  been  granted  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  officers 

killed  in  action,  ib. And  officers  have  been  allowed  to  make  remittances  to  Europe 

through  the  Company's  treasury  for  about  the  last  fifteen  years,  143-145 Which  they 

avail  themselves  of  to  a  very  great  extent,  148 For  a  short  time  money  was  advanced 

to  officers  at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest  for  buildinff  bungalows,  151 Saving  them 

about  fifteen  per  cent.,  153 It  was  granted  when  Hill  stations  were  being  established, 

and  there  was  a  great  demand  upon  officers'  finances  by  changes  of  station,  154 State- 
ment of  the  changes  made  for  the  advantage  of  the  European  soldier,  156^ Porter  has  been 

substituted  in  lieu  of  spirit  rations  on  the  voyage,  ib. With  great  advantage,  157 

Was 
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JUdvill,  Fkil^  £i$L— oontinued. 

Was  commenoed  in  1837-8 ;   172'       Has  been  estabKehed  longer  at  Madnis  than  in 

Bengal,  173 Canteens  have  been  greatly  extended  sinoe  1834,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it 

bas  been  beneficial,  159        The  Equalisation  of  allowanoes  was  suggested  by  Lend  W. 

Bentinck,  160 The  rate  of  mortfdity  in  Madras  and  Bombay  was  ^noidiea  bf  ffma 

the  troops  beer  in  lien  of  spbits,  162 It  caused  no  dissatisftotion,  164        And 

forrangements  hare  been  made  for  sending  out  large  quantities  cf  porter,  165— -The 

demands  firom  Bengal  are  not  equal  to  the  supply,  166 ^Troops  on  service  may  have 

spirits  upon  piq^ent,  but  not  as  rations,  167. 

The  great  mortality  among  the  troops  in  Ben^  is  not  fully  accounted  ibr;  biit  it  is 

probably  due  to  the  effects  of  camraigns  and  chmate,  168 ^Eumal  has  been  given  up 

about  eight  or  ten  years,  170 The  mortafity  there  was  Tery  great  of  late  years,  171 

^Recruiting  to  the  extent  of  about  ten  per  cent,  is  required  to  keep  up  the  strength 

of  the  European  regiments,  174.  176— Statement  of  other  improvements  in  the  condition 

of  the  European  troop,  177 The  Queen's  troops  in  India  receive  Indian  allowance  in 

addition  to  their  British  pay,  179. 

Statement  of  what  has  been  done  for  the  native  troops  durii^  the  present  charter,  180 

et  sea* ^Two  orders  of  honorary  distinctbn  have  been  established  for  the  native  troops, 

the  Order  of  British  India,  and  the  Order  of  Merit,  180 The  former  is  limited  to  200 ; 

185 ^Ihe  latter  is  unUioiited  in  number,  182 And  was  established  in  1837 ;  183 

^They  are  conferred  by  the  Croyemor-general,  186 ^The  pay  and  allowances  to  the 

native  troops  in  the  three  Presidencies  were  equalised  in  1837 ;  188 The  Bengal  scale 

being  made  the  standard,  189 ^It  caused  much  dissatisfaction  to  some  Madras  troops 

at  the  time,  until  they  received  compensation,  190 The  equalisation  of  pay,  batta, 

and  pen^ns  has  now  taken  place  to  a  very  great  extent,  to  about  five-sixths  of  the  men 

in  the  service,  192 ^The  pensions  of  men  entering  the  service  tmder  the  new  regulations 

were  alone  affected  by  them,  193 Statement  of  other  advantages  granted  to  native 

troops  during  the  present  charter,  196 A  soldier  dying  in  an  udian  hospital  across 

the  frontier  is  deemed  to  have  died  in  a  foreagn  country,  197. 

Commissariat  officers  are  all  European,  with  native  establishments  under  them,  233 

Appointed  by  them,  240 The  officer's  appointment  is  considered  permanent  until 

obtaining  a  certain  rank,  234,  235 They  are  paid  exclusively  bv  salary,  238- 

The  supervision  of  the  Ordnance  Department  rests  entirely  with  the  Militaiy  Board,  who 

have  under  th^a  commissaries  of  ordnance,  241 ^European  officers  of  artillery,  242 

All  the  brass  guns  are  cast  in  Calcutta,  297 But  the  powder,  298 And  gun- 
carriages  are  made  in  India,  299 ^Iron  ffuns  and  shot,  297 And  small  arms,  300 

Are  afi  sent  from  England,  297.  300 iOl  gunstocks  are  made  in  this  country,  and  the 

arms  are  sent  out  completely  equipped,  305 ^But  are  altered  and  repaired  in  India, 

301 All  the  regiments  are  now  armed  with  percussion  muskets,  302 ^At  times  the 

sepoys  have  complained  of  the  weight  of  the  muskets,  304. 

The  engineers  are  stated  separately,  having  no  soldiers  under  them,  except  sappers  and 

miners,  245 The  establishment  is  ninety-two  in  Bengal,  forty-six  in  Madras,  and 

forty- six  in  Bombay,  247 In  peace  they  are  entirely  employed  as  civil  en^neers,  252 

But  there  is  no  difficulty  in  collecting  them  in  time  of  war,  253 Every  engineer  is 

sure  ot'a  staff  appointment,  256 The  number  is  not  sufficient  for  the  duty  they  have 

to  perform,  and  Lord  Dalhousie  has  been  called  upon  to  state  l^e  addition  required,  259 

^The  European  sappers  and  miners  are  under  the  engineers   as  non-commissioned 

officers  to  the  native  companies  of  sappers  and  miners,  248 ^Here  are  ten  or  tvrelve 

companies,  consisting  of  about  1,000  to  1,200  men,  249 They  have  the  usual  comple- 
ment of  native  officers,  250 — —And  are  paid  at  the  same  rate  as  the  infantry,  with 
woridng  pay  in  addition,  251. 

The  medical  officers  are  750  in  number,  260 Three  to  each  European,  and  one  to  each 

native  r^ment,  261 Qualification  required,  264 How  appointed,  262,  263 ^And 

how  paid,  265-- — Many  natives  belong  to  the  Medical  Department,  266 — —And  rise  in 

Bengal  to  the  position  of  sub-assistant  surgeon,  267.  278 At  Madras  to  that  of  first  native 

dresser,  267 The  apothecaries  are  Anglo-Adatics,  268 Native  regiments  are  some- 
times left  without  medical  assistance,  270.  285 Sometimes  an  officer  is  sent  to  rejoin  his 

regiment  from  a  civil  station  when  incompetent  to  perform  his  duties,  271 ^The  establish- 
ment is  a  surgeon  and  an  assistant-surgeon  to  each  r^ment ;  but  in  practice  ordinarily  one 

surgeon  or  one  assistant-surgeon  is  present  with  a  native  regiment,  272 On  service, 

with  a  field  force,  extra  medical  officers  would  be  sent,  274,  275— Many  native 
doctors  are  men  of  great  experience,  277— — Grreat  encoun^ement  is  given  to  the  education 

of  native  surgeons,  287 -Increased  expenditure  is  an  objection  to  attaching  natives  to  each 

regiment  as  assistant-surgeons,  280,  281 Pay  of  European  and  native  medical  officers 

282 They  are  prohibited  from  demanding  fees  tor  attending  the  families  of  officers 

attached  to  their  corps,  283 ^European  surgeons  must  pass  in  the  colloquial  examination 

in  Hindostanee  beft«re  they  can  have  diarge  of  a  regiment,  286 Complaints  have  been 

made  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  medical  attendance,  291 Formerly  the  medical  officer 

contracted  for  the  supply  of  drugs,  &c.,  292 But  it  was  abolished  about  twenty- four 

years  ago,  ib. Ana  greatly  diminished  the  emoluments  of  the  officers,  293 Indents 

pass  through  witness's  office,  295. 
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Reports,  1852-53 — continued. 

MelviUef  R^?U  Han.  Henry  Vtsanmt    Is  a  colonel  in  the  anny,  and  commanded  the  Bom- 
bay division  in  the  last  i^unjaub  campaign,  1303,  1305 ^Was  present  at  the  operations 

till  the  occupation  of  Pdahwar,  1306 ^The  ^reat  inconyenience  in  moving  an  Indian 

army  is  ihe  quantity  of  ba^a^e ;   it  requires  about  one  camel  per  nuin  for  European 
regiments,  and  about  one-hw  the  number  for  native  raiments ;  had  about  6,000  camels  to 

al^ut  8,000  fighting  men  in  his  division,  1308, 1309 ^Evidence  as  to  Sir  Charles  Napief  s 

baggage  corps,  1308.  1310,  1323-1332 It  was  very  useful  in  mdntiuning  discipline, 

1310.  1330-- — ^But  it  was  a  question,  whether  in  time  of  peace  its  advantages  were  com- 
mensurate with  the  expense,  1310 Witness  was  not  prepared  to  recommend  it,  1329 

Kecommended  a  sowar,  or  native  trooper,  to  drive  the  camels  instead  of  sepoys, 

1310,  1311. 1328 Evidence  as  to  feeding  the  camels,  1313-1319 ^Provender  was 

issued  by  the  commissariat  on  the  requisition  of  the  commanding  officers,  1316 There 

was  no  fraud  in  subtracting  food  from  camels,  1320 But  great  frauds  would  arise  where 

there  is  no  baggage  corps  or  officer  in  charge  to  look  after  them,  1331 ^The  ryots  or 

farmers  were  often  injured  by  the  drivers  turning  camels  into  their  wheat  fields,  1320— 

There  was  always  a  guard  with  the  camels,  1321 But  not  a  commissary;   could  not 

spare  them,  1322 ^The  baggage  corps  was  in  three  divisions,  of  about  300  men  each, 

1308 The  officers  first  appointed  to  command  the  divisions  all  committed  great  frauds, 

and  were  tried,  1323 They  were  warrant  officers  or  covenanted  officers  in  the  Com- 
pany's service,  1324 Above  non-commissioned  officers,   1327 Not  commissioned 

officers,  but  had  local  rank  in  Scinde,  1326 Three  subalterns  from  the  Company's 

service  afterwards  commanded  the  divisions,  1327 ^The  baggage  was  always  well  up, 

and  the  duty  in  the  trenches  at  Moultan  r^ularly  performed,  1332.  1388-1890. 

Camp  followers  are  about  five  to  one  fightinjg  man,  1310 Are  a  great  inconvenience, 

1333 Does  not  think  that  they  can  be  diminished,  1333,  1334 Certain  followers 

are  known  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  alone  allowed  to  accompany  the  regiment, 

1335 They  only  receive  rations  in  cases  of  necessity,  1336 -Each  regiment  has 

its  regimental  bazaar,  ib. 

Observations  upon  the  native  troops,  1337 Evidence  as  to  want  of  discipline  in  the 

Beneal  army,  1337-1346.  1349-1367 ^There  was  quarrelling  in  the  trenches  before 

Momtan,  1337 ^And  straggling  on  the  march,  1340.  1369 Attributes  the  blame  to 

the  European  officers,  1346 ^Kefers  to  some  of  the  Bengal  army  absenting  themselves 

when  on  guard  at  Peshawur,  1351 Witness  could  not  find  where  they  were,  1359 

The  brigade  major  was  positive  they  were  absent ;  but  the  commanding  officer  denied  that 

they  had  left  their  post,  1360 System  of  mounting  guard  in  the  Bombay  Presidency 

described,  1349.  1351 ^Weekly  relief  is  subversive  of  all  discipline,  as  the  men  undress, 

1349 The  Bengal  troops  moved  well  and  regularly  at  Guzerat,   1363 ^The  march 

upon  Peshawur  was  a  rapid  one,  1364 Tlie  Bengal  division  marched  thirty-two  miles 

in  one  day,  1368. 

Evidence  as  to  the  Bombay  troops,  1370-1378 After  two  or  three  days  had  no 

trouble  with  them,  1370 In  the  Bombay  regiments  there  are  different  castes,  1371 

In  Bengal  they  are  more  confined  to  one  caste  in  each  re^ment,  1372 ^Bajpoots  or 

Brahmins,  1373 It  is  agreat  advantage  to  promote  the  native  officers  by  selection,  as  in 

Bombay,  1373 ^In  the  Bengal  army  uie  native  officers  want  enerOT ;  they  are  too  old, 

1374 ^There  is  no  inconvenience  in  the  Bombay  system,  1375 The  Bombay  army  is 

distinguished  by  its  ffood  conduct ;  the  effect  of  the  system  is,  to  assimilate  the  native  as 

near  as  possible  to  tlie  European  soldier,  1377 ^There  are  three  or  four  castes  in  the 

Bombay  army,  1378 The  Bombay  regiments  are  pretty  fairly  officered  with  Europeans, 

1347 But  the  number  with  the  regiments  upon  ordinary  occasions  is  insufficient,  1349 

^The  establishment  of  each  regiment  should  be  increased,  1390. 

Evidence  relating  to  the  irregularcavalry,  1379-1386 ^The  Irregular  Scinde  Horse  was 

particularly  distinguished,  1379 Should  say  that  the  irregular  cavalry  were  preferable  to 

the  regular,  1382 ^The  natives  prefer  their  own  dress  to  the  European,  ib. The  Scinde 

Horse  receive  thirty  rupees  a  month,  are  uniformly  dressed,  and  armed  with  swords  from 
England,  and  carbines,  1383,  1384 — —The  sword  is  a  little  more  bent  than  the  regulation 

sword,  1385 In  a  leather  scabbard,  1384 The  carbine  weighed  six  pounds,  ib. 

And  is  well  adapted  fcr  cavalry,  1385 The  brigadier  should  always  be  a  Queen's 

officer ;  it  is  desirable,  because  the  others  do  not  understand  the  regulations  in  the  Queen's 

service,  1387 Commissariat  did  very  well  in  the  march  upon  Peshawur;  the  troops 

were  always  well  supplied,  1388-1390. 

Observations  upon  the  difference  between  the  Bombay  and  the  Bengal  Horse  Artillery, 

1391,  1392 ^The  Bombay  Horse  Artillery  is  appointed  in  every  way  in  the  same  manner 

as  the  Royal  Artillery;  found  the  Bombay  opened  four  guns  before  the  Bengal  opened  one; 

objects  to  having  a  man  on  each  horse,  as  in  the  Bengal,  1391 The  Bengal  system 

is  less  expensive,  1392 ^^'ould  recommend  fewer  troops,  but  organised  like  the  Bombay ; 

the  Bengal  field  batteries  were  equally  effective  with  the  others,  ib. ^Prefers  the  shaft  to 

the  pole,  1395 Arab  horses  are  better  than  stud  horses,  1393 The  r^ulation  allow- 
ance in  Bombay,  for  cavalry,  is  500  rupees,  1394. 

Menu.     Enjoins  that  females  should  always  remain  in  a  state  of  dependence,  Trevelyan  6823 
^Menu  is  a  great  standard  book  of  law  and  religion  among  the  Hindoos,  ib,  6823.  6898. 
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Reports,  1862-63— -con^t^ed 

Mercantile  Transactions,    At  Calcutta  are  carried  on  under  the  English  law,  Baillie  4076. 

"'*  Merit  fosterinff  Minute.'^    Was  promulgated  by  Lord  "William  Bentinck,  Trevefyan  665 !• 

Military  Board.     How  constituted,  P<>/foc*  420,  421 Refused  an  implication  for  more 

tents  when  the  companies  were  increased  from  80  to  100  men,  ib.  419 It  is  sta- 
tionary at  Calcutta,  ih.  422 And  the  delay  in  answering  references  made  to  it  is  a 

great  inconvenience,  ib.  425 It  first  obtained  a  control  over  the  commissariat  about 

1820  or  1821,  Burlton  530 It  is  the  curse  of  the  Indian  armies,  Napier  879 Evils 

resisting  from  it,  ib.  880 ^The  delays  in  doing  justice  to  the  soldier  caused  by  a 

reference  to  the  Board  do  incalculable  mischief,  ib.  881 Its  superintendence  over  the 

commissariat  is  not  very  eflfective;   it  is  mischievous  in  everytning,   ib.  891 The 

system  is  enough  to  make  men  dishonest,  ib.  892 It  was  inquired  into  and  reported 

upon  by  Major  Kennedy,  ib.  893-895 Is  something  similar  to  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment in  its  original  construction,  Vhcourd  Hardinge  2023 Statement  of  the  duties  of 

the  Military  Board,  id. ;  Kevme^  7651 ^The  Department  of  Public  Works  alone  would 

afford  ample  employment  for  a  Board,  Viscount  Hardinge  2037 It  is  not  administrative 

but  executive  duties  that  it  has  to  perform,  ib.  2023 How  constituted,  ib. A  Military 

Board  similar  to  the  Ordnance  Department  works  exceedingly  well,  provided  each  separate 

department  has  a  responsible  officer  at  its  head,  ib.  2032 It  is  not  the  case  with  the 

Military  Board  in  Inaia;  there  is  no  head  or  superior  authority,  ib.  2033 Questions 

are  decided  by  a  majority,  and  in  cases  of  importance  reference  is  made  to  the  Governor- 
general  in  Council,  ib.  2035, 

Believes  that  the  system  under  which  it  had  the  superintendence  of  public  works  is 

at  an  end,  Kenmdy  7650 Statement  of  its  duties  and  the  inconveniences  resulting ; 

the  Commissioners  had  no  alternative  but  to  urge  a  total  change  of  the  system,  ib.  7651 

^Believes  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners  have  been  ordered  to  be 

carried  into  operation,  ib.  7653 A  good  deal  of  the  expense  of  the  Delhi  road  would  be 

owing  to  its  belng^  formed  under  the  Board,  ib.  7656 ^The  forms  required  by  the 

Military  Board  at  bombay  are  a  great  check  upon  public  works,  French  8942. 

See  also  Army.         Commissariat.        Public  Works. 

JdiUtary  Education.  Such  institutions  as  Addiscombe,  Woolwich,  and  Sandhurst  are 
required  for  a  military  education,  because  it  is  not  taught  generally  in  the  schools  in  the 
country,  Pasley  5760. See  also  Addiscombe. 

Military  Service.  In  India  the  military  service  is  generally  very  popular.  Viscount  Gough 
705 The  natives  in  India  are  all  half  military,  rfapier  888, 

Millett,  Frederic,  Esq.     Since  the  abolition  of  the  register  in  1831  or  1832,  there  has  been 

no  training  for  the  department  of  civil  justice,  2264 But  the  amount  of  legal  education 

given  at  Haileybury  enables  a  youns  man,  if  he  like^  to  follow  up  the  study  of  the  law, 

2265, 2266 Would  not  recommend  a  separate  service  prepared  by  legal  education  here, 

2350 Approves  of  the  system  of  putting  a  man  in  the  office  of  collector  before  making 

him  a  jud^,  as  it  gives  him  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  manners,  &c. 

of  the  natives,  2267 But  after  a  certain  experience  he  should  elect  to  which  branch 

of  the  service  he  will  belong,  and  be  examined  as  to  his  capability  for  that  branch,  2269- 

2271 ^Would  abolish  the  system  of  keeping  young  men  at  the  Presidency  on  their 

arrival  in  India,  2273-2281. 

Would  confine  the  attention  at  Hdleybury  prindpally  to  the  European  education,  and  only 

give  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  vernacular  languages  of  India,  2282 On  the  whole 

it  would  be  desirable  to  mix  them  up  with  yoimg  men  not  intended  for  the  Indian  service, 

2284 And  if  the  universities  afford  equal  opportunities  of  instruction,  there  is  no  reason 

for  maintaining  Haileybury,  2344 Adheres  to  the  recommendation  in  the  report  of  the 

Law  Commission,  that  after  two  or  three  years  under  a  collector,  a  portion  of  the  civil 

servants  should  be  separated  for  the  judicial  branch,  2290 ^And  decidedly  disapproves 

of  the  system  of  confiding  judicial  powers  upon  appeal  to  inexperienced  persons,  2291 

Much  professional  knowledge  is  not  required  for  the  usual  run  of  cases,  2348 Would 

recommend  not  a  technical  education,  but  an  education  in  the  general  principles  of  equity, 

2349 A  young  man  might  commence  as  moonsiff,  and  then  become  Sudder  Amin, 

2293 ^The  collector  has  no  magisterial  duties  in  Ben^l,  2296 A  man  gene- 
rally becomes  zillah  judge  after  about  twenty  years'  service  in  India,  2297 ^The  juris- 
diction of  the  moonsiff  is  limited  to  300  rupees;  that  of  Sudder  Amin  to  1,000;  the 

Principal  Sudder  Amin  and  the  zillah  judge  have  unlimited  jurisdiction,  2301 ^The 

natives  make  very  good  judges,  2303 iut  the  salary  of  the  moon^  is  much  too 

small,  2304. 

In  civil  suits  there  is  only  one  appeal  upon  the  whole  case;   the  second  or  spedal 

appeal    is   upon   points   of  law  to   the    Sudder,    2307 ^The    courts   endeavour    to 

administer  to  all  their  own  laws,  2313 It  would  be  difficult  to  form  a  code  of  civil  pro- 
cedure in  India  similar  to  the  Macaulay  code,  2317.  The  non*liability  of  British  subjects 
to  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  provincial  courts  is  an  anomalv  which  ought  to  be 
changed,  2309 Covenanted  servants  can  only  be  tried  by  the  cupreme  Court,  2314 
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Bepcots,  1852-53 — emUnmed. 

Milletty  Frederic^  Esq, — continued. 

Doubts  whether  aUowing  prisoi>erB  couBBel  is  an  improvement,  2310-2312 The  Lex 

Loci  did  not  fail  from  any  delay  on  the  pari  of  the  Law  Commissioners,  2319. 

SuggestioDB  ibr  the  improrement  of  the  le^idfttioii  in  India,  2321-2S27 ^Wouldiicit 

associate  natives  with  the  L^;idatiYe  Ck)uncil,  2328— WoiUd  reserve  to  the  Governor- 
general  in  Coundl  the  power  of  acting  upon  any  emeigency,  2334 Never  heazd  com- 
plaints of  Gt>vemment  interferii^  with  the  yoAgOB  in  di^MXtes  between  coUectors  and  the 

natiyeSy  2330 ^Never  beard  of  nativea  practising  at  the  bar  of  tke  Supreme  Court,  2331 

Ab  educational  institutioa  as  r^aras  the  kw  would  be  desurable^  2333        It  is 

desirable,  as  far  as  possible,  to  separate  tiie  police  and  judicial  fanctioBS,  but  it  would 
probably  be  very  inconvenient  to  carry  it  to  its  full  extent^  2335— —Also  fiur  aagistmtes 

to  commit  their  decisions  to  writing,  2336,  2337 ^WouM  Uke  to  moiplify  the  system  of 

civil  procedure ;  in  one  <^the  distoctsofthe  Punjaub  tiiirty-^ur  per  eat.  of  the  causes 

arre  decided  at  once  by  conftx>nting  and  exmnining  the  parties,  2342 The  suits  are 

much  cheaper  in  the  mrth-west  I^ovinces  than  in  Bengal,  2350-2352 ^T1^  Pui^b 

system  was  promulgated  under  tiie  anthority  of  the  Governop-g^aeral,  2353. 

Missions  and  Missionaries: 

Smnmary  of  the  results  of  the   missions  in  India^  Duff  6241 ^There  are  two 

sets  of  missionary  agencies,  the  one  educational,  the  other  the  ordinary  method  of 
itineracy  among  the  villagers ;  the  two  are  essentially  distinct,  t5.  6150 — — Tie  efforts 
of  the  missions  are  threefold;  first,  itinerating;  secondly,  evangelizing  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  thirdly,  exercising  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Christians  coming  to  them,  Keane 
7971 It  was  generally  believed  in  1837,  that  the  Court  at  home  sent  a  despatdi  for- 
bidding civil  servants  from  directly  or  indirectly  forwarding  the  cause  of  the  missions, 

ib.  7895 It  was  called  the  "  Gagging  De^tch,"  but  was  probably  mudi  exag^ated, 

ib,  7896 Is  of  opinion  that  itinerating  is  a  very  important  work  in  India,^,  7980 

And  though  by  taking  a  more  limited  drcle,  and  repeating  the  virit,  we  have  more 

immediate  fruit,  it  is  best  to  combine  the  two,  ib.  7981,  7982 ^Number  of  the  Mission- 
ary Societies  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  Biffht  Bevermi  Bi$kop  Carr  814&.  8148 

Nature  of  their  labours,  ib.  8149 The  actual  result  in  conversions  may  appear  small, 

but  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  an  immense  influence  of  Christianity  spfend  nhvead,  &.  6149 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  has  but  lately  given  attention  te  tke  eyifteax  of 

itinerating  missions,  Tucker  8341 ^WouH  not  widi  to  flee  the  system  extenoed  with- 
out a  succession  of  clergy  to  take  up  the  work,  ib.  8342,  8343 Statement  of  the  results 

of  the  missions,  extracted  from  the  Calcutta  Beview,  Keane  7974. 

The  missionaries  are  the  very  best  oriental  scholars  in   India,  Marshman  5042 

Have  not  had  much  snccess  in  getting  ccoiverts,  ib.  5043,  5045 At  Bang<K>n,  have 

not  been  interfered  with  by  the  Govemmenl^  ib.  5054 With  few  exceptions,  they 

are  ordained  nunisters«f  Protestant  churches  in  Europe  and  America,  Diff  6241 Their 

progress  in  India  was  at  first  slow  and  painful,  TVeveb/an  6795 ^They  were  r^arded 

with  su^cHon  as  being  connected  with  Government,  ib.  6795 But  the  moment  the 

natives  found  that  thev  bad  nothing  to  fear  from  them  their  feeling  towards  them  changed, 

&.  6796 ^They  are  known  not  to  be  under  the  control  of  Govemraeirt;,  and  may  do  any- 

dnng  without  exdting  any  disturbance  wh^iever.  Bird  7114 The  natives  had  rather 

a  feeling  of  sympathy  towards  them,  tJ,  7115— — ^Are  Bkely  to  be  more  successful  by 
reason  of  their  recognised  independence  of,  and  separation  from  Gt)vemment,  ib.  7116 

— —At  one  time  there  was  great  objection  to  their  being  in  India,  ib.  7146 ^They  held 

their  meetings  privately  to  avoid  excithig  alarm,  ib.  7181 ^It  would  be  a  very  mistaken 

measure  to  interfa:^  with  their  labours,  Cameron  7414—! — Is  of  opinion  tfcit  diey  would 
meet  with  great  difficulties  if  regarded  by  the  natives  as  the  agents  of  the  Government, 

Keane  7887 ^There  are  about  400  missionary  ministers,  and  1,600  natives  employed  as 

agaQtiBt  who  have  been  trained  by  the  missionaries,  ib.  7972 Of  these,  about  twenty  or 

thirty  are  in  the  ministry,  ib.  7973 The  great  body  of  them  would  be  called  preachers 

and  school  teachers,  ib.  7974 ^The  missionaries  are  the  most  popular  men  in  India,  ib. 

7975 Is  of  opinion  that  more  concert  and  organisation  would  do  narm ;  would  have  the 

missionary  very  much  unhampered,  ib.  7979 Pay  and  aDowances  to  missionaries,  ib. 

7940.  7976,  7977 ^Would  prefer  their  present  position  to  being  recognised  as  Govern- 
ment servants,  ib.  7898 The  Government  rather  leans  againstthe  missionaries,  7892 

Is  of  opinion  that  it  would  work  well  if  Government  were  now  to  sanction  them,  ib.  7897 
——Explanation  of  the  plan  pursued  by  witness  in  preaching  through  the  villages  in  Ben- 
gal, iL  7816-7824 A  number  of  them  in  the  Punjaiib  have  only  just  commenced 

preaching  in  the  native  languages.  Tucker  8241 ^They  have  not  met  with  much  success 

among  the  Hill  tribes,  ib.  8245 There  are  none  in  the  lVl3rsore  country ;  the  church 

missionaries  generally  abstain  from  going  where  other  missionaries  have  preoccupied  the 

ground,  ib.  8246 Explanation  m  the  greater  success  of  the  missionaries  at  Madras, 

when  compared  with  those  in  Bengal,  *.  8351 Lord  William  Bentinck's  address  ta 

the  missionaries  of  Bengal  on  leaving  India,  Trevefyan  6800 With  a  view  to  assisting 

the  labours  of  the  missionaries,  would  recomm^id  the  knprovemeirt  of  education  by  the 

introduction  of  the   Bible,  Keane  8008 And  secondly,  by  makii^  the   Eae*  India 

Company's  chaplains  leam  the  languages,  8008-8010. 

Missionary 
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Missionary  CaTum.^^Meaniiig  of  the  term,  Keane  7775. 

Missianmj  Lectures.     Tbe  native  managers  of  liie  Hindoo  Cc^ege  objected  to  the 
students  attencEng  the  mismnary  leetmeSy  Wib&n  7201  • 

Mtssianaty  Educational  Mstituiions. — The  mstttutions  estftblished  hj  the  Christian  mie- 
<?ioDftrieff  have  rendered  the  infidelizing  eSorta  of  the  Hindoo  College  system  less  visible  of 

late  years  than  formerljs^  Z>i{^  6115 Along  with  secular  education  they  convey  a 

knowledge  of  Christ^jui  principles,  tS,  6118 The  immediate  object  of  such  institu- 
tions is  to  combine  a  usefnl  v^eeular  witii  a  deddedly  religious  education,  t%.  6120 
There  is  very  great  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  natives  to  avail  thenselves  of  these 

institutions,  tA.  6122 The  secular  learning  b  one  great  inducement,  ih^  6141 That  at 

Calcutta  has  a  larger  number  of  students  than  the  G-ovemment  Hindoo  College,  3>,  6123 

Number  of   the  students  in  December  1852,  ib.  6134 The  majority  of  them 

remain  outwardly  Hindoos,  iA.  6124 No  regular  dass  fee  is  paid;  the  students  pay 

^  expenses  connected  with  books,  &c.,  ib.  6140 Expense  of  the  books,  ib.  6143 

»- — Papers  by  Dr.  Dufi^  exhibiting  the  nature  of  the  results  of  tiie  institution,  App.  (G.) 

Second  Meporty  p.  417 ^They  are  a  fair  specimen  of  the  education  in  non-government 

Christian  mstitutions,  Dtiff'  6220. 

Missionary  Schooh.    AH  teadi  religioii;  k  is  the  distinetive  character  of  their  schools^ 

Perry  6933 Considers  it   calculated    to  breed   great  hypocrisy,   ib. There    are 

sixty-five   vernacular  missionary  schools  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  with  3,846  pupils, 

ib.  5934 They  are  all  taught  from  the  Bible,  ib.  5936 They  open  their  schools 

gratuitously,  and  they  are  genei*ally  attended  by  the  poorer  classes,  ib.  5937 The 

poor  Brahmins  they  attract  associate  with  the  low  castes  for  the  purpose  of  getting 

an  English  education,  ib. The  natives  prefer  the  Government  scnoob,  ib.  5939 

The  misabaaries  so  to  every  eligible  station  and  open  a  school,  ib.  5940 ^Their  school- 
masters in  tbe  Mofussil  are  principally  Brahmins,  ib.  594 1-— Generally  speaking,  the 
msBsionary  sdiools  have  not  caused  inndelity ;  the  young  men,  thougk  they  have  not 
embraced  Christianity,  oiumot  be  said,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  to  be  infidels,  Duff^  61S6. 

The  reeeiving  of  Christian  instruction  is  imperative  in  mission  schoob  tiirougfaout  India, 

Dij^6144 They  were  first  estabfished  for  the  children  of  heathen  parents,  ib.  6178 

^The  eduoation  is  perfectly  fiee,  except  that  the  students  are  required  t©  purchase 

their  own  books,  MarshMan  6428 ^They  misdbnaries  have  paid  much  attention  to  ver- 
nacular education ;  number  of  their  vernacular  schools  in  the  Bengal  and  in  the  Agra  Pre- 
sidencies, ib.  6482 They  have  discovered  the  importance,  in  forming  the  mind  of  India, 

•of  the  vernacular  languages  and  literature,  Trevelyan  6678 ^The  missionary  schools 

five  a  very  well-devised  and  well-grounded  system  of  English  instruction,  ib.  6671 
heir  design  is  to  convert  the  natives  to  Christianity,  S.  6804 ^Thev  often  uncon- 
sciously cultivate  a  habit  of  dissimulation,  A. ^They  invariably  teach  Christianity, 

Bird  7106 They  teach  tbe  Bible  as  a  class-book  with  a  view  to  conversion,  ib.  7107 

Believes  tiiat  they  are  better  attended  than  the  Government  sdiools,  ib.  7111 

Teaching  the  Scriptures  in  them  does  not  prevent  the  attendance  of  Hindoo  children,  ib. 

7112 They  have  improved  very  much;  they  have  very  much  raised  the  literary  and 

social  character  of  the  native  Christians,  ib.  7117 Tliey  generally  follow  the  same 

system  as  Dr.  Duff's  school.  Wise  7072 At  Madras  it  has  been  proposed  to  grant  them 

pecuniary  assistance,  instead  of  assigning  a  fund  for  the  support  of  Government  schools, 

Wilson  7262 Between  60,000  and  70,000  pupils  attend  the  missionary  schools ;  the 

Bible  k  taught  in  every  one  of  them,  Keane  7185. 

Statement  of  the  progress  and  success  of  the  General  Assembly's  (now  Free)  Church 
Institution  at  Calcutta,  App.  (G.),  Second  Report^  p.  416. 

See  also  Bible.      Bishoprics.      Christianity.       Church  Missionary  Society.      Conversions. 

Converts.        Education.         Female  Education.         Government.        Medical  Missions. 

Pegu  Mission.        Religious  Listructlon.  Scotch  Free  Church.         Taiyore  Mission. 

T^nneveUy. 

Mofussil.     Opinion  <d  people  in  the  Mofussil  cannot  be  inferred  firom  the  opmion  of  people 
in  the  Presidency  towns,  Willoughby  3176. 

MohuruT.    Is  an  officer*  in  tiie  police  under  the  darogah;  his  duties  and  pay,  HaUiday  3564. 

Money.    Is  getting  scarce  in  India,  Keane  7781 ^But  even  if  lees  in  quantity,  there  is  a 

more  free  use  of  it  than  formerly,  ib.  7784. 

Moorshedabad  District.    Its   extent,  Macpherson  8665,  8666 It  is   one   of  the   most 

populous  districts  in  Bengal,  ib.  8668 ^The  town  itself  is  much  diminished,  and  partly 

in  a  dilapidated  state,  ib.  8670 ^There  is  a  great  diminution  of  opulent  people  in  that 

part,  ib. 

Morals.    The  tone  of  public  and  private  morals  is  now  much  higher  at  the  stations  than  it 

used  to  be.  Bird  7173 It  is  the  absence  of  moral  qualities  which  at  present  unfits  the 

natives  from  taking  part  in  the  actual  Government  of  India»  Trevelyan  6572. 
(20— Ind.)  r4  Mortality. 
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Reports,  1852^63— continued. 

Mortality.    Reason  why  higher  in  the  Bengal  army  than  in  the  armies  of  the  other  Pre-- 
sidencies,  Melvill  168. 

Mtmicipal  Affairs.    The  interest  taken  by  the  natives  in  municipal  afiairs  is  increaung> 
Wiltouffliby  3293 ^They  are  very  much  neglected  in  the  interior,  ib.  3295. 

Municipal  Rtuudbundee.    Is  a  tax  upon  houses  for  a  watch  system,  Caklecott  £5iO. 

MunrOj  Sir  Thonuu.     In  1814  or  1815  was  chief  commissioner  to  inquire  into  the  judicial 

system  at  Madras,  Hill  2231 A  portion  of  his  recommendations  were  adopted,  ib. 

2235 He  established  village  courts,  with  jurisdiction  up  to  ten  rupees,  tft. The 

feeling  of  the  service  was  then  averse  to  chimge,  A.  2236-- Opinion  in  favour  of  the 

training  of  civil  servants  in  the  revenue  line,  ib.  2237 ^In  1822  he  ordered  inquiries  to 

be  made  as  to  the  statistics  of  native  education  at  Madras,  Z>i{jjf  6086 Statement  of  the 

principles  upon  which  he  considered  native  education  should  be  carried  out,  Norton- 

6272 Had  great  influence;  his  character  stood  very  high  for  experience  and  iudgment 

as  a  public  servant ;  his  recommendations  were  generally  approved ;  he  attached  great 
importance  to  irrigation,  Sims  8776 He  usually  made  a  tour  every  year  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  state  of  the  coimtry,  t&.  8777. 

Muskets.     See  Arms  and  Accoutrements. 

Muttra.    Is  the  cradle  for  the  more  popular  idolatries,  JDujjf  6096. See  Schools. 

N. 

Nagree  Hindee  Language.     Was  used  in  the  Sanger  and  Nerbudda  Courts,  Caldecott  5503. 

NapieTy  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Charles,  G.C.B.     Witness  has  been  twice  in  India,  791 

Has  had  opportunities  of  observing  the  native  armies,  particulariy  the  Bombay  and  Ben^ 

armies,  792 The  army  generally  is  a  very  fine  army ;  but  there  are  points  which 

paralyse  its  efficiency  very  much,  793 Great  inconvenience  arises  from  the  want  of  a 

general  sti^  corps,  ib. Such  a  corps  should  be  established  at  a  low  rate  of  pay,  sufficient 

merely  to  cover  the  extra  expense  which  the  officers  would  be  subjected  to,  ib. ^It 

would  very  mudi  rdieve  the  orauffht  upon  marching  raiments,  which  is  so  great  as  not 

to  leave  enough  for  the  regimentfu  duties,  ib. ^W oum  always  fill  up  a  vacancy  in  a 

regiment  caused  by  an  officer  being  drawn  for  the  stafi^,  ib. 

The  artillery  is  not  suffidently  officered ;  the  number  of  horse  artillery  troops  in  the- 

Indian  army  is  too  large,  793 Is  of  opinion  that  the  horse  artillery  is  not  of  that  value 

which  is  generally  attributed  to  it,  794 ^That  well-horsed  field  batteries  are  e^ual  to  any 

work  required  of  them,  793,  794, 795 Would  reduce  the  horse  artillery,  and  increase  the^ 

number  of  officers,  793 When  ConUnander-in-Chief,  never  allowed  artillery  officers  to 

be  on  the  staff  out  of  their  own  corps,  except  two  especiallv  ordered  by  Lord  Dalhousie 

for  their  knowledge  of  some  particular  work  he  had  m  hand,  ib. ^The  Indian  artillery 

is  the  most  efficient  in  the  world ;  its  practice  is  admirable ;  the  Boyal  artillery  may  be 
a  more  scientific  corps,  but  as  a  practical  corps  in  the  field  never  saw  anything  better 

than  the  Indian  artillery,  793 At  the  time  the  horse  artillery  was  made  so  stoong,  a 

great  portion  of  the  foot  artillery  was  drawn  by  bullocks,  797 The  whole  artillery  is 

squeezed  to  make  troops  of  horse  artillery,  798 And  after  the  Grovemor-general's  body 

guard,  they  have  the  first  pick  of  the  horses,  799 ^They  are  armed  with  dx-poundera 

instead  of  nine-pounders,  like  the  horse  field  batteries ;  the  rest  of  the  artillery  is  ruined  for 

the  sake  of  the  horse  artillery,  800 ^Both  in  range  and  accuracy  of  fire,  the  advantage 

is  in  favour  of  the  nine-pounder,  except  in  mountainous  country,  801 ^Found  a  six- 

Smnder  heavy  enough  in  Scinde ;  could  not  have  managed  nine-pounders  so  well  in  the 
utch  Gundava  Hms,  ib. Three-pounders  even  are  better  than  none  at  all,  but  a 

nine-pounder  is  the  best  gun  we  have  as  yet,  ib. Gims  in  the  hills  were  drawn  by 

horses ;  had  some  mules,  but  not  very  fine  mules,  802 Had  one  or  two  elephants,  803 

^They  are  exceedingly  useful,  but  do  not  like  going  into  action,  804 Had  camel 

artillery ;  at  Meanee  they  did  very  well,  but  they  will  not  do  on  hard  and  stony  ground^ 
or  where  the  ground  is  dippery,  805. 

The  cavalry  in  India  must  be  gelded;  it  is  no  use  to  employ  stallions  in  war;  they 

are  good  for  nothing ;  they  are  mischievous  in  war,  806 Gelded  horses  in  India  are  not 

more  apt  to  knock  up,  807 ^They  have  been  trying  gelded  horses  at  Madras,  by  way 

of  experiment,  and  understands  that  it  fully  answers  with  both  cavalry  and  arnllery, 

807 ^You  cannot  make  a  night  march  secretly  with  stallions ;  you  are  discovered  b^  thcar 

neighing ;  the  sight  of  one  mare  may  keep  a  whole  r^ment  in  a  state  of  agitation ;  iT 
thrown  in  among  you  by  the  enemy,  10,000  cavalry  may  be  dispersed  in  half  an  hour, 

ib. The  camp  is  constantly  disturbed  by  stallions  getting  loose  at  mght ;  never  saw 

so  inefficient  a  horse  for  war,  except  where  great  muscular  power  is  required  for  a  very 

short  time,  808 French  horses  in  the  Peninsula  were  geldings,  809 ^You  must 

picket  them  by  holding  the  legs  and  head,  810 — —Geldings  wul  bear  more  fisttigue; 

General  Hunter  and  Sir  W.  G^bert  are  of  the  same  opinion,  811 Believes  that  the 

whola 
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Reports,  1852-53 — continued. 

Napier i  LieutenanUGeneral  Sir  Charles,  G.  C.  B. — coDtinued. 

whole  of  the  Indian  cavalry  officers  are  against  having  stallions,  811 In  the  irregular 

cavalry  horses  and  mares  work  together  in  the  same  regiment,  but  they  give  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  ;  the  dcstrt  tribes  all  use  mares,  812. 

Stud  horses  are  generally  vicious,  and  is  of  opinion  that  there  ought  to  be  no  studs  in 

India  at  all,  813 The  horse  costs  from  900  to  1,000  rupees,  before  efficient  as  a  war 

horse ;  witness  established  a  fair  at  Sukkur,  and  got  horses  for  from  350  to  450  rupees 

each,  broken  in,  and  everything  complete,  ib. General  Gilbert  and  General  Hunter, 

who  was  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  at  the  head  of  the  stud  in  Indijx,  both  told  witness  that  they 

were  the  finest  horses  they  had,  ib. They  are  excellent  judges  of  horses,  ib. Gulf 

and  Arabian  horses  cost  about  600  rupees  at  Bombay,  but  they  have  a  long  voyage,  and 

there  is  a  great  demand  there,  814 You  can  contract  with  Australia  for  excellent 

horses  at  about  450  rupees,  ib. Cape  horses  are  excellent,  ib, Could  get  Turcoman 

horses  by  establishing  a  fair  at  Peshawur,  815 Depot  for  Bombay  horses  ougiit  to  be 

at  Sukkur,  Hyderabad,  or  Kurrachce;  it  would  be  much  cheaper,  816 Horses  at  the 

fairs  are  generally  stallions,  817 If  it  was  known  that  goldings  were  preferred,  the 

natives  would  geld,  818 Does  not  know  much  of  New  South  Wales  horses;  believes 

that  they  are  very  good  and  very  hardy ;  artillery  and  cavalry  officers  generally  like  them 
very  much,  819. 

Cavalry  accoutrements  might  be  more   assimilated  to  the  Indian  style,  820 The 

natives  like  their  own  sword,  820.  828 It  is  lighter  than  our  dragoon  swords,  828 

They  do  not  like  the  steel  scabbard ;  it  blunts  their  swords,  821 Witness  thinks  it  bad ; 

the  wooden  scabbard  is  better  in  dry  countnes,  ib. ^Pistols  are  of  little  use,  but  carbines 

are  sometimes  useful,  822 The  natives  like  the  Eastern  saddle  better  than  ours,  828 

^The  dress  is  assimilated  too  much  to  our  cavalry  dress ;  they  are  buttoned  up  too 

tight,  829 ^The   power  of  ordering  alterations    rests  with  the  Court  of  Directors, 

830 Not  with  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who  has  absolutely  no  power  in  India ;  at 

least  witness  had  none,  831. 

The  Irregular  cavalry  and  infantry  is  very  superior  to  the  regular,  823 The  reason  is, 

the  officers  are  all  selected  for  energy  and  ability,  in  full  strength  and  health,  and  full  of 

life,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  years  of  age,  ib. Officers  of  regiments  of  the  line 

are  not  selected,  and  many  of  the  commanding  officers  are  quite  worn  out,  ib. Does 

not  think  the  superiority  is  due  to  the  class  of  men,  it  is  having  a  young  officer  who 

knous  his  business  and  has  strength  to  do  it,  824 ^There  is  a  good  deal  too  in  not  having 

European  society  to  divert  him  from  his  military  duties,  825 ^The  native  officers  are 

generally  of  a  higher  grade  than  in  the  regulars,  826 They  are  very  good  in  the 

regulars,  but  somewhat  too  old,  ib. Promotion  by  seniority  is  a  weak  point  in  any  ser- 
vice; young  blood  is  wanted  for  war,  ib. In  the  irregulars,  they  are  not  selected  by 

seniority,  but  the  natives  are  very  good  in  both,  827. 

The  Infan  try  requires  more  officers,  832 Every  company  ought  to  have  a  captain,  which 

is  not  the  case,  853 When  going  into  the  field,  officers  are  recalled  from  the  staff,  but 

are  of  no  use ;  they  know  nothing  of  service  in  the  field,  and  have  probably  forgotten  their 

drill,  854 Can  be  put  on  the  staff*  after  three  year's  service ;  five  would  be  better ;  they 

remain  on  the  staff  as  long  as  they  have  interest  to  keep  them  there,  856 And  would 

not  be  displaced  by  acc|uiring  regimental  rank,  unless  they  held  very  low  appointments,  857 

Nothing  would  put  them  out  of  employment  but  quarrelling  with  the  (jovernor-general, 

858 Much  miscnief  is  caused  by  their  being  withdrawn  from  intercourse  with  natives, 

but  does  not  see  how  the  evil  can  be  corrected,  832 By  const.intly  exalting  Europeans 

above  the  natives,  it  becomes  almost  a  matter  of  necessity  to  have  them,  ib. By  con- 

stantlv  hearing  it  said  that  they  cannot  meet  an  enemy  unless  supported  by  Europeans, 
they  begin  to  believe  it ;  it  is  a  palpable  fallacy ;  a  well  drilled  sepoy  is  a  brave  and  stanch 

soldier,  ib. The  only  way  of  causing  European  and  native  officers  to  mix,  would  be  by 

giving  the  latter  a  rank  equal  to  our  own,  but  that  would  require  great  consideration ;  it  is 
done  in  the  civil  service,  and  is  just  in  the  army ;  it  is  a  question  of  policy,  not  discipline,  ib^ 

In  Bengal,  the  sepoy  enlists  under  promise  of  promotion  by  seniority,  but  it  is  not  so  in 
Bombay ;  witness  was  much  attacked  by  the  Indian  papers  for  issuing  an  order,  preventing 
soldiers  from  being  selected  for  promotion  out  of  their  turn  without  any  ill  conduct  on  the 

part  of  the  men  passed  over,  833 It  was  only  a  repetition  of  one  issued  before  by 

General  Fane,  and  confirmed  and  issued  by  Lord  Gough,  and  was  issued  at  the  request  of 
Colonel  Tucker,  adjutant-general.  Colonel  Grant,  Sir  W.  Gilbert,  and  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler; 

they  not  only  concurred,  but  initiated  the  order,  ib. ^It  created  great  discontent,  but  is 

sure  that  it  was  necessary,  ib. Native  officers  in  the  present  svstem  looking  to  their  pen- 
sion will  not  join  in  mutiny,  ib. It  is  true  the  Bombay  army  is  superior  in  having  young 

officers,  ib. But  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  what  would  be  the  most  expedient  course  for 

the  future,  with  regard  to  promotions  by  seniority,  834 Is  not  aware  that  rule  does 

not  apply  to  the  Madras  army ;  the  Bombay  army  is  small,  has  always  been  much  mixed 

with  the  Queen's  troops,  and  they  have  taken  our  system  for  years  past,  835 The 

situations  of  subadar  and  jemadar  in  the  Bengal  army  are  to  be  regarded  rather  as  rewards 
for  past  services,  but  when  witness  was  alone  with  Bengal  troops  in  the  Cutch  Gundava 
Hills  and  Kohat  Pass,  those  old  officers  did  their  duty  very  well;  is  of  opinion,  that 
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young  and  ener^tic  nonH^ommiseioned  officers  may  be  dangerous  or  useful  according  to 
circumstances;  all  depends  upon  the  leader,  836. 

The  weight  of  the  musket  ought  to  be  reduced ;  the  Indian  sepoy  is  not  equal  to  it, 

837 A  lighter  musket  for  the  whole  army  would  be  advisable,  843 ^Would  reduce 

the  weight  of  the  brasses  and  wood  work ;  the  locks  may  be  lighter  and  better,  841 

The  sepoy's  musket  is  exactly  the  same  as  ours,  839 ^Woula  not  reduce  the  bore,  837. 

-840 It  would  be  very  dangerous  to  have  small  arms  of  different  calibres,  842 The 

French  musket  was  formerly  lighter  and  smaller  in  the  bore  than  ours,  844,  845 Sir 

Charles  Bell  made  a  collection  of  bones  broken  by  musket-balls  after  Waterloo;   the 

fractures  by  the  English  balls  were  more  severe,  844 It  is  the  weight  of  the  ball ; 

there  is  nothing  in  the  powder,  845 The  stocks  are  all  made  in  one  form,  849 ^With 

the  same  degree  of  bend,  850 At  least  there  is  no  systematic  difference,  851 

Long-armed  men  and  short-armed  men  use  the  same  stocks;  it  might  be  better  otherwise, 
but  it  is  not  of  much  consequence,  852. 

Unless  something  is  done  about  the  baggage,  an  Indian  army  can  never  move  in  war  as  it 
ought  to  do;  witness  never  saw  an  Indian  army  with  a  reasonable  quantity  of  baggage,  though 

he  took  every  pains  to  reduce  it,  859 At  Chillianwallah  it  extended  five  miles  from 

flank  to  flank,  and  was  about  twenty  miles  in  length  on  march,  859 A  baggage  corps 

is  the  only  way  to  organise  it,  ib. Witness  established  one  which  worked  perfe<rtly  well> 

860 In  marching  with  Bombay  troops  to  Peshawur,  the  baggage  corps  was  always 

ready  with  baggage  and  food ;  it  answered  in  every  way,  and  had  reports  from  everybody 

to  the  same  effect,  ib, There  was  none  in  the  Bengal  army,  861 The  pots  and  pans 

carried  by  the  sepoys  should  be  all  lightened  ;  that  every  commander  can  do ;  witness  did 

so  in  Scinde,  846,  847 ^The  whole  baggage  system  is  heart-breaking  to  a  commander, 

847 It  wants  to  be  organised ;  you  can  move  twice  the  quantity  with  organisation  that 

you  can  without  it,  863 ^There  are  circumstances  connected  with  the  country  in  India 

rendering  a  larger  proportion  of  baggage  necessary  than  in  Europe ;  you  must  nave  tents 

in  India,  869 You  cannot  quarter  troops  in  villages ;  you  always  encamp,  870 ^In 

the  Peninsula  being  quartered  in  a  town  always  produced  sickness,  and  we  preferred 
bivouacking  though  without  tents ;  but  you  cannot  do  that  in  India ;  you  must  liave  tents, 

871 One  advantage  of  a  ba^age  corps  would  be  the  more  equal  distribution  of  weight 

among  the  animals,  872 Bengal  camels  can  carry  about  400  lbs. ;  the  Bombay  not 

above  300  or  350  lbs. ;  has  often  taken  eight  or  nine  cwt.  off  a  camel ;  there  is  a  general 

system  of  ill-treatment  of  animals,  ib» A  baggage  corps  would  remedy  these  evils ;  in 

the  corps  established  by  witness  every  bit  of  baggage  beyond  a  certain  weight  was  imme- 
diately taken  off  by  the  baggage  police,  and  burnt  by  the  road-side,  ib. Could  not 

reduce  the  necessaries  of  the  European  troops,  because  they  were  fixed ;  the  allowance  in 

witness's  opinion  is  much  too  large,  873 Restricted  the  sepoy's  pots  and  pans  to  what 

his  officer  said  was  necesi>ary,  ib. ^There  is  a  baggage  master,  but  with  such  a  quantity 

of  baggage  he  can  do  nothing,  874 It  requires  an  establishment  of  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers  with  nothing  to  do  but  to  enforce  baggage  regulations,  ib. ^A 

large  number  of  fighting  men  singly  and  in  small  detachments  are  required  to  look  after 
the  baggage,  875,  876 They  are  obliged  to  spread  along  the  line  of  march,  876. 

In  the  Bengal  army  the  camp  f  >llowers  are  five  to  one  fighting  man;  in  the  Bombay 

army  three  to  one  fighting  man,  862 Registered  and  unregistered,  865 It  includes 

all  the  followers  of  the  army,  866 The  attendants  of  the  bazaars  included,  868 

Witness^  took  great  pains  to  ascertain  the  number,  862 Can  hardly  say  that  the  pro- 
portion is  unreasonable  according  to  the  system  carried  on ;  but  it  ought  to  be  regulated, 

863 ^ITiinks  that  if  the  baggage  was  organised,  it  would  reduce  the  number  of  camp 

followers  very  much,  864. 

The  Commissariat  is  on  a  bad  plan  in  Bengal;  it  is  chiefly  regulated  by  the  Military  Board, 

878 ^The  lowest  sealed  tender  is  taken,  ib. The  contractor  offers  far  below  what 

he  can  afford  to  furnish  the  articles  at,  in  order  to  being  emploved  by  Government  and 

thereby  enabled  to  cheat  and  oppress  the  people,  ib. Everything  he  furnishes  is  bad ; 

never  passed  a  European  regiment  without  examining  into  it,  and  almost  always  found  bad 

supplies,  tJ. Other  regiments  differ;  they  feed  themselves,  i&. It  ought  to  be  undera 

Commissary-general,   and  not  under   the  Military  Board,    and  severe  rules  and  severe 

punishments  established  for  defalcation,  879,  880 ^ITie   Military  Board  is  the  curse 

on  the  Indian  army;    at  least  the  Bengal  Military  Board  is,  ib. Contractors  give 

security,  but  it  is  not  enforced ;  it  is  worth  their  while  to  run  the  risk  and  even 
pay  the  forfeit,  which  they  make  up  by  bad  articles  when  the  storm  has  blown  over, 

880 Commissaries  always  told  me  their  hands  were  tied ;  that  they  were  not  allowed 

to  take  the   necessary  measures   against   the  contractors;   the   evil   continued,  ib. 
Surgeons  have  often  said  that  the  hospital  comforts  were  such  that  they  would   not 

give  them  to  the  sick,  ib. ^I'he  punishment  was  merely  a  few  rupees,   ib. ^All 

the   evils  to  the  British  soldier  spring  from  the  Military   Board;    the  public   allows 

amply,  but  he  is  cheated  by  understrappers,  ib. Delays  in  doing  the  soldier  justice 

produce  incalculable  mischief;  he  grows  disgusted  with  bad  provisions  and  flies  to  ardent 

spirits  for  comfort,  881 ^In  India  you  cannot  reject  the  bad  proviaons  and  buy  good 
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at  the  butcher's  or  baker's^  881 ^The  contoictor  ought  to  have  a  good  price  and  let 

him  make  a  little  money  by  it  fairly,  and.  force  him.  under  lieavy  penalties  to  supply  good 

provisions ;  knows  no  may  of  correcting  the  evil  except  by  corporal  punishment,  ih. 

Military  Commissaries  can  do  their  duty  very  well;  supposes  that  civilians  could  do  it  equally 
well*  and  it  would  be  so  far  bett^  that  the  military  would  then  be  doing  duty  with  their 

regiments,  887 The  natives  are  half  military,  and  perhaps  look  with  more  respect  to 

a  man  wiUi  a  sword  by  his  side,  than  to  one  who  has  not,  888 It  is  universally  known 

that  a  great  deal  of  fraud  is  perpetrated  in  the  contracts  on  the  part  of  the  English,  889 

But  not  by  positive  proof,  ib, When  there  is  an  officer  of  high  honour  in  the  Com- 

missai*iat  all  goes  right ;  when  an  officer  takes  a  present  from  a  contractor,  would  believe 

him- to  be  bribed  directly  or  indirectly,  ib, An  officer  taking  the  smallest  present  from 

&  contractor  ought  to  be  deprived  of  his  commission,  ib, The  superintendence  of  the 

Military  Board  is  not  effective;  thinks  that  it  is  mischievous  in  everything,  891 

Except  vouchers  for  payments  made,  suspects  the  vouchers,  &c.  required  are  so  much  waste 

paper,  892 One  of  the  greatest  evils  is  the  time  before  the  accounts  are  closed;  an 

officer  undtr  witness's  command  in  the  Hill  war,  in  1845,  had  been  unable  to  get  his 
account  closed  in  1851 ;  the  system  of  the  Military  Board  is  enough  to  make  men  dis- 
honest, ib, ^Witness  cannot  suggest  a  check,  but  Mnjor  Kennedy,  now  in  London, 

systematically  examined  into  the  question,  893 He  reported  to  Lord  Dalhousie,  894 

And  said  he  never  saw  anything  like  the  confused  state  of  things,  ib. 

There  is  always  a  deficiency  of  medical  officers,  882 In  general  after  an  action  there 

is  a  great  want  of  them,  ib, When  in  Scinde,  from  1842  to  1847,  witness  could  not  get 

medical  officers  of  a  higher  rank  than  assistant  surgeons  (except  surgeons  of  the  Queen's 
regiments)  to  remain ;  those  of  the  higher  grades  in  the  Company's  service  always  contrived 
to  get  away ;  the  sick  weje  left  in  the  bands  of  young  assistant  surgeons  more  than  witness 

thous^ht  right,  ib, The  medical  officers  are  called  in  on  the  army  going  into  the  field, 

and  the  long  absence  is  not  so  important  as  in  the  case  of  officers,  as  he  has  probably  been 
practising  his  profession,  883 ^Pf o  military  surgeon  ought  to  be  allowed  to  take  private 

?ractice,  884 Has  heard  that  the  native  assistants  ai*e  very  competent  indeed,  885 
'hat  they  are  averse  to  dissection  in  Bengal,  but  do  it  well  nevertheless,  ib. Has  heard 

of  Europeans  going  to  native  medical  officers  rather  than  Europeans,  886. 

Witness  considers  that  Political  Agents  would  do  a  great  deal  more  good  with  their  regi- 
ments ;  they  are  taken  befbre  they  know  how  to  command  a  company,  and  sent  with  great 

power ;  in  fact,  to  command  general  officers ;  ihey  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief,  897 They 

ought  to  be  restricted  to  such  powers  as  they  are  competent  to  make  use  of,  and  not  to  para- 
lyse the  military  commander,  who  is  responsible,  899 An  officer  of  high  rank  lately 

resigned,  because  he  was  dictated  to  by  a  captain  in  the  field  and  reprimanded,  witness 

believes,  for  refusing  to  obey  him,  ib, Cannot  exactly  say  that  the  military  officer  is 

considered  as  obliged  to  obey  the  Political  Agents  because  witness  did  not  himself;  in  the 
Kohat  Pass  the  Political  Agent  began  to  advise  witness,  who  put  an  end  to  it  at  once ;  had 
he  not  desisted  would  have  sent  him  to  the  rear ;  that  has  never  been  done,  but  witness 

would  have  done  it  had  any  political  agent  interffered  with  his  command,  900 In  Kohat 

they  burned  villages  under  the  protection  of  the  troops,  in  spite  of  witness's  wish,  by  order 

of  the  Board  of  Administmtion,  and  witness  could  not  legally  stop  it,  901,  902.  905 

They  were  burned  by  the  native  troops  under  the  command  of  the  Political  Agent,  904 

He  allowed  the  civil  force  to  obey  its  orders,  as  the  villages  were  empty,  905 

Lord  Ellenborough  put  an  end  to  all  embarrassment  from  a  political  officer  in  Scinde,  or 

witness  would  have  lost  the  army,  906 Cases  illustrative  of  the  danger  of  this  state  of 

things;  the  order  had  not  been  previously  communicated  to  witness,  908 The  infantry 

ordered  to  reinforce  Kohat  had  no  arms  fit  for  use ;  witness  therefore  stopped  their  march, 
and  undertook  to  convey  them  to  Kohat,  for  which  purpose  he  collected  a  force  of  3,000 
men  with  artillery,  and  went  through  the  pass  fighting  the  whole  way,  day  and  night,,  li. 

It  arose  from  the  Civil  Government  sending  their  orders  to  irregular  troops  not 

under  the  Commander-in-Chief,  909 And  without  knowing  anything  of  the  state  of 

the  country,  910 Without  the  authority  of  the  Governor-general,  911 ^The  Board 

of  Administration  at  Lahore  gave  several  proofs  of  its  utter  ignorance  of  militaiy  matters, 

910 Proceedings  at  Dargeeling  when  a  force  was  collected  to  punish  the  Rajah  of 

Sikkim  described ;  it  is  rather  an  instance  of  injudicious  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
Supreme   Gt)vemment  with  the  Military  Executive  than  on  the  part  of  the  Political 

Agent,  but  it  shows  the  danger  of  these  things,  911-914 Believes  that  the  order 

was  given  upon  the  representation  of  the  political  officer  who  was  upon  the  spot,  916 

Sir  John  Littler  sanctioned  it,  which  he  ought  not  to  have  done,  915. 

The  army  might  be  better  arranged ;  it  is  now  so  dispersed  that  its  numbers  have  no  effi- 
ciency, 917 ^Would  substitute  a  military  police  for  the  civil  police,  918 If  Lord 

EUenborough's  police  battalion  had  been  preserved,  the  army  might  have  been  reduced 

50,000  men  ;  it  is  wasted  in  civil  duties,  918 ^The  civil  police  is  perfectly  inefficient  and 

oppressive  to  the  people,  919 In  1849-50  witness  gave  upwards  of  30,000  cavalry  and 

infantry  for  the  mere  guarding  of  treasure,  920 Generally  speaking,  from  the  constant 

harassing  and  performance  of  escort  duties,  the  army  had  not  above  two  nights  in  bed ;  in 
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many  cases  there  are  permanent  ^^rds  on  duty  every  night  for  months ;  it  destroys  the 
discipline  of  the  Bengal  army ;  permanent  guards  are  not  allowed  in  Bombay,  921,  922, 

Had  no  civil  police  in  Scinde,  924 I'he  military  police  was  2,400  strong,  923 

Divided  into  three  classes:  mounted  police,  rural  police,  and  city  police,  and  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  country  was  maintained  perfectly,  925 Comparing  the  expense  of  the  civil 

police  in  Bombay,  which  was  very  bad,  with  the  police  in  Scinde,  the  one  was  about 

twenty-five  per  cent.,  the  other  fifteen  per  cent.,  926 1  he  civil  police  was  much  more 

numerous,  927 An  cflScient  military  police  in  the  Upper  Provinces  could  take  charge 

of  the  cantonments  in  the  event  of  the  troops  being  suddenly  required  in  the  field,  928 

A   strong  force  might  be  formed  by  employing  some  of  those  engaged  in  private 

families  as  peons  and  chuprassies ;  found  these  people  more  numerous  than  the  army,  zb. 

^Their  pay  is  onlv  three  rupees  a  month,  929 Is  of  opinion  that  the  European 

force  in  Intlia  is  suflScient,  931 Ihe  greater  part  of  it  is  in  the  Punjaub,  934. 

In  the  barracks  the  allowance  is  from  450  to  600  cubic  leet  to  each  man ;  they  are 

generally  without  any  uood  ventilation,  935 Arising  from  the  rooms  being  too  low, 

936 Saw  none  good  but  some  built  by  Lord  EUenborough  at  Allahabad,  but  they  were 

in  too  C(  nfined  a  fortress,  and  fever  resulted,  937 Are  better  at  Umballah  than  most 

places,  but  too  low,  939 One  thousand  cubic  feet  ought  to  be  allowed  to  each  person; 

the  area  of  the  flocr  is  no  criterion ;  witness's  plan,  which  has  been  adopted  to  some  extent, 

is  a  narrow  barrack  with  great  height,  939 In  Scinde  they  were  twenty-five  feet  high, 

and  witne!=:s  heard  that  they  have  been  found  to  be  veiy  healthy,  940 Does  not  know 

what  Lord  W.  Bentinck's  plan  was,  941 A  laige  suiface  of  floor  is  a  great  evil ;  you  put 

thi  ee  or  four  rows  of  beds,  the  air  is  consumed,  and  the  foul  air  does  not  rise,  942 It  does 

ascend  where  the  barrack  is  high,  ib. Good  barracks  is  a  most  important  thing  for 

health,  943,  944 The  quantity  of  guards  and  civil  duties  destroys  the  health  and  disci- 
pline of  the  troops  very  much,  943 Latterly  an  allowance  has  been  ordered  for  punkahs 

m  barrack  rooms,  bnt  it  is  not  enough ;  found  the  punkahs  at  once  turned  the  scale  in 

favour  of  health,  946 Could  only  improve  the  hospitals  by  giving  them  height,  and 

baths  always,  945 Punkahs  did  a  great  deal  of  good,  947 Ice  has  been  beneficial, 

948 But  fresh  air  is  the  real  foundaticn  of  everything  regarding  health  ;  with  great 

height  you  can  shut  the  doors  and  windows,  and  the  men  can  sleep  in  the  cool  air  inside,  948. 

Considers  the  employment  of  the  Goorkah  race  of  great  importance;  they  are  excellent 
soldiers ;  their  courjige  equal  to  our  own ;  no  caste ;  are  excessively  attached  to  Kuropean 
troops,  and  feel  the  greatest  possible  pride  in  the  European  uniform ;  with  30,000  of  them, 
in  addition  to  our  30,000  Europeans,  we  could  do  what  we  liked;  we  should  no  longer 
hold  India  by  opinion,  but  by  actual  force,  949. 

The  Sikhs  have  no  caste,  950 But  we  do  not  know  that  they  are  true ;  they  may 

be  faithful,  but  they  are  not  fond  of  our  rule,  951 Witness  raised  two  fine  regiments 

of  Belooches,  but  did  not  confide  in  them  till  Scinde  proved  faithful  and  contented  with 

our  rule,  ib. They  are  merely  warlike  tribes,  but  the  Sikhs  are  a  nation,  and  have 

something  to  look  back  to;  they  may  turn  out  faithful,  ib. The  Sikhs  will  volunteer 

anywhere,  and  may  be  very  good  soldiers  ;  but  the  Goorkahs  are  as  good,  and  devoted  to 

us,  952 Would  not  intermix  them  with  Hindoos;  would  preserve  their  nationality  by 

keeping  them  in  regiments ;  they  are  such  ugly  little  fellows  they  would  spoil  the  appearance 

of  a  sepoy  regiment,  but  their  expansion  of  chest  is  enormous,  953 The  Hill  men  are 

always  larger  chested  than  ours,  ib, It  is  unfortunate  that  our  Goorkah  regiments  were 

paid  at  the  rate  of  only  five  rupees  a  month ;  witness  got  the  pay  of  the  Sixty-sixth 

Goorkah  regiment  increased,   954 And  begged  it  for  the  others  too,  and  has  Lord 

Dalhousie's  promise  to  give  it  to  them,  dated  about  November  1849 ;  if  they  have  not 

got  it  public  faith  has  been  broken  with  them,  955 Perhaps  they  are  not  so  good  in 

the  plains  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  but  they  are  equal  to  the  Europeans  in  the 
plains,  95G. 

The  furlough  question  has  become  a  sort  of  cry  in  India;  very  few  are  against  the  new 
modification;  is  of  opinion,  that  the  more  you  allow  oflficers  to  come  to  England,  the  more 
likely  they  are  to  do  their  duty  well ;   never  much  considered  it,  as  it  cannot  be  long 

refused ;   the  old  system  is  inconsistent,  if  not  absurd,  957 It  is  very  inconsistent 

and  irripolitic  to  allow  advantages  to  officers  in  going  to  the  Cape  and  New  South  Wales, 
where  it  is  diflBcult  to  get  at  them,  and  disallow  them  advantages  on  coming  to  England, 
from  whence  they  can  return  to  India  in  a  short  time,  958, 

Sikh  regiments  raised  in  the  Punjaub  are  very  good,  959 Never  saw  a  finer  set  of 

soldiers  in  fire  or  out  ol*  fire  than  the  Second  Jrunjaub  infantry,  composed  of  Sikhs, 

Patans,  and  all  kinds  of  men,  960 Used  them  freely  in  the  Kohat  Pass,  ib. Thej 

were  drilled  as  well  as  any  regiment  of  guards  in  London;    were  perfect  masters  of  their 

weapons  and  perfectly  cool  in  action,  ib, Their  drilling  was  Major  Coke's,   ib. 

Believes  that  they  are  well  aflfectcd  to  the  European  officers,  but  cannot  say  what  would 

be  the  result  of  a  misfortune,  961 W^here  all  your  troops  are  mercenaries  it  is  better 

to  mix  tlicni ;  you  know  what  goes  on  better,  ib. That  system  approaches  nearer  to 

the  system  of  tl:e  rest  of  the  Sepoy  army ;  the  real  excellence  of  troops  depends  entirely 

upon 
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Napier^  Lieutenant- General  Sir  Charles,  G.C.B. — continued. 

npon  the  oommander ;  thinks  that  it  would  be  beneficial  if  cadets  did  duty  with  the 
Queen's  regiments  in  Engkind  for  a  year  or  two  before  going  to  India;  can  see  no 
difficulty  in  carrying  such  a  plan  into  execution,  963. 

Natives  of  India: 

Native  Agency. — ^Would  wish  to  see  the  natives  more  extensively  employed  than  they  are 

at  present.  Perry  2696-2699 ^Their  increased  employment  judicially  is  desirable,  and 

why,  'Reid  2911 The  advantage  of  it  is,  that  it  is  more  economical  than  the  European, 

Willoughhy  3280 The  natives  can  determine  facts  better  than  the  Europeans,  but  they 

are  less  to  be  trusted,  Lushington  4456 The  offices  of  Principal  Sudder  Amin,  deputy 

mamstrate,  and  deputy  collector,  were  created  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  forward  the 

natives  in  higher  offices,  Halliday  3720 ^They  are  at  present  excluded  from  the  higher 

judicial  offices,  not  because  they  are  natives  of  India,  but  because  they  are  uncovenanted 

servants,  Baillie  A0\5 When  fit  for  it,  they  might  be  more  extensively  employed  in 

the  higher  judicial  offices,  Reid  2916 ^"Fhe  only  offices  they  are  now  excluded  from  are 

those  of  Zillah  Judge  and  Judge  of  the  Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut,  Baillie  4008 

A  new  race  of  natives  is  now  springing  up  who  would  decidedly  have  an  opinion  of  their 

own,  if  placed  on  the  bench  with  European  judges,  Duff  4212 Those  promoted  to  the 

judicial  and  revenue  offices  have  generally  been  of  good  caste,  though  not  the  highest,  ib. 

4215 Office  has  hitherto  been  coveted,  not  so  much  for  the  salary  as  for  the  facilities 

it  affords  of  making  money  by  undue  means,  ib.  4233 Found  them  very  clever  as 

superintendents  of  works,  but  requiring  distinct  training  and  well-defined  rules,  Kennedy 

7604;  French  S998,  8999 Instances  of  the  enduring  physical  powers  of  native  Indians 

referred  to,  Kennedy  7604,  7605. 

The  native  character  is  not  fitly  represented  by  the  educated  natives  of  Calcutta,  Millett 

2328 With  i-egard  to  the  native  character,  has  a  favourable  opinion  both  of  their 

intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  Sims  8848 In  the  interior  they  are  not  inferior,  in  point 

of  honesty  and  veracity,  to  people  of  other  countries,  ib. People  are  apt  to  judge 

of  them  by  those  they  find  about  the  precincts  of  the  different  courts  of  justice,  ib.  8849 
When  employed  they  have  proved  valuable  and  efficient  servants,  ib. 

To  appoint  them  to  the  Council  at  present  would  be  to  import  an  element  of  weak- 
ness and   distrust,    Trevelyan  6572 The  natives  would  be    quite  unable  to  manage 

the  Government,  Bird  7184 Is  of  opinion  that  the  natives  might  fill  very  high  office 

with  as  much  advantage  to  the  State  as  to  themselves,  Keane  7834 After  trial  in  the 

office  of  collector,  and  found  trustworthy,  a  native  in  the  Council  would  exercise  very  good 
influence,  ib.  7835 In  their  present  state  of  moral  advancement,  their  appointment  to  cer- 
tain situations  would  not  be  regarded  with  confidence  or  satisfaction,  Trevelyan  6582 

On  every  ground  of  equity  and  of  true  policy  they  are  entitled  to  a  fair  share  of  the  higher 

offices,  Dtff  6233 But  their  advancement  to  higher  offices  cannot  be  pursued  to  any 

considerable  extent  without  further  progress  in  education,  Norton  6368 Two  things 

are  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  plan  for  employing  them,  that  they  shall  be  properly 

educated  and  sufficiently  paid,    Trevelyan  6572 Till   adequately  paid  and  properly 

trained  and  educated,  the  experiment  will  not  be  fairly  tried,  ib.  6789 ^The  satisfactory 

way  in  wliich  they  have  acquitted  themselves  in  the  Jiidical  Department  is  strongly  in 

favour  of  their  capability  for  office,  ib.  6788 The  native  agency  has  been  adopted  in 

every  department  of  Government,  except  the  Ecclesiastical,  and  with  the  greatest  success, 

Bird  7133,  7134 ITie  result,  of  recent  inquiries  is,  that  they  continue  to  improve  in  the 

manner  in  which  they  acquit  themselves  in  superior  employments,  Trevelyan  6794 The 

rule  as  to  their  employment  has  not  been  to  exclude  them  from  all  covenanted  offices 

whatever,  25.6759 The  principle  is  just  that  the  native  should  not  be  debaired  from 

any  situation  for  which  he  is  qualified.  Wise  7017 But  at  present  it  is  more  difficult  to 

find  a  native  qualified  for  an  office,  than  an  office  in  which,  if  qualified,  he  might  be  placed, 
Bird  7189. 

Tlie  eighty-seventh  clause  of  the  last  Charter  Act  is  a  complete  declaration  of  a  great 

principle,  which  ought  to  be  carried  out  to  its  utmost  extent,  Trevelyan  6647 It  seems 

a  very  strong  and  very  clear  declaration  of  general  eligibility  for  office,  Cameron  7380 

The  construction  put  upon  it  in  the  Quarterly  Review  is  irreconcileable  with  the  declara- 
tions c.f  the  ministtrs  when  they  brought  it  in,  ib.  7380,7381 Their  exclusion  from  the 

appointment  of  assistant  surgeon   cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  eigh  y-seventh  clause^ 

Trevelyan  6758 Considers  that  the  employment  of  natives  has  been  carried  out  more  in 

Bengal  and  Agra,  than  in  Madras  and  Bombay,  ib»  6774 The  eighty-seventh  clause  of 

the  last  Charter  Act  has  not  realised  the  expectations  of  the  framers  of  it,  Cameron  7382. 

Native  appointments  in  Bengal  and  Bahar,  classified  according  to  pay,  Marshman  6490 
Natives  coming  to  England  to  be  educated,  should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  in  point 

of  salary,  &c.  with  the  European  civil  servant,  Cameron  7377 ^Those  graduating  in  the 

Indian  univc  rsities  should  be  admissible  to  all  offices,  but  at  a  lower  rate  of  pay,  ib. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  have  a  place  in  any  Board  of  Instruction,  either 
general  or  specific,  Norton  6373 Neither  the  natives  nor  ourselves  are  prepared  for 
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employing  them  more  extensively  in  the  higher  situations  in  the  army^  Trevdyan  6577 

But  tne  employment  of  natives  in  superior  command  still  survives  in  Uie  irregular  horse, 

tfc.  6578 Natives  indirectly  exercisa  much  influence  over  legislation,  Ualliday  3487 

Distinctions  conferred  upon  individuals  are  apt  to  excite  jealousy  in  such  a  petty 

minded  people  as  the  Bengalese,  ib.  3703.  3708.  3711. 

Statement  of  the  principal  offices  filled  by  natives,  and  their  salaries,  App.  (C),  Third 
Heportjp.  148. 

Native  Character.  —The  natives  are  very  cautious  of  speaking  of  their  pecuniary  affiuis 

in  general,  Buriton  565 The  native  mind  in  the  Mofussil  is  naturally  full  of  ffear  and 

suspicion,  Duff  6059 Statement  illustrating  the  present  state  of  the  native  feeUng 

upon  the  subject  of  Government  interference  with  religious  affairs,  Trevelyan  6S00. 

There  is  a  great  precocity   in    the   intellectual  powers  of  the  native,   and   a  natural 

deficiency  in  their  powers  of  judgment  and  in  their  intellectual  energy,  Norton  6342 

After  a  period  the  native  character  relapses  almost  into  a  state  of  indifference,  ib.  6341 

The  falling  off  in  the  mental  faculties  takes  place  about  one  or  two  and  twenty,  ib. 

6346 ^The  native  intellect  is  more  precx)cious  than  the  English ;  it  becomes  mature 

much  earlier  and  decays  sooner,  Marshman   6418 Does  not  concur  la  the  opinion, 

that  after  a  certain  age  the  faculties  of  the  native  decay,  Trevelyan  6644 The  natives 

have  a  remarkable  talent  for  mathematics  and  metaphysics,  Marshman  6412 And  a 

very  peculiar  talent  for  arithmetic,  ib.  6420 They  have  a  remarkable  fiicility  for  acquir- 
ing foreign  languages,   Trevelyan  6605 And  very  considerable  administrative  qualities, 

great  patience,  great  industry,  and  great  acuteness  and  intelligence,  ib*  6572. 

They  venerate  Arabic  and  Sanscrit,  but  do  not  look  upon  English  as  real  learnings 

WiUon  7225 They  have  seldom  any  antecedent  objection  to  reading  the  Bible,  Duff 

6141 Would  object  to  nothing  which  was  a  matter  of  speculation,  and  did  not  touch 

caste,  ib.  6142 They  are  religious  in  their  way  more  than  most  people,  fi.  6267 

The  destniction  of  the  native  superstitions  is  an  approach,  and  an  useful  approach,  to  the 

substitution  of  something  better,   Norton   6384 It  opens  their  minds  to  truths  in 

religion  and  to  truths  of  all  sorts,  ib.  6386 Found  that  the  natives  admired  us  more 

for  our  moral  qualities  than  for  our  arts,  arms,  or  science,  Trevelyan  6572 Whilst  they 

distrust  each  other  they  rally  round  us,  ib. The  educated  natives  are  well  aware  that 

nothing  but  anarchy  would  follow  the  destraction  of  the  En^sh  power,  Norton  6327- 

6331 For  a  longtime  to  come  the  establishment  of  a  native  government  would  be 

greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  India,  Trevelyan  6708. 

See  also  Caste.         Courts  of  Justice.         Deputy  Magistrate.         Education.         Govern* 
ment.  Half  Caste.  Hindoos.  Judges  {Native).  Medical  Department 

Missions.         Press. 

Native  Landoumers.     Would  not  trust  them  in  criminal  matteni  with  any  powers,  either  as 
police  or  as  criminal  judges-,  Torrens  8435. 

Natives  of  High  Rank.     Are  habitually  treated  with  courtesy  and  consideration,  Halliday 

3606.  3608 It  is  the  general  tone  of  the  service,  ib.  3614.  3615 They  are  upon  the 

whole  the  most  courteous  people  in  the  world,  Lushington  4536 And  in  proportion, 

sensitive  to  neglect,  ib.  4537. 

Native  Population.     Generally  speaking  there  is  a  great  laxity  of  morality  about  them,  Reid 

2835 The  want  of  veracity  has  been  encouraged  by  Act  5  of  1840,  Lushington  4437 

They  are  not  trustworthy,  ib.  4463 Natives  of  India  are  very  litigious,  Reid  2844. 

2852 ;   Willoughby  3243 ;    Viscount  Gough  709 Cannot  say  that  they  are  particularly 

prone  to  litigation ;  a  great  deal  caused  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  law,  is  frequently  ascribed 
tol their  litigious  character,  Baillie  3986. 

Native  Society.     Its  whole  state  and  structure  in  a  country  like  Bengal  is  just  rotten  to  the 

core.  Duff  4277 Would  not  object  to  young  civilians  seeing  the  worst  specimens  of 

the  native  character  in  the  MoonsifFs'  courts,  Baillie  4046-4048 Observations  upon  the 

influence  of  Hindooism  upon  the  character,  Dm^ 4254-4256. 

Native  States.     Security  of  life  and  property  depends  so  much  upon  the  character  of  the 

prince,  that  it  is  diflScult  to  make  a  comparison  with  them,  Willoughby  3116 -Ih  many 

respects  it  is  difficult  to  adapt  the  native  system  of  Government  to  our  principles  of 

administration,  ib.  3288 Generally  speaking,  there  is  no  separation  between  the  revenue 

and  judicial  authority  in  the  native  states,  Campbell  3834 They  are  not  better  governed 

than  the  British,  Edwards  5844 The  inhabitants  live  under  no  fixed  law,  and  everything 

depends  upon  the  character  of  the  chief,  ib.  5846-5850.  5857 Our  protection  of  native 

states  has  been  of  no  advantage  to  the  people,  ib.  5851 We  sometimes  interfere  with  the 

personal  liberty  of  their  subjects  when  we  send  for  coolies,  ib.  5862-5864 The  native 

states  have  latterly  acquired  a  far  more  formidable  character  than  in  the  time  of  Lord 

Clive,  Viscount  Gough  726 Statement  of  the  military  forces  of  the  native  states;  they 

amount  in  the  aggregate  to  380,000  or  390,000  men.  Viscount  Hardinge  2077-2079. 
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Native  States — contiiiued. 

Return  of  Native  States,  showing  the  area,  popuIation,'revenue,  annual  tribute,  nature 
of  connexion  with  the  british  Goyemment,  and  miliuoy  resources  of  each,  witii  naap, 
App.  (C,)y  Third  Report Abstmct  of  Ketum,  see  p.  142  ofApp. 

Nauch  Girls,  or  Dancing  Women  of  tlie  Templi\     It  is  a  description  of  slavery  of  a  most  awful 

character,  jSupane  7848 ^The  attention  of  the  Government  should  be  directed  to. how 

they  are  obtained,  how  detained,  and  what  becomes  of  them,  ib, The  Nauch  girls  are 

the  best,  perhaps  the  only  educated  females  in  Southern  India,    TVcAer  8323,  8324 

They  are.merely  taught  to  read  and  chaunt  suogs,  and  dancmg,  ib.  8323. 

Naval  Affairs  in  India.  Conducted  by  the  Marine  Branch  of  the  Secretary's  Office, 
Melvilly  J.  C.  1482. See  also  Indian  Navy. 

Necessaries.  The  regulation  quantity  is  not  sufficient  for  comfort  and  health  in  India,  Viscount 
Gough  749 ^With  Europeans,  they  are  carried  in  a  canvas  bag,  in  addition  to  the  knap- 
sack, ib4 See  also  Arms  and  Accoutrements.        Army.        Baggage. 

Nizam's  Irregular  Horse.  Is  a  magnificent  force  of  cavalry ;  never  heard  any  complaint  of 
them,  Berkeley  490 ^They  are  of  a  superior  caste,  ift.  491. 

Nobut.    When  given  to  the  native  officers,  it  never  answered,  Alexander  1179. 

Non-  RegvlaUon  Provinces.    There  is  a  considerable  similarity  in  the  civil  and  criminal  systems 

of  the  different  non-regulation  provinces,  Campbell  3830 ^The  law  administered  has 

combined  revenue  and  judicial  matters  in  the  same  functionary,  but  is  of  opinion  now  that 

it  is  necessary  to  separate  them,  in  order  to  have  an  efficient  system,  ib.  3963 In  the 

non-regulation  provinces,  some  of  the  superior  offices  have  been  given  to  military  men, 
Marshman  5063 There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  administration  of  Govern- 
ment by  military  officers,  ib.  5076 Explanation  of  the  system  relating  to  the  execution 

of  public  works  in  Nemar,  a  non-regulation  province,  which  might  be  extended  to  the 

neighbouring  province,  French  8930 ^In  the  Nemar  district,  a  good  deal  that  was  done 

was  mainly  owing  to  its  being  a  non-regulation  province,  and  not  being  under  the  Military 
Board  or  JSudder  Adawlut,  ib.  8917. 

Non-Suits.  There  are  very  many  nonsuits  in  the  courts  of  the  East  India  Company,  Baillie 
4004. 

North-Western  Provinces.    The  same  civil  and  criminal  law  is  administered  as  in  the  Lower 

Provinces,  Campbell  3808 The  inhabitants  are  physically  a  finer  and  more  manly  race 

than  in  Bengal,  Duff  ^2^1 The  general  superiority  of  the  Government  of  these  pro- 
vinces is  to  be  attributed  to  the  system  of  Government  established  there  in  the  hands  of 

one  man  unfettered  by  a  council,  Marshman  5071-5073 The  claims  of  seniority  have 

been  set  aside  to  a  greater  extent  than  in   the  Bengal  provinces,  ib.  5071 Things 

have  immensely  improved  in  these  provinces.  Duff  4244 The  marking  out  the  bound- 

suies  of  the  zemindaries,  and  defining  the  rights  of  the  ryots,  has  led  to  a  great  diminution 
of  crime,  ib.  4245 Everything  has  been  done  for  the  support  of  the  bhyachara  com- 
munities in  these  provinces,  Lushington  4594 ^They  never  sell  land  for  revenue,  ib. 

4595 The  principle  which  governs  the  collection  of  the  revenue  is,  that  the  crop  is 

responsible  to  Government  for  the  revenue,  ib.  4627 And  it  is  found  sufficient,  ib. 

4628 The  revenue  system  is  cumbrous  and  complicated,  but  more  suited  to  India,  and 

infinitely  more  agreeable  to  the  people,  than  the  obsolete  system  of  auction  sale,  ib. 

Mr.  Thomason,  the  Governor,  instituted  inquiries  into  the  state  of  indigenous  education, 

Z>2(/f  6059 ^Result  of  the  investigation,  ib.  6080 There  is  no  reason  why  European 

settlers  in  the  Upper  Provinces  should  not  partake  of  the  same   physical  qualities  as 

the  natives,  Treveh/an  6738 They  would  have  a  great  tendency  to  confirm  our  dominion 

in  India,  ib.  6741 ^The  North-western  Provinces  have  not  petitioned  against  the  Liberty 

of  Conscience  Act,  Marshman65l7 Theeurvey  and  settlement  together  cost  about  half 

a  million;  the  «urvey  235,000 /.,  the  settlement  337,000/.,   Thornton  7632 In  these 

provinces  money  can  be  invested  in  a  thirty  years'  lease  of  land,  French  9032. 

Norton,  George,  Esq.    Was  Advocate-general  of  Bombay  from  June  1823  till  March  1828, 

and  filled  the  same  office  at  iVJadras  from  March  1828  till  March  1853  ;  6269 Has 

attended  to  the  subject  of  education  very  much  during  the  last  25  years,  6271 

Has  no  reluctance  to  give  evidence  as  far  as  facts  go,  6270 Sketch  of  the  progress 

of  education  in  the  M  adras  Presidency,  6272 Statement  of  the  nature  of  the  studies  in 

the  University  of  Madras,  6273,  6274 By  the  fundamental  rules  there  were  to  be  two 

departments,  the  one  the  collegiate,  the  other  the  scholastic,  6274 The  former  was  to 

have  had  civil  engineering,  medical  and  law  classes,  ib. The  schemes  were  referred  to 

the  Court  of  Directors,  and  they  directed  that  the  High  School  should  be  first  organised 
and  completed,  6276 1  he  establishment  of  four  provincial  schools  was  also  contem- 
plated, but  not  one  of  them  has  been  established,  6277, 6278 ^The  original  plan  embraced 

an  educational  test  for  candidates  for  public  employments,  with  a  right  of  preference  to 

individuals  who  had  passed  it;  but  it  was  objected  to,  6279 And  has  not  been  carried 

out,  6280 ^The  persons  educated  at  the  University  of  Madras  have  all,  with  two  excep- 
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tions,  been  employed  by  Government,  and  are  much  sought  after,  6281 An  influential 

party  at  Madras  objected  to  support  the  university  upon  its  present  principles,  because 
liord  Tweeddale's  Government  was  better  disposed,  and  proposed  a  scheme  for  founding 
schools  in  which  the  Bible  and  Scriptural  instruction  should  be  introduced ;  but  the  Court 

of  Directors  disapproved  of  the  scheme  altogether,  6283,  6284 Does  not  think  that 

the  education  which  the  students  receive  at  the  Madras  University  has  a  tendency  to  sap 

their  moral  principles  or  render  them  less  trustworthy,  6287 Or  indispose  them  to 

receive  the  truths  of  Christianity,  6288 One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  the  promoters. 

of  education  have  had  to  encounter  has  been  to  introduce  and  diffuse  western  knowledge 

through  the  languages  of  M  adras,  6289 ^The  three  modes  of  translation  stated,  ib. 

Thinks  a  translation  of  the  Bible  could  be  easily  effected,  6290 It  is  eminently  calcu- 
lated for  easy  comprehension  in  the  native  languages,  ib. Reasons  for  resigning  the 

presidency  of  the  univereity,  6295. 

[Second  Examination.] — Statement  of  the  circumstances  under  which  witness  resigned 

the  presidency  of  the  Madras  University,  6296-6299.  6303.  6308-6314.  6339 Opinion 

is  in  favour  of  riving  a  preference  for  employment  to  natives  having  possession  of  test  certi- 
ficates of  qualification  by  education,  6302,  6303 It  has  greatly  improved  their  moral 

feelings,  6306 High  education  has  had  a  powerful  effect  in  diminishing  that  want  of 

respect  for  the  truth  which  exists  among  the  natives,  6308 Reasons  for  supposing  that 

the  natives  take  an  interest  in  promoting  education,  6318 Some  of  them  have  esta- 
blished schools  at  their  own  expense,  6319 One  of  the  results  has  been  the  formation 

of  a  society  with  a  view  to  social  reforms,  6320 More  particularly  with  reference  to 

marriage,  6320-6323 And  the  education  of  females,  6320. 

The  nighly  educated  are  remarkable  for  their  loyal  feeling  towards  the  British  Govern- 
ment ;  but  among  those  who  can  read  and  write  English,  but  are  not  highly  educated,  there 

is  a   spirit  of  dbloyaltv,  6324 Some  of  the  views  of  the  Madras  Association  Petition 

were  not  concurred  in  by  the  best  informed  part  of  the  native  population,  6324,  6325 

There  is  a  pretty  strong  conviction  among  them  that  nothing  but  anarchy  would  follow 
the  destruction  of  the  British  Government,  6327-6331. 

Suggestions  with  respect  to  the  promulgation  of  education  for  the  future,  6332.  6335 

Mathematical  instruction  is  given  to  a  great  extent  in  the  Madras  University,  6336 

But  it  is  not  in  any  way  applied,  6338 It  would  be  a  great  stimulus  to  young 

men  so  to  follow  it  up,  6340—- — Has  observed  in  a  very  material  degree,  that  at  a  certain 

period  of  life  the  native  character  ceases  to  have  the  power  of  development,  6341 

Thinks  that  there  is  a  precocity  in  their  intellectual  powers,  and  a  natural  deficiency  in 

the  powers  of  judgment,  6342 ^This  falling  off  in  the  mental  faculties  takes  place  at 

about  one  or  two  and  twenty,  6346 It  might  probably  be  lessened  in  a  very  high 

degree  by  opening   out  a  career  to   them,  6343 Men   practically   acquainted   with 

engineering  would  be  coveted  on  all  sides,  6348 The  practical  application  of  knowledge 

would  not  have  the  effect  of  forcing  into  the  market  pei'sons  lor  whose  services  there 

would  not  be  a  constant  demand,  6349 ^It  would  contribute  both  to  their  individual 

emolument,  and  to  the  great  good  of  the  country,  6350. 

Ignorance  and  corruption  exist  to  an  alarming  extent  among  the  vakeels  and  suborc^nate 

oflScers  in  the  courts  of  law,  6351 Advantages  to  be  expected  from  a  legal  education, 

6352-6355 A  distinct  collegiate  course  of  instruction  in  law  is  a  measure  of  the 

greatest  importance  of  any  connected  with  the  education  of  the  people,  6356. 

Is  of  opinion  that  the  rules  of  the  Madras  University  securing  the  natives  from  all  inter- 
ference with  their  religious  opinions  is  essential  to  the  objects  of  the  institution,  6359 

Their  repeal  would  detach  the  most  respectable  scholars  from  the  school,  6360 Would 

rather  trust  to  the  progress  of  knowledge  ultimately  to  guide  the  natives  to  Christianity  than 

to  a  more  active  interference,  6361 But  at  the  same  time  not  interfering  with  the  efforts 

of  those  who,  independently  of  the  Government,  dedicate  themselves  to  that  purpose,  6362 

Any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Government  would  excite  jealousy  and  animosity, 

ib. ^The  Madras  Government  was  adverse  to  repealing  the  rules,  6363 — —Considers  that 

the  Madras  University  was  discountenanced  by  both  Governments  subsequent  to  Lord 
Elphinstone's,  6365 ^Effect  of  reducing  the  fee,  6365,  6366 Objects  of  the  Govern- 
ments subsequent  to  Lord  Elphinstone's,  6367 Probable  reason  why  the  provincial 

schools  were  never  proceeded  with,  6369-6373 ^The  advancement  of  the  natives  to 

higher  offices  cannot  be  safely  pursued  to  any  extent  without  further  progress  in  edu- 
cation, 6368 But  at  the  same  time  elementary  establishments  on  an  extensive  scale 

should  be    introduced    for  the   education  of  the  masses,  ib. Education  has  a  great 

tendency  to  subvert  the  distinctions  of  caste,  6374 ^There  have  been  no  difficulties  in 

the  schools  arising  from  the  prejudices  of  caste,  6375 Effect  of  the  introduction  of  some 

medical  apprentices  of  the  very  lowest  Pariah  caste,  ib. 

Although  the  effect  of  the  education  has  been  to  overthrow  their  superstition  and  shake 
their  faith ;  at  Madras  it  has  not  made  the  students  avowed  Debts,  and  in  many  cases 

Atheists,  6380-6383 The  destruction  of  their  creed  is  in  itself  a  useful  approach  to  the 

substitution  of  something  better,  6384 But  there  is  danger  to  be  apprenended  of  it 
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making  them  doubt  the  truth  of  any  other  religion,  6387 ^I'he  readbg  of  our  religious 

books  merely  as  soiuxjes  of  information  would  be  regarded  with  great  suspicion  if  intro- 
duced by  the  Government,  6388. 

Nullum  Tempus.    The  maxim  is  not  known  in  India,  and  is  certain  that  public  rights  are 
occasionally  materially  sacrificed,  WUloughby  3250. 

O. 

Oaths.     Oaths  are  objected  to  by  the  Hindoos  and  by  the  Mahomedans,  HaUiday  4528 

The  Queen's  Court  at  Calcutta  has  exercised  its  discretion  of  exempting  Hindoos 

and  Mahomedans  from  taking  oaths,  Lushirigton  4530 An  oath  taken  on  the  Koran 

or  Ganges  water  is  more  respected  than  an  oath  taken  without,  ib.  4504 The  natives 

consider  it  a  crime  to  take  an  oath  on  the  Granges  water,  ib.  4532 A  declaration  was 

substituted  in  lieu  of  an  oath  by  Act  5  of  1850,  ib.  4437 ^Is  disposed  to  come  to  the 

conclusion  that  doing  away  wim  oaths  has  not  had  any  effect  on  uie  credibility  of  evi- 
dence HaUiday  4529. See  also  Evidence.        Perjury. 

Officers  in  the  Indian  Army: 

European. — Satement  of  the  number  of  European  officers  to  each  infantry  regiment, 

MelviU  43 The  Company's  European  regiments  have  a  double  establishment,  ib.  45 

^Except  as  to  the  colond,  ib, Statement  of  the  constitution  of  the  artillery  with 

regard  to  officers,  ib.  47.    The  officers  were  increased  in  proportion  to  the  numerical 

strength  of  the  regiments,  ib.  56 In  Lord  Clive's  time  each  regiment  had  only  three 

officers,  ib.  117 ^The  increase  in  the  number  of  officers,  since  1834,  amoimts  to  1,058 

in  the  aggregate,  ib.  92 ^The  establishment  in  1834  was  4,084,  it  is  now  5,142,  ib,  93 

^There  is  now  one  more  in  each  regiment  than  there  was  before  the  reduction  in  1828, 

ib.  94 Since  1834  the  demand  for  officers  for  detached  employments  has  increased 

508  for  the  whole  Indian  army,  ib.  95 It  was  computed  that  five  could  be  spared  from 

each  regiment  according  to  the  establishment  of  1823;  in  1834  the  average  was  three 

and  is  now  five  per  regiment,  ib.  96 If  distributed  rateably  the  regiments  are  capable 

of  providing  the  requisite  number,  ib.  102 The  avei'age  drain  of  officers  from  the 

Bengal  regiments  is  six,  from  the  Bombay  five,  and  from  the  Madras  three  and  a  half  per 

regiment,  ib.  104 It  is  most  desirable  to  equalise  the  demand,  and  that  object  is 

gradually  being  carried  out,  ib.  105 The  present  system  of  withdrawing  them  from 

their  regiments  has  prevailed  since  1796,  i&.  110 A  nde  has  been  established  about 

ten  years  that  an  officer  cannot  have  charge  of  a  company  until  he  has  passed  in  Hin- 

doostanee,  ib.  Ill Believes  that  every  officer  can  speak  it  after  three  years'  service,  ib. 

—  Officers  from  Madras  and  Bombay  are  mostly  qualified  in  Hindostanee,  ib,  106 
^They  are  obliged  to  pass  in  it,  ib.  10>8. 

By  the  regulations  only  dx  officers  can  be  drawn  from  each  regiment,  and  not  more 

than  three  regimental  captains,  MelviU  122 ^It  has  been  exceeded  on  emergencies,  ib. 

123 The  orders  of  the  Company  with  regard  to  the  number  of  officers  with  a  regi- 
ment, ought  to  be  particularly  attended  to.    Cotton  334 ^Way  in  which  officers  are 

selected  for  other  than  regimental  duties  exphuned,  ib.  343. 349, 350 When  selected  the 

appointment  is  retained  until  the  battalion  is  ordered  on  service,  when  the  officer  joins  his 

regiment,  ib.  344 fias  known  regiments  commanded  in  the  field  by  lieutenants  a  long 

time  ago,  but  not  very  lately,  Pollock  403,  404 There  is  a  general  want  of  a  greater 

number  of  officers  in  the  army,  ib.  443 Both  in  the  cava&y  and  in  the  infantry,  ib. 

444 ^Too  many  are  taken  away  from  the  native  regiments  and  put  upon  the  staff 

and  civil  duties,  Berkeley  476 Complains  generally  of  the  want  of  them,  ib.  487 

Each  regiment  has  six  captains ;  in  general  two  are  on  the  staff,  two  on  leave,  and  only 
two  remain  with  the  re^ment,  ib.  477 — —The  army  would  be  much  more  effective  if  the 

number  of  European  officers  was  increased,  Viscount  Gough  697 Officers  on  rejoining 

their  regiments  to  go  on  service  are  of  no  use,  Napier  854 ^The  number  of  officers 

remaining  with  the  regiments  on  ordinary  occasions  is  not  sufficient,  Viscount  Melville 
1349. 

Previous  to  1835  officers  could  only  retire  on  the  full  pay  of  their  regimental  rank  after 
twenty-two  years'  actual  service  in  India ;  they  can  now  take  retiring  pay  according  to 
length  of  service  or  rank,  MelviU  128 The  effect  of  the  change  has  been  most  bene- 
ficial, ib.  133 And  has  not  materially  increased  the  pensions,  ib.  134 The  per- 
centage number  of  retirements  has  been  much  the  same  during  the  last  twenty  years,  ib. 

136. 138 It  is  less  than  two  per  cent,  136 There  are  now  1,098  officers  entitled  to 

retire  on  full  pay,  of  whom  557  can  retire  upon  the  pay  of  a  superior  rank,  ib,  137 

The  claims  of  the  Company's  officers  for  rewards  have  been  liberally  recognised  by  the 
Government,  ib.  140. 

The  system  of  purchasing  out  prevails  to  a  great  extent,  ib.  131 But  without  the 

knowledge  of  the  Directors  in  individual  cases,  MelviU  132 The  system  should  be 

regulated;  it  often  involves  the  juniors  very  much  in  debt,  Alexander  992 The  expense 
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of  it  is  about  thirteen  per  cent,  on  the  money  borrowed,  ib.  994.  996 ^The  system  of 

purchacdng  out  the  semors  is  one  cause  of  the  officers  being  in  debt,  ib.  998. 

Statement  of  the  changes  which  have  been  made  for  improving  the  condition  of  the 
European  officers,  MelviU  128-155 ^They  are  liable  to  heavy  loases  from  their  bun- 
galows, Alexander  999 European  officers  formerly  associated  with  their  men  more  than 

they  do  now,  Pollock  450 Probably  owing  to  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  officers, 

ib,  451 ^The  way  in  which  they  have  separated  themselves  from  the  native  officers  is 

most  dangerous,  Napier  832 The  remedy  is  to  give  the  latter  equal  rank  with  our 

own,  ib. ^The  dress  of  the  officers  ought  to  assimilate  with  that  of  the  men  as  much  as 

possible,   Viscount  Gough  671 Officers  in  India  are  dependent  entirely  upon  their  own 

exertions  and  habits  of  study  for  acquiring  scientific  and  general  knowledge,  Alexander 

976 Many  of  them  remit  money  to  England,  tb,  1044 Generosity  to  relations  is 

the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  tb.  1045. 

The  Queen's  officers  in  India  receive  Indian  allowance  in  addition  to  their  British 

pay,  Melvill  179 Any  system  tending  to  induce  them  to  learn  tlie  languages  would  be 

useful  in  increasing  their  efficiency.  Viscount  Hardinge  2060— —A  larger  proportion  of 
European  officers  to  the  native  army  would  probably  be  advantageous,  but  if  carried  mucli 
further  would  seriously  increase  the  military  charge,  ib.  1975         The  officers  of  a  Euro<» 

pean  regiment  cost  20,000  /.  per  annum ;  of  a  native  regiment,  10,000  /.,  ib.  1976 ^The 

way  to  increase  them  economically  would  be  to  increase  the  number  of  captains ;  the 

subalterns  are  now  too  numerous,  ib.  1976.  1978 Many  officers  are  taken  away  from 

regiments  to  command  irregular  corps,  ib.  1982 It  would  be  difficult  to  adopt  a  system  of 

seconding  officers  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  proportions  existing  between  the  grades  in  each 

regiment,  ib.  1984 If  they  could  be  changed  from  an  irregular  to  a  regular  corps  it 

might  be  one  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  difficulties  of  the  present  system,  ib.  1988 

One  additional  captain  would  be  a  very  doubtful  remedy  in  securing  regimental  efficiency, 
lb.  1976 ^The  proportion  ought  always  to  be  as  it  is  in  the  Queen's  service Pro- 

E)rtion  of  captains  to  subalterns  in  the  Queen's  service,  ib. Has  recommended  the 
oard   of  Control  to  strike  off  six  subalterns  from  the  Queen's  regiments  in  India, 

leaving  tv.enty-four  subalterns  and  twelve  captains  to  ten  companies,  ib.  1978 ^It  would 

save  15,000/.  or  16,000/.  a  year,  ib.  1979 Supernumerary  officers  on  returning  to 

England  go  on  half  pay  until  opportunities  occur,  and  then  they  are  brought  back  to  ftdl 
pay,  ib.  2071. 

Native  Officers. — Statement  of  the  number  of  native  officers  to  each  in&ntry  regiment, 

Melvill  44 Never  heard  of  the  native  officers  beinjp  transferred  from  one  r^ment  to 

another.  Pollock  461 The  number  to  each  regiment  is  quite  sufficient,  ib*  407 Pay 

of  the  native  officers  in  the  irregular  regiments.  Viscount  Qmyh  678  In  the  irregular 
regiments  the  European  officers  associate  more  with  the  native  officers  than  in.  the  regular 

regiments,  ib.  679 ^The  men  in  the  irr^ular  raiments  are  most  obedient  to  the  native 

officers,  ib.  682 In  such  regiments  the  native  officers  are  allowed  to  have  baxgheers, 

ib. ^The  native  officers  of  the  regular  army  are  very  good,  though  somewmit  too 

old,  Napier  826,  827 In  the  irregular  corps  they  are  not  selected  by  seniority,  as  in 

the  line,  ib.  827 In  the  line  they  rise  from  the  ranks  by  seniority,  ib.  833 It  would 

require  great  consideration  before  giving  the  native  officer  equal  rank  with  our  own,  ib. 

832 -X oun^  and  energetic  non-commissioned  native  officers  maj  be  dangerous  ot  useful, 

according  to  drcumstanoes,  ib.  836 ^The  influence  of  the  native  officer  is  very  great, 

and  is  often  most  beneficisJly  exercised,  Alexander  1131 -He  is  a  very  important  link 

between  the  sepoy  and  the  European  officer,  ib.  1146 His  influence  is  in  every  way 

beneficial,  and,  with  proper  treatment,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  permanence  of  the 

loyalty  and  fidelity  of  the  sepoy  army,  ib.  1147 TnstAnnea  of  the  beneficial  influence  of 

the  native  officer  over  the  men,  ib.  1148. 

The  system  of  promotion  of  native  officers  in  the  Madras  army  explained,  AJetcander  1132 
Formerlv  an  undue  proportion  of  them  were  Musndmen,  ib.  1183  ■  ■  The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief has,  in  the  Adjutant-Grenerars  office,  a  record  of  every  offloeat's  service, 

and  of  his  claims  to  distinction,  ib.  1189 It  is  necessary  to  look  prospectively  to  doing 

more  for  the  native  officers,  and  to  find  some  employment  for  them  out  of  the  service; 
something  to  give  them  more  than  the  present  rate  of  pension,  ib.  1194    ■     If  there  was 
a  well-organised  police,  a  number  of  them  might  be  employed  in  that  way,  ib.  1196 
Grades  in  the  European  r^ments  corresponding  to  the  native  officers,  Vhcount  Hardinge 
2045. 

See  also  Army.        Promotion.         Regiments.         Staff. 

Old  Testament.    Is  already  known  to  the  Mahomedans,  Norton  6292. 

Oordoo  and  Hindostanee  Languages.    Are  Arabicised  and  Persianised  Hindoetanee  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Hindee,  Trevelyan  6684. See  also  Languages. 

Order  of  the  Bath.    Two  hundred  and  thirteen  of  the  Company's  officers  have  received  the 
honour  of  the  Bath,  MelviU  140. 

Order 
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Order  of  British  India.    Is  for  native  ofiBcers  of  long  and  honcmraUe  service;  it  is  divided 

into  two  classes  of  100  each,  MelviU  180-185 Allowance  to  each  class,  ift. It  is 

conferred  by  the  Governor-General,  ib.  185 It  is  valued  by  the  sepoys,  but  is  hardly 

so  congenial  to  the  native  mind  as  the  old  system  of  bestowing  shotriums,  Alexander  1172 
It  is  hardly  in  the  ranks,  ib.  1172. 

Order  of  Merit.    It  is  for  soldiers  of  all   ranks  distinguished  by   personal  bravery ;  is 

divided  into  three  classes  MelviU  180 The  number  is  unlimited,  ib.  182 It  was 

established  in  1837,  ib.  183 Orders  are  conferred  by  the  Governor-General,  ib.  186 

It  is  a  noble  institution,  Alexauder  1172 In  the  Madras  army  some  non-commissioned 

officers  and  sepoys  only  have  it,  ib.  1173 ^The  establishment  of  such  an  order  for  civil 

services  would  have  a  very  good  effect,  WiUouffkby  3300 ^The  Order  of  British  India 

and  the  Order  of  Merit  were  given  as  a  compensation  for  all  such  grants  as  jaghires,  &c., 
Alexander  1175. 

Order  for  distmawhed  Services  in  the  Field.  The  number  is  too  limited ;  would  double  it, 
and  make  it  Kur  good  conduct  as  a  soldi^  as  well  as  for  distinguished  conduct  in  action, 
Viscomt  Uardmge  2041. 

Ordnance  Board.  Under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  Master-General,  was  one  of  the  best 
departments  in  its  constitution ;  every  officer  had  a  separate  duty  to  perform.  Viscount 
Hardinge  2032. 

Ordnance  Department.    The  supervision  of  the  Ordnance  Department  rests  with  the  Military 

Board,  MelviU  241 They  have  under  them  Commissaries  of  Ordnance,  who  report  to 

them  and  receive  orders,  ib.  241 ^They  are  European  officers  of  artillery,  ib.  242 

Everv  magazine  has  one  or  two  European  warrant  officers,  chiefly  from  the  Artillery, 

attacned  to  it,  ib*  243, 244 ^Also  natives  in  the  various  branches  required  in  the  duties 

of  an  arsenal,  ib.  243. 

Ordnance  Stores.  All  the  brass  guns  are  cast  in  Calcutta  ;  the  iron  guns  are  cast  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  all  the  iron  shot  is  sent  from  England,  MelviU  297 The  powder  is  manu- 
factured in  India,  tft.  298 ^The  gun-carriages  are  made  in  India,  ib.  299 Small  arms 

are  sent  from  England,  ib.  300 ^But  can  be  altered  in  India,  ib.  301 Gunstocks  are 

made  in  England,  ib.  305 Shoes  are  made  in  India,  ib.  306 Have  not  been  sent  to 

India  for  many  years,  ib.  308 The  Madras  leather,  cured  at  Hoonsoor,  is  considered 

to  be  very  good,  ib. 

Oriental  Books.,    Were  mere  waste  paper  at  the  time  that  there  was  the  greatest  demand 

for  books  in  the  English  language,  Treveb/an  6602 Oriental  books  on  religion  are 

partly  secular  and  partly  religious,  and  a  knowledge  of  them  is  essential  to  a  knowledge  of 

the  laws  founded  on  them,  ib.  6810 The  most  popular  forms  of  oriental  literature  are 

marked  with  the  greatest  immorality  and  impurity,  ib.  6813  et  seq. 

Oriental  System  of  Education.  Was  perpetuated  by  Lord  Auckland's  minute  of  1839,  Duff 
gl09^ — The  oriental  character  of  our  early  effi;)rt8  for  native  education  accounted  for, 
Trevelyan  6592. See  also  Education. 

Orphans.    Government  should  adopt  some  means  of  providing  a  home  for  them,  Keane  7849 

■  ■■■  The  missionaries  provide  a  home  for  them  near  Agra,  ib.  7851 ^Was  not  aware 

that  the  Government  have  such  an  mstitution  at  Allahabad,  ib.  7852. 


P. 

Ta  cket  Service.    Four  vesseh  are  generally  considered  available  for  that  service,  MelviU, 
J.  C.  1414 — — Is  not  aware  that  the  present  arrangement  has  caused  any  inconvenience  to  the 

public,  ib.  1416 But  no  doubt  inconvenience  must  be  the  consequence  when  war 

arises,  i5.  1422 There  was  no  interruption  in  the  transport  of  the  mails  during  the 

China  war,  ib.  1423 One  continuous  contract  mi^ht  be  more  advantageous  in  some 

respects,  but  from  motives  of  policy  it  has  been  considered  desirable  that  the  flag  of  the 

C(»npany  should  be  constantly  seen  in  the  Bed  Sea  and  in  Egypt,  ib.  1424 If  the 

Company  is  ever  relieved  from  the  packet  service,  care  diould  be  taken  to  guard  against 
monopoly,  ib.  1477. 

Has  heard  of  complaints,  but  the  service  is  not  so  slowly  performed  as  stated  in  the 

papers,   Cursetfee  1673-1676 The  best  vessels  have  been  taken  for  the  Burmese  war, 

which  is  an  inconvenience,  ib.  1679,  1680 Complaints  have  been  made  of  the  diflSculty 

of  transmittmg  goods  by  packet  steamers,  ib.  1681,  1682 Five  boats  are  generally 

kept  to  the  service,  ib.  1739 ^They  start  twice  a  month  from  Bombay,  ib  1726 And 

rarely  fisdl;  not  above  halfa  dozen  times  in  eleven  years,  ib.  1727,  1728 The  route  varies 

according  to  the  monsoon,  ib.  1729-1731 ^The  machinery  used  is  equal  to  the  Cunard 

and  Colhns  lines,  ib.  1676, 1677-- — In  manufacture,  ib.  1732 But  not  in  proportion  to 

tonni^e,  ib.  1738 ^The  packets  are  all  wooden  vessels,  ib.  1734 And  carry  a  large 

swivel  gun,  ib.  1737 Three  new  boats,  Y&ry  fast,  equal  to  any  of  the  Peninsular  and 
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Beports,  1852-53 — continued. 

Packet  5^£«r/c£— continued. 

Oriental  Company's  boats  in  the  Indian  seas  have  been  recently  added,  Cunetjee  1678 

Complaints  were  made  of  the  accommodation  at  the  time  when  the  mails  were  carried  by 

very  small  steamers,  but  not  so  many  since  the  steamers  have  been  larger,  Powell  1547 

The  average  speed  of  the  larger  vessels  is  nine  or  ten  knots,  ib.  1548 And  they  are 

built  to  carry  a  heavy  armament,  ib.  1553 Is  of  opinion  that  the  packet  service  is  much 

better  conducted  by  two  parties,  ib.  1563. 

The  officer  commanding  has  no  special  advantage  from  being  so  employed,  Powell  1541 

^The  service  is  not  at  all  unpopiJar  now,  1537 It  has  not  been  unpopular  dnce 

suppljdng  the  table  was  taken  out  of  the  captain's  hands,  ib.  1543 He  has  now  nothing 

to  do  with  the  maintenance  of  the  passengers  beyond  examining  the  provisions  that  are 
selit  on  board,  ib.  1538. 

At  present  the  packet  service  is  inefficient  and  unsatisfactory,  Crawford  1770 Ought 

not  to  be  continued  in  the  Indian  navy,  ib.  1823-1825 ^The  main  objections  to  it  are 

the  not  bein^  able  to  send  goods  by  the  Indian  navy  steamers,  and  the  liability  to  inter- 
ruption in  the  event  of  war,  ib.  1831 ^The  mercantile  body  also  object  to  Government 

being  charged  with  the  duty,  ib. The  accommodation  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  Penin- 
sular and  Oriental  Company,  ib.  1833 ^Would  rather  see  it  in  the  hands  of  a  mercantile 

body,  provided  the  public  were  secured  against  monopoly,  ib.  1834 At  present  there 

is  not  sufficient  inducement  for  another  company  to  offer  its  services,  ib.  1845-- — Witness's 
plan  was  to  have  the  service  performed  alternately  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Com- 
pany and  another  company,  ib.  1846. 

See  also  Indian  Navy. 

Pagoda  Endowments.    The  connexion  between  the  Grovemment  and  the  pagodas  has  now 
ceased,  Sims  8819 The  endowments  are  administered  by  native  trustees,  ib.  8823. 

See  also  Idolatry. 

Paper  Currency.    Does  not  exist  in  India,  Treveb/an  6642. 

Papiah's  School.    Is  supported  by  native  funds,  Wilson  7264. 

Par  cherry  System.    Has  long  existed  in  the  Madras  army ;  it  is  where  the  European  married 
soldier  has  a  cottage  for  himself  and  family  distinct  from  the  barracks,  Alexander  1232 

It  was  disallowed  when  the  new  barracks  were  built  at  Bellary  about  1844,  ib.  1236 

Objections  urged  against  the  system,  ib.  1238.  1242 Is  in  favour  of  the  system, 

as  nothing  can  be  more  ruinous  to  a  woman's  character  and  comfort  than  life  in  a  barrack^ 

1239 Fears  that  the  substitution  for  a  well  ordered  parcherry  will  be  the  multiplication 

of  brothels  in  the  vicinity  of  barracks,  ib.  1244. See  also  Barracks. 

Parental  Academy ^  Calcutta.    Is  wholly  supported  by  the  half-castes.  Duff  6244. 

Parliament.     Should  be  furnished  with  the  means  of  habitually  acquainting  itself  with  the 
affairs  of  India,  Trevelyan  6882. 

Parsees.     The  Parsee  community  is  in  great  controversy  with  respect  to  the  law  of 

marriage.  Perry  5951 The  Parsees  freely  mix  with  flie  EQndoos  in  the  Government 

schools,  ib.  5953. 

Pasleyy  Lieutenant-general  Sir  Charles  W.,  K.C.B.^  F.R.S.     Is  a  lieutenant-general  in  the 

army  and  an  officer  of  engineers  unemployed,  5734 In  1840  was  appointed  Public 

Examiner  and  Inspector  of  Studies  at  Addiscombe,  5735 Statement  of  improvements 

in  the  mode  of  carrying  on  education  at  Addiscombe,  5738 ^Were  chiefly  with  a  view 

to  prevent  waste  of  time  in  the  fiflh  class,  fudging  or  prompting  at  the  examinations, 
idleness  in  the  lower  classes,  and  for  improving  the  method  of  oiscnminating  between  the 

qualifications  of  individuals,  5738 Only  one  was  turned  back  altogether  under  the 

system  established;  it  was  when  the  first  term  was  regarded  as  probationary;  he  however 
turned  out  of  good  abilities,  and  obtained  a  direct  infantry  appointment,  5739 Rustica- 
tion is  now  substituted  for  removal  in  such  cases,  5738,  5739 And  they  always  return 

much  better  after  rustication,  5762 — —Studies  at  Addiscombe  are  chiefly  devoted  to 
the  military  profession,  5754. 

In  1848,  after  the  systeni  of  written  examinations  had  been  adopted  for  several  years,  the 
professors  drew  up  statements  of  their  respective  modes  of  conductbg  the  half  yearly 
examinations;  a  statement  drawn  up  by  witness  was  founded  upon  these  reports, and  approved 

of  by  the  military  committee  and  printed,  5769 It  has  been  from  time  to  time  modified, 

but  on  the   whole  has  worked  exceedingly  well,  ib. Though  they  do  not   work  at 

arithmetic  at  Addiscombe,   every  cadet  is   examined    half  yearly  in  the  whole  course, 

beginning  with  simple  arithmetic,  to  the  point  they  have  reacned,  5780 It  is  difficult  to 

enforce  a  good  handwriting,  5781 The  written  examinations  are  conducted  and  the 

questions  given  out  by  the  several  professors,  who  report  what  numbers  the  cadets  ought  to 
have  in  solving  the  questions,  according  to  the  system  followed  at  Cambridge ;  if  there  is 
any  doubt,  the  questions  and  solutions,  as  entered  by  students  in  blank  books,  are  referred  to, 

5770 The  written  examination  is  combined   with  vivd  voce  examination.  5775 

Fortification,  mathematics,  and  drawing,  are  in  witness's  province,  5770 Those  who 

have 
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Reports,  l652-5Z  —  contintted. 

JPasley,  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Charles  TF.,  K.  C.  B.,  F.  R.  S.— continued* 
have  gone  through  the  engineer  and  artillery  course,  are  recommended  for  commissions  in 

those  services;  the  rest  for  infantry  commissions,  5770 All  are  ranked  according  to  merit, 

». The  professors  fix  the  numbers  according  to  rules  Iwd  down ;  compldnts  of  being 

misplaced  sddom  occur,  5771 It  depends  upon  the  iudgment  of  the  professor  to  a 

certun  extent;  a  cadet  may  haye  a  certain  number  of  marks  at  the  half-yearly  examination 

without  having  done  a  single  question  right,  5772 A  public  examination  takes  place 

after  the  half-yearly  examinations,  at  which  the  Chairman  and  Court  of  Directors  preside ; 
it  is  a  sort  of  show  oflP,  at  which  only  such  questions  are  asked  as  the  cadets  can  answer, 
5782. 


Cadets  are  taught  military  drawing,  military  surveying,  and  civil  drawing,  5778 

But  the  time  given  to  surveying  is  not  sufficient  to  make  them  perfect,  5776 — - — ^They  are 

not  taught  reconnoitring,  5777 Those  who  get  engineers,  do  it  when  they  go  to 

Chatham,  where  they  join  the  Royal  En^eers'  establismnent  under  Colonel  Jones,  5778 

^The  present  infantry  course  is  much  superior  to  the  artillery  and  en^neers'  course 

when  witness  was  at  Woolwich ;  the  course  of  education  there  was  then  very  low  indeed, 
as  also  in  the  junior  department  of  the  Koyal  Military  College,  5742. 

Examination  is  now  required  in  the   case  of  direct   appointment;  the  East  India 

Company  have  adopted  the  same  system  as  in  the  Queen's  service,  5740,  5741 There 

are  excellent  schools  for  preparing  young  men  for  Woolwich,  the  Universities,  Hailey- 
bury,  or  Addiscombe  5742,  5743 Cheltenham  College  is  particularly  adapted  for  ascer- 
taining whether  a  young  man  is  likeljr  to  excel  in  the  military  or  in  any  other  profession, 

5742 ^The  mathematical  teaching  is  carried  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  Addiscombe  course, 

5744 ^It  is  a  proprietary  school,  5745 And  they  receive  boys  at  about  ten  or  twelve, 

6747 Have  had  many  at  Addiscombe,  who  had  been  previously  at  Cheltenham,  and 

thCT  generally  stood  high;  it  is  a  remarkably  well  managed  school,  5749,  5750. 

Does  not  think  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  estabHsli  a  system  at  Addiscombe  for 
ascertaining  a  young  man's  disposition  and  genius,  and  then  leaving  it  to  the  examiner  to 

decide  whether  he  should  go  to  the  civil  or  the  military  service,  5751 ^Thinks  it  better 

to  keep  them  distinct,  5753 Recollects  one  instance  only  of  a  distinguished  cadet 

receiving  a  Haileybury  appointment,  ib, All  who  come  to  Addiscombe  wish  to  have 

commissions,  5754 Haileybury  appointments  require  more  interest  and  are  much  more 

highly  prized,  5755,  5756 Does  not  think  that  those  intended  for  the  civil  and  military 

services  could  be  educated  together  with  advantage,  5757,  5758 The  system  of  educa- 
tion at  Haileybury  would  not  answer  at  Addiscombe,  5757 Is  of  opinion  that  to  educate 

young  men  for  the  military  service,  there  ought  to  be  such  institutions  as  Woolwich, 
Addiscombe,  and  Sandhurst,  5760-- — Many  who  dislike  study  and  cut  no  figure  at 

Addiscombe,  may  turn  out  very  distinguished  officers,  5763 Thought   the    direct 

artillery  appointments,  in  1841  and  1846,  a  bad  arrangement,  5765 -Was  obliged  to 

examine  tnem  more  leniently  than  if  they  had  been  at  Addiscombe,  5767 Witness 

never  was  in  India,  5759* 

[Second  Examination.] — Evidence  explanatory  of  former  evidence ;  meant  no  deprecia- 
tion of  the  public  examination,  or  rather  inspection,  at  Addiscombe,  5963. 

JPateU.  Under  the  native  Governments  he  is  r^arded  as  the  chief  man  of  his  village,  but 
his  authority  under  our  Grovemment  is  so  fettered  that  he  seldom  acts,  fFillouffhby  3132 
^The  office  is  of  importance,  ib.  3287 Many  of  them  are  not  sufficiently  remu- 
nerated, ib. A  very  voluminous  correspondence  has  been  carried  on  on  the  subject,  ib. 

3291 Many  of  them  are  very  intelligent  men,  French  9013. 

Pattealah.  Description  of  the  Government  in  the  state  of  Pattealah,  Campbell  3832.  3836. 
3839 — -In  excnangmff  territory  the  Pattealah  vakeel  always  obtained  the  consent  of 
the  Zemindars  before  the  villages  belonging  to  us  were  transferred  to  them,  ib.  3840 

Patteedaree  Communities.  Effects  of  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  the  village  property  upon  such 
a  community,  Lushington  4599  et  seq. 

Paumbum  Passage.     The  deepening  of  it  cost  20,000/.,   Thornton  7519 ^The  results 

have  been  very  remarkable;  large  ships  now  go  throu^  it,  7521 Has  been  deepened 

to  from  8  J  to  10  feet  at  low  water,    Sims  8836 -It  is  calculated  that  the  saving  to 

the  coasting  trade  is  50,000  /.  or  60,000  L  a  year,  ib.  8839 About  2,000  /.  more  are 

required  to  complete  the  work,  ib.  8840. 

Pay  and  Allowances.    The  pay  of  the  Queen's  and  Company's  European  infantry  is  the 

same ;  it  rather  exceeds  the  amount  authorised  by  the  regulations,  Melvill  48 Table  of 

the  pay  of  European  officers  in  the  native  army,  ib.  49 Pay  and  allowances  of  a  sepoy, 

ib.  65,  66 The  pay  and  allowances  of  the  native  troops  were  equalised  in  1837  pros- 
pectively, ib.  188 Some  dissatisfaction  was  caused  in  a  portion  of  the  Madras  army  by 

the  change,  which  was  remedied  by  an  arrangement  made  by  the   Govern or-genend,  ib. 

190.  193-195 ^The  equalisation  has  taken  place  to  a  very  great  extent;  it  remains 

incomplete  to  the  extent  of  about  one-sixth  of  the  men  in  the  service,  2^.  192 The 

pay  of  the  jemadars  in  the  infantry  regiments  has  been  raised  during  the  last  charter, 
ib.  196. 
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Beports^  1852-53 — continued. 

-Pay  and  Allowances — continued. 

The  pay  of  officers  in  the  irregular  cavalry  is  much  the  same  as  in  the  regular^  Viscount 

Gouah  691 The  sepoys  of  the  Bengfd  army  remit  about  one-half  of  th^ir  pay  to  their 

fjBunihes,  ib.  706 The  pay  of  cavalry,  horse  artillery,  and  golundauze,  as  well  as  the  batta 

of  the  whole  native  army,  was  reduced  in  1836,  Alexander  1057 The  pay  of  the  havil- 

dars  and  naiks  was  increased  throughout  the  Madras  army,  ib.  1058 ^The  alterations  were 

introduced  by  the  Governor-general  under  the  sanction  of  the  home  authorities,  ib.  1060- 
An  order  for  putting  all  the  officers  of  the  Bengal  army  on  half  batta  was  issued,  and  after- 
wards rescinded,  ib.  1061 Great  excitement  has  at  times  been  produced  by  mistakes 

being  made  in  the  allowances  to  troops  going  on  foreign  service,  Alexander  1087.  1091.  1101 

There  was  great  excitement  among  the  European  soldiers  in  1842,  in  consequence  of 

incongruities  in  the  system  under  which  the  payments  were  made  to  them ;  the  matter  was 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Directors,   and  settled  upon  a  just  and  uniform  rate,  ib. 

1114 ^The  sepoy  does  not  care  much  about  the  order  reducing  the  pay  and  allowances 

wh^n  issued ;  but  when  the  reductions  come  practically  upon  them,  then  they  argue  that 
they  are  contrary  to  custom,  and  to  their  detriment,  ib.  1106.  1111 Some  of  the  altera- 
tions which  have  been  made  of  late  have  actually  led  to  increased  expense  to  the  state,  ib. 

1192,  1193 Is  of  opinion  that  the  marching  batta  and  hutting  money  is  not  sufficient, 

ib.  1194. 

Good  Conduct  Pay. — Good  conduct  pay  is  granted  to  every  sepoy  after  sixteen  years' 
service,  and  again  sdfler  twenty  years'  service,  Melvill  196 — - — ^As  an  incentive  to  good 

conduct  it  scarcely  operates  at  all,  Alexander  1170 A  year  before  he  is  entitled  to  it, 

if  invalided,  he  has  his  pension  of  four  rupees  per  month,  ib. ^Would  recommend 

giving  good  service  pay,  as  is  done  in  the  Queen's  service  and  in  the  Company's  European 
service,  ib.  1171 It  has  been  intjcoduoed  as  a  rewwd,  Viscount  Hardinge  2043. 

See  also  Officers.        Pensions.         Sepoy.         Staff. 

Pay  and  Audit  Department.    Want  of  »mplicity  in  it  throws  unnecessary  difficulties  in 

&e  way  of  the  officers  and  men  obtiunin^  what  is  due  to  them,  Alexasuder  1088 ^It  is 

part  of  the  civil  staff  of  the  army,  though  uie  officers  in  it  are  all  military,  ib.  1090. 

Pegu  Mission.      Owes  its   origin  to  the  deportation  of  American  missionaries  in   1808, 
Trevelyan  6796. See  also  Missions. 

Pemberton  Leigh,  Right  Honourable  Thomas.     Has  attended  the  hearing  of  Indian  Appeals^ 
as  a  member  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  pretty  r^ularly  from  1844 

tiU  the  middle  of  last  year,  3733, 3734 ^Beasons  for  considering  an  appeal  from  India 

to  this  country  very  desirable,  3735 Harmony  of  decision  could  only  be  maintained  in 

India  by  having  one  general  Court  of  Appeal  for  all  the  Preeidencnes,  3736 There  are 

cases  in  which  the  Indian  Government  have  an  immediate  interest  in  the  decision,  and  is 
of  opinion  that  it  is  impcHrtant  to  have  an  ultimate  Court  of  Appeal  in  England,  independent 

of  Indian  influence,  3737-3746 Does  not  recollect  any  case  that  had  been  appealed 

for  purposes  of  vexation,  3747 It  would  hardly  be  possible  to  confine  appeals  to  ques- 
tions of  law  as  distinguished  from  fiust,  they  are  so  mixed  up  together ;  the  &cts  are 

generally  more  disputed  than  the  law,  3750 ^The  committee  .have  the  power  upon 

petition  to  give  libcnrty  to  appeal,  although  the  case  does  not  oofsmt  wi^n  the  rule  as  to 
the  amount,  3749. 

There  is  great  difficulty  in  dealing  with  cases  on  appeal,  3755  et  seq. On  the  whole, 

is  of  opinion  that  justice  is  as  well  adminstered  in  India  as  one  can  reasonably  expect, 
considering  the  difficulties  the  courts  have  to  struggle  against,  3755 Difficulties  speci- 
fied, 3759.  3773 The  ^eatest  difficulty  in  deali^  with  cases  firam  India  on  appeal  ii, 

the  impossibility  of  believmg  one  single  word  of  Hindoo  testimony,  3757 There  is 

also  great  difficulty  caused  by  the  mode  in  which  the  proceedings  are  drawn  up,  3759 

^"There  is  often  great  dithculty  in  disposing  of  cases  which  d^nd  upon  Indian  law, 

3761 The  courts  m  India  resort  to  the  opimons  of  their  law  omoers,  which  are  trans- 
mitted with  the  other  documents  to  this  country,  ib. But  they  are  not  regarded  as  con- 
clusive; indeed  they  do  not  always  agree,  3761,  3762 Is  not  aware  that  there  would 

be  any  better  way  of  arriving  at  a  decision  if  the  appeal  were  in  India,  3763 Gene- 
rally about  one-third  are  reversed,  3764. 

There  might  be  a  convenience  occasionally  in  having  a  gentleman  acqu^nted  with  the 

law  in  the  Mofussil  as  an  assessor  of  the  court,  3767 But  nobody  should  be  a  member 

of  the  Judicial  Committee  merely  because  he  has  been  a  judge  in  India ;  the  assistance 

required  may  be  as  well  given  by  assessors,  3769 ^With  regard  to  the  introduction  of 

one  uniform  code,  you  must  alter  the  whole  system  in  India  before  you  can  do  that ; 

their   religion,  customs,  and  everything  else,   3774 ^There  are  no  arrears  of  cases, 

properly  speaking,  now  before  the  Judicial  Committee,  3781 ^The  cases  in  general 

appear  to  have  been  sifted  with  very  great  labour,  and  to  have  had  very  great  attention 

Said  to  them  in  the  courts  in  India,  3784 In  respect  of  evidence,  the  native  courts 
o  not  act  upon  the  English  rules  of  evidence,  3785 And  what  has  been  received  or 

■  what  rejected,  unless  a  matter  of  appeal,  does  not  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the 

Judicial  Committee,  3786 The  time  to  bring  a  decision  to  appeal  before  the  Judicial 

Conunittee, 
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Pemberton  Leigh^  Right  Honourable  Ti4o?wa«— continuecL 

Committee^  if  due  diligence  were  used  and  funds  were  at  hand,  could  hardly  be  less  than 

eighteen   montiis  or  two  years;  practically  it  is  a  great  deal  more,  3787 Cannot 

compare  the  administration  of  justice  in  India  with  the  administration  of  justice  in  the 
other  colonies ;  each  colony  has  different  circumstances  of  its  own,  3788. 

Pensions.    The  sepoy  is  entitled  to  a  retiring  pension,  if  invalided,  after  fifteen  years'  service, 

MelviU  67,  68 But  he  is  not  entitled  to  any  pension  until  invalided,  ib,  69 ^The 

pensions  to  soldiers  from  native  states  are  paid  in  the  neighbourhood  by  the  nearest  pay- 
master, ib.  89 Amount  of  retiring  pensions,  ih.  90 ^The  pensions  and  allowances 

to  widows  and  orphans  of  officers  killed  in  action  have  been  greater  since  1834,  ib,  143 

The  diminution  of  pensions  under  the  new  regulations  omy  affected  men   entering  the 

service  subsequentiy,  ib.  193 ^The  pensions  ror  wounds  received  in  action,  and  to  the 

heirs  of  native  soldiers  killed  in  action,  have  been  increased  during  the  last  charter,  ih.  196. 

The  pension  is  our  great  hold  on  India ;  though  the  establishment  is  expensive,  it 
is  our  stronghold  of  India,  Viscourd  Gough  707 A  better  system  of  paying  the  pen- 
sioners might  be  adopted,  Alexander  1002.  1006.  1009 ^Would  not  revert  to  the  system 

of  paying  them  at  the  head  quarters  of  divisions,  ib.  1006,   1007 ^That  diminished 

very  powerfully  the  good  effect  of  pensioning,  ib,  1009 Very  great  frauds  exist  on 

the  part  of  persons  pretending  to  be  pensioners,  1010 Explanation  of  the  system  of 

pensioning  the  native  troops,  and  the  amount  of  pensions,  ib,  1181-1183.  1185 ^The 

present  system  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  sepoy,  but  a  serious  detriment  to  the  interests 
of  the  service,  and  a  heavy  expense  to  the  Government ;    the   native  officers  are  worse 

off,  ib.  1184 ^The  new  system  was  first  applied  to  the  case  of  the  men  drowned  in 

the  Golconda,  ib.  1108. 

Orders  making  changes  in  pensions  are  translated  and  read  to  the  sepoys,  and  all  orders 
of  importance  are  translated  into  Hindoostanee,  Tamul,  and  Teloogoo,  and  hung  up  in  the 
barracks,  Alexander  1110 The  pension  of  twenty-five  rupees  to  a  soubahdar  is  insuffi- 
cient, ib.  1195 Pensions  for  wounds  were  reduced  in  1834,  ib.  1057 The  pensions  to 

native  officers  were  reduced  in    1836,  ib. Considers  that  it  will  create  great  dis- 
satisfaction when  practically  felt,  ib.  1058 ^Two  regiments  objected  to  go  to  China 

in  1849,  on  account  of  the  reduction  in  the  pensions  to  heirs  and  for  wounds,  ib.  1068 

Difference  between  the  old  and  new  system  of  pensioning,  ib.  1056.  1104.  1192 

It  would  require  great  consideration  before  making  any  alteration  in  the  existing 

system,  i&.  1056 ^The  pensioning  and  invaliding  system  is  of  the  greatest  importance ;  it 

is  the  great  link  by  which  we  hold  together  the  loyalty  and  affections  of  the  sepoy. 

Viscount  Hardinge  2039 He  constantly  looks  forward  to  it  as  the  satisfactory  close 

of  his  career,   iJ. Anything  diminishing    the  pensions,   or    making  the   conditions 

of  the  service  hurder,  would  operate  very  prejudicially,  ib, ^Remarks  upon  the  effect 

of  some  alterations  in  1833  or  1834;   there  are  rather  more  than  50,000  pensioners 
in  the  three  Presidencies ;  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  nothing  should  be  done 

affecting  the  pensions  of  the  native  army,  aft,  2040 It  would  be  a  great  advantage  if 

tiie  European  pensioners  could  be  induced  to  settle  in  our  colonies  with  their  families, 

Alexander  1265— — There  are  a  great  many  of  them  in  India,  ib.  1267 Not  under 

any  military  control,  ib.  1268. 

See  also  Pay  and  Allowances.         Sepoy. 

Pensions  for  Wounds  and  Long  Service.    Are  given  in  the  Indian  navy ;  they  are  on  the 
same  scale  as  for  the  army,  MelviU,  J.  C.  1445,  1446 ;  Powell  1533. 

Pergunnah  Courts.     Or  native  courts,  established  in  the  Saugor  and  Nerbudda  territories 

in  1831,  described,  Caldecott  5436 How  the  system  was  modified  in  1836,  ib.  5440 

And  again  in  1842,  ib.  5443  et  seq. 

See  also  Administration  of  Justice.         Courts  of  Justice,  Saugor  and  Nerbudda  District. 

Perjury.     The  crime  of  perjury  is  one  of  the  great  blots  of  India,  WUhughby  3136 It 

has  increased  since  the  substitution  of  a  declaration  in  lieu  of  an  oath,  Lushington  4479 

Scarcely  a  week  passes  without  cases  coming  before  the  Sudder  Court,  ib.  4469 

Great  efforts  have  been  made  to  discover  and  punish  it,  ib.  4539 ^There  is  great  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  a  conviction,  ib.  4497 Nature  of  the  punishments  inflicted  upon 

conviction,  ib.  4471 No  severity  would  check  it  among  the  Chumars,  ib.  4474 

Punishments  are  foimd  practically  ineffectual,  ib.  4478 Nothing  but  the  moral  educa- 

cation  of  the  people  will  check  the  prevalence  of  peijury,  ib.  4478.  4504. 

See  also  Evidence.         Oaths. 

Perpetual  Settlement.    Was  in  some  d^ree  a  measure  of  confiscation ;  the  territorial  rights 
of  the  ryots  were  practically  ignore^  Duff' 4250. 

Perry,  Sir  Thomas  Erskine.    Was  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  nearly  twelve  years,  and  Chief 

Justice  during  the  last  five  years  and  a  half,  2509 Returned  in  December  last,  2510 

^ITie  Parliamentary  investigation  in  expectation  of  the  renewal  of  the  charter  has 

created  a  very  deep  interest,  2512-2514 An  association  was  formed  at  Bombay  for  the 
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purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of  this  country  to  the  state  of  India,  2515 ^It  comprised 

all  the  most  respectable  and  wealthy  persons  at  Bombay,  2518 ^The  suggestion  of 

petitioning  emanated  from  the  natives  themselves,  2520 Also  the  substance  of  their 

complaints,  2521 And  the  petition  may  undoubtedly  be  regarded  as   speaking  the 

opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  well  informed  inhabitants  of  Bombay,  2522-2524. 

Has  travelled  a  great  deal  about  India;  'and  paid  great  attention  to  the  general  admi- 
nistration of  justice  there,  2525,  2526 Opinion  upon  the  general  working  of  the  present 

system,  2529,  2530 Ajnalgamation  of  the  two  systems  desirable,  2531 The  addition 

of  a  professional  man  to  the  Sudder  Adawlut  is  indispensable,  2533 Qualification 

required  of  barristers  and  attorneys  practisingin  the  Supreme  Court,  2539-2542 ^There  is 

an  efficient  bar  at  Bombay,  2718,  2719 -The  leaders  are  supposed  to  make  about  5,000  /. 

per  annum  each,  2730 Members  of  the  bar  in  India  have  been  appointed  to  the  bench 

in  the  Supreme  Court,  2641 The  establishment  of  an  institution  in  India  equivalent 

to  our  Inns  of  Court  is  desurable,  2544.  2546 ^The  materials  are  growing  up  among 

the  natives  for  a  bar  of  high  character,  2548. ^The  native  judges  di^harge  their  duties 

very  well,  2549 ^Their  judgments  are  extremely  good,  2550. 

Considers  the  judicial  system  in  the  Mofussil  as  the  most  defective  part  of  our  Indian 

administration,  2553.  2580 ^From  the  incompetence  of  the  judges,  2554 ^Bather 

than  to  the  state  of  the  code,  2556.  2558 ^The  evil  is,  you  have  to  place  English 

judges  on  a  bench  to  administer  law  in  a  language  they  do  not  very  well  understand,  2560^ 

Manner  of  taking  evidence  described,  2561,   2562 Another  defect  is,  that  the 

judges  are  placed  as  juages  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  without  having  acquired  any  experience 

in  courts  oi  the  first  instance,  2563-2567 Is  of  opinion  that  the  remedy  depends  upon 

an  oiganic  change  in  the  system  of  Government  to  be  framed  in  this  country,  2569-2572 

For  it  can  only  be  cured  by  appointing  English  lawyers  to  the  high  judicial  offices, 

2570 Evidence  as  to  the  tendency  of  such  a  system,  2574-2582 English  judges 

should  administer  justice  in  their  courts  in  English,  as  is  done  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
2582. 

There  is  a  large  bar  of  vakeels  in  the  Mofussil,  who  are  acquiring  the  English  language 

day  by  day,  2584 ^The  progress  of  the  knowledge  of  English  in  India  nas  been  very 

considerable  within  the  last  twelve  years,  2586-2591 Suggestions  with  reference  to 

the  disposal  of  the  patronage  in  India,  2592-2599 Considers  patronage  as  the  reason 

why  judicial  reforms  are  laid  on  the  shelf,  2635-2638 Does  not  consider  an  examina- 
tion at  school  as  necessarily  testing  a  man's  ability  for  the  public  service,  2600-2606 

^Would  recommend  choosing  aU  civilians,  with  the  exception  of  the  judicial  branch, 

from  the  army,  2607 Because  there  phvsical  qualities  as  well  as  mental  are  looked  to, 

2611,  2612 ^Its  advantages  would  be  a  large  field  for  selection,  afibrding  a  stimulus  to 

military  men  to  qualify  themselves,  and  it  would  accelerate  promotion  in  the  army,  2622-' 

2627 Considers  the  army  an  admirable  trtdnua^  2630,  2631 ^llie  system  of  sale 

might  also  be  applied,  2613 Has  a  very  high  opmion  of  the  Indian  service,  both  civil 

and  military,  2615,  2616 ^There  is  no  want  of  loyalty  in  it,  2617 ^Though  there  is  a 

good  deal  of  indifference  towards  the  mother  country,  2618 ^The  objections  apply  only 

to  the  judicial  branch,  2619 The  service  contains  many  able  men,  but  with  too  many 

bad  bargains,  2620. 

[Second  Examination.]— It  is  extremely  desirable  tiiat  some  such  code  as  Mr.  Macaulay's 

Code  should  be  adopted,  and  would  extend  it  to  criminal  procedure  also,  2644 In  Mr- 

Elphinstone's  time  an  attempt  was  made  to  codify  the  law  at  Bombav,  and  up  to  a  certain 

point  it  was  very  successful,  2645 The  translation  was  said  to  be  infamous,  2647 ^Does 

not  think  that  the  difficulty  of  translation  is  an  objection  applicable  to  a  criminal  code,  2656 

Effect  of  the  regulations  of  1827 ;  2655 They  are  continually  altered  in  an 

objectionable  way  by  circulars  from  the  Sudder,  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  clauses, 

2658 Considers  the  introduction  of  a  code,  and  other  administrative  reforms,  mainly 

depends  upon  power  in  the  Executive,  2657.  2659-2664 A  uniform  code  of  civil  proce- 
dure is  one  of  the  most  crying  wants  in  India,  2666 Observations  upon  drawing  up  such  a 

code,  2670-2677 The  Law  Commission  was  a  very  happily  constituted  body,  2674 

But  it  does  not  signify  how  able  the  recommendations  are,  unless  you  have  force  in  the 
Government  to  put  them  into  execution,  2673. 

Is  in  favour  of  taking  evidence  orally,  2679 Objections  to  the  written  testimony 

before  the  zillah  judge,  2680 Tliat  it  would  require  additional  judges  is  no  objection, 

ib. At  present  tlie  authenticity  of  the  testimony  depends  entirely  upon  the  native 

officers,  2681 Who  are  of  an  interior  class,  and  ill  paid,  2682 And  are  not  considered 

honest,  2684 ^The  Moonsiffs  belong  to  the  highest  class  in  India,  the  Brahmins,  2689 

They  are  not  sufficiently  well  paid,  2688 ^The  proportion  compared  with  the  salaries 

of  European  judges  is  about  twenty  or  thirty  to  one,  2693-2695 Would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  associating  Eip-opeans  and  natives  on  an  equality ;  but  would  always  secure  a  pre- 
ponderating European  element  in  the  Sudder  Courts,  2696-2706 The  Advocate- 
general  is  an  officer  attached  to  the  Bombay  Government,  2707 His  functions  stated, 

2708 Grounds  upon  which  the  existence  of  the  office  is  very  injurious,  2709-2712 

He 
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He  is  regarded  as  the  leading  counsel  for  Government  in  all  cases,  2714 His  salary, 

2720. 

Does  not  think  that  the  people  of  India  are  ripe  for  any  general  legislation  at  present, 

2722.  2727 Thinks  that  a  Legislative  Council  is  desiraUe,  and  that  more  power  for 

local  legislation  should  be  given  to  the  local  governments,  2725-2727. 

The  expenses  of  litigation  in  the  Supreme  Court  are  very  heavy,  2732,  2733 ^The 

fees  upon  proc^ure  were  established  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  one  rupee  being  charged 

upon  every  occasion,  where  a  shilling  was  charged  in  England,  2735 ^The  registrar's 

fees  are  very  heavy,  amounting  to  five  per  cent,  at  Bombay,  2738 At  Calcutta  he  gets 

three  per  cent.,  2746 The  registrar  has  to  give  large  security  to  Government,  2747 

Since  Sir  Thomas  Turton's  case  Government  have  assumed  control  over  the  funds  belonging 
to  suitors,  in  the  hands  of  the  registrar,  and  h«ve  taken  his  appointment  into  their  own 

hands,  2745 The  patronage  of  the  officers  of  the  coUrt  is  in  the  judges,  2740 The 

officers  are  paid  partly  by  salary,  but  the  fees  form  their  chief  source  of  emolument,  2743 

The  judges  in  fiombay  have  power  to  reduce  the  fees  to  a  certain  extent,  but  are 

always  thwarted  by  the  patronage  in  this  country,  2762,  2763.  2766 There  are  no 

stamp  duties  in  the  Supreme  Court;  the  stamp  duties  in  the  native  courts  are  very 
oppressive,  2750 Every  paper  must  be  stamped,  2751. 

Adheres  to  an  opinion  expressed  at  the  Town  Hall  of  Bombay,  on  the  9th  February 
1852,  that  the  decisions  of  the  native  judges  are  superior  to  those  of  the    European, 

2753-2755 The  experience  acquired  in  a  collector's  office  is  extremely  valuable  in 

dealing  with  any  judicial  point,  but  it  is  not  a  good  judicial  training  for  ajudge^  2756 

Has  heard  of  instances  in  which  ignorance  of  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  natives 

has  produced  fatal  effects,  2758 Some  of  the  noblemen  of  the  Mahratta  empire  are 

still  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts,  2759 The  judges  at  Bombay  attempted 

to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Small  Cause  Court,  but  were  checked  by  the  Court  of 

Directors,  2764,  2765.  2767-2771 Never  heard  the  reason  why  they  opposed  the 

recommendations,  2773 ^The  provisions  of  the  Act  framed  on  the  model  of  the  English 

County  Court  Act  were  disapproved  of  at  Bombay,  the  old  Small  Cause  Court  having 
been  found  to  answer,  2773— — Has  doubts  as  to  the  legality  of  the  foundation  of  the 

New  Courts,  ib. The  Act  was  approved  of  by  the  Board  of  Control,  2775 The 

appointment  of  the  new  Court  gave  additional  patronage  to  the  Directors,  2777 

Objected  strongly  to  the  measure  in  the  usual  official  shape,  2777,  2778 1  he  judges 

have  clerks;  they  are  in  the  rank  of  gentlemen  at  Bombay,  2778-2786 The  natives 

r^ard  the  Government  as  a  Government  by  the  English,  without  any  reference  to  the  form ; 
thinks  substituting  the  Crown  for  the  Company  would  bring  with  it  many  advantages, 
2787-2796. 

Punchayets  are  very  well  suited  to  a  simple  state  of  society  ;  is  of  opinion  that  they  are 
not  applicable  in  Bombay ;  though  they  are  called  in  with  advantage  in  cases  involving 

mercantile  accounts,  ihere  is  no  legal  power  of  enforcing  their  decrees,  2797-2803 

There  are  many  cases  in  which  the  Parsees  refuse  to  submit  to  the  decisions  of  the 

Punchayets,  2798.  2807 All  criminal  procedure  at  the  Presidency  is  conducted  by 

jurors,  2804 The  jury  system  did  not  answer  in  Ceylon,  2805 1  hough  it  is  said  to 

have  been  tried  usefiilly  in  Assam  and  Tenasscrim,  2806. 

[1  bird  Examination.] — As  President  of  the  Government  Board  at  the  Presidency  of 
Bombay,  had  daily  opportunity  of  observing  the  whole  working  of  the  system  of  education, 

5879 It  is  intrusted  to  a  board  composed  of  natives  and  Europeans,  which  answers 

extremely  well,   5880,  5881 Duties  of  the  board  described,   5882 Income  and 

expenditure  of  the  board  for  1851 ;  5883— — The  number  of  pupils  in  1852  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  was  13,737  ;  5884 ^There  are  also  many  mis- 
sionary schools  at  the  large  stations,  5887. 

There  is  one  main  division  of  the  schools,  namely,  those  in  x^hich  English  chiefly  is 
the  medium   of  instruction,   and  those    in  which   the    vernacular  languages  are  used, 

5889 Character  of  the  instruction  given  described,  ib. There  are  great  facilities  for 

the  diffusion  of  education  in  India,  arising  from  the  tendency  to  education  throughout  the 

country,  and  the  economical  terms  upon  which  teachers  are  to  be  obtained,  5891 

There  is  great  difficulty  in  translating  our  standard  works  into  the  vernacular,  5893 

The  system  of  introducing  English  literature  by  means  of  translations  is  so  very  slow,  that 

the  other  course  of  teaching  the  natives  English  appears  very  preferable,  5895,  5896 

The  Brahmins  have  no  dislike  to  teaching  in  Ens^lish,  5904-— — There  is  ^reat  demand  for 

English  education,  5896.  5938 Statement  of  the  different  opinions  held  m  India  upon  the 

subject  of  education,  5898 Considers  the  mixed  system  of  education  the  best,  5899. 

The  obstacles  to  education  are  the  prejudices  and  ignorance  of  the  natives,  and  the 

lukewarmness  of  the  Government  in  refusing  pecuniary  support,  5900,  5901 The 

efforts  of  the  Government  Boards  of  Education  should  be  directed  to  make  the  schools 

self-supporting  as  much  as  possible,  5903 Does  not  think  that  the  existence  of  four 

classes  in  India,  holding  different  views  upon  the  subject,  ought  to  act  as  an  obstacle  to 
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Government  supplying  funds,  as  it  has  decided  in  favour  of  one  system^  5905 The 

Government  Boards  are  all  unanimous  in  the  system  which  they  recommend,  590*—— 

Colonel  Jervis  is  at  the  head  of  the  vernacular  partv,  5907 'I  here  is  no  book  reading 

public  in  India,  5927 And  there  is  no  demand  for  the  production  of  works  in.  the.  ver- 
nacular tongue,  5928-5930. 

In  applying  the  funds  granted  for  education,  the  Home  Government  directed  that  the 

upper  classes  should  be  principally  applied  to,  5908 Those  who  attend  the  sdiookL 

though  of  good  ianudies,  are  generally  very  poor,  5919 What  classes  may  be  deemed 

influential,  5908 None  of  the  castes   are  excluded  by  any  distinct  rule,    but  Ae 

despised  castes  are  excluded  by  the  fieelingof  Hindoo  society,  5909 ^Never  heard  of 

pilfering  committed  by  the  low  castes,  5913 Opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  education^ 

tiiough  perhaps  liable  to  bias,  is  certwnly  most  favourable,  5914 Its  effect  is  to  break 

down  the  spirit  of  caste,  and  create  a  public  opinion  amon^  the  educated  classes,  ib. ^Its 

tendency  is  decidedly  to  introduce  a  higher  tone  of  moruity,  ib. ^The  remaiks  do  not 

apply  to  those  educated  in  the  vernacular,  5915 The  efforts  made  amone  the  old 

Mahratta  noblemen  and  young  chiefs  and  rajahs  have  not  been  very  successful  hitherto, 

5921 ^The  means  required  for  diffusing  education  in  Bombay  are,  first,  an  increased 

pecuniary  grant,  and,  secondly,  selection  of  the  natives  who  distinguidi  themselres  for  the 
higher  posts,  5943. 

No  religious  education  is  given  in  the^  schools  under  the  Government,  5931 ^And  the 

question  has  never  produced  difference  of  opinion  in  the  educational  controversies  at 

Bombay,   5932 ^"ihe  missionary   schools    all   teach   religion;   it  is  their   distinctive 

character,  5933 ^They  are  all  taught  from  the  Bible,  5935    ■     Is  in  &vour  of  tlie 

Government  system  in  a  country  like  India,  5933 ^There  are  uxty-five  vernacular 

missionary  schools  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  5934 Are  generally  attended  by  the 

poorer  classes,  5937 ^The  preference  is  very  great  for  the  Government  schools,  5939 

^The  larger  number  of  pupik  in  the  missionary  schools  arises  from  the  non-existence 

of  Government  village  schook,  5940  ■  -In  the  Mofussil  the  missionaries  get  Brahmms 
to  act  as  schoolmasters;  the  best  men  they  can  find,  5941— —The  conversions  resuhiBg 
are  very  few  indeed,  5942. 

The  Indo-British  is  not  an  educated  class  generally  ;  it  is  not  a  flourishing  class,  5944* 

5948 There  has  been  a  considerable  movement  in  favour  of  female  education  of  late 

years,  both  in  Bombay  and  in  Bengal ;  in  Bombay  the  heads  of  the  movement  are  of  the 

Brahmin  class,  5949 Plurality  of  wives  does  not  exist  largely  in  India,  5950 ^Two 

wives  is  an  exception,  5951 ^The  law  of  marriage  among  the  Parsees  is  in  a  very 

unsettled  state,  ib. ^The  Parsees  freely  mix  with  the   Hindoos  in  the  Government 

schools,  5955 It  would  be  very  desirable  if  they  could  be  induced  to  mix  in  European 

society ;  has  tried  very  hard  to  persuade  them,  5957 A  Brahmin  Hindoo  would  be 

turned  out  of  his  caste  for  dining  with  a  European,  5961. 

Persian  Gulf.    There  is  generally  a  sloop  of  war  with  a  brig  and  schooner  in  the  Peraian 

Gulf,  Powell  1622 Very  seldom  hear  of  piracy  in  that  quarter  now,  ib.  1623 ^The 

native  yessek  from  the  Persian  Gulf  are  principidly  owned,  commanded,  and  manned  by 
Arabs,  Crawford  1803. 

Persian  Newspapers.    At  the  courts  of  the  native  princes,  reflected  the  prevailing  Mahome- 

dan  opinion ;  some  were  very  rebellious,  Trevelyan  6877 They  were  of  very  great  use 

in  showing  what  was  afloat  in  the  native  mind,  ib,  6878. See  also  I^ess. 

Petitions.     In  India  any  petition  may  be  got  up,  if  the  heads  of  the  caste  can  be  got  to  sign 
it,  milouffhby  3168. 

Petty  Jurisdictions.     Are  in  themselves  a  yery  great  evil,  Bmllie  4034, 

Pilotage  Establishmenty  Bengal.     Is  a  Government  establishment;  attempts  to  make  it  a 

voluntary  establishment  have  not  succeeded,  Mehill^  J.  C.  1499 ^The  receipt  is  about 

four  lacs  of  rupees,  and  the  expenditure  about  seven  lacs  annually^  ib.  1505. 

Pilots.     They  have  very  good  pilots  at  Calcutta,  Herbert  1964. 

Piracy.     Is  not  aware  that  it  now  exists  in  the  Indian  seas,  Cursetfee  1710 ;  CrawfordVj^. 

Police: 

The  civil  police  is  utterly  inefficient  fw  the  purpose  of  preserving  peace ;  has  heard  that 

it  is  very  oppresrive,  Naj^ier  919 The  police  is  not  in  a  satisfactory  state,  UalBday 

3562 — --Suggeatbns  for  increasing  its  etticiency,  ib.  3599 — -SuOTCstions  for  impnrring 

the  administration  of  the  police  in  the  country^  Hawkins  4387 -l)ifficultie8  in  the  way 

of  improving  it  stated,  ib.  4366 The  whole  system  is  one  which  does  not  work  effi- 
ciently or  well,  ib. It  has  operated  injuriously  on  the  native  character,  I>i^4224 

The  interference  of  the  police  in  cases  of  petty  theft  was  found  so  exceedingly  disagreeable 

to  the  people,  ib. ^iW  the  Act  2  of  1832  prevented-  them,  from  interfering,  unlaes 
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the  party  robbed  petitioned  in  writing,  Lushinfften  4420 The  oivil  polioe>  oonfliflting 

of  MDundy  and  ]}e<Hi8,  are  partly  olothed  by  the  Government ;  they  are  very  ineffiment, 

WiUauffkby  3126 ^The  ordinary  police  is  provided  for  by  the  Government  directly, 

Mtdlidqi/  3506 In  the  towns  taxes  are  levied  for  the  purposey   A. The  police 

«re  noi  sufficiently  paid,   Hawkins  4367 The  police  of  each  xillah  is   under  the 

coUectcn'  and  magistrate,  WiUovgMt/  3120 ^TJie  magistrate  appoints  the  infeiior  giades, 

i*.3124. 

The  poHce  ayptem  works  well  at  ihe  Presidency,  but  the  magistrate  requires  more 

power,  Myder  Jung  Bahawioor  4741 PoKce  system  in  the  MofussD,  ib.  4743*4746 

liife  and  property  are  safe  under  tlie  Mofussil  system,  but  not  so  much  so  as  under  the 

Presidency  police,  tb,  4747 An  efficient  system  of  police  in  the  Lower  Provinces  is 

tmattaiiiabte  so  long  as  the  Tillage  watchmen  continue  on  their  present  footing,  Halliday 

3573 The  treatment  of  the  natives  of  Bengal  by  the  police  is  not  satisfactory,  ib.  3609 

They  are  oppresrive  and  extortionate,  ib,  3610 But  not  to  the  same  extent  in  the 

Upper  Provinces,  ib,  3612 Evidence  as  to  the  abuses  of  the  police  relates  to  the 

Lower  Provinces  of  Bengal,  Hawkins  4403-4407 ^The  abuses  exist  to  a  greater  degree 

Bengal  than  elsewhere,  ib.  4405 ^The  fault  lies  not  so  much  with  the  Gov^nment  as 

with  the  system  and  the  agents,  ib.  4408 Statement  of  the  recent  olianges  whidi  have 

been  made  in  the  police  system,  WUloughby  3120 It  is  not  so  efficient  in  Bombay  as 

oould  be  widbed,  ib.  3105-- — ^Its  constitution  and  management  varies  in  different  districts; 

.it  is  now  under  tbe  supervision  of  the  Government,  ib.  3107 ^It  is  a  great  defect  th«t  we 

iiave  ne^cted  too  much  the  native  instiUitions  and  establishments,  ib.  3108. 

The  police  system  is  not  efficient,  Torrens  8427 The  defects  are  the  want  of  inte- 
grity and  enerCT  among  the  native  police,  the  little  assistance  afforded  by  the  natives  to 

the  police,  and  the  general  readiness  to  commit  perjury,  ib.  8428 The  extent  of  the 

districts  under  the  magistrates  ought  to  be  reduced,  ib.  8429 To  use  the  resident 

landlords  in  aid  of  the  police  would  be  attended  with  considerable  risk,  ib.  8433 Con- 
siders the  amanffement,  under  which  the  magistrate  is  the  head  of  the  police  of  the  dis- 
trict, objectionable,  ib.  8430 The  confusion  of  the  two  duties  renders  interference  on 

the  part  of  the  Government,  which  might  be  fairly  exercised  in  the  one  capacity,  improper 
in  the  other,  ib.  8474 And  the  magistrate  cannot  so  dispassionately  consider  the  evi- 
dence if  he  exercises  the  united  duties  of  police  officer  and  magistrate,  ib.  8485 The 

magistrate  appoints  the  subordinate  police  officer,  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  superinten- 
dent of  police,  ib.  8489,  8490 Generally  speaking,  it  is  quite  a  lottery  who  are  selected 

as  the  very  subor^nate  police,  ib.  8491 Thinks  that  the  candidates  appeared  in  too 

great  numbers  to  be  put  forward  by  the  native  officers,  ib,  8493 Generally  selected 

the  most  athletic  loeking,  ib,  8496 Has  constantly  been  obliged  to  dismiss  them,  ib. 

.3498 ^^^  "wett  inefficient,  8499-8501 With  regard  to  the  subordinate  police,  the 

deficienciee  of  Ae  system  are  geaeral,  ib.  8602 'Deficiency  of  pay  is  also  an  objection, 

ib.  8505 ^Increased  European  superintendence  would  improve  the  police,  ib.  8503 

The  police  have  swords  and  shields  provided  by  themselves,  ib.  8509. 

Is  of  opinion  that  the  police  was  worse  when  witness  left  India,  even  than,  from  all 

•ccounts,  it  is  now,  Macpkerson  8664 Hkie  police  at  Moorshedabad  were  considered 

very  inefficient,  ib.  867 1 Was  constantly  hearing  of  serious  losses  and  dacoities,  ib. 

3673 -One  of  the  first  steps  towards  rendering  the  police  of  Bengal  efficient,  would  be 

-employing  the  «p-oe«ntry  people,  the  Rajpoots,  as  police ;  they  have  been  objected  to,  but 

ooosiders  they  would  do  more  good  than  harm,  ib,  8677,  8678 The  up-country  biu:- 

kandazes  employed  by  the  shroff  and  merchants  are  finer  men  than  the  sepoys,  ib,  8680 
—In  the  Liower  Provinces  the  defects  of  the  police  are  such  that  a  man  is  almost 

entirely  obliged  to  rely  upon  private  parties  for  his  security,  ib.  8683 ^Believes  the 

inefiieiencyof  the  Bengal  police  owes  its  origin  to  the  small  amount  expended  upon  it,  ib. 

8686 The  military  might  be  better  employed  in  aiding  the  police  than  in  escorting 

treasnre,  ib.  8686 1  he  pay  of  the  Bengal  police  is  about  four  rupees  a  month ;  it  is  a 

small  consideration  with  him ;  he  would  be  happy  to  take  the  work  for  nothing,  ib.  8687 

Pay,  &C.  ^vcn  by  the  slirofife,  ib.  8688,  8689 To  a  certain  extent  would  give  the 

police  a  military  organization,  ib.  8693.  8699 And  have  a  superior  class  from  the 

up-country,  ib.  8693 ^Would  strongly  advise  employing  any  efficient  person  willing  to 

take  service  for  superintending  a  portion  of  a  district,  ib.  8693.  8694 ^The  provincial 

battalions  were  all  over  Bengal  at  one  time ;  on  tiie  whole,  they  were^scarcely  worth  the 
expense,  8698. 

Police  Officers. — Statement  of  the  separate  ranks  and  pay  of  each  grade,  Halliday 

3564 ^At  all  stations  you  must  have  a  certmn  number  who  understand  the  language  of 

the  people,  which  in  Bengal  is  equivalent  to  saying,  men  corrupt,  cowardly  and  untrue, 

ib.  3587 Complaints  are  often  made  of  the  misconduct  of  the  police  officers,  Hawkins 

4876— 'How  Midi  complaints  are  investigated  by  the  magistrate,  ib,  4378 Has 

known  the  polies  convicted  both  c^  actual  misconduct  and  of  negligence,  ib.  4379,  4380 
——Non-commissioned  officers  of  the  army  have  rarely  been  employed  in  the  police,  ib. 
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4395 Is  doubtful  whether  they  would  be  efficient  as  darogahs;  they  might  be  em- 
ployed as  gaol  darogahsy  Hawkins  i396 ^The  Darogah,  or  tannahdar,  is  the  chief  of  the 

police  immediately  under  the  magistrate;  his  duties  and  pay,  I/alliday356^;  Hawkins 

4368 He  is  the  chief  man  connected  with  a  police  station,  l>2f/f  4224 He  is  selected 

by  the  magistrate,  and  has  much  to  do  with  the  appointment  of  the  burkandazes,  ib.  4232 

Instances  of  his  oppression  and  corruption,  t6.  4225 So  great  was  the  mischief 

caused  by  his  visits,  that  Lord  William  Bentinck  passed  a  law  declaring  that  when  bur- 
glary was  unaccompanied  with  violence,  the  sufferers  were  not  under  any  legal  obligation 

to  reveal  what  had  taken  place,  ib. In  deference  to  the  strongly-expressed  sentiments 

of  respectable  natives  of  Bengal,  the  name  should  be  expunged,  ib.  4231 Yon  can 

have  no  sufficient  control  over  him,  Hawkins  4366 He  and  his  assistants  are  under- 

Said,  ib. The  Mohurur  is  an  officer  in  the  police  under  the  darogah,  HaUiday  3564 
)uties  and  pay  of  the  jemmadar  in  the  pohce,  ib, Elamahvishdars  are  appointed  by 

the  Government  on  the  magistrate's  recommendation,  WiUougKby  3124 Burkandazes, 

or  constables:  theirpay,  HaUiday  3564.  3574 ^They  are  appointed  by  the  magistrate; 

and  how  selected,  HaJMay  3581-3587 Are  generally  a  very  poor  race,  ib.  3586 

There  is  no  corresponding  class  at  Bombay,  WUloughby  3130. 

Military  Police. — A  very  strong  police  force  might  be  formed  by  employing  a  small 
portion  of  the  persons  attending  private  families,  such  as  peons  and  chuprassies,  &c.  Napier 

928 By  substituting  a  military  police  for  the  civil  police,  the  troops  might  be  more 

concentrated,  ib.  918 The  military  police  in  Scinde  was  2,000  strong,  ib,  923 They 

were  divided  into  three  classes,  mounted  police,  rural  police,  and  city  police,  and  were 

fully  equal  to  their  work ;  the  only  difference  was  in  their  arms,  ib.  925 Believes  that 

the  expense  of  the  Bombay  civil  police  compared  with  the  Scinde  police  was  about  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  to  fifteen  per  cent.,  ib.  926. 

Bemarks  on  giving  military  organization  to  the  police ;  a  military  police  in  a  newly 
conquered  country  is  both  necessary  and  useful,  but  doubts  if  it  is  politic  or  usefid  in 
the  old  Regulation  Provinces,  unless  the  Government  is  to  be  carried  on  under  a 
military  form  and  organisation  instead  of  by  a  civil  one ;  you  do  not  require  such  a  force 
in  the  old  Regulation  Provinces ;  that  is  very  much  the  opinion  of  the  magistrates  and 
civil  officers.  Viscount  Hardinge  2080 Lord  W.  Bentinck  put  down  sixteen  bat- 
talions of  military  police  or  local  corps  of  the  same  description,  ib. If  there  is  to  be  a 

continued  system  of  civil  government  as  contradistinguisned  from  military  government, 

the  police  ought  as  much  as  possible  to  be  on  the  system  of  the  Irish  police,  ib. The 

irregular  corps  employed  as  military  police  on  the  whole  have  answered  well,  ib. On 

the  second  crossing  of  the  Sutlej  they  were  employed  in  keeping  order  in  the  rear,  2083, 
2084. 

Require  to  be  demilitarised ;  they  are  inefficient  as  a  detective  or  preventive  police^ 

WUloughby  3122 ^They  are  equipped  by  Government,  ib.  3127 ^In  the  present  state 

of  Bengal  a  military  police  would  be  the  greatest  boon  and  benefit,  Dw/f  4230- Military 

organization  would  be  very  useful  in  dbtricts  where  afirays  abound,  Hawkins  4369. 

Village  Police. — Village  responsibility  is  more  efficiently  enforced  in  native  states, 
Willougliby  3116 It  affords  great  security  for  life  and  property,  ib.  3118 Practi- 
cally we  have  impaired  the  efficiency  of  the  village  police  very  much,  ib.  3109 Native 

police  system  described,  ib.  3131 In  Bundelcund  matters  were  always  left  in  the 

hands  of  the  village  police  for  some  days,  with  injunctions  to  find  the  criminal,  which  thev 

rarely  failed  to  do,  HaUiday  3578 They  generally  brought  up  the  right  person,  to. 

Always  found  the  police  more  efficient  in  districts  where  the  village  system  exists,  ib. 

Statement  of  the  number  of  the  village  police  in  Bengal,  Duff  4234 By  habit 

and  repute,  and  in  the  estimation  of  the  natives,  they  are  professed  thieves,  ib. The 

expense  of  the  system  is  about  600,000  /.,  and  it  should  be  broken  up  as  soon  as  possible, 

ib. The   expense   would   not  appear  in  the   expenses  of  the  Judicial  Department, 

because  the  villages  pay  it,  ib.  4259 Suggestions  for  improving  the  system,  ib.  4236; 

Hawkins  4370 Might  be  made  more  efficient,  Hawkins  4370 Objections  to  it  as  it 

is  at  pi*esent  regulated,  ib. 

Plan   for  restoring  the  village  watchmen  suggested,  HaUiday  3568 In  the  Lower 

Provinces  they  are  a  mere  burden  on  the  community,  ib.  3564 ^They  are  ^d  by  local 

taxation,  ib.  3565 The  zemindars  have  full  power  of  appointing  or  dismisdng  them, 

ib.  3569 In  many  instances  they  are  kept  up  by  the  zemin&rs  for  revenue   pur- 
poses, ib.  3570 ^Their  right  to  land  can  very  rarely  be  traced  in  Bengal,  ib.   3576 

Payment  of  chokedars  by  land  in  the  Lower  Provinces  is  now  very  rare,  ib.  3576 

Chokedars  are  appointed  by  the  villagers  themselves ;  it  is  part  of  an  ancient  municipal 

institution,  Hawkins  4371 They  receive  three  or  four  rupees  a  month,  or  ought  to  do 

so,  ib.  4391 The  chokedar  is  taken  from  the  lowest  grades,  and  is  about  the  worst  paid 

of  any  public  functionary,  ib.  4370. 

Political  Agents.    Would  do  a  great  deal  more  good  with  their  regiments,  Napier  897 

They  are  sent  to  command  general  officers  before  they  know  how  to  command  a  company, 

and 
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and  do  a  great  deal  of  miechief,  Napier  897 ^The  political  agent  is  not  under  the  orders 

of  the  oflScer  commanding  in  the  field,  iS.  898 His  power  snould  be  restrained,  ib.  899 

The  political  agent  attempted  to  interfere  in  the  Kohat  Pass ;  he  did  bum  a  village 

against  the  wish  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  ib.  900-905.  907,  908 Lord  Ellen- 
borough  put  a  stop  to  it  in  Scinde,  or  the  army  would  have  been  lost,  ibs  906. 

Political  Department.  Training  in  it  would  not  fit  a  man  for  the  revenue  and  judicial 
departments,  Trevelyan  6588. 

Political  Economy.     Amount  of  knowledge  in  it  required  from  the  students  at  Haileybury, 

Rev.  H.  Melmll  4839 ^The  papers  on  law  and  political  economy  have  been  exceedingly 

well  calculated  for  the  instruction  of  the  young  men,  Campbell  3918. 

Pollocky  LietUenant'General  Sir  George,  G.C.B.  Witness  commenced  his  career  as  an 
artillery  oiBScer,  372 ^There  is  a  great  deficiency  in  artillery  officers,  373 The  estab- 
lishment is  not  large  enough ;  not  enough  officers  to  perform  the  duty,  376 There 

ought  to  be  five  to  a  troop  of  horse  artillery,  378.  383 Of  six  guns,  379 But  there 

are  seldom  more  than  two  or  three,  377.  379 There  ought  to  be  a  captain,  two  first, 

and  two  second  lieutenants,  380 Is  of  opinion  that  l£e  artillery  has  suffered  in  the 

field  from  paucity  of  officers,  but  it  has  been  so  for  forty  years,  384 Witness  believes 

that  the  Company's  regulations  are  attended  to,  but  has  not  been  with  the  artillery  for  the 

last  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  386 A  lieutenant  often  commanded  a  whole  battery  of 

six  guns,  387 Is  of  opinion  that  an  increased  number  of  men,  Europeans,  is  required, 

388-390 As  far  as  money  is  concerned,  natives  are  cheaper,  391 ^And  are  exceed- 
ingly good  soldiers,  392 ^The  artillery  is  the  most  efficient  part  of  the  native  army,  393 

^We  meet  the  native  princes  more  on  equal  terms  with  artillery,  than  anjr  other  part  of 

the  army,  395 ^Their  infantry  is  of  little  value,  ib. Never  knew  an  instance  of  an 

artilleryman  leaving  his  gun,  396. 

Has  commanded  a  division,  397 And  considers  the  Bengal  troops  very  efficient,  398 

^ITiey  are  not  sufficiently  officered  by  Europeans,  399.  443 ^Every  company  ought 

to  have  a  captain,  399, 400 Has  known  re^ments  commanded  by  lieutenants,  403 

But  not  very  lately,  404 The  men  did  their  duty  very  well  in  Affghanistan,  but  thinks 

that  they  would  have  been  better  with  more  officers,  405 The  number  of  native 

officers  is  sufficient ;  there  is  a  subadar  and  a  jemadar  to  every  company,  407. 

Witness  cannot  say  much  for  the  Commissariat ;  the  system  is  bad,  and  Government 

plundered;   there  is  no  control  over  the  Commissariat  in  marching,  408 Instance 

of  native  contractor  attempting  to  bribe  a  commissary,  ib. ^Almost  all  is  left  to  the 

native  contractor,  409 There  is  no  check  upon  them ;  they  do  what  they  like,  409, 

410 European  commissaries  are  appointed  by  the  Government  in  India,  411.  413 

They  are  generally  taken  from  the  army ;   must  know  and  thoroughly  understand  the 

languages,  412 They  have  to  rejoin  their  regiment  whenever  it  goes  on  service,  414 

And  an  officer  from  some  other  regiment  not  on  service  is  appointed  to  act  as  com- 
missary, 415 ^Does  not  think  that  an  officer  rejoining  his  regiment  is  inefficient  for 

regimental  duties,  417 ^A  Commiraariat  officer  with  the  army  in  which  his  own  regiment 

is  serving,  continues  to  serve  as  commissary ;  but  he  would  join  his  regiment  in  case  of  an 
action  occurring,  418. 

Believes  the  contractors  are  appointed  by  the  Military  Board ;  cannot  say  much  for  the 

Militarv  Board,  419 It  is  composed  of  two  paid,  and  two  ex  officio  memher&i  the  one 

being  the  commandant  of  artillery,  the  other,  the  chief  engineer ;  the  commissary-general 

is  also  a  member,  420 Are  not  aU  military  men ;  at  one  time  the  chief  magistrate  at 

Calcutta  was  a  member,  421 ^The  Board  is  stationary  at  Calcutta,  and  appoints  the 

Commissariat  agents,  422 ^The  ,commissary-general  is  an  officer  in  the  service,  423 

Does  not  know  how  the  contractor  at  Peshawur  or  elsewhere  applies  to  the  Military 

Board,  424 A  great  inconvenience  arises  from  delay  in  answering  references  to  the 

Military  Board,  425 ^There  is  little  chance  of  a  thing  being  done  m  time,  unless  it  is 

done  at  once  on  the  responsibility  of  the  commanding  officer,  426 Was  not  aware  that 

the  Madras  army  is  not  under  the  Military  Board,  427 Witness  thinks  that  the  officers 

are  capable  of  undertaking  the  Commissariat,  428.  438 A  civilian  would  not  have  the 

same  authority  with  the  armv,  439 Or  be  equally  respected  by  the  colonels,  440 

The  same  commissaries  supply  the  Royal  troops,  441 ^The  native  agency  is  bad,  428 

There  ouffht  to  be  more  good  non-commissioned  officers,  ib, Would  have  men 

from  every  regiment  to  superintend  the  feeding  of  the  cattle,  ib. Instead  of  three  seers 

a  day,  the  cattle  often  would  not  get  one  seer,  428.  434-- — A  seer  is  two  pounds,  435 

-1  ou  cannot  get  rid  of  native  contractors  altogether,  429 ^Recollects  a  large  sum 

being  offered  for  the  situation  of  gomasta,  a  native  contractor,  430. 

Troops  in  the  field  are  supplied  by  the  commissaries  with  rations,  432 ^But  a  soldier 

may  take  his  money  insteaoC  <uid  buy  his  provisions  in  the  market ;  they  generally  take 
the  provisions,  433 It  was  frequently  aifficult  to  obtain  the  supplies,  even  if  the  con- 
tractors were  honest ;  but  the  provisions  were  paid  for,  whether  supplied  or  not,  436. 
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Pollock,  Lieutenant'General  Sir  George,  G,  c.B. — continued. 

CanaoA  give  anj  iadoromlifm  about  the  stediotl  staff,  442 -There  ib  sometimes  a 

deiieie&cy  of  nsedioal  offieevs  with  native  regimeiitSy  4^ Canmot  recollect  an  instance 

where  ihtre  has  been  no   Europeaii  »ei£oai  oAoer  wi^    a  re^ment,  464 Except 

in  the  oase  of  n  regitnent  mairdHO^  from  one  etatioa  to  another  which  had  not  a  medical 

officer,  ib. -But  then  an -apotbecary  was  sent,  ift* ^Apothecaries  are  generally  half 

Ccostes,  466 ^They  are  now  educating  natives  as  medical  men,  ib, And  has  heard  that 

they  dM>w  considerable  aptitude  for  their  profession,  467.  469 They  should  participate 

in  the  advantages  of  their  profession,  469 ^Europeans  hare  c<Nisulted  native  officers  in 

the  absence  of  European  medical  men,  470. 

Irregular  -cavalry  have  only  three  Enropean  offioen  to  eac^  re^ment,  bat  have  always 

behaved  well,  444 ^ Witneas  consklers  European  officers  at  the  faeaid  of  great  importance, 

ib. ^They  are  a  better  class  of  men  than  the  regular  cavalry,  445 Principally  Mussul- 

jnen,  446 They  didike  oar  saddles,  iL Tn^  superiority  may  be  partly  owing  to  Ae 

native  officers  riidag  to  a  hi^er  rank  iiian  in  our  service,  447 JE)oes  not  consider  them 

superior  to  the  regular  corps,  448 ^The  regular  oavalry  in  Scinde  behaved  admirably, 

ib. No  cavalry  could   be  better  than  that  under    Lord    Lake,  449 ^Thinks  the 

officers  associated  more  with  the  men  then  they  do  now,  450 Hardly  knows  what  to 

attribute  tlie  diange  to,  ualeas  to  a  dian^  in  the  oharaoter  of  die  officers,  451 Perhaps 

tbey  thiiik  the  natives  niggers,  ib. Believes  the  offioer  in  oommand  has  the  same  influence 

with  his  raiment  as  fbmerly,  452 It  is  much  the  oaie  as  it  always  has  been,  453. 

The  commander  of  a  native  regiment  has  the  appointment  of  native  officers  in  so  far 

that  be   recommends,   and  his  recommendation  is  always  attended  to,  454 Never 

ezp^enced  a  disposition  in  the  Adjutant^generaTs  Office  to  listen  to  appeals,  465 

Witness  commanded  a  native  battalion  from  1830  to  1838  ;  456 But  not  since,  457 

Appointments  are  now  made  less  according  to  seniority  than  formerly ;  merit  is  in 

some  way  rewarded,  458 The  general  rule  was  seniority,  but  it  has  been  much  broken 

through  lately,  459 A  man  must  read  and  write,  ib. When  a  vacancy  in  a  native 

rogimeot  occurs,  a  letter  comes  from  the  commanding  officer,  giving  a  list  of  the  three 
senior  officers,  if  any  one  sliookl  be  fit ;  if  they  are  not  fit,  they  are  passed  over  till  he 
comes  down  to  a  nen-comoiiaakmed  officer,  and  then  he  recommends  him ;  never  knew  a 

native  officer  transferred  from  one  regiment  to  another,  460,  461 Or  from  one  regiment 

to  a  higher  position  in  another  regiment,  462. 

Polygamy.     Does  not  exist  largely  in  India,  Perry  5950. 

Poondk.     The  old  Mahratta  noblemen  live  thet«  in  great  nimbers,  and  many  of  them  signed 
the  Bombay  Petition,  Perry  2519. 

Poonah  Coltege.     Hindoo  law  is  included  in  the  course  of  study,  WUloughby  3283 It  is 

supported  oy  private  endowment,  Thornton  6009. 

Poonah  Horte.     Cost  about  thirty  rupees  a  month  for  man  and  horse,  Cotton  353. 

Powell,  Captain  Frederick  Tkomag.     Has  served  in  the  Indian  Navy  neariy  thirty  years, 

1509 The  ranks  of  officers  in  the  Indian  Navy  are  very  nearly  analogoas  to  those  in 

the  Boyal  Navy,  1511 ^The  vessels  are  ohissed  as  first,  seoond,  third,  fourth  and  fifth 

rates,   1512 A  captain  of  a  second  rate  in  command  gets  800  rupees  a  month,   a 

commander  700,  ib. The  captain  has  400  rupees  and  the  oommander  300  rupees  a 

month  half-pay,  1513,  1514 An  able  seaman  has  20 -rupees  a  month,  and  in  war  is 

allowed  prize-money,  as  in  the  Boyal  Navy,  1516,  1517 Officers  on  half-pay  may 

reside  anywhere  in  ludia  on  obtaining  leave,   1520 Their  furlough  is  similar  to  the 

army,   1521 Since  the  last  naval  code  courts-martial  are  almost  always  formed  of 

officers  in  the  service,  1518 An  officer  of  the  Royal  Navy  with  tiie  Indian  allowance 

would  receive  more  than  an  officer  of  the  Indian  Navy  conunanding  a  vessel  of  the  same 

class,  1522,  1523.  1545 ^The  Admiralty  has  no  cognisance  of  the  Indian  aUowance;  it 

is  the  gift  of  the  Indian  Government,  1524 And  nas  reference  to  the  size  of  the  ship 

as  well  as  to  the  officer's  rank,   1546 There  is  a  corps  of  natives  embodied  to  serve 

afloat,  1525 They  are  of  all  castes,  1526 They  are  extremely  w^l-behaved,  and 

serve  very  well,   1528-1530 About  one-third  of  the  crews  ace  natives,  except  when 

on  active  service,  1532.  1597 They  amalgamate  very  well  with  the  Europeans,  1598 

^They  have  petty  officers  among  themsdves,  1599 How  appointed,  1600,  1601 

Generally  they  discharge  their  functions  very  well,  1602 Mjmq  not  the  j^ysical 

CDwer  that  the  European  has,  1603 ^Yery  seldom  take  Malays  if  odier  Lidians  oan  be 
ad,  1606. 

On  going  on  active  service,  the  natives  are  removed  oat  of  the  ships  ordered  for  service 
into  other  ships,  and  the  Europeans  in  those  diips  are  transfisrred  to  the  vessels  going  on 

service,  1607 On  the  Calcutta  side  some  vessels  were  reduced  almost  entirely  to  a 

native  establishment,  1609 At  times  European  seamen  are  difficult  to  procure;  high 

bounties  have  been  paid  to  them  to  join  the  Bengal  marine,  1610. 

The  scale  of  pensions  for  wounds  and  long  service  are  the  same  as  for  the  Indian  army, 

1533 ^The  service  was  formerly  unpopular,  but  since  it  has  had  a  martial  law  of  its  own 

it 
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it  has  be«ft  very  p^pukr^  1534^  163i5 It  was  unpopukor  when  steam  wob  first  introduced, 

dneftjr  fipom  an  ide&  tbi^  the  s^viee  woidd  be  duioged  from  a  war  to  a  packet  or  transport 

service,  1536 The  packet  service  is  not  at  aU  unpopular  now,  1537.  1543 The 

officer  in  command  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  maintenance  of  the  passengers  beyond 

examining  the  provisions  sent  on  board,  1538 The  officer  in  command  has  no  special 

advantage  firem  being  emjf>loyed  in  tlie  packet  service^  and  is  often  put  to  ereat  incon^ 

noenience^  1541,  1542 rhere  were  complaints  with  respect  to  the  accommodation  when 

the.  mails  were  casried  by  small  vessels,  1547 The  average  speed  of  the  larger  veiMiels 

is.  between  nine  and  tan  knots,  1548 ^They  are  built  to  carry  heavy  armament,  if 

req^ed,  I553f— — But  it  does  not  interefere  with  their  speed,  1556. 

Is  of  opinion  that  at  times  there  would  be  want  of  occupation  for  the  Indian  Navy, 

if  it  were  to  cease  to  have  any  connexioa  with  the  packet  service,  1550 ^The  duties 

of  the  Indian  Navy  might  be  performed  by  the  Qiieen's  Navy,  but  the  expense  would 

be  very  much  greater,  1562 Is  of  opinion  that  the  paeket  service  is  much  better 

to  be  conducted  by  two  parties,  1563 And  that  the  East  India  Company  by  running 

packets  have   prevented  the  Oriental  packet  service  raising  their  fares^  1566 ^The 

objections  to  divesting  the  Company  of  any  concern  in  the  packet  service  are  the  want  of 

employment  for  the  Indian  Navy  in  time  of  peace  and  the  danger  of  monopoly,  1569 

The  East  India  Company  would  save  by  it;  their  expenses  £Eir  exceed  the  50,000/..  a  year 

paid  to  them  by  Government  for  the  service,  1571,  1572 The  50,000/.  a  year  v^^mld 

not  be  a  sufficient  inducement  to  them  to  continue  running  vessels  if  the  mails  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Oriental  and  Peninsular  Company's  vessels,  1573*15.78* 

The  officers  in  the  Indian  Navy  are,  in  the  first  instance,  appointed  by  the  Court  of 
Directors ;  they  are  called  volunteers  to  the  Indian  Navy  in  this  country,  but  on  arriving 

in  India  are  desimated  as  midshipmen,  1579 Since  the  introduction  of  steam  they  are 

obUged  to  furnish  a  certificate  from  some  factory  of  a  general  knowledge  of  the  steam 
engine  before  leaving  this  country,  1581 And  in  India  must  pass  in  seamanship,  navi- 
gation, and  gunnery  before  they  can  be  promoted  to  be  a  mate,  1582^ The  superin- 
tendent of  the  Indian  Navy  has  the  ordering  of  the  committee  for  their  examination,  1584 
The  chief  supply  of  coal  is  derived  from  En^and,  1586» 

Nature  of  the  employment  of  the  Indian  Navy  on  the  Indus,  1587 All  the  steamers 

on  the  river  belons.  to  the  Company,  1588 It  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  as  far  as 

Mooltan  and  £ula  Sagh,  1589 ^Thinks  it  impracticable  to  navigate  h^her,  1590. 

Believes  that  the  Calcutta  marine  during  the  China  war  gave  some  little  trouble  from 
not  being  under  martial  law,  1593 It  could  not  be  embodied  with  the  Indian  Navy  with- 
out doing  some  injustice  to  the  officers  of  that  service,  1594 Modes  adopted  in  the  Indian 

Navjr  for  rendering  the  service  more  healthy  and  comfortable  to  the  crews,  161^  et  sea 

Attributes  the  greater  healthiness  of  the  men  in  the  Indian  Navy,  when  compared  with  the 

Queen's,  to  allowing  the  men  to  sleep  on  deck  under  awnings,  1618 Never  attempted 

forcing  air  into  the  ships,  1619, 1620 The  thermantidote  might  be  employed,  1629-1631. 

There  is  generally  a  sloop-of-war,  a  brig,  and  a  schooner  cruising  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 

1622 Piracy  is  seldom  heard  of  now  in  that  quarter,   1623 It  most  frequently 

happened  during  the  pearl  fishery,  t&*-  Between  20th  of  May  and  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1624 Each  grade  of  officers  in  the  Indian  Navy  is  junior  to  the  same  grade  m 

the  RovalNavy,  1632 When  acting  toeether,  Indian  officers  are  ordered  to  place 

themselves  under  the  officer  of  the  Royal  Navy  who  may  be  the  senior,  1633 The 

number  of  officers  is  not  sufficient ;  private  individuals  have  been  admitted  to  fill  up  vacan- 
cies ;  the  Indus  steamers  are  ccHumanded  by  volunteers  fh>m  the  mendiant  service,  168i 

^ITiey  hold  warrants  as  masters  and  second  masters,  1635 If  the  whole  of  the  officers 

were  present  for  duty  in  India  the  number  would  be  sufficient,  1637 The  number  of 

ships  in  commission  in  time  of  peace  and  in  time  of  war  is  nearly  the  same,  1638 

Setting:  aside  the  packet  service,  there  would  be  sufficient  employment,  in  l^e  of  peace, 
for  the  number  of  vessels  now  in  commission,  1643. 

In  India  you  can  carry  about  a  man  per  ton,  but  not  in  the  wet  season;  1654,  1665 

The  men  sleep  on  deck  under  awnings,  1656 But  a  long  voyage  could  not  be  taken 

without  danger  to  the  health  of  the  troops,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  baggage,  1667 
On  the  Indus  a  fiat  and  a  steamer  can  take  the  wing  of  a  European  regiment,  ib. 

—But  thai'  the  natives  would  sleep  on  shore,  1668 \^th  a  fiat  m  tow,  was  about 

eighteen*  days  going  up  to  Mooltan,  1664 Had  not  nrach  difficulty  in  navigating  the 

vessds^  1666         The  Indus  shifts  more  than  the  Gknges;  has  known  it  to  shift  eight  or 

nine  feet  in  twenty-four  hours,  1667- ^The  pilots  are  stationed  thirty  or  forty  miles 

apart,  1668^ They  were  quite  sufficient,  two  at  each  station,  one  up  and  one  down, 

1669i 

P^tMiemne^     They  differ   so  much  from  one  another  that  an  Act  which  is  good   for 

Bengal  may  be  inapplicable  to  Bombay,   Perry  2722 Each  Presidency  has  three 

courts ;  the  magistrates'  court  for  trying  petty  criminal  cases,  the  small  cause  coiurts,  and 
(20— Imd.)  d  4  the 
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Presidencies — continued . 

the  Supreme  Court,  HiU  2103 There  are  certun  restless,  discontented  natives  at  each 

Presidency  who  are  known  at  home  under  the  name  of  grieyance-mongers.  Duff  6137, 

See  also  Calctttta,         Courts  of  Justice,         Bengal.        Bombay.        Madras.        North" 
western  Provinces. 

Press.    Freedom  of  the  press  was  permitted  by  Lord  W.  Bentinck,  TVevefyan  6650 He 

first  established  it,  ib.  6870 Approves  of  the  measure,  and  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe's 

measures  on  the  subject,  ib.  6651  etseq. Opinion  in  India  was  in  favour  of  it,  ib.  6657 

Objections  to  it  answered,  ib.  6870 Advantoges  of  a  free  press,  ib. Instance  of  the 

public  interests  being  subservedby  freedom  of  discussion,  z&.  6662 As  a  general  principle 

there  should  be  free  interchange  of  opinion  between  Governments  and  their  subjects,  and 

that  may  be  attained  in  India  by  free  discussion  in  the  public  papers,  ib.  6870 ^Even 

under  a  despotism  it  might  be  useful  to  Government,  6873 It  is  very  effective  as  a 

moral  police  over  the  public  functionaries  of  all  kinds,  ib. ^The  existence  of  native 

newspapers  would  not  vary  opinion  in  its  favour,  ib.  6872 The  only  real  objection  to 

the  free  press  in   India  is,  that  it  has  no  proper  information  on  the  subjects  of  public 

interest,  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  press  to  discuss,  ib.  6879 ^The  misrepresentations 

of  Ciovemment  in  the  press  should  be  grappled  with,  Willoughby  3199 Fhe  Govern- 
ment ought  to  watch  the  press  and  see  that  tne  liberty  of  it  is  not  abused,  3203 The 

native  press  is  a  very  curious  problem ;  they  discuss  Gt)vernment  measures  with  remark- 
able freedom,  and  even  scurrility ;  does  not  apprehend  danger  from  it,  and  believes  that 
any  attempt  to  put  it  down  by  absolute  prohimtion  or  censorship  to  be  out  of  the  question, 

Halliday  3694 ^There  is  great  difficulty  in  the  choice  of  means  to  meet  the  evil,  ib. 

3715. 

Native  Press. — ^The  first  Bengalee  newspaper  was  started  by  Mr.  Marshman,  Marshman 

5019 It  is  of  very  recent  origin  in  Bengal,  Duff  6221 Evidence  as  to  the  number  of 

native  newspapers  in  Calcutta,  ib. The  native  gazettes  in  the  Mofussil  are  published  in  all 

the  leading  native  languages,  Halliday  3691-3693 ^The  native  press  has  been  improving 

in  its  literary  character,  year  by  year.  Duff  6221 It  has  improved,    Trevelyan  6872 

The  native  press  has  but  a  very  small  circulation,  Halliday  3695 Its  circulation 

as  yet  is  but  limited.  Duff  6221 The  native  newspapers  circulate  a  good  deal  about  the 

Sudder  stations,  and  more  or  less  among  zemindary  families  and  their  agents,  ib.  6224 

Principally  in  Calcutta,  and  in  its  immediate  nei^bourhood,  IVevelyan  6874 But  not 

much  in  the  country  districts,  ib.  6876 In  the  Upper  Provinces  their  avera^  circulation 

is  fifty-  three  copies,  Wilson  7257 At  Bombay  they  have  no  extensive  circuktion  beyond 

the  Presidency,  Willoughby  3195 Some  of  them  deal  rather  acrimoniously  with  Euro- 
pean politics.  Duff  6222 They  occasionally  compare  our  rule  with  that  of  Mahomedan 

and  native  princes  in  no  friendly  feeling  towards  the  British  Government,  ib.  6228 

Some  of  their  translations  of  European  publications  are  of  an  objectionable  nature,  ib. 

6223 ^^fhey  are  generally  of  a  very  humble  character,  harmless,  Wilson  7258 And 

inoffensive,  though  now  and  then  abusive,  ib.  7259. 

The  press  in  India  does  substantially  and  effectually  represent  the  feelings  of  the  natives, 

Trevelyan  6661 In  the  way  in  which  an  advocate  represents  the  interests  of  his  client* 

ib.  6665 It  will  always  represent  the  actually  existing  state  of  the  public  mind,  ib. 

6872 It  is  read  by  those  classes  who  are  able  to  read  their  own  vernacular ;  not 

much  by  those  who  have    received  a  superior  English   education,  ib.  6874 Native 

newspapers  at  Bombay  are  printed  in  Marathi  and  Guzerati ;  the  Parsees  have  papers  of 
their  own,  Wilsm  7270. 

Principal  Sudder  Amin.    The  office  was  established  in  1835,  HUl  2149,  2150. 
See  also  Judges. 

Printina.    There  are  several  presses  at  Lucknow,  Wilson  7255 ^They  print  their  own 

standard  works,  chiefly  controversial  books  and  newspapers,  ib.  7256 At  Madras,  the 

presses  are  numerous,  and  very  active  in  printing  translations  from  the  Sanscrit  into  the 
Tamul  and  Teloogoo,  ib.  7265. 

Prisons.    The  gaols  are  not  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  especially  in  the  Lower  Provinces, 

Halliday3502 In  the  North-western  Provinces  an  officer  has  been  appointed  to  look  after 

prison  discipline,  and  to  manage  the  gaols,  ib. The  subordinate  officers  are  chiefly  persons 

who  have  been  employed  about  the  police,  ift.  3551 They  are  also  men  who  have  been 

in  the  native  army,  3552— -Statement  of  the  class  from  which  the  superior  officers  are 

taken,  ib.  3555 Of  late  years,  Europeans  or  quasi  Europeans  have  been  employed  in 

large  gaols  with  ^eat  success,  ib.  3556 The  gaols  is  always  in  the  immediate  charge  of 

the  magistrate  of  the  district,  ib. The  gaol  at  Calcutta  is  under  the  sheriff  and  the 

magistrates  of  Calcutta,  ib.  3557 The  gaols  contain  prisoners  for  debt  and  prisoners 

committed  before  trial,  who  are  as  far  as  possible  kept  distinct  from  the  convicts,  Uf.  3531- 

3533 European  convicts  are  generally  confined  in  the  gaoler's  room,  or  in  some  room 

set  apart  for  them,  ib.  3507. 
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The  prison  at  AUiporo  is  always  under  the  superintendence  of  the  magistrate  of  the 

district;  it  is  a  lar{!;e  convict  establishment,  Torrens  8594.  8606.  8611 The  governor 

was  an  uncovenantcd  European,  ib.  8608,  8609 He  held  a  very  subordinate  position,  and 

had  small  allowances,  iO.  8610 Objections  to  uniting  the  superintendence  of  Allipore 

Gaol  with  the  ofBce  of  chief  magistrdte  of  Calcutta,  ib.  8614 The  salaries  for  the 

superintendence  of  the  gaol  and  the  magistrate's  office  have  always  been  consolidated,  ib. 
8621,  8622. 

Prison  Discipline.    Great  pains  are  taken  with  the  physical  welfare  of  the  prisoners,  but  little  has 

been  done  in  the  way  of  prison  discipline,  HallidayS502 The  mortality  is  not  great  until 

something  like  proper  prison  discipline  is  enforced,  when  the  prisoners  die  off;  that  is  the  great 

obstacle  in  the  way  of  real  improvement  in  prison  discipline,  ib.  3509 It  was  rei)orted 

upon  by  a  committee  collected  by  Lord  Auckland,  but  very  little  has  been  done,  ib.  3502 
An  alteratit»n  in  the  manner  of  feeding  and  messing  the  prisoners  was  made  in  conse- 
quence of  the  suggestion  of  the  committee,  ib. It  has  produced  serious  attempts  on 

tne  part  of  the  prisoners  to  put  it  down,  ib, The  new    system  of  prison   discipline 

caused  risings  at  Benares,  Patna,  at  Agra,  where  there  was  great  loss  of  life,  and  also  at 
Chuprah,  where  the  Zemindars  of  the  district  showed  a  disposition  to  side  with  the  con- 
victs, ib.  3505 Observations  upon  prison  discipline.  Duff  4261 Substituting  rations 

for  any  allowance  to  purchase  food  has  openited  beneficially,  but  the  messing  system  has  not 

worked  well,  ib.  4263 Objections  to  it,  ib.  4264 Is  not  aware  of  any  system  of  prison 

discipline  having  for  its  object  the  reformation  of  the  prisoners,  ib.  4269 There  are 

difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  system,  ib,  4270 Taskwork  within  the  gaols  has  been 

tried,  but  on  the  whole  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  successful,  Halliday  3506 Formerly 

all  the  prisoners  worked  in  gangs  upon  the  public  roads  and  public  works,  sometimes  at  a 
distance  from  the  gaols,  but  now  they  are  never  so  far  off  as  to  be  unable  to  return  at 

night,  ib. Within  the  gaol  the  prisoners  are  employed  in   making  paper,  carpets, 

rugs,  &c.,  ib.  3517 Objections  to  the  employment  of  prisoners  in  out-door  labour,  Duff 

4261.  4267. 

PROMOTIOf^  : 

In  Hie  Army. — Way  in  which  promotion  in  the  military  service  takes  place,  Melvill 

129 In  the  native  regiments  promotion  by  seniority  is  rather  less    regarded  now 

than  formerly.  Pollock  458 It  was  the  general  rule,  fit  or  unfit,  but  it  has  been  much 

broken  through  lately,  ib.  459 Now  a  man  must  read  and  write,  and  generally  his  merits 

be  established  before  promotion,  ib. System  pursued  in  the  recommendation  of  native 

officers,  460 Is  not  aware  of  promotions  Irom  one  regiment  to  a  higher  position  in 

another  regiment,  ib.  462 Promotion  by  seniority  is  the  weak  point  in  any  service, 

Napier  826 ^1  he  rule  of  promotion  by  seniority  with  regard  to  the  native  officers  exists 

in  the  Bengal  army,  ib.  833 But  not  in  the  Bombay  army,  ii,  833.  835 Promotion 

by  seniority  would  damp  the  whole  energies  of  the  army,  Alexander  1 148 There  is 

not  the  slightest  comparison  between  promotion  by  selection,  as  in  the  Madras  army,  and 
by  seniority,  as  in  the  Bengal ;  even  in  Madras  it  is  difficult  to  keep  up  the  ejiergies  of  an 
officer,  when  he  gets  rather  aged,  at  the  top  of  his  profession,  ib.  1144 Prefers  promo- 
tion by  selection,  ib.  1148 Promotion  in  general  is  not  sufficiently  rapid  to  ensure 

natural  vigour  and  energy  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the  army,  ib.  987 Promotion  would 

be  accelerated,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  service  increased,  if  employment  was  found  in 
the  Civil  Department  for  officers  who  are  unfit  for  active  field  8er\'ice,  ib.  1001 ^Pro- 
motion of  the  native  officers  ought  to  be  by  seniority  and  not  by  selection.    Viscount 

Hardinge  2044 ^You  gain  in  policy  what  you   lose  in  efficiency,   ib. Seniority 

is  the  rule  in  the  Bengal  army ;  in  the  Madras  and  Bombay  armies  they  prefer  the  rule 
of  selection ;  it  is  a  much  wiser  principle  to  give  the  promotion  by  seniority  rather  than 
by  selection,  ib. 

In  the  Civil  Service  — Promotion  and  salary  is  the  only  practical  difficulty  with  regard 

to  the  complete  separation  of  the  Revenue  and  Judicial  Department,  Willoughby  3021 

Promotion  would  be  more  rapid  in  the  judicial  line  than  in  the  revenue  line,  ib.  3023 In 

the  civil  service  in  Bengal,  now  arranged,  Marshman  5134 Promotion  by  seniority  is 

not  consistent  with  the  good  administration  of  the  judicial  system,  Halliday  3645 It  is 

of  use  in  preventing  jobbing,  ib.  3646 Should  say  that  there  is  no  jobbing  in  India 

under  the  existing  system,  Cameron  7399 ^It  is  not  a  necessary  part  of  an  exclusive 

service,  ib.  7397 ^Lord  William  Bentinok  broke  through  very  much  that  exclusive 

attention  to  seniority,  ib.  7398. 

See  also  Army.         Civil  Service.         Officers. 

Property  in  India.    Cannot  be  regarded  as  held  under  trust  in  the  way  that  property  was 
held  in  this  country  under  military  service,  Marshman  6529. 

Proprietary/  Schools.     For  teaching  English,  have  been  set  up  by  the  natives  educated  either 

in  the  Government  or  missionary  colleges,  Marshman  6396 ^The  course  of  instruction 

given  in  them  is  of  a  character  resembling  the  course  pursued  in  the  Government  schools,  ib. 

6398 There  has  long  been  a  very  flourishing  proprietary  school  at  Calcutta  for  in- 
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fitruction  in  Englidi  nwuntained  by  a  native,  Trevelyan  6603 ^Description  of  the  class 

of  pupils  attending  the  proprietary  school  at  Calcutti,  ib.  6622 All  the  students  in  the 

native  proprietary  school  pay  more  or  less,  Marshman  6428. 

See  also  Education. 

Public  Buildings.     At  Umballah  appear  to  be  pretty  well  built,  Kennedy  7664 Also  the 

new  barracks  at  Dagshai  and  Lahore,  ib.  7665 Brick  is  used  at  Lahore,  stone  at  Dagshai, 

ib.  7666 ^The  bricks  used  are  generally  of  a  fair  quality,  ib,  7667 ^The  mortar  very 

good,  ib.  7668. 

Pub  Lie  Works.    There  is  a  record  of  all  public  works  carried  out  under  the  engineers  in  the 

chief  engineer's  office,  Alexander  978 It  is  an  office  record,  ib.  979 Lord  Hardinge 

put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  public  works  on  Sunday  without  trouble,  Keane  7968 

The  principal  works  carried  on  by  the  Indian  Government  have  boen  canals  and  roads, 

Thornton  7462 Statement  of  the  average  annual  expenditure  for  the  last  fifteen  years, 

ib.  7492,  7493 One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  cariying  on  works,  is  the  want  of  an 

efficient  supply  of  subordinate  overseers,  Kennedy  7565 There  are  two  ways  of  con- 
structing them,  the  one  by  contract,   the  other  by  private  agency;  reasons   why  the 

arrangements  of  the  contractor  are  always  superior,  w.  7656 Efforts  are  being  made 

with  a  view  to  the  extension  of  the  contract  system  in  Lidia,  ib.  7657 They  have  been 

established  with  success  in  some  parts  in  the  north-west;  thev  should  be  very  limited  in 

their  extent,  ib. Considers  that  contracts  will  be  taken  if  tenders  be  called  for  with 

judgment,  ib.  7659 In  India,  with  respect  of  contract  work,  a  great  deal  of  superin- 
tendence is  necessary,  ib.  7661. 

The  extent  of  public  works  in  India  cannot  be  judged  of  by  the  cost,  Sims  8741 

Which  is  generally  about  one-fifth  the  cost  in  this  country,  ib.  8744 In  proportion  as 

public  works  and  roads  have  been  improved,  the  condition  of  the  people  and  the  public 

revenue  have  also  been  improved,  ib*  8779 They  will  undoubtedly  have  a  powerful 

effect  in  mitigating  the  severity  of  famines,  t&.  8782. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  public  works  is  the  want  of  a  sufficient  superintending  and 

executive  department,  Sims  8795 The  natives  only  require  to  be  educated  and  trained 

to  make  most  efficient  superintendents,  ib.  8796 An  engineering  class  is  indispensably 

necessaiy  for  the  efficient  management  of  the  Public  Works  Department,  ib.  8801. 

With  regard  to  public  works  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  though  more  perhaps  might 
have  been  done  than  has  been  done,  a  great  deal,  much  more  than  is  generally  supposed, 

has    been  done,  Sims  8876 Public  works  are  a  great  deal  delayed  by  reference  to 

the  Supreme  Government,  ib.  8877  ;  and  see  8766-8774 There  are  many  works  in  the 

Madras  Presidency  which  would  justify  Government  in  raising  money  for  the  purpose  of 

executing  them,  ib.  8878 Public  works  in  Madras  have  been  cheaply  executed,  both  with 

reference  to  cost  in  this  countrj',  and  to  the  general  cost  of  works  in  India,  ib.  8886,  8887. 

Description  of  the  conditii-n  of  the  Province  of  Candeish,  with  reference  to  public  works. 

Trench  8914 And  of  the  ICemar,  a  non-regulation  district;  in  Nemar,  a  vast  deal  was 

done,  more  than  would  otherwise  have  been  done,  mainly  owing  to  its  being  a  non-regulation 

district,  ib.  8917 Statement  of  the  system  pursued  in  Nemar,  ib.  8917.  8930 The 

state  of  public  works  in  Guzerat  described,  ib.  8939 There  are  neither  roads  nor  bridges, 

and  the  ports  are  in  a  state  of  nature,  ib. In  Bombay  nothing  is  done  from  the  forms 

required  by  the  Military  Board  and  other  impediments,  U>.  8942. 

Fix)m  the  way  in  which  public  works  were  executed  in  Nemar  and  Ajmeer,  does  not 

consider  that  a  large  engineer's  staff  is  required,  i^r^ncA  8951 But  the  collector  should 

be  relieved  from  a  good  deal  of  minor  petty  detail,  ib. 

With  a  view  to  enabling  the  finances  of  India  to  meet  the  expense  of  public  wt)rks, 
would  recommend  doing  away  with  sinecures,  such  as  the  private  secretary  and  military 

secretary  to  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  French  8969 Also  the  Governor's  band,  ib.  8984 

A  saving  might  also  be  effected  by  remodelling  the  gaiTison  staff  of  the  Presidency,  ti. 

8986 And  dispensing  with  the  offices  of  military  secretary  and  Persian  interpreter  to 

the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Presidency,  ib.  8988 Would  also  transfer  the  public 

offices  of  the  Presidency  to  the  now  useless  barrack  in  the  Fort,  ib.  8989 Cannot  say 

how  far  the  points  suggested  are  applicable  at  Madras,  ib. Estimates  the  saving  at 

about  20,000/.  a  year,  ib.  8991. 

Would  recommend  that  the  sums  allowed  to  collectors  to  be  expended,  without  reference 

to  Government,  should  be  increased,  French  8994 And  in  their  construction,  would 

employ  natives  far  more  extensively  and  in  higher  positions,  ib.  8998 In  Nemar  the 

Europeans  and  natives  worked  exceedingly  well   together,  ib.  8999 The  Board  of 

FubUc  Works  at  Madras  is  combined  with  the  Revenue  Board,  and  is  totidly  distinct 
from  the  Military  Department,  Sims  8727— '— It  superintends  all  works  of  irrigation,  civil 
and  judicial  buildings,  and  roads,  U>.  8728. 

With  a  view  to  anv  large  and  comprehensive  system  of  improvements,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  reorganise  the  superintending  and  executive  Depaitment  of  Public  Works, 
and  augmenting  its  strength,  Sans  8868— —Concurs  generally  in  the  report  of  the  Cqiq- 

mission 
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'     mifision  of  Madras  upon  the  Public  Works   Department,  tb.  8871 Probably  the 

'     eontinuanoe  of  a  Board  is  the  best  system  for  Madras,  though  there  are  ^eat  advantages 

from  individual  a^ncy,  ft.  8872 ^There  are  great  advantages  in  combining  a  revenue 

ofSoer  with  an  engineer  officer,  ib.  8873 Is  not  sure  whether  attacliing  engineer  officers 

entirely  to  the  Ba&rd  of  Revenue  would  answer  as  well  as  the  new  Board  proposed  by 
the  Commissioners,  ib.  8875. 

Report  from  the  Board  of  Public  Works  on  the  experiment  of  employing  convict  labour 

in  the  construction  of  roads,  App.  (B.)  Third  Report,  p.  114 Extract  from  the  Minutes 

of  Consultation,  under  date  8  June  1847,  on  the  same  subject,  ib.  p.  117 Statement  of 

i;he  amount  expended  in  Public  Works  in  India,  in  each  year  from  1887-38  down  to  the 
latest  period  to  which  the  accounts  have  been  received,  App.  (C.)  Third  Report,  p,  176. 

See  also    Canals.         Embankments,       Engineer  Department       Irrigation.       Railways. 
Roads.         Ta7iks. 

Puggees.  They  are  found  in  almost  every  village  in  Gujerat,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  track 
offenders  by  their  footsteps,  fVilloughby  3117. 

Apta  Sanscrit  College.    Improvements  in  it  under  the  arrangements  of  Major  Candy,  Duff 

"Panchayet.     Is  provided  for  by  law,  fi2//2139 Punchayets  are  well  suited  to  a  simple 

state  of  society.  Perry  2797 But  there  is  no  legal  power  of  enforcing  their  decrees,  ib. 

2798.  2803 See  also  Assessors.         Juries. 

"Pundits.     Are  the  Hindoo  law  oflScers  in  the  Company's  Courts ;  the  opinion  of  the  natives 

'    is  very  much  against  their  honesty,  Baillie  3f)93 They  enjoy  consideration  with  their 

countrymen  according  to  their  reputation  which  is  shown  by  the  number  of  pupils  that  they 
have  under  them,  Wilson  7226 Believes  that  reputation  for  great  learning  constitutes 

•  a  pundit ;  Aey  are  not  created  by  any  authority,  Cameron  7340. 

Punjab,  Is  governed  by  a  code  drawn  tip  by  the  Board  of  Administration,  by  direction  of 
Lord  Dalhousie,  and  is  comprised  in  about  fifteen  foolscap  pages ;  it  is  found  to  work 
exceedingly  well,  Marshman  5093 Believes  that  the  criminal  code,  code  of  civil  pro- 
cedure, and  the  revenue  system  in  the  Punjab,  is  the  same  as  in  Khytal,  Campbell  3828. 

Purchasers  of  Land,  They  are  subject  to  great  litigation  upon  questions  as  to  the  valicfity 
of  tenure,  and  from  the  boundaries  being  undefined ;  there  is  great  diflBculty  in  the  way 

of  evidence.  Wise  5249-5254 Suits  are  brought  even  in  the  case  of  estates  bought 

at  Government  sales,  ib.  5250. 

R. 

Ma  IL  wa  YS.     There  is  a  proposition  for  a  railway  from  Diamond  Harbour  to  Calcutta,  Melvill, 

J.  C.  1503 Advantages  of  establishing  them  in  India ;  they  will  be  the  greatest  destroyers 

of  caste  and  the  greatest  missionary  of  all,  Trevelyan  6792 And  the  greatest  means  of 

diffusing  the  English  lajiguage,  ib.  6793. 

When  extended  into  the  cotton  districts  they  will  open  an  immense  source  of  supply,  and 
enable  the  cotton  of  India  to  compete  very  successfully  with  the  cotton  of  America, 

Crawford  1657 Improvements    in    the  cultivation   of  it  will   naturally  follow,  ib. 

1861. 

About  thirty  miles  are  completed  in  the   Bombay  territory,  Thornton  7506 And 

the  first  section  of  the  Bengal  Railway  is  nearly  completed,  ib,  7507 They  are  bemg 

constructed  by  private  companies,  ib.  7509-- — With  a  guarantee,  ib. Amount  of  the 

'   guarantee,  ib.    7510 European  Governments  never  work  so  well  as  private  com- 

,   panies,  »&.  7513 Statement  of  the  lines  projected,  ib.  7515. 

You  cannot  make  India  an  exporting  country  without  railways,  Thornton  7559 

Railway  tunnelling  would  cost  about  4/.  Is.  per  yard  forward,  Kennedy  7599. 

Statement  of  what  has  been  projected  with  regard  to  railways  in  India,  Kennedy  7700 

et  seq. And  of  the  principles  upon  which  railways  in  India  ought  to  be  based,  ib.  7702 

Regulating  features  of  the  country  described,  ib. And  effect  of  a  proper  system  of 

railways  as  regarded  in  a  military  point  of  view,  ib. Statement  of  a  system  of  railways 

•  recommended,  ib.  7703.  7752-7754 The  twelve  projects  suggested  woidd  embrace  5,177 

miles,  at  an  average  cost  of  5,000/.  per  mile,  ib.  7703 A  line  into  the  Deccan  is  highly 

important,  ib.  7752 It  is  not  necessary  in  India  to  aim  at  a  high  rate  of  velocity,  io. 

7704 The  principle  should  be  to  run  the  fewest  trains  possible,  with  the  heaviest  loads 

j)ossibIe,  at  a  moderate  speed,  ib. And  give  the  engine  the  greatest  possible  advantage 

with  reference  to  inclines,   ib. ^The  vaUey  lines   will  generally  be  the  cheapest,  ib. 

7705.  7713. 

With  r^ard  to  the  Bombay  Railway,  would  prefer  a  sea-coast  line  to  ascending  the 

Ghauts,  Kennedy  7706-7708 It  would  require  a  base  of  ninety  miles  to  ascend  the 

great  Ghauts  with  a  dope  of  1  in  330,  ib.  7709 Would  prefer  facing  any  diflSculty 

"  rather  than  going  up  1,700  feet,  ib.  7714 Would   prefer  a  level  line  at  a  cost  of 

:   14,000/.  per  mile  to  a  steep  Ime  at  7,000/.  per  mile,  7751 There  would  be  no 

(20— Ind.)  x2  diflSculty^ 
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difliculty  in  dealing  with  an  ordinary  river,  Kennedy  7716 Does  not  apprehend  difficulty 

from  inundations,  ib.  7719 The  mouths  of  the  Jumma  and  Soane  should  be  left  as 

breaks  for  the  present,  ib.  7721 The  inconvenience  would  be  less  in  India  than  else- 
where, and  after  all  it  is  a  question  of  expense,  ib,  7722 Does  not  recommend  per- 
manent breaks  to  be  left  in  the  lines,  ib.  7724 Does  not  apprehend  difficulty  from  the 

tracts  of  sand  on  the  banks  of  riveri,  ib. 

With  regard  to  the  possibility  of  executing  railways  in  India  by  private  contract,  is 
of  opinion  that  if  a  prudent  and  economical  course  is  adopted,  the  first  railway  whidi 
opens  and  povs  well  will  settle  the  question  in  favour  of  private  enterprise  ;  otherwise  a 

company  will  always  require  a  guarantee  from  Government,  JTennedf^  7727 Such  a 

guarantee  is  essential  until  experience  is  obtained,  Uk  7728 If  judicious  superintendence 

IS  exercised,  ample  remuneration  will  be  derived  from  the  Calcutta  line  ib,  7729 Pro- 
poses single  lines  invariably,  excepting  the  first  forty  miles  from  Calcutta,  ib.  7734 But 

would  take  ground  enough  for  two  lines,  ib,  7735 Iron  sleepers  would  be  the  best,  ib. 

7737 The  expense  would  not  be  very  great,  ib.  7738 Ihe  average  expense  of  a 

single  line  would  be  about  5,(XK)/.  a  mile,  ib.  7740 The  system  in  India  is  clear  of 

many  expenses  which  occur  in  England ;  recommendations  in  order  to  secure  the  greatest 

possible  economy  in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  railways,  ib.  7742 uovem- 

ment  gives  the  land,  whicli  thev  buy  of  the  Zemindar  at  the  rate  of  500  /.  per  mile,  ib.  7743, 
7743 About  fourteen  or  fifteen  acres,  ib.  7744. 

A  railway  from  Allahabad  to  the  Upper  Provinces  would  run  very  nearly  in  the  line  of 

the  intended  canal  irrigation,  Kennedy  7767 It  would  not  be  desirable  to  combine  the 

two,  ib.  7768 It  is  to  be  hoped  that  railways  will  enable  cotton  to  be  brought  from 

the  interior  at  a  price  to  allow  it  to  be  exported  with  profit,  Simt  8811. 

The  Madras  Railway  was  commenced  on  the  9th  of  June,  Sims  8827 Will  be  about 

380  miles  long,  8829 And  by  connecting  the  two  coasts,  will  secure  a  fine  weather 

coast  accessible  for  vessels  at  all  seasons,  and  be  of  great  value  for  commercial  purpose^ 
ib.  8830 It  will  also  be  useful  in  a  political  point  of  view,  ib. In  enabling  Govern- 
ment to  keep  the  European  regiments  in  a  healthy  climate,  ib.  8830,  8831 It  will  cost 

about  6,000  /.  a  mile,  ib.  8832 For  a  single  line,  i*.  8833 Though  the  land  taken 

and  the  width  of  the  bridges  will  be  suiBScient  for  a  double  line,  if  necessary,  ib.  8834 
Five  ieet  six  inches  is  the  uuifoim  gauge  for  all  railways  in  India,  ib,  8835. 

The  natives  of  the  south  of  India  uill  use  the  railway  if  they  are  carried  sufficiently 

cheap,  Sims  8843 Apprehends  no  difiBculty  from  caste,  ib.  8844 Expects  to  reduce 

the  carriage  of  goods  to  tliree  halfpence  per  ton  per  mile,  ib.  8845 ^The  calculations  of 

profit  are  chiefly  upon  goods  traflSc,  ib.  8847. 

Is  of  opinion  that  railways  can  be  more  economically  constructed  by  Government  than 

by  a  private  company,  Sims  8881 The  chief  objection  to  the  Indian  companies  is  the 

guaranteed  interest,  ib.  8882 ^Thinks  the  peculiar  facilities  afiTorded  by  India  for  the 

construction  of  railways  would  be  more  easily  obtained  if  the  works  were  executed  by 

Government,  ib.  8884 Government  having  retained  the  control  and  superintendence 

might  with  advantage  have  executed  the  works  with  the  diance  of  the  profits,  ib.  8885 

Practical  railway  engineers  must  have  been  sent  out  from  this  country   at  the 

.  commencement,  ib,  8888 If  two  or  more  railways  were  sanctioned  for  the  same  Presi- 
dency, the  competition  would  lead  to  very  injurious  consequences,  ib.  8890,  8891. 

Railway  prospects  in  Guzerat  described,  French  8958  et  seq. ^The  line  recommended 

would  flank  the  Ghauts,  ib.  8962,  8963 Could  be  constructed  and  worked  at  less 

expense  than  lines  crossing  the  Ghauts,  ib.  8964 It  is  not  very  circuitous,  ib.  8965 

Opinion  that  the  introduction  of  railways  would  enable  a  vast  reduction  to  be  made  in  the 

army,  and  facilitate  its  operations,  ib.  8966 The  Govemor-generars  idea  of  railways, 

as  just  publislied,  would  be  the  best  means  of  facilitating  trade  between  Malwa  and  Bombay, 
ib.  9006. 

Statement  of  the  Railways  in  India,  with  Map,  App.  (C.)  Third  Report^  p.  173. 

See  also  Cotton.        Pid>lic  Works. 

Rajah.    The  title  has  never  been  conferred  at  Bombay,  WiUoxighby  3299. 

Rajpootanah.  The  Civil  Government,  especially  of  Adjmeer,  is  exceedingly  well  managed, 
but  not  better  than  the  North-western  I^rovinces,  Marshman  5066« 

Rations,    Are  now  on  a  very  good  scale  indeed,  Alexander  1276. 
See  also  Commissariat. 

Reading  Clubs  and  Libraries.  Have  been  established  in  Calcutta  within  the  last  three  or 
four  years,  Marshman  6425. 

Records  of  India.  The  arrangement  of  them  in  tlie  way  adopted  in  the  Public  Becord  Depart* 
ment  under  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  in  England  recommended,  Tretfdyan  6879. 

Recruiting.     In  India  recruiting  is  by  voluntary  enlistment  without  bounty,  MelviU  63 

The  enlistment  is  for  unlimited  service,  ib.  64 ^But  in  Bengal  upon  the  understanding 

tlmt  they  are  not  to  go  beyond  the  sea,  ib.  71 There  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaising 

•  recruits^ 
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recruits,  Melmll  83 ^Is  of  opinion  that  the  natives  would  enlist  for  general  service  as  soon  as 

for  limited,  Viscount  Oough  696 ITie  Governor-general  has  allowed  ten  men  per  company 

to  be  recruited  in  the  Punjaub,  t6.  735 Each  commanding  officer  recruits  for  his  own 

regiment,  Alexander  1187. See  also  Army. 

Reeve,  Henry,  Esg.    Is  R^istrar  of  the  Privy  Council,  5560 ^And  has  attended  the  sit- 

tinjjs  of  the  Juaicial  Committee  for  some  time  past,  5561. 5573 Sir  John  Peter  Grant*s 

case  was  before  the  Judicial  Committee  existed,  5562 In  cases  of  special  reference  the 

Committee  of  Council  do  not  sit  exactljr  as  a  Court  of  Appeal  and  give  judgment,  but 
their  opinion  is  embodied  in  a  report  which  is  submitted  to  the  Queen  in  Council,  and, 
together  with  the  Act  of  Council  approving  of  it,  would  be  transmitted  to  the  Board  of 

Control,  5564-5566 And  probably  forwarded  to  India,  5565 Report  and  order  in 

Sir  J.  P.  Grant's  case,  5567. 

The  attention  of  the  Judicial  Committee  has  been  turned  to  tlie  subject  of  appeals  from 
India,  and  certain  sujjgestions,  with  a  view  to  prevent^  delay  and^  arrear,  are  under  the 

consideration  of  the  Committee,  5568 Including  notice  in  India  that  the  expense  of 

prosecuting  appeals  here  will  no  longer  be  borne  by  the  Government,  5569 But  great. 

difficulties  arise  from  the  ignorance  of  the  parties  in  India  of  the  proceedings  carried  on  in 
their  names,  5570. 

So  far  as  the  Privy  Council  is  concerned,  there  is  no  delay  at  all.  5571—; — Great  delay 
is  caused  by  the  translation  of  the  papers  used  in  the  native  courts,  which  is  made  by  the 

officers  of  the  court  in  India,  and  certified  by  the  registrar  in  the  Sudder,  5571,  5572 

"WTien  agents  are  properly  instructed  and  provided  with  funds,  an  appeal  may  easily  be 
heard  in  a  year  and  sent  back,  5571,  5572. 

The  Judicial  Committee  is  sometimes  embarrassed,  especially  in  questions  of  fact,  from 
their  ignorance  of  the  law  as  administered  in  the  Mofussil,  5574 Of  which  the  expe- 
rience of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Courts  is  very  limited,  5575 An  enactment  would 

be  required,  and  might  be  framed  to  enable  a  gentleman  who  had  acted  as  judge  in  the 
IVlofussil  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  Judicial  Committee  to  hear  Indian  appeals,  5576,  5577 

It  would  be  a  great  improvement,  5584 ^The  subject  of  appeals  in  money  is  now 

limited  to  10,000  rupees  in  all  the  Presidencies ;  generally  speaking  they  are  of  vcr^  large 

value,  5578 The  return  laid  before  the  Committee  includes  all  arrears  existing  in 

1834;  5582. 

More  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Courts  have  been  reversed  than  of  the  Sudder  Courts, 
in  the  proportion  of  five  to  one ;  perhaps  because  the  Committee  did  not  feel  so  conversant 
with  Indian  jurisprudence  as  witn  questions  of  English  law,  which  are  chiefly  dealt  with 
in  the  Supreme  Courts,  5583. 

Regiment.     Regiments  ought  never  to  be  without  at  least  two  effective  captains,  Cotton  335. 

342 ^Would  be  satisfied  with  an  officer  to  each  company,  the  commandant  and  the 

adjutant,  ib.  337 If  the  Company's  regulations  were  adhered  to  the  number  of  officers 

to  each  regiment  would  be  sufficient,  tb.  338 By  the  regulations  one  field  officer  and 

two  captains  ought  always  to  be  pi*esent,  ih.  339 There  are  seldom  above  two  captains 

in  ^rrison,  or  above  four  in  the  field  with  the  ten  companies,  Viscount  Ghmgh  701 ^ITie 

native  regiments  are  always  at  their  full  complement  of  effective  men,  and  there  are  gene- 
rally meu  with  the  corps  ready  to  fill  up  any  vacancies,  ih.  704 ^Most  regiments  main- 
tain libraries,  Alexander  976 The  number  of  wives  allowed  to  go  with  a  regiment  has 

been  restricted ;  formerly  it  was  allowed  at  the  commanding  officer's  discretion,  ib.  1233. 

The  officer  in  command  has  the  same  authority  and  influence  as  formerly.  Pollock  452 

^The  adjutant-general  does  not  interfere  with  the  patronage  more  than  formerly,  ib.  453 

The  commanding  officer  has  the  patronage  of  the  native  officers,  so  far  that  he  recom- 
mends ;  and  his  i*ecommendation  is  attended  to  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  ib.  454 Does 

not  think  that  the  commanding  officers  are  more  interfered  with  than  formerly.  Viscount 

Gough  686 ^When  a  man  becomes  a  lieutenant-colonel,  he  must  have  the  command 

of  a  regiment,  and  of  course  there  are  some  of  them  unfit  for  duty,  ib.  687 Cannot 

avoid  having  some  officers  rejoining  their  regiments,  after  having  been  many  years  on  the 

staflT,  who  have  very  much  lost  the  routine  of  regimental  duties,  ib.  688 ^They  are  not 

often  shifted  from  one  regiment  to  another  in  the  Bengal  army,  ib.  715 Circumstances 

under  which  an  officer  would  be  shifted  against  his  will,  ib.  716 An  officer  succeeds  to 

the  commanil  of  a  regiment  by  seniority,  Alexander  1017 Objections  to  the  system,  ib. 

1018 Could  be  veiy  much  improved,  ib.  1021 The  European  remments  have 

suffered  materially  in  discipline  from  want  of  power  in  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  appoint 

the  best  fitted  to  command  them,  ib.  1023 ^The  more  useful  men  are  often  removed 

from  the  European  regiments,  and  placed  in  native  regiments  in  a  different  capacity. 

Viscount  Hardinge  2073 It  causes  rapid  promotion,  ib.  2074 Nothing  could  exceed 

the  good  conduct  of  the  Company^s  European  re^ments,  but  considers  tiie  Queen's  service 

preferable,  t*.  2050 Number  of  officers  attached  to  the  European  regiments,  ib.  2062 

Is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  men  than  in  the  Queen's  service,  ib.  2066. 

See  also  Army.         Officers.        Promotion. 
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Regimental  Bands.    The  cost  of  mwntaining  them  should  be  defrayed  by  Government,  aoi 

not  thrown  upon  the  officers^  Alexander  998 Are  to  a  great  extent  composed  of  East 

Indians,  Duff^\9Z. 

ItEGISTER  : 

Register  of  tlie  Sudder  Court, — It  is  his  duty  to  distribute  the  cases  among  tiie  judges, 

Reid^  2857 He  is  piud  by  a  fixed  salary,  ib,  2871 His  fees  are  carried  to  the 

account  of  the  Judicial  Department,  ib.  2879 As  register,  did  not  keep  a  large  sum  in 

court.;  all  money,  excepting  about  2,000  rupees,  was  made  over  to  the  sub-treasurer, 
i».  2875. 

Register  of  tJie  Provincial  and  ZiUak  Cwert*.— Functions  of  the  register  of  die  Pro- 
vincial C  ourt  described,  Reid  2897 He  had  not  to  give  any  decisions,  ib.  2898 ^The 

appointment  does  not  exist  now,  ib.  2899 As  registers  and  assistant  ri^isters  to  the 

Zillixh  judge,  young  men  obtained  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  practice  of  the  Zillah 

Courts,   Rgan  2405 The  register  of  the  Zillah  Court  is  a  civil  judge,  with  limited 

jurisdiction,  Rgan  2405  ;  Reid  2900 ^Which,  after  some  experience,  was  extended  up 

to  1,000  rupees,  ib. Upon  the  report  of  the  judge,  t6.  2901 When  a  register  had 

extra  powers  in  civil  matters,  he  generally  got  extra  powers  in  criminal  matters  also, 
ib.  2903, 

TheoflSce  was  abolished  byLord  W.Bentinck,  Reid  2904  ;Marshman  5126;  Caldecott  5546 

Registrars  were  assistant  judues,  with  limited  jurisdiction,  Reid  2900;  Caldecott  5546 

-There  were  great  differences  of  opinion  at  the  time  as  to  the  propriety  of  abolishing 


the  office,  Halliday  3443 The  system  of  register  and  assistant  register  acted  well,  Reid 

2935 -Would  be  very  glad  to  see  the  office  of  register  re-established,  Halliday  3443 

But  not  with  mere  ministerial  employment,  ib,  3445 Would  not  return  to  the  old 

-  system  of  register,  Caldecott  5546 Suggestions  instead,  ib. 

The  abolition  of  the  office  has  removed  the  only  means  a  man  had  of  acquiring  legal 

knowledge  in  the  Company's  Courts,  Reid  2931 The  judges  ai-e  not  so  fit  for  their 

offices  now,  ib.  2933 Before  appointing  a  young  man  to  the  office,  if  re-established,  he 

should  have  a  practical  acquidntance  with  the  Revenue  Department;  then  carry  bim  on 
in  the  Judicial  Department  only,  Halliday  3450. 

i       The  re-establishment  of  the  office  is  generally  desired  throughout  the  Gangetic  Provinces, 

Marshman  5126 Duties  of  the  office  descrii>ed,  ib,  5127-5129 ^The  re-establislmient 

of  it  would  prevent  a  great  deal  of  corruption,  ib.  5130 And  a  man  before  attaining 

'.   the  office  of  civil  judge  would  be  well  acquainted  with  the  law  he  had  to  administer,  ib. 

At  |)resent  a  man  is  called  upon  to  decide  appeals  from  men  far  better  acqusdnted  with 

the  law  than  he  is,  ib.  5126 He  has  at  present  to  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  his 

sheristadar,  who  is  almost  universally  corrupt,  ib.  5128. 

Register  of  the  Supreme  Court,— His  fees  are  charged  as  a  per-centage;  it  used  to  be 

five  per  cent,  at  Bombay,  and  is  so  now.  Perry  2738 Since  Sir  Thomas  Turton's  case. 

Government  have  taken  the  appointment  of  the  officer  into  their  own  hands,  «&.  2745 

At  Calcutta  he  gets  three  per  cent.,  2746 He  is  still  responsible  to  Government,  and 

^  has  to  famish  laige  securities,  ib.  2747. 

See  also  Administration  of  Justice.         Civil  Service.         Courts  of  Justice.  Judges. 

Judicial  TVaining.        Native  Agency. 

Regulation  Provinces.  Are  governed  by  the  Comwallis  Code,  which,  with  improvements, 
consists  of  twelve  folio  volumes  of  regulations,  circular  orders  explanatory  of  them,  and 
five  or  six  volumes  of  reports,  in  all  some  seventeen  or  eighteen  volumes,  Marshnian  5079 

It  is  very  voluminous  and  intricate,  ib.  5080  et  seq. The  ancient  regulations  are 

simple  in  style,  but  deficient  in  precision,  ib.  5087 The  more  recent  may  be  very 

precise,  but  they  are  not  near  so  intelligible  to  the  natives  as  the  old  laws,  ib.  5087 In 

those  enncted  during  the  last  sixteen  years,  the  same  words  are  not  used  to  express  the 
same  meaning  throughout,  ib.  5089 Consolidation  would  be  most  desirable,  ib.  5091 

'  The  present  code  is  too  voluminous,  and  the  system  of  law  too  technical,  ib.  5092 

In  the  non- Regulation  Provinces  they  have  a  more  simple  code,  which  was  formed  under 
Lord  Dalhousie's  direction,  and  is  comprised  in  about  fifteen  foolscap  pages ;  it  is  found  to 

answer  exceedingly  well,  ib.  5093 There  are  thirty-one  Regulation  Provinces  in  the 

north-west,  Thornton  7552. 

See  also  Administration  of  Justice.         Code.         Laws. 

Regulations  of  1827.     Apply  principally  to  procedure.  Perry  2655 Are  so  short  and 

jejune  that  they  leave  the  whole  thing  very  much  in  the  power  of  the  judge,  ib. 

Regulations.  That  of  Lord  William  Bentinck  in  1832,  abrogating  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the 
Hindoo  law  in  case  of  conversion,  could  scarcely  have  been  overlooKed  or  mistaken  by  the 
natives,  Marshman  6513. 

Regulation    No.  21  of  1850   does   not  contemplate   anything   more   than  Lord  W 

Bentinck's  Act,  Marshman  6506 Probable  operation  of  the  regulation  with  regard  to 

any 
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any  horrible  offence  which  would  exclude  from  caste,  irrespective  of  conversion  to 
Christianity,  Marshman  6519 ^The  want  of  a  clause  enabling  the  courts  to  award  compen- 
sation in  certain  cases,  is  certainly  an  omission,  ib,  6522 Tlve  agitation  against  it  was  got 

up  by  those  connected  with  the  Landowners*  Society,  and  who  now  form  the  society  of  British 

India,  ib,  6537 ^It  was  confined  to  Calcutta,  the  attempts  to  rouse  the  country  having 

f^led,  ib. ^The  object  of  the  regulation  was  to  protect  rights  of  conscience,  ib,  6539. 

Reidy  John  Fleming  Martin^  Esq.     Held  office  in  India  for  thirty-one  years,  2809 

Always  in  the  Judicial  Department;  for  the  last  ten  years  was  judge  of  the  Sudder  Court 

at  Calcutta,  2810 Left  India  in  1847;  2811 Thinks  the  administration  of  justice 

in  India  is  as  favourable  as  circumstances  will  admit,  2812 Delay  is  the  chief  defect, 

2813,  2814 There  are  not  many  technicalities,  2816. 2818 A  great  deal  of  the  delay 

is  owing  to  the  people,  2817 ^The  decisions  of  the  native  judges  are  very  good,  2819 

But  cannot  say  much  for  their  integrity,  2820 Generally  speiiking,  there  is  great  laxity 

of  morality  among  the  natives,  2835 ^But  if  well  looked  after,  they  make  very  good 

judges,  2837 And  when  fit  for  it  might  be  more  extensively  employed,  2916 Upon 

the  whole  their  character  has  improved  of  late  years,  2925 Does  not  think  that  educa- 
tion has  had  much  influence  upon  the  moral  character  of  the  natives,  2917-2920 The 

Moonsiffs  are  generally  taken  from  the  middling  class  of  men,  2927-2929 ^The  vakeels 

in  the  Moonsiffs'  courts  are  very  bad,  2826,  2827 Vakeels  rarely  appear  in  criminal 

cases,  2828. 

The  jury  system  in  India  is  quite  futile;  it  is  a  misnomer  to  call  them  juries,  2829-2833 

They  merely  sit  as  assessors,  2832 — —Respectable  natives  will  not  come  forward, 

2834. 

An  immense  expense  is  incurred  in  stamped   paper;  there  are  stamps  for  the  most 

trivial  complaint,  2839-2843 They  cause  frequent  delay,  and  are  a  great  burden  upon 

the  suitors,  2844-2847 The  stamp  duties  are  lower  in  the  Moonsiffs  courts,  2846 

The  great  body  of  the  people  are  litigious,  2844.  2852. 

The  circulars  issued  by  the  Sudder  arc  binding  on  the  inferior  courts,  and  are  some- 
times explanatory  of  the  law,  and  sometimes  they  contain  rules  of  practice,  2848-2851— — 
Formerly  all  the  judges  used  to  decide  upon  such  circular  orders ;  but  latterly  the  English 
department  was  placed  under  one  judge,  and  he  did  almost  all  the  work  of  that  department; 
he  could  take  the  opinion  of  his  brethren  upon  any  circular  order  he  wished  to  be  passed, 

2860,   2861 ^A  witness   cannot  be   called  in    without  his  diet    money  being   paid, 

2864 It  is  fixed  by  a  list  prepared  in  each  district,  2865 ^There  is  no  taxing-master  ; 

the  costs  are  drawn  out  from  the.  paper,  and  appended  to  the  decree,  2867 The  register 

is  paid  by  a  fixed  salary,  2871.  2874 His  fees  are  carried  to  the  account  of  the  Judicial 

Department,  2879. 

The  fees  of  the  court  are  very  high,  2864 ^The  pleaders'  fees  were  a  certain  per- 
centage settled  among  themselves,  2862 The  costs  are  usually  governed  by  Regulation  1 

of  1814 ;  2869 The  only  fee  taken  for  the  Government  was  the  stamp,  2880 Has 

always  understood  that  costs  were  larger  in  the  Supreme  Court  than  in  the  Sudder,  2885. 

Cannot  reduce  the  number  of  appeals ;  there  are  only  two ;  one  upon  the  merits,  an 

appeal  of  right ;  the  other,  the  special  appeal,  upon  points  of  law  only,  2853-2856 

Manner  of  transacting  the  appellate  business  in  the  Sudder  described,  2857-2859 If  it 

is  followed  by  affirmance  it  is  an  appeal  to  a  single  judge,  2885-2887. 

Statement  of  the  education  at  Haileybury  in  witness's  time,  2890-2893 And  of  the 

subsequent  training  in  India,  2895-2903 Was  first  assistant  to  a  magistrate,  2894 

^Then  register  of  the  Provincial  Court,  ib. Duties  of  the  register  stated,  2897, 

2898 Next  register  of  the  Zillab,  and  as  such  a  civil  judge  with  limited  jurisdiction, 

2900 And  after  that  entered  the  Sudder  as  first  assistant  to  the  register,  2903 Lord 

W.  Bentinck  abolished  the  registers  and  substituted  the  principal  Sudder  Amins  and  native 

agency,  2904 Object  of  the  change,  2910 Considers  that  the  old  plan  Jeas  better, 

2905-^ — It  acted  very  well,  2931 ^The  judges  are  not  now  so  fit  for  their  offices  as 

when  the  office  of  register  existed,  2931-2933 A  man  may  now  be  placed  upon  the 

bench  who  has  never  seen  a  single  suit  decided,  2906,  2907 The  only  training  a  judge 

now  receives  is  the  quasi  judicial  training  in  the  collector's  office,  2908,  2909 The 

decisions  of  the  revenue  officers  are  matters  of  appeal  to  the  regular  courts,  29 12,  2913 . 

Would  employ  natives  in  higher  judicial  offices  when  they  become  fit  for  it,2916 But 

you  must  improve  them  in  point  of  morals  before  you  can  do  much  good,  2917 On  the 

whole  the  character  of  the  native  judges  has  improved  of  late  years,  2925. 

There  is  great  want  of  proper  judicial  training  in  India,  2921 The  judges  might  be 

better  educated ;  but  the  plan  goes  on  very  well  as  it  is,  2922 ^Thinks  the  natives 

prefer  European  decisions,  2930 A  man  can  never  be  a  really  good  civil  judge  unless 

he  has  had  experience  as  a  collector;  is  in  favour  of  an  interchange  between  the  revenue  and 
judicial  departments,  2938-2943. 

Never  found  difficulty  in  administering  the  law,  arising  from  the  state  of  the  law  itself, 

2944-2947 In  civil  cases  the  law  of  tne  defendant  was  the  law  administered,  2948- 
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2950 In  criminal  cases  the  Mussulman  law  was  the  principal  law,  2950-2957 

As  modified  by  the  iwulations^  2951 ^The  law  is  scattered  through  a  large  number  of 

regulations,  and  a  co<&  would  have  been  very  convenient,  2958 A  code  of  procedure 

would  be  a  very  great  advantage,  2959 A  code  would  be  much  better  prepared  in  India 

than  in  this  country,  2961 Mr.  Macaulay's  code  was  circulated  for  opmions,  2962 

Having  the  judges  of  the  Sudder  and  Supreme  Courts  in  the  Le^slative  Council,  would 
be  an  improvement,  2965. 

Religious  Instruction,    The  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  religious  books  are  taught 
for  secular  purposes,  in  order  to  raise  up  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  law  ofhcers,  fFise  7084 

Hindoo  religion  is  not  taught  directly  in  the  Sanscrit  College,  Cameron  7424 But 

it  was  found  impossible  to  gee  nd  of  it  altogether,  ib,  7425 European  science  is  directly 

antagonistic  to  it,  but  not  quite  inseparable,  ib,  7431,  7432. 

Government  is  unable  altogether  to  carry  out  its  principle  of  strict  neutrality  in  regard 
to  matters  of  religion  in  the  Sanscrit  Colleges  and  in  the  iVladrissa,  Alarshman  6458-6460 

Does  not  think  the  position  of  neutrality  assumed  by  the  Government  really  possible, 

Keane  7909 Religion  does  not  form  a  prominent  branch  of  study  in  the  Government 

seminaries,  as  in  the  missionary  institutions,  Trevelyan  6804 ^The  neutrality  of  Govern- 
ment would  be  infringed  by  teaching  the  Bible  in  the  native  schools,  ib,  6840 Never 

could  find  the  pledge  alleged  to  have  been  given  by  Government,  guaranteeing  to  the 

natives  free  and  undisturbed  exercise  of  their  refigion,  Marshman  6495 The  Government 

in  India  protects  the  rights  of  all  religions,  but  acknowledges  none  as  the  established 
religion  of  the  country,  ib.  6553  et  seq. 

Eeligion  is  entirely  excluded  from  all  Government  institutions ;  much  the  same  rule 
is  followed  in  the  native  proprietary  schools,  but  all  the  missionary  institutions  openly  and 

constantly  teach  Christianity,  Marshman  6435 ^The  neutrality  of  the  Government  has 

not  been  without  advantage  to  the  missionaries,  ib.  6444 Kit  were  attempted  to  intro- 
duce religious  instruction  into  the  Hindoo  College  at  Calcutta,  the  native  members  of  the 

Board  would  resign,  ib.  6448 It  would  almost  dose  the  institution  for  a  time,  tft.  6449 

It  would  cause  a  great  withdrawal  of  the  natives  from  co-operation  in  the  management 

of  the  Gt)vernment  institutions,  Trevelyan  6808. 

Lord  William  Bentinck's  views,  on  leaving  India,  on  the  subject  of  religious  neutrality, 

Trevelyan  6800 It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  maintain  inviolate  that  fundamental 

principle  of  our  Government,  ib.  6799 ^And  that  the  natives  should  not  be  led  to 

suppose  that  there  is  any  wish  on  the  part  of  Government  to  interfere  with  them.  Wise 

7033 ^I'he  less  the  Government  interferes,  the  greater  probably  will  be  the- progress  of 

religious  truth.  Bird  7144. 

The  only  safe  principle  upon  which  a  Government,  situated  like  that  of  India,  can 
proceed  is,  not  to  assume  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  any  religion,  Cameron  7406 Reli- 
gious outbreaks  have  occurred  among  the  Hindoos  at  Benares  and  elsewhere;  a  general 

outbreak  is  quite  possible,  Trevelyan  6798 Imprudence  on  the  part  of  the  Government 

in  matters  of  religious  opinion  referred  to,  ib.  6800,  6801. 

The  Hindoos  would  be  very  suspicious  if  a  course  of  religious  study  was  introduced 

by  Government,  Norton   6388 Its  exclusion  from  the  Government  institutions  has 

become  a  strong  party  question,  Marshman  6442 If  the  Bible  bad  been  originally 

introduced,  the  natives  would  liave  acquiesced  in  it,  but  the  lime  has  passed  when  it  could 

be  safely  introduced ;  would  not  recommend  introducing  it  now,  ib.  6442 Reli^ous 

instruction  was  not  given  in  Hooghly  or  Dacca  Colleges,  Wise  7026 Does  not  think 

that  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  finding  suitable  teachers,  Tucker  8293 Scripture 

instruction  is  allowed  in  the  schools  of  the  Mysore  Government,  ib.  8295-8300 In 

schools  in  the  Nizam's  territories,  and  also  in  the  schools  of  the  Rajah  of  Travancore,  ib. 

8294 ^The  condition  upon  which  Scripture  instruction  was  permitted  in  the  Kajah  of 

Travancore's  school  was,  that  the  other  pupils  should  not  lose  time  by  being  made  to  sit 

by  while  Scripture  instruction  was  given,  ib.  8301 Scripture  is  taught  in  this  school 

by  the  master,  an  Englishman,  who  was  formerly  a  seijeant  in  the  army,  ib.  8303. 

See  also  Bible.         Christianity.         Converts.        Education.        Missions. 

Religioxu    Tests.     Would  exclude  anything  of  the  kind  from   the  universities,    Cameron 
7346. 

Religious  Trusts.    The  prohibition  against  Government  administering  such  trusts  is  a  right 
regulation,  Trevelyan  6801. 

Remittances.    The  Company's  officers  can  make  remittances  to  Europe  through  the  Com- 
pany's treasury  to  an  amount,  graduated  according  to  rank,  from  507.  to  400/.  a  year, 

Melvill  143 Advantages  to  the  officer  in  so  remitting  his  money,  tb.  144  et  seq. It 

has  been  in  force  about  fifteen  years,  ib.  145 And  is  adopted  by  the  oflSoers  to  a  very  large 

extent,  ib.  148-150 Annual  amount  of  remittances  from  India  to  Europe,  Trevelyan 

6640. 
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Hent,    By  law  it  ought  to  be  estimated  according  to  the  nerik  or  local  rate,  Duff  6219 

Suits  concerning  rent  might  be  more  properly  decided  by  the  civil  judge  than  by  the 
collector,  ib.  4207. 

Reports^  §'c.  When  of  more  than  usual  interest,  should  be  published  in  the  Grovemment 
Gazette,  Trevelyan  6887. 

Resumption  Proceedings.    Have  not  necessarily  destroyed  the  remaining  ancient  gentry, 

Halliday  3627 bases  to  which  applicable,  ;J.  3628 Limitation  of  the  period,  %h. 

3629,  3630.  3636-3638 Effect  of  the  decision  of  the  Privy  Council  upon  the  question, 

zS.  3631-3634;  Pembertm  Leiah  3743-3745 The  Government  of  India  had  a  yery 

immediate  interest  in  the  result,  Pemberton  Leigh  3742 The  Government  were  quite 

entitled  to  resume  lands  illegally  held  without  payment  of  rent,  but  it  should  have  been  left 

to  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  Baillie  4061-4065 Does  not  think  that  they  have 

anything  to  do  with  the  insecurity  of  property,  Marshman  5204 The  resumption  cases 

were  tried  by  special  tribunals,  but  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the  civil  courts  would 
have  tried  them,  ib.  5206 They  have  now  ceased,  ib.  5204. 

The  resumption  regulations,  by  setting  aside  the  law  of  1793,  compel  parties  to  prove 
their  right  for  seventy  years  back,  which  is  quite  impossible;  and  unless  proved  by  docu- 
mentary evidence,  the  judge  is  bound  to  decide  in  favour  of  Government,  Wise  5255 

They  were  the  greatest  curse  the  Government  ever  inflicted  on  the  country,  ib.  5254 

Affect  all  land  in  Bengal,  ib.  5255 Have  covered  the  whole  country  with  forgery  and 

perjury,  ib. Have  shaken  the  confidence  of  peojple  in  the  Government,  ib,  5257 

The  issue  of  a  suit  is  a  matter  of  great  uncertainty,  ib.  5258. 

Revenue  in  India.  Three-fourths  of  it  consists  of  the  rent  of  land,  Hill  2114 If  the  in- 
stalments are  not  paid  by  sunset  of  the  day  on  which  due,  the  estate  is  forfeited,  and 

sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  Marshman  5201 This  rule  is  a  great  obstacle  to  Europeans 

purchasing  land  in  India,  ib. 

The  Government  revenue  is  payable  on  four  certain  fixed  days  in  each  year.  Wise  5262 
K  not  paid,  after  an  advertisement  of  thirty  days,  the  estate  is  sold,  ib.  5263 By 

Eublic  auction,  ib.  6265—  The  only  restriction  is,  the  Government  bid  up  as  far  as  they 
ave  a  claim,  after  which  it  is  left  to  others,  ib.  5266 Has  known  valuable  estates  sold 

for  one  rupee  to  the  Government;  there  being  no  bidders,  ib.  5267 The  rents  are  only 

received  in  the  Collector's  office,  ib.  5268 And  are  paid  in  solid  coin,  ib.  5270. 

Betum  of  the  receipts  from  the  opium  revenue  in  each  year  1834-35  to  1849-50, 
App.  (C),  Third  Report,  p.  168. 

Revenue  Department.  Every  civilian  should  commence  his  career  in  the  Revenue  Depart- 
ment,  Willoughby  2999 A  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  natives  is 

acquired  in  it,  Halliday  3442 it  affords  a  good  training  for  young -judicial  servants,  Duff 

4203,  4204 ^The  necessity  of  an  agency  of  a  high  order  will  be  eventually  very  nmch 

diminished,  Trevelyan  6589. 

Revenue  Officers.    Their  jurisdiction  is  conterminous  with  that  of  judge,  jffi/Z  2114 ^The 

revenue  officer,  of  whatever  grade,  was  the  official  president  of  the  Pergunnah  Courts,  as 
established  in  1831,  Caldecott  5436. 

Revenue  and  Judicial  Departments.    An  interchange  of  service  between  them  would  be  an 

improvement,  Reid  2939 Separating  them  would  secure  a  fair  average  of  men  in  each 

department,  Campbell  3956 Is  not  m  favour  of  separating  the  Revenue,  Magisterial, 

and  Judicial  Departments  at  once  and  from  the  beginning,  2>?j^  4203 Revenue  and 

judicial  matters  are  combined  in  the  same  functionary  in  the  Non-regulation  Provinces, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  separate  them,  in  order  to  have  an  efficient  system,  Campbell  3963. 
See  also  Civil  Service.         Judicial  and  Revenue  Departments. 

Rewah  Territory.  Never  heard  any  complaints  of  fees  levied  by  the  Rajah  of  Rewah  upon 
cotton  pas^g  through  his  territory,  Caldecott  5527. 

Rewards.  The  ability  of  the  local  government  to  reward  meritorious  native  officers  is  not 
so  great  as  is  desirable,  Willoug^  3296 Explanation  of  the  former  system  of  re- 
warding meritorious  service,  Alexander  1058 Rewards  for  distinguished  service  or 

good  conduct  are  certainlv  prized,  but  are  much  too  limited  by  their  small  number, 
ib.  1189. 

Rice.  The  general  price  of  rice  in  the  Mofussil  is  from  eight  annas  to  one  shilling  for  a 
maund,  or  80  lbs.,  Duff  6076. 

Rifles.  Three  or  four  of  the  native  regiments  are  [armed  with  rifles;  all  the  Goorka  re 
ments  have  them.  Viscount  Gough  757  Rifle  companies  are  also  attached  to  some  of  t 
regiments.  Viscount  Hardinge  2085. 

Roads.    In  the  western  provinces  of  India  the  roads  are  very  bad,  TTii^  5357 The 

Saugor  and  Nerbudda  territory  is  very  difficult  to  travel  in,  Caldecott  5477— There  are 
only  two  roads  practicable  for  wheeled  carriages  for  any  distance,  ib.  5511. 
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The  great  trunk  road  from  Allahabad  to  Delhi  19  a  magnificeiYt  road,  Caldecott  5528 

That  part  of  the  Allahabad  and  Benares  road  near  Benares  is  very  bad,  ib,  5531 Miraner 

of  making  cross  country  roads  explained*  iL  5532*5537 Ihe  traffic  along  the  roads 

always  proceeds  exactly  in  the  same  line,  5537 Greater  facilities  of  intercourse  would 

pay  the  Government  largely,  ib.  5538 But  it  is  pecuniarily  little  interested  in  de- 

vduiping  the  resources  of  the  country,  ib.  5540 The  roads  in  Bengal  are  in  an  impaired 

state,  Keane  7785 In  the  south  of  India,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  they  are  mere 

tracks,  Right  Rev »  Bishop  Spencer  8419. 

Tliere  is  a  fine  iron  bridge  near  Sailor,  Caldecott  5514.  5517 Statement  of  the  prin- 
cipal road  communications  in  India,  jniomton  7486,  7487,  7488 ^The  road  from  Cal- 
cutta to  Peshawur  is  about  1,500  miles  in  length,  ib.  7486 From  Calcutta  to  Delhi  is 

a  Macadamized  road ;  a  carriage  dawk  from  Calcutta  will  reach  Lahore  on  the  sixth  day 

at  an  average  speed  of  8  J  miles  an  hour,  ib.  7489 The  Dfelhi  road  is  available  for 

commercial  purposes,  ib.  7490 The  Calcutta  road  up  to  Delhi  cost  about  1,000/.  a 

mile,  and  it  costs  about  50,000  /.  a  year  to  keep  it  in  repair,  ib.  7495. 

The  Bombay  road  cost  about  330  /.  a  mile ;  it  is  a  £Eiir  weather,  not  a  Macadamized, 

road,   Thornton  7496 Doubts  if  it  is  remunerative,  ib.  7497 The  Government 

erect  the  travellers'  bungalows  along  the  great  lines  of  road,  ib.  7500. 

The  new  road  in  the  Himalayas  was  intended  to  ^t  rid  of  the  practice  in  the  Hill  States 
of  tribute  labour  for  the  conveyance  of  baggage,  Kennedy  7564.  7579 And  as  a  com- 
mercial road  between  the  plains  and  Thibet,  ib.  7564 It  was  ultimately  to  be  carried 

on  to  Ladak,  ib.  7565. 

Statement  of  the  course  pursued  in  forming  the  new  road  in  the  Himalayas,  Kennedy 

7565 ^It  is  impossible  to  do  what  is  requir^  in  India  at  the  high  rate  which  stich  worln 

usually  cost  under  the  Military  Board,  ib. There  are  about  3,000  or  4,000  miles  of 

good  metalled  roads  in  India,  ib. 'I  he  cheapness  of  land  and  labour  in  India  is  exceed- 
ingly favourable  to  the  construction  of  buch  works,  ib.  7671 Statement  of  the  system 

pursued  in  Cephalonia  with  a  view  to  economise  in  the  oonstmctioQ  of  road^  ib.  7575, 

7576 The  economy  proceeded  partly  from  the  mode  of  arranging  the  labour  and  partly 

from  the  mode  of  constructing  the  work,  ib.  7576 ^Estimated  the  expenditore  for  a 

road  in  the  Himalayas,  eighteen  feet  wide,  reduced  to  twelve  feet  at  cCfEi,  at  about  130  /. 

per  mile,  t*.  7580 Including  the  prepM^on  of  materials,  ib.  7581 Nature  of  the 

soil  described,  ib.  7582  et  seq. ^The  estimate  included  everything,  with  the  exception  of 

powder  for  blasting,  and  tools,  i^.  7586,  7587 The  maximum  inclination  of  slopes  was 

3  in  100,  ib.  7598 ^Expense  of  cutting  a  tunnel  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Simla,  ib. 

7599. 

In  hill  roads  the  chief  cost  is  in  the  formation ;  on  the  plains  the  cost  of  formation  is 
small,  that  of  metalling  considerable;  burnt  clay  is  usiudly  calculated  on  for  metal;  in 
some  districts  there  is  a  species  of  limestone  called  conker,  which  makes  a  good  surface, 

Kennedy  7607 ^The  metalled  part  is  about  fifteen  feet  wide,  ib.  7609 ^The  burnt  day 

stands  the  rains,  but  eooa  weara  with  heavy  traffic,  ib.  7610 It  makes  very  good 

roads,  French  9009 In  making  roads  with  bricks  it  is  better  to  pave  the  roads  with 

the  bricks  on  end,  Kennedy  7670. 

The  road  from  Calcutta  to  Allahabad  was  not  uniformly  good,  Kennedy  7614 Has 

timed  several  stages  between  AUahabad  to  Meerut^  by  horse  £iwk,  at  ten  miles  an  hour, 

ib.  7616,  7617 The  surface  is  chiefly  of  limestone;  there  are  r^ular  stage-waggons 

above  Allahabad,  ib.  7626,  7627 ^The  whole  road  from  Benares  to  Sfeerut  is  tery  good, 

ib.  7629. 

The  Central  Government  should  be  responsible  for  the  construction  and  repair  of  roads, 

Kennedy  7644 The  use  of  tribute  labour  is  justifiable,  in  the  first  instance,  for  their 

construction,  ib.  7644,  7645 But  their  maintenance  afterwazda  Ao\M  be  borne  by  the 

public  revenue,  ib.  7644 Govemneiii  ahoold  look  to  Uie  laying  out  of  cross  roads  as 

well  as  general  roads,  ib.   7646 Leaving  them  to  local  supenntendence,   ib. In 

India  everything  must  go  from  the  centre,  ib.  7648. 

The  roads  usually  travelled  over  in  IncEa  ore  jint  the  ordiaarr  field,  Kennedy  7674 

In  1810  there  were  literally  no  naade  foads  in  the  Madxai  Preaidenoy,  Sims  8785 Now 

300  or  400  miles  of  good  roads  have  been  made  and  many  passes  opened,  tA.  8786 

Down  to  1836,  the  Madras  roads  were  under  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  ib.S  791 

When  the  roads  were  placed  under  a  superintendent  and  two  assistants,  ib. It  would 

be  better  to  leave  them  under  superintendence  of  the  civil  engineers  of  the  divisions 
through  which  tliey  pass,  subject  to  the  general  control  of  the  Board  of  Works,  ib.  8793, 
8794 Witli  an  increased  establifSiment,  8794. 

The   formation  of  roads  has  had  the  effect  of  cheapening  carriage  very  much,  Sims 

8808 In  many  parts  it  may  be  the  means  of  enabling  cotton  to  be  exported  at  a 

profit,  ib.  8811 In  Tanjore  the  roads  were  chiefly  fijrmed  out  of  the  surplus  of  the 

Pagoda  fund,  when  the  Pagoda  endowments  were  administered  by  collectors,  ib.  8818 

That 
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Tlmt  connexion  has  now  c^ased^  A,  8819 And  the  cost  now  fnlle  upon  the  Govern* 

ment,  ib.  8825. 

There  are  very  few  roads  in  Candeish^  French  8898 Roads  in  the  Nemor  district 

stated,  1$.  8925 Observations  upon  the  trunk  roads  in  the  Bonibaj  Presidency,  ib,  8936 

In  all  Guzerat  there  are  but  a  few  miles  of  tolerably  dear  road,  ib.  S9^ The 

road  from  Ahmednugger  to  Bombay,  through  Poonah,  is  fair,  ib.  8943— -^-And  has 

greatly  increased  the  traffic,  ib»  8944 Good  roads  cannot  easily  be  made  leading  to  the 

ports  in  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  ib.  8957.  9007 ^The  best  thing  would  be  to  raise  and 

level  the  line  of  country  for  a  road,  ib.  8967.  9009 The  road  through  Berar  and  Can- 

deish  to  %Sui*at,  md  the  Isabarry  Pass,  could  be  made  a  very  excellent  road  for  a  small 
sum,  ib.  8961. 

If  good  roads  were  made,  the  system  of  transpcurt  by  pack  bullocks  would  be  done  aWfty 

with,  French  9017 Roads  will  do  much  to  make  India  an  exporting  country  and  a  vast 

oonsumer  of  English  manufactures,  ib.  9038 Candeiah  presents  peculiar  tiicilities  for 

the  construction  of  roads;  in  Guzerat  the  difficulty  is  the  want  of  material,  ib.  9039. 

Road  makinn  in  the  Hills.     Principles  and  rules,  having  special  reference  to  the  new  road 

from  KaUca,  vi&   Simla,  to  Kunawnr    and   Thibet,   App.  (A.)    Third  Report Rules 

for  superintendents  and  overseers.  No.  II.  App.  (A.)  Third  Report 

Statement  of  the  different  trunk  roads  in  India,  with  map,  App.  (C.)  Third Repcrt^p All. 

See  also  Cotton.        Public  fForh. 

Roman  Catholics.     There  are  Roman-catholic  chaplains  at  the  different  stations.  Right  Rev. 

Bishop  Carr  8096 ^^^7  sometimes  go  into  the  field  with  a  laige  force,  ib.  8096 

Their  salaries  ib.  8097 Believes  that  they  are  i^pointed  by  their  own  bishops,  ib.  8098 

. Number  of  the  Roman-catholics  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  ib.  8118 They  are 

chiefly  of  the  lower  classes,  ib.  8138 They  are  reserved,  and  do  not  much  like  to  enter 

into  conversation  on  the  subject  of  religion  with  Protestants,  ib.  8140. 

The  Roman-catholic  priests  have  much  improved  of  late  years.  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Carr 

8122 ^They  are  bom  European  and  natives,  ib.  8123 There  is  a  schism  among 

them  as  to  their  relation  to  the  Archbishop  of  Goa  or  the  Vicar-apostolic  of  the  Pope, 
^,  3127 — —Their  claims,  and  the  position  of  the  British  Government  towards  them,  ib. 

8131 Of  late  years  they  have  made  scarcely  any  conversions   among  the  natives, 

*.  8139. 

Is  not  aware  of  any  direct  missionary  efforts  made  by  the  Roman-catholics,  Tuder 

8355 The  natives   have  a  very  low   opinion   of  their   Christianity,  ib.  8366 Is 

inclined  to  attribute  the  discontiimance  of  the  Roman-catholic  missions  to  the  divisions 

existing.between  the  Goa  priests  and  those  under  the  Vicars-apostolic,  ib.  8359 The 

disputes  relate  to  property,  iS.  8360 They  have  not  made  many  converts  in  India, 

Marshman  5049.  5051. 

See  also  Conversions.         Missions. 

Roorhee  College^     It  is  a  civil  and  military  college  lately  established,  Abbott  6728 Is  an 

engineering  collie,  Thornton  5994 To  instruction  in  pure  science  practical  instruction 

in  industrial  purposes  is  added,  Marshman  6414 It  is  called  the  College  of  Civil 

Engineering,  ib. ^The  same  plan  has  been  followed  by  Colonel  Napier  at  Lahore,  ib. 

Runjeet  Sing.     Attached  exti-aordinary  value  to  an  English  letter  which  he  received  from 

Lord  Ellenborough,  Trevelyan  6685 He  had  considerable  difficulty  in  making  head 

against  the  religious  war  stirred  up  by  Syyid  Ahmed,  ib.  6796. 

JHustication.     Has  been  introduced   at  Addiscombe   with   great   advantage,  Pasley  5738. 
5761,  5762. 

Rya9h  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward.    Was  sworn  in  as  a  Puisne  Judge  in  India  in  1827,  as  Chief 
Justice  in  December  1833,  and  rerigned  in  January  1842 ;  was  nearly  fifteen  years  in  India, 

2364 Some  improvements  have  taken  place  m  the  law  within  the  last  twenty  years, 

but  certainly  not  such  as  were  contemplated,  2365 In  1829  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  com- 
plained of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  result  of  a  long  Corresjpondence 
was  suggestions  for  the  amalgamation  of  the  Supreme  and  Sudder  Courts,  the  formation 

of  a  code,  and  the  establishment  of  a  legislative  council,  2356 In  the  Act  of  1833 

very   enlarged   powers  of  legislation   were   given,   ih. The  Law   Conomission  was 

appointed  under  that  Act  of  Parliament,   2367 Proceedings  of  the  Conunissionein?, 

ib. They  finished  a  criminal  code  in  1837 ;  steps  taken  with  reference  thereto,  2357- 

2366 A  code  of  criminal  procedure  was  framed  by  the  Criminal  Law  Commissioners 

and  sent  home,  2381. 

The  non-liability  of  Europeans  to  the  Company's  courts  should  be  altered,  2367 

There  would  be  difficulty  in  providing  juries,  2368- — But  would  not  object  to  be  tried 

by  some  of  the  Company's  judges  in  the  Mofusril,  2369 Never  was  at  a  trial  before  a 

(Jompany's  judge,  2379.  , 
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Ryan,  Right  Hon.  Sir  JSiirarrf— continued. 

A  dvil  code  would  be  desirable  ;  in  the  Mofussil  the  law  is  personal ;  the  English  law, 
Hindoo  law,  and  the  Mahomedan  law  is  administered ;  in  all  other  cases  it  is  the  law  of  the 

defendant,  2381,   2382 The  Armenians  are  owners  of  large  zemindaries  in  the 

Mofussil,  where  there  is  no  law  for  them ;  it  has  long  been  a  subject  of  complaint ;  steps 

taken  with  reference  thereto,  2383-2389 Means  of  acquinng  a  knowledge  of  the 

Hindoo  and  of  the  Mahomedan  kw,  2391-2400. 

At  the  establishment  of  the  Mayor's  Court  in  Calcutta,  in  1726,  all  the  English  statute 

and  common  law  up  to  that  time  was  introduced  into  India,  2401 Subsequentlj  such 

Acts  only  as  are  specifically  extended  to  India  have  force  there,  2402 It  is  a  great 

defect,  2403. 

Would  be  difficult  to  introduce  more  competent  persons  to  administer  the  law  in  the 

Company's  courts  in  the  Mofussil,  2404 Suggestions  upon  the  subject,  2405-2409 

Judicial  tnuning  b  necessary,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  habits,  manners,  and  language  of 
the  people  is  of  the  ^eatest  unportance  in  IncUa,  2411 — —Calling  upon  persons  to  exer- 
cise an  appellate  jurisdiction  who  have  never  exercised  an  oiigiiud  juriscuction  is  a  very 
great  defect,  2412. 

No  one  can  practise  at  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court,  unless  a  member  of  the  English 

bar,  or  having  some  other  similar  qualification,  2414 Has  been  much  struck  with  the 

capacity  shown  by  the  native  judges,  2420 ^They  are  mostly  Hindoos,  2421 They 

pass  a  severe  examination,  and  seem  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  regulations  and  of 

the  law  that  they  have  to  adminbter  before  thware  appointed,  2438, 2439 The  greater 

part  of  their  decbions  appealed  from  to  the  I^rivy  Council  have  been  affirmed,  2424 

Upon  the  merits,  2425 Is  in  favour  of  appeab  to  the  Privy  Council,  rather  than  to  a 

Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  in  India,  2426-2429. 

Views  with  reference  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  Sudder  and  Supreme  Courts,  2431-2435. 

Nothing  can  be  done  under  the  exbting  system  in  the  way  of  judicial  training  beyond 

giving  the  general  principles  of  jurisprudence  before  goin^  to  Indb,  2405.  2436 It  is 

not  desirabk  to  acquire  tne  art  of  a^inistering  the  mw  m  thb  country,  2436 Is  in 

favour  of  the  previous  training  in  the  Revenue  Department,  2405 ^But  afterwards 

persons  should  not  leave  the  juoicial  office  to  become  collectors,  2444. 

Statement  of  the  delays  in  regard  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Law  Commissioners, 

2447.  2452 Opinion  as  to  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  the  questions  referred  to 

the  Law  Commission,  2454 ^Would  recommend  disposing  of  them  in  thb  country 

rather  than  sending  them  out  to  India  for  reconsideration,  unless  an  efiicient  Law  Commis- 
sion is  re-established  there,  2455.  2458 K  the  steps  su^ested  were  taken  thev  would 

not  supply  one  object  of  the  commission,  namely,  of  assisting  in  the  current  legislation  of 
India;  that  must  be  done  by  the  Local  Government,  2456. 

In  1838  the  Home  Government  told  the  Local  Government  that  they  might  pass  the 

Macaulay  Code  as  a  law,  2460 Reason  why  it  was  never  passed,  2461*2464 

Would  allow  the  decbion  of  the  Indian  Legislature  to  be  final  in  such  a  case  till  altered 
like  all  Acts  of  Parliament,  2465. 

Opinion  as  to  the  best  way  of  improving  the  constitution  of  the  Le^blative  Coimdl, 

2466-2470 In  the  event  of  an  amalgamation  of  the  Supreme  and  Sudder  Courts,  woidd 

take  some  of  the  j[udges  of  the  court  as  members,  2467 Would  not  call  in  advisers 

upon  special  occasions  only,  2470 As  to  the  introduction  of  some  natives  into  the 

Cfouncil,  2470-2477 Would  not  object  to  introducing  some  competent  persons,  2473 

^Present  constitution  of  the  Legblative  Council,  2478 It  is  desirable  to  secure  a 

full  representation  of  the  native  feelii^  in  it,  2480 There  would  be  difficulty  in  finding 

suitable  natives  in  the  Mofussil,  2481 ^I'here  b  not  much  desire  in  the  natives  generally 

to  take  part  in  its  proceedings,  2485 Merchants  in  the  Presidency  towns  are  but  little 

acquainted  with  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  the  natives  generally,  2486-2489. 

In  1848  the  Law  Commissioners  prepared  a  code  of  criminal  procedure  adapted  to  the 

criminal  code ;  it  has  never  been  acted  on,  2490-2498 The  code  of  criminal  procedure 

and  the  Criminal  code  ought  to  be  simultaneous,  2499 Does  not  think  that  the  reform 

in  the  procedure  b  of  more  importance  than  reform  in  the  law  itself,  2500. 

The  Stamp  Acts  on  legal  proceedings  do  not  apply  to  the  Supreme  Court,  2502 

But  there  are  stamps  upon  almost  every  proceeoing  in  the  Mofussil  Courts,  2503- 
2506. 

Ryots.    The  condition  of  the  ryots  in  Bengal  described,  Ihiff  6201 The  illegal  exactions 

they  are  subjected  to  are  not  authorised  by  Government,  ib.  6204 Statement  of  the 

causes  which  have  produced  their  deteriorated  condition,  ib.  6207 ^The  abolition  of  the 

stamps  upon  petitions  would  tend  very  much  to  their  benefit,  iS.  6211 Their  rights 

were  left  undetermined  at  the  time  of  the  permanent  settlement,  ib.  6215 The  ryots 

in  the  Punjaub  sometimes  received  great  injury  from  the  camel  drivers  sending  the  cameb 
into  their  crops.  Viscount  Melville  1320. 

See  also  Perpetual  Settlement.        Zemindars. 
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St.  PauTs  Cathedral,  Calcutta.    £.  50,000  has  been  rdsed  for  the  buUdinff,  and  30,000 1,  for 
the  endowment  fund,  but  a  charter  of  incorporation  has  been  objected  to  by  the  Court 

of  Directors,  Keane  7953,  7955 Probable  grounds  on  which  the  charter  has  been 

objected  to,  ib.  7957,  7958 Reasons  for  considering  a  charter  an  important  object,  ib. 

7959  et  seq. There  b  no  security  without  a  charter ;  believes  that  it  would  have  been 

granted  if  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  continued  in  office,  ib.  7965 The  cathedral  may 

always  be  pretty  well  filled  on  ordinary  Sundays,  ib.  8013. 

.  Salaries.     The  salaries  of  the  natives  should  be  nused,  but  not  to  an  extent  equal  to  that  of 

tlie  Europeans,  Duff  4:215 ^The  salary  of  Europeans  should  be  larger  tiian  that  of  the 

natives,  Trevelyan  6762. 

Salt.    Description  of  the  different  salt  agencies  in  India,  with  map,  App.  (C.)  Third  Report, 

p.  158 Return  of  the  quantity  of  salt  imported  into  Calcutta  in  each  year,  1844-45 

to  1850-51,  distinguishing  importations  from  England  from  other  countries,  p.  160 

Return  of  the  net  revenue  derived  from  ealt  in  each  year,  1839--40,  distinguishing  the 
different  Presidencies. 

Salt  Duty.     Has  been  increased  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  north-western  salt  from  interfer- 
ing with  the  Bengal  salt,  Caldecott  5542,  5543 The  salt  monopolar  was  established  by 

Lord  Clive  in  order  to  provide  a  fund  for  giving  adequate  remuneration  to  the  European 

servants,  Trevelyan  6791 ^It  is  an  oppressive  tax,  the  greatest  temporal  curse  upon  the 

country,  Keane  7805 It  is  a  monster  grievance,  ib.  7809 The  amount  does  not 

represent  more  than  one-third  of  the  imposition,  ib.  7807 Evidence  as  to  its  injurious 

operation  upon  the  price  and  the  quality  of  the  salt,  ib.  7806  et  sea, ^Would  not  propose 

the  unlimited  introduction  of  European  salt,  ib.  7814 ^Woutd  either  let  the  natives 

manufacture  their  salt  as  they  do  their  other  commodities,  or  the  Government  should  dis- 
tribute their  salt  under  their  own  authority  as  they  do  their  spirits  now,  ib. 

Salt  and  Opium  Departments.    The  high  salaries  in  them  were  put  an  end  to  by  Lord  Wil- 
liam Bentinck,  Trevelyan  6651, 

Sandhurst     Has  at  present  180  students,  it  can  take  360 ;  the  expense  is  little  less  than 

Addiscombe,  Abbott  5676,  5677 Some  are  taken  upon  a  reduced  scale  as  sons  of  officers, 

and  some  upon  an  advanced  scale,  ib.  5678. 

Sanitary  Regulatims.    The  magistrate  of  each  dbtrict  is  vested  with  authority  to  make  them^ 
miloughby  3295. 

Sanscrit  Class  at  Hooghley  College.    Met  with  no  encouragement,  and  was  therefore  given 
up.  Wise  6953. 

Sanscrit  College  at  Calcutta.     Was  established  in  1821,  Duff  625S  ;   mison  7196 It  was 

established  in  lieu  of  certtun  colleges  that  Lord  Minto  had  proposed  to  establish  at  Nudda 

and  Tirhoot,  Duff  6258 ^It  is  used  as  a  means  of  improvm^  the  Bengalee,  Cameron 

7425 With  regard  to  religious  neutrality,  it  is  an  exceptionaole  institution,  ib.  7426. 

Sanscrit  Language.    It  is  of  no  use  whatever,  Campbell  3S6S  ;  Marshman  5036 — —It  is  now 

becoming  almost  a  classical  language.  Rev.  H.  Melvill  4912 According  to  the  native 

system,  all  knowledge,  sacred  and  profane,  is  referred  to  the  Sanscrit  language,  Trevelyan 

6778 It  requires  from  twelve  to  twenty  years  to  learn  it,  and  its  use  is  confined  to  the 

Brahmins,  ib. Attaches  the  highest  value  to  it,  but  it  is  a  very  difficult  language,  ib. 

6897 — —A  whole  life  is  required  to  learn  it  properly,  ib.  6681 ^In  the  event  of  the 

law  being  codified,  it  will  become  the  duty  of  the  State  to  found  professorships  and 
scholarships,  with  a  view  to  preserve  it,  ib. 

It  does  not  take  longer  to  acquire  it  than  English ;  you  may  make  a  good  Sanscrit 

scholar  in  twelve  years,  Wilson  7217 How  taught  in  the  Sanscrit  College,  ib.  7218 

^The  intense  application  required  tends  very  much  to  invigorate  the  powei's  of  close 

application,  ib.  7219. 

It  is  intimately  connected  with  the  Hindee  and  Bengalee,  Wilson  7243 ^There  is  a 

considerable  body  of  literature  in  Sanscrit,  ib.  7244 Statement  of  the  proportion  of 

Sanscrit  in  the  different  native  languages,  7292 It  forms  a  most  essential  part  of 

the  general  education  of  the   Hindoos,  ib.  7300 A  Hindoo,  if  a  Sanscrit  scholar, 

is  highly  respected,  ib. A  great  part  of  the  Sanscrit  literature  is  free  from  impurities, 

Cameron  7446. 

A  knowledge  of  Sanscrit  may  be  acquired  in  less  time  under  the  system  of  teaching 

adopted  in  this  country  than  by  the  native  mode  of  teaching,   Wilson  7309-7311 

It  is  worth  while  to  cultivate  it,  as  being  the  foundation  of  the  vernacular  languages  of 

the  country,   Cameron  7343 ^It  is  studied  in  the  Sanscrit  College,  with  a  view  to 

improving  the  Bengalee,  ib. 
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Sanscrit  Language — continued. 

Sanscrit  is  a  principal  study  at  Haileybury,  Reo.  H.  Mehill  4853 Grounds  on  which 

the  study  of  it  is  retained,  ih.  4854 Would  not  retain  it  as  a  compulsory,  but  as  a  volun- 
tary study,  tft.  4855 It  is  more  attendeil  to  at  Benares  than  in  any  other  GoTemment 

Cwlege,  Edwards  5838— — Appropriating  the  emoluments  set  apart  for  it  to  Engli^ 
literature  caused  great  dissatisfaction,  ib,  5840-5843. 

See  also  Education.         Language, 

Sattara,    Instance  referred  to  of  the  students  at  Sattara  preferring  the  Missionary  Institu- 
tion to  the  Government  Institution,  Duff^lAl. 

Saugor  and  Nerbudda  Territories,     Are  Non-regulation  Provinces  in  mattere  ctvil,  Caldecott 

5435 There  has  been  no  outbreak  since  Mr.  Caldecott  was  sent  diere  in  1843^  Ahrsbnmn 

5068 Previous  to  1831,   there  was   no  fixed  system  at  all;    the  Governor-general's 

agent  did  as  he  liked  ;  in  1832  the  Commissioner  then  appointed  was  made  subject  to  the 
Suddcr  Nizamut  Adawlut  of  the  Xorth-western  Provinces  in  criminal  matters,  and  the 
Sudder  Board  of  Revenue  in  civil  matters ;  he  established  a  system  of  native  courts,  called 

Pergunnuh  Courts,  Caldecott  5436 Their  constitution  and  procedure   explained,  ib. 

He  had  European  subordinate  officers  under  him;    their  number,  ib.  5437 In 

1832  or  1833,  Mr.  Robert  Mertins  Bird,  the  chief  revalue  autliority,  made  a  tour  thioogh 
the  district,  and  found  that  the  system  was  not  working  well,  CaUeeoii54S9 Hb  (dejec- 
tions to  the  system  pointed  out,  and  the  system  establidied  by  Mr.  Shore  in  1836  to  remedy 
the  objections  descrioed,  ib.  5440. 

The  rebellion  in  1842  arose  from  several  causes  CcUdecotty  5441,  5442 In  1842, 

after  the  rebellion,  Mr.  Caldecott  was  sent  to  re-organise  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdic- 
tions, ib.  5443 System  established  by  him  explained,  ib.  5445-5449 He  was  assisted 

by  twelve  deputy  commissioners  as  Session  Judges,  Iwit  without  any  civil  power,  5450, 
5451 Tlie  country  has  remained  quiet  since,  ib.  5460-5463 The  system  estab- 
lished is  believed    to   work   well,   ib.   5459.    5464-5470 Pay   of  the  judges,    and 

expense  of  the  courts  stated,  ib.  5471-5476 The  natives  employed  in  the  oourta  were 

chiefly  Mahonicdans  from  the  neighbourhood   of  Lucknow,  ib.  5480.   5478-5488 

The  criminal  circuit  was  710  miles  long,  ib.  5505 The  old  police  was  not  sufficiently 

numerous,  ib.  5493 The  military  police  was  sufficiently  nuoMstms  £>r  its  poiposes,  s^. 

5494. 

Sawyerpuram.     Mr.  Popes  institution  there  belongs   to   the   Propagation  Society,  Duff 

6171 Mr.  Pope's  course  of  tuition  and  discipnne  was  too  rigorous,  and  the  number 

of  the  students  diminished,  but  since  he  left  they  have  again  increased,  ib.  6172-6175. 

See  also  Education. 

Scholarships.     Scholarships  were  established  by  Government  with  a  view  to  enabling  the 

?oorcr  classes  to  continue  at  the  (xHegea  during  the  whole  course,  Margkman  6423 
'he  system  has  been  completely  successful,  ib.  6424 It  was  organised  in  Sir  Edward 

Ryan's  time,  to  obviate  the  disadvantages  arising  from  boys  leaving  school  too  soon.  Wise 

6980 It  has  been  of  the  greatest  advantage,  ib.  6982— ^-Thwe  are  about  140  or  150 

scholarships  altogether,  ib.  6983 Of  four  or  five  rupees  a  month  each,  ib.  6985 Con- 
ditions attached  to  them,  ib,  6986 The  scholarships  in  the  Government  colleges  are  worth 

thirty  or  forty  rupees  a  month,  Marshman  6490 Nature  of  the  examination  required 

of  the  candidates,  Wikon  7202 There  arc  eleven  senior  and  twenty-four  junior  scholars, 

ib.  7205 The  senior  scholars  have  twenty  rupees  a  month  for  three  years,  ib.  7206 

Objections  to  the  system  when  compared  with  that  of  stipends  formerly  given,  ib.  7209 

It  is  defective,  as  it  does   not  enable  students  to  come  from  a  distance,  ib. 

The  students  from  the  missionary  schools.  Dr.  DufTs  school,  as  well  as  (^hers,  were 

allowed  to  compete  for  them,  Wise  7081 In  the  event  of  a  University  being  established, 

the  scholai*sl)ips,  which  the  Government  is  now  in  the  habit  of  giving,  should  be  open  to 

the  competition  of  all  the  institutions,  Marshman  6474,  6475 They  should  be  University 

distinctions,  ih.  6476. See  also  Education. 

School  Book  Societg,   Calcutta.      The  books  from  this  society  were  used  in  teaching  the 
vernacular  in  Hooghley  College,  Wise  6972 Description  of  such  books,  ib.  6973. 

Scheohnasttra.    Inhere  is  very  great  difficulty  in  obtwiing  persons  properiy  qualified.  Wise 
6988;   Wilson  7207. 

Schools.     See  Education. 

Scinde  Irregular  Horse.     Origin  of  the  corps,  MelviU  62 Never  saw  a  finer  corps  than 

the  Scinde  Irregular  Horse,  Vi$count  Melville  1379 ^The  Scinde  Hone  receive  some- 
thing more  than  the  Bengal  Irregular  Cavalry ;  they  are  uniformly  armed  and  uniformly 
dressed,  ib.  1383 How  armedj  ib.  1383-1385. See  also  Cetvalry. 

Scotch 
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Scotch  Free  Qiurch.     The  Scotch  Free  Church  School  at  Madras  ha«  a  very  larffe  Dumber  of 

piqpiLi  fully  loatruoted  in  the  Christian  Relmon,  Tucker  828 1 The  Scotch  Free  Church 

educates  a  much  larger  number  than  the  Church  of  England,  ib.  8285 Both  the  Free 

and  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  have  given  themselves  to  education  as  the  first 
thmg,  ib.  8286.  * 

See  also  Bible*         Conversion.         JElducation.         Missions.         Heliffioi/s  Instruction. 

^Screw  Steamers.     There  are  no  screw  steamers  in  the  Company's  service,  and  only  one  at 
Bombay,  belonging  to  a  private  company,  Cursefjee  1745. 

See  also  Indian  Navy. 

^Seamen  (Eunqftau).    Are  at  times  very  difficult  to  procure  in  India,  PoweU  1610. 

Secrecy.     In  India  everything  oozes  out  sooner  or  later,  Perry  2793 Complaints  have 

been  made  that  information  has  oozed  out  of  the  Secret  Department,  WiUoughhy  3302 

But  generally  speaking,  secrecy  is  preserved  wherever  it  is  essential,  ih.  3308 Expla- 
nation how  it  w^as  that  during  the  Affghan  war  important  military  papers  were  published 
in  the  Bombay  newspaj^ers,  7b.  3309. 

Secretariate.     Instances  of  breaches  of  trust  on  the  part  of  the  natives  employed  in  the 
Secretariate,  Wineughby  3302-3305. 

Secretaries.     It  is  not,  generally  speaking,  their  duty  or  the  custom  to  initiate  important 
changes  in  the  existing  system,  Willotighby  3010— — It  is  the  universal  practice  for  the 

secretary  to  sign  the  Govemor-generars  letters,  Trevelyan  6574 The  abolition  of  the 

appointments  ©f  Private  Secretary  and  Military  Secretary  to  the  Governor  of  Bombay 
recommended,  French  8696. 

Seed.    The  common  allowance,  when  it  is  advanced  by  native  merchants,  is  from  seven- 
tenths  to  nine-sixtecDths  of  the  produce,  Caldecott  5559. 

Sepoys.     A  large  portion  of  the  sepoys  in  the  Company's  senice  come  from  the  territories 

of  a  foreign  piince,  Melvill  86 Statement  of  what  has  l^een  done  for  their  benefit 

during  the  last  charter,  ib.  180.  196,  197 ^The  rules  granting  them  priority  of  hearing 

in  the  native  courts  have  been  revived,  and  made  more  complete  <^iring  the  last  charter, 

ih.  196 And  with  a  very  beneficial  effect.   Viscount  Goxigh  t^yj ^Tney  have  not  been 

deprived  of  any  advantages  during  the  last  charter,  except  in  regard  to  batta  at  the  sub- 

jsiaiaiy  stations,  Melvill  198 The  full  pay  of  the  sepoy  is  seven  rupees  a  month,  ib. 

181 He  does  not  acquire  a  right  to  a  pension  at  any  time,  unless  invalided,  ib.  69. 

The  native  soldiers  arc  very  steady  men ;  but  much  depends  upon  the  commanding  officers, 

and  thdr  confidence  in  the  European  regiments  with  them.  Viscount  Gough  696 The 

sepoy  carries  three  brass  pots  himself,  and  two  arc  carried  on  the  baggage  cart,  ib.  755 

The  system  of  his  selling  part  of  his  food  is  very  objectionable,  but  it  cannot  be  prevented, 

ib.  761 If  well  drilled,  he  is  a  brave  and  staunch  soldier  in  action ;  remarks  upon  the 

effect  of  constantly  saying  that  the  sepoys  are  unable  to  meet  an  enemy  unsupported,  Napier 

g32 Their  real  exccBence  depends  entirely  upon  the  si)irit  infused  into  them  by  their 

commander,  ih.  963.  He  has  great  attachment  to  his  colours ;  it  is  a  point  of  honour 
with  him  to  follow  them,  Alexander  1119. 

The  Madras  sepoy  has  had  his  faith  very  much  shaken  by  some  of  the  measures  of 

jissimiUtion,  Alexander  1056 And  by  changes,   1063.   1100.   1130 An  officer  of 

experience  in  India  would  deprecate  any  unsettlement  of  the  sepoy's  mind  in  regard  to  his 

pay  and  allowances,  ib.  1056 The  Madras  sepoy  is,  generally  speakings  a  married 

man,  ib.   1098 He  is  no  reader  of  general  orders;  he  places  implicit  faith  in  the 

Government,  and  looks  very  much  to  the  customs  and  traditions  of  the  service,  ib.  1101 
—Every  attention  is  now  paid  to  making  liim  acquainted  with  his  individnal  interest,  ib. 
1113. 

A  sepoY  after  having  been  sentenced  to  imprisonment  and  hard  labour,  is  dismissed  the 

service,  Alexander  1159 A  sepoy  can  count  service  from  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  is 

entitled  to  a  pension  of  four  rupees  a  month  after  fifteen  years^  service,  if  unfit  for  duty, 

ib.  1185 Most  sepoys  are  in  their  prime  at  thirty,  ih.  1186 The  sepoys  have  a  very 

large  population  dependent  upon  them  for  subsistence,  ib.  1190 — — Who  arc  as  much 
interested  in  their  pay  as  the  sepoys  themselves,  ib.  1191.  In  garrison,  the  sepoy  pur- 
chases his  food  as  ne  pleases  from  the  bazaar  attached  to  the  regiment,  ib.  1275 On 

foreign  service  bo  has  rations,  t6. At  some  stations  he  recei'ves  compensation  when  the 

price  of  third-class  rice  exceeds  a  certain  amount,  ib. 

JSerampore  College.     Has  a  charter  conferred  by  the  Sovereign,  and  continued  by  the  East 
India  Company,  Keane  7964. 

Serjeants  in  the  Ettropean  Army.     Becommended  that  those  who  had  distinguished  them- 
selves in  action  should  have  commissions ;  and  generally  those  so  promoted  were  put  into 
other  situations,  chiefly  uncovenanted  situations;  they  have  behaved  remarkably  well. 
Viscount  Hardinge  2046. 
(20— Ikd.)  y  4  Settlement 
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Bcporis,  1862-53 — continued. 

Settlement  of  Europeans  in  India.     There  is  not  much  settlement  going  on  in  India,  HaWday^ 

3653 It  has  neither  been  encouraged  nor  discouraged  by  the  GU)vemment,  ift*  3669 

It  depends  chiefly  upon  the  means  of  profitable  employment,  tft.  3670. 

Sliakespeare's  Plays.    Are  much  enjoyed  by  the  natives  as  far  as  they  can  understand  them^ 
mison  7214. 

Sheristadars.    Judges,  if  incompetent,  chiefly  decide  cases  upon  the  opinion  of  the  sheristadar^ 
Hyder  Jung  Bahaudoor  4738. See  also  Judges. 

Shortland,  The  Venerable  Archdeacon. — (Evidence  printed  in  Appendix  to  Second  Report.). 
(A pp.  p.  361. J     Has  actually  served  in  India  sixteen  or  seventeen  years;  is  personally 
acquainted  with  Madras ;  about  fifty  or  sixty  stations  are  included  in  the  Bishop's  visita- 
tion, which  occupies  not  less  than  three  years ;  the  present  state  of  the  diocese  of  Madras 

would  involve  almost  incessant  travelling i^pp^  i>-  362.)   In  the  absence  of  the  Bishop, 

the  ordinary  episcopal  functions  arc  performed  by  the  Archdeacon ;  the  salary  of  the  Arcn- 
deacon  has  been  reduced  from  2,000/.  to  300/.,  and  is  now  made  up  by  a  chapLuncy ; 
statement  of  the  functions  of  a  chaplain ;  the  pi*esent  arrangement  has  in  very  many  cases 
made  the  office  of  archdeacon  a  sinecure,  and  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  discharge  the 
ecclesiastical  functions  of  archdeacon ;  he  has  also  other  duties,  that  of  carrying  on  the-. 
correspondence  and  superintending  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  Government  Ecclesi- 
astical department. 

In  the  event  of  the  Bishop  going  to  England  or  to  the  Cape  for  his  health,  his  income 
ceases — — i-^PP'  P'  363.)  His  salary  remains  undrawn,  and  the  whole  duty  of  the  diocese 
devolves  on  the  Archdeacon ;  no  provision  has  been  made  for  the  salary  reverting  to  the 
Archdeacon ;  there  is  no  legal  compensation  due  to  the  Archdeacon,  but  witness,  afler  a 
long  correspondence,  obtained  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  Bishop's  allowance.  Statement  of 
the  circumstanC'CS  under  which  witness  had  to  act  for  the  Bishop ;  the  Bishop  of  MadraSv 
receives  10,000  rupees  a  year  in  addition  when  acting  as  metropolitan,  and  after  ten 
years'  service  is  entitled  to  eighteen  months'  furlough,  with  an  allowance  of  1,500/.  a 
year. 

In  the  event  of  the  diocese  of  Madras  not  being  divided,  it  is  desirable  to  render  the 
office  of  archdeacon  more  effective,  but  would  prefer  a  sub-division  of  the  diocese ;  would 

place  the  seat  of  a  new  bishopric  for  Southern  India  at  Trichinopoly i-^PP'  P*  364.) 

Would  give  the  new  bishop  the  present  salary  of  archdeacon  as  archdeacon  and  cnaplain  r 
there  would  strictly  be  no  saving  except  as  regards  the  salary  of  archdeacon ;  the  advan- 
tage of  the  proposed  plan  would  be  the  superintendence  of  the  diocese  at  lai^e,  which  is 
now  very  difficult ;  it  is  desirable  to  constitute  unpidd  archdeaconries,  as  in  Ceylon ;  the- 
additional  expense  would  be  small  in  comparison  Avith  the  advantages  derived. 

(App.  p.  365.)  There  is  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  number  of  Christians,  even 
in  Madras  itself;  at  present  the  Presidencv  is  divided  into  twenty-one  districts,  each  of 
which  has  a  chaplain ;  considers  it  is  the  duty  of  the  chaplains  to  attend  all,  whether  iH' 
the  service  of  the  State  or  not ;  the  supply  of  chaplains  is  decidedly  insufficient ;  in  the 
absence  of  the  chaplain,  the  bishop  or  his  commissary  makes  the  best  arrangement  for  the 
service  of  the  church  he  can ;  nearly  all  districts  have  subordinate  stations,  but  the  chap- 
lains are  not  allowed  to  employ  curates ;  but  there  is  a  regulation  by  which  laymen  are 
empowered  to  perform  services  in  certain  cases {App.  p.  366.)  In  the  absence  of  a  cler- 
gyman the  chaplain  can  appoint  a  layman,  but  his  selection  may  be  set  aside  by  the  com- 
manding officer ;  such  a  case  occurred  at  Vizagapatam ;  disadvantages  arising  from  the 
vacancy  of  districts  stated ;  until  recently  the  chief  military  officer,  and  the  subaltern  staffs 
officers  under  him,  could  administer  baptism  publicly  with  all  the  forms  of  the  church. 

To  remedv  the  evils  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  should  be  increased,  and  subject  to* 
certain  checKS,  the  chaplains  should  be  allowed  to  nominate  curates  to  act  in  their  absence- 
(App.  p.  367.)  And  if  Government  cannot  provide  a  clergyman  within  a  limited  time, 
the  bishop  should  have  the  power  to  do  so ;  under  the  present  system  the  saving  is  con- 
siderable, but  it  ought  not  to  weigh  in  comparison  with  the  injurv.  Government  shouIcU 
also  make  proportional  grants  in  aid  of  the  sums  contributed  by  the  congregations  at  the 
smaller  stations  for  the  support  of  their  clergyman ;  there  is  some  recent  measure  whick 
interdicts  churches  being  built  by  Government  in  military  stations ;  with  regard  to  the- 
increased  expense,  has  no  doubt  but  that  the  efficiency  of  the  Government  servants  would 
be  greatly  increased. 

(App.  p.  368.)  There  is  no  provision  made  for  native  Christians ;  in  the  smaller  sta- 
tions the  chaplains  ma;^  pay  attention  to  them  if  they  acquire  tiie  language;  there  are  a 
great  many  native  Christians  camp  followers. 

Items,  Visitation  and  travelling  allowances,  establidiment  and  contingencies,  ex- 
plained. 

In  doing  away  with  the  office  of  archdeacon,  practically  there  would  be  no  loss  in  any- 
thing that  is  at  present  attended  to ;  thinks  six  or  eight  additional  chaplains  are  neces- 
sary ;  they  need  not  have  700/.  or  800/.  a  year  j  there  are  native  clergymen  in  connexion 
with  the  Church  of  England,  but  not  in  connexion  with  the  Government. 

(App. 
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Shortlandy  The  Venerable  Archdeacon — continued. 

(App.  p.  369.)  At  present  practically  there  are  not  any  means  of  investigation  cbarges 
against  the  clergy  in  India  and  of  enforcing  church  diedpline,  because  the  Consistonal  Courts 
cannot  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  or  enforce  tneir  decrees ;  would  recommend  the 
Church  Discipline  Act  modified  to  meet  the  circumstances  of  India ;  when  the  Bishop  is  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Government  his  power  over  the  clei^  is  absolute,  other^'ise  he  is 
in  a  difficult  position ;  he  cannot  enforce  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  perhaps  is  not  iully 
supported  by  Government;  the  state  of  the  law  of  marriage  and  divorce  subjects  the 
clergy  to  great  difficulty,  {App.  p.  370.)  and  acts  very  injuriously A  local  Act,  consti- 
tuting a  Court  to  adjudicate  upon  cases  of  adultery,  might  remedy  the  evil.  Pagan  mar- 
riages are  acknowledged  by  tne  Church  of  England ;  the  points  upon  which  the  law  of 
marriage  and  divorce  ought  to  be  altered  are,  adultery  or  desertion  oy  the  natives  on  one 
of  the  parties  becoming  a  Christian. 

There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  for  an  increase  of  the  Episcopacy 
in  the  Bengal  Presidency ;  extent  of  the  diocese  of  Calcutta ;  many  clergjunen  come  out 

young {^PP*  P'  371.)    And  require  constant  superintendence,  guidance,  and  counsel; 

a  bishopric  at  Agra  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  the  Episcopate  is  to  be  made  in  any  way 
efficient. 

In  the  nomination  of  a  chaplain  to  a  district,  the  Governor  generally  consults  the 
bishop,  but  it  is  an  act  of  courtesy,  not  obligatory ;  though  there  is  not  a  legal  parish  the 
pastoral  duties  in  India  ai'C  similar  to  those  in  England. 

When  the  Bishop  of  Madras  goes  to  Calcutta,  the  charge  of  his  diocese  devolves  upon 
the  archdeacon,  by  the  letters  patent ;  a  specisJ  commission  would  also  be  given  by  the 
bishop ;  the  Archdeacon  of  Madras  is  not  always  one  of  the  chaplains  to  the  cathedral. 

{App.  p.  372.)  Formerly  the  judges  were  authorised  to  bury  the  dead,  baptise,  and 
marry,  but  now  the  duty  generally  devolves  upon  military  officers ;  by  the  practice  and 
usage  of  the  country,  permission  to  marry  parties  is  riven  to  individuals  by  the  Governor; 
if  £e  bibhop  was  obliged  to  select  a  clergyman  to  do  such  duties,  in  the  absence  of  the 
chaplain,  he  would  select  a  missionary  clergyman,  or  some  other  of  the  clergymen  not 
connected  with  Government. 

Chaplains  are  appointed  on  the  nomination  of  the  Chairman  and  Deputy  Chairman 

of  the  Court  of  Directors,  without  any  interference  from  the  Board  of  Control 

{App,  p.  373.)  With  the  sanction,  but  not  the  previous  recommendation  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  or  the  Bishop  of  London  ;  on  the  whole  the  appointments,  for  some 
years  past,  have  been  as  satisfactory  as  could  be  expected,  though  there  may  have  been 
cases  to  be  lamented ;  two  Presbyterian  chaplains  are  allowed  to  each  Presidency ;  never 
heard  any  complaint  on  the  subject.  With  regard  to  Roman-catholics,  there  are  priests 
appointed  to  the  regiments  who  call  themselves  chaplains ;  there  is  a  small  allowance  for 
them,  but  practically  they  depend  upon  the  contributions  of  the  soldiers  and  the  Propa- 
ganda Society  at  Home. 

In  modem  times  converts  are  principally  made  by  the  Church  of  England ;  in  former 
times  invariably  by  the  Church  of  Rome. 

{App.  p.  374.)  The  bishops  of  all  the  Presidencies  have  constantlv  represented  the 
insufficiency  in  number  of  the  Government  chaplains ;  is  bound  to  say  tnat  tliere  has  been 
a  considerable  increase ;  there  is  no  practicable  ecclesiastical  provision  for  the  trial  of  moral 

offences  among  the  clergy {App. p.  375.)    In  the  subordinate  stations  the  congregations 

varv  from  400  down  to  50,  and  in  many  of  them  churches  as  well  as  clergymen  are  wanted ; 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  chaplains  in  Bengal  is  absolutely  necessaiy,  but  it  would  not 
supersede  the  necessity  for  an  additional  bishopric  at  Agra.  Koman-catholic  bishops  are 
scattered  throughout  the  country.  At  present  the  duty  of  confirmation  cannot  be  adequately 
discharged  by  tlie  prelates. 

The  only  schools  for  Europeans  and  East  Indians  are  the  regimental  schools,  and  two 
schools  at  Pulicat  and  Nagapatam ;  there  is  a  school  for  the  heathen  and  another  for  the 
Mahomedans  in  every  native  regiment,  but  none  for  the  children  of  Christians  in  the 
native  army;  it  has  been  supposed  that  they  would  be  ofl'ensive  to  the  heathen  and 

Mahomedans {App.  p.  376.)     That  opinion  is  not  entertained  by  any  one  in  the 

Madras  Presidency.  In  any  new  charter  the  East  India  Company  should  be  bound  to  pro- 
vide certain  schools  for  native  Christians  in  different  districts,  or  should  afford  assistance 
in  aid  of  contributions  by  the  public ;  is  of  opinion  that  they  are  unquestionably  entitled 
to  education,  on  the  same  principle  that  it  is  afforded  to  their  heathen  and  Mahomedan 
brethren. 

In  the  sepoy  regiments  the  drummers  and  fifers  are  Indo-Britons,  and  they  are  also 
employed  in  the  subordinate  medical  establishment ;  in  some  regiments  there  are  a  good 
many  converted  natives ;  these  are  not  now  discouraged. 

The  separation  of  Government  from  the  temples  is  completed,  to  a  great  extent,  by 

the  transfer  of  the  Pagoda  funds  to  native  trustees (App.  p,  377.)     The  children  of 

European  soldiers  receive  instruction  in  the  male  and  female  orphan  asylum ;  they  have 
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much  disiiiiiabed  in  number  of  late ;  there  are  funds  ior  very  many  more  than  can  be  got 
to  enter.  It  is  felt  that  the  English  Government  might  do  much  more  for  people  of  thfdr 
own  fiuth  than  is  done« 

Shotrium.    The  grant  of  a  shotrlum  was  very  much  liked  by  the  native ;  anything  which 
provides  for  his  family  is  most  acceptable  to  him,  Alexander  1174. 

Sickness  in  the  Army.   One  of  the  great  sources  of  sickness  is  the  men  goin^  out  at  night  into 

the  verandahs.  Viscount  Gough  743 TVlth  a  view  to  diminishing  sickness  dress  should 

be  attended  to,  and  the  quantity  of  guards  and  civil  duties  diminished,  but  good  barracks 
is  the  most  important  of  all  things  for  health,  Napier  943. 

See  also  Army,         Barrack. 

Sikhim  Country.     Has  no  roads,  but  mere  mountain  passes,  Napier  912. 

Sikhs.    The  Sikh  force  belongs  to  the  Bengal  army,  MehnU  81 Of  what  class  of  men 

composed,  ib.  82 The  pure  Sikhs  are  a  very  superior  class  of  soldiers,  Viscount  Gougk 

721,  722 The  Sikh  regiments  differ  materially  in  dress  from  Ihe  irr^ular  cavalry, 

lb.  729 Had  great  diflBculty  in  getting  a  head-dress  for  them,  ib, They  are  dressed 

more  like  our  police  at  home,  ib,  730 The  Sikh  never  allows  a  razor  to  come  on  his 

beard,  nor  scissors  to  touch  his  hwr,  ib.  729 The  Sikh  re^ments  are  very  effective ; 

they  have  few  of  the  prejudices  of  caste,  tft.  735 Each  regiment  has  four  European 

officers,  ib.  736 I'he  SUdis  may  be  £uthful,  but  they  are  not  fond  of  our  rule,  Napier 

951 ^They  will  volunteer  to  go  anywhere,  ib.  952 The  Sikh  regiments  are  very 

good,  ib.  959— —Never  saw  a  mier  set  of  soldiers  than  the  Second  Punjaub  Infantiy ; 

they  were  as  well  drilled  as  any  r^ment  of  guards  in  London,  ib.  960 If  wdl- 

aflected,  would  not  care  for  European  support  with  sudi  men,  ib.  961 ^Is  rather  in 

favour  of  mixed  regiments  of  Sikhs  and  Niussulmen  to  pnre  Sikhs ;  you  know  what  goes 
on  better,  ib.  962. 

The  frank  and  open  character  of  the  Sikh,  and  his  readiness  to  inquire  into  the  truths 
of  the  Gospel,  affom  encouraging  prospects  of  the  spread  of  Christianity  throughout  liie 
Punjaub,  Tucker  8241. 

See  further  Infantry  {Irregular). 

SilL    An  attempt  to  introduce  the  culture  of  silk  in  Bombay,  at  Poonah,  failed,  Thornton 
7542. 

Simlah.    ITiere  was  a  large  public  garden  at  the  central  district  school ;  an  experimental 
garden  for  the  introduction  of  tea  into  the  district,  Edwards  5797. 

Simsy  Colonel  Duncan.     Statement  of  services  in  the  engineer  department  at  Madras,  8724 

Was  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  Board  of  Works,  in  the  Kevenue  Department,  8725, 

8726 They  are  combined,  and  are  totally  distinct  from  the  Military  Department,  8727 

All  works  of  irrigation,  civil  and  judicial  buildings  and  roads,  are  under  the  department 

of  Public  Works ;  fortifications  and  military  buildings  are  under  the  Military  Department, 
8728. 

Tanks  are  of  immense  importance  in  the  Madras  Preridency ;  they  are  not  excavations, 
but  dams  to  intercept  and  retain  the  dnunage  of  the  coimtry  for  irrigation  during  the  dry 

months ;  some  of  them  are  of  great  extent,  8729.  8857 When  tne  country  first  came 

into  our  possession  they  were  generailv  in  a  very  bad  condition,  8730.  8864 They  are 

all  very  ancient,  8731 Were  chiefly  constructed  by  the  Hindoo  Governments,  8731. 

8733 The  annual  revenue  of  irrigated  lands  is  about  3,250,000/.,  of  which  about 

1,300,000/.  is  the  portion  of  the  Grovemment,  8734. 

Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  irrigation  since  the  time  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  8735 

The  average  annual  expenditure  for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  is  70,000/. ;  for  the 

last  five  years  100,000/.,  8736 It  is  not  sufficient,  8737 Result  of  the  increased 

attention  to  irrigation  described,  8738,  8739 Works  in  India  are  executed  at  about 

one-fifth  of  the  cost  of  such  works  in  tins  country,  8741-8745. 

Description  <  f  the  upper  anient  of  the  Coleroon,  8747 Object  of  the  work,  8748 

The  cultivated  land  has  increased  from  540,000  acres  to  670,000  acres,  8750 And  there 

has  been  an  increase  of  collection  of  270,000/.  during  the  last  twenty  years,  8751 It 

represents  about  forty  or  fifty  per  cent,  on  the  outlay,  deducting  the  cost  of  superintendence, 

8752 Such  works  would  repay  loans  at  four  and  a  half  or  five  per  cent^,  in  a  very  short 

period,  8753 Statement  of  the  increase  of  revenue  arising  from  works  of  irrigation  in 

Tinnevelly,  8754 And  from  the  Godavery   Anient,  8755 It  is  entirely  trom  land 

collections;  there  is  no  tax  for  the  use  of  the  water,  8756 In  Eajahmundry  increased 

irrigation  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  large  sugar  factory  8756 With  all  the 

improved  machinery  of  the  West  Indies,  8759. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  making  improvements  is  the  want  of  a  suflScient 
superintending  and  directing  establishment,   and  the  want   of  subordinate  agent^  8763. 

8795 Description  of  the  mode  of  obtidning  the  requisite  sanction  for  works  of  irrigation, 

8765 
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8765 New  worke  must  go  to  the  Supreme  Government  for  ita  sanotkuii  8766 It  is 

attended  with  great  delay  and  inconvenieneey  has  operated  un&yourably,  and  is  not  neces- 
sary, 8767. 8877 It  operated  inconveniently  with  reference  to  the  employment  of  convict 

labour  on  the  Great  Western  Koad,  8768, 8769 Witness  hands  in  a  report  of  the  result 

of  the  employment  of  such  labour,  8770 It  was  extremely  satisfactory,  8771 The 

Madras  Government  has  always  been  willing  and  anxious  to  carry  out  works  of  improve- 
ment, 8775 Sir  Thomas  Munro  had  great  influence ;  what  he  recommended  was  gene- 
rally approved  of;  he  attached  great  importance  to  works  of  irrigation,  8776 He  made 

tours  annually  in  order  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  country,  8777 They  were  disap- 
proved of  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  are  discontinued, 
8778, 

The  circumstances  of  the  people  and  of  the  public  revenue  have  improved  in  proportion 

as  the  public  works  and  roads  have  been  improved,  8779 The  improvements  will  have 

a  powerful  effect  in  mitigating  the  severity  of  famines,  8782,  8783. 

In  1810  there  were  no  roads  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  but  beaten  tracks  from  town  to 

town,  8785 Since  then  between  300  and  400  miles  of  road  have  been  made,  passes 

opened,  and  a  great  many  bridges  which  would  do  credit  to  any  country  built,  8786 

All  roads  were  conducted  by  the  department  of  Public  Works  until  1846,  when  th^  were 

placed  under  a  superintendent  and  two  assistants,  8791 ^The  department   was  quite 

insufficient,  8792 ^They  would  be  better  under  the  control  of  the  civil  engineer  of  the 

district,  subject  to  the  general  control  of  the  Board  of  Works,  8793,  8794. 

Found  the  natives  able  to  afford  assistance  as  superintendents ;  they  only  require  to  be 
educated  and  trained  to  make  the  most  useful  and  efficient  servants  as  superintendents  to 

be  obtained  in  India,  8796 Prepared  apian  for  the  establishment  of  an  engineer  class 

in  the  Madras  High  School,  which  was  not  then  carried  out  in  consequence  01  a  difference 
between  the  Government  and  the  governors  of  the  University,  respecting  the  system  of  edu- 
cation, 8798.8801 But  it  has  lately  been  resolved  to  add  an  engineering  class,  8798 

It  is  indispensably  necessary  for  the  efficient  management  of  the  Public  Works  Department, 

8801 ^The  youths  educated  in  the   survey  department  turned  out  most  useful  and 

efficient  surveyors,  8802,  8803 Thinks  that,  on  the  whole,  the  native  pupils  would 

turn  out  the  most  useful,  8807 Captain  iMaitland's  school  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 

educational  establishments  in  Madras,  8805. 

The  effect  of  making  roads  has  been  to  cheapen  carriage,  and  facilitate  the  transport  of 
manufactures  and  productions  to  the  coast ;  in  Salt  m  the  natives  voluntarily  submitted 

to  a  tax  upon  their  carts  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  roads  in  repair,  8808 India 

can  never  become  an  exporting  country  for  cotton,  while  it  is  brought  from  the  interior  on 

bullocks,  the  delay  and  mjunr  is  so  great,  8809,  8810 Railways,  it  is  hoped,  will  effect 

the  object,  8811 The  Godavery  may  possibly  be  made  a  cheap  and  useful  outlet  for 

the  cotton  of  Berar,  Nagpore,  and  Hyderabad  ;  but  it  is  little  known,  8813. 

Colonel  Cotton's  canal  from  Gtinjam  to  Madras,  and  from  Madras  to  Porto  Novo,  may 

Srove  useful,  8815,  8816 ^But  hitherto  it  has  been  rather  a  suggestion  than  a  well 
igested  plan,  8817. 

When  the  Pagoda  endowments  were  administered  by  the  collectors,  the  surplus  of  the 

funds  was  appropriated  to  the  repfdr  and  improvement  of  the  roads,  8818 In  Tanjore 

the  roads  were  chiefly  formed  and  kept  in  repair  by  the  surplus  of  the  Pagoda  fun<i,  ib. 

A  few  years  ago  the  connexion  between  the  Government  and  the  jPagodas  was 

entirely  discontinued,  8819 The  funds  are  now  administered  by  native  trustees,  and 

no  part  reserved  for  roads  and  bridges,  8823 The  maintenance  of  the  roads  now  falls 

on  &ovemment,  8825. 

The  Madras  Railway  was  commenced  on  the  9th  of  June,  8827 When  made,  the 

Great  Western  Road  will  not  be  so  much  used  and  valued  as  it  is  now,  8830 Bv  con- 
necting the  two  coasts  by  a  railway  there  will  always  be  a  fine  weather  coast  accesmble  to 
vessels  at  all  seasons ;  it  will,  therefore,  be  of  ^at  value  for  commercial  purposes,  and  by 
enabling  Europeans  to  be  located  on  the  Neil^erry  Hills,  very  useful  in  a  political  point 

of  view,  ib. It  will  cost  about  6,000 1  a  mile,  8832 It  is  to  be  a  single  line,  with  land 

and  bridges  sufficient  for  a  double  hue,  if  required  hereafter,  8834 The  uniform  gauge 

for  Indian  railways  is  five  feet  six  inches,  8835*. 

The  Paumben  Passage  between  Ceylon  and  the  mun  land  has  been  deepened  firom  five 

feet  water  at  high  tide,  to  eight  feet  and  a  half  at  low  water,  8836 Saving  five  or  six 

days  to  coasters,  8837 Estimated  at  50,000/.  or  60,000/.  a  year,  8839 It  has  cost 

about  15,000/.,  and  2,000  i  more  are  required  to  complete  the  work,  8840. 

Thinks  that  if  carried  sufficiently  cheap,  the  natives  of  the  South  of  India  will  travel  by 

railway,  8843 There  will  be  carriages  for  different  castes,  8844 ^Expects  to 

reduce  the  carriage  of  goods  to  three  halfpence  per  ton  per  mile,  8845 Calculations 

of  profit  are  made  chiefly  on  goods  traffic,  8847 Has  a  very  favourable  opinion  both  of 

the  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  of  the  natives  of  India,  8848 ^Persons  are  too 

frequently  apt  to  judge  of  them  from  what  they  find  about  the  courts  of  justice ;  tbey 
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Sims,  Colonel  Duncan^conimxxed. 
have  hitherto  proved  very  efficient  and  valuable  servants,  and  as  education  advances 
will  graduallj  qualify  themselves  for  higher  employment  and  offices  than  they  have  yet 
filled,  8849. 

A  number  of  the  tanks  are  in  tolerably  ffood  order  at  present ;  a  large  number  are 

capable  of  being  much  improved,  8855 ^ot  a  very  great  number  are  in  ruins,  but 

some  of  these  might  be  repaired,  8856 They  are  of  all  sizes,  from  twenty  yardsj  to  nine 

miles  in  length ;  every  village  has  its  tank,  8858 Under  the  Hindoo  Government  there 

was  a  tax  upon  irrigated  land  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  tanks  in  repair,  8859 

Now  the  Grovemment  receive  as  rent  about  two-fifths  the  gross  produce  of  the  land,  and 

in  return  maintwn  irrigation,  8859.  8861 ^They  are  all  earthwork,  sometimes  faced 

with  large  loose  stones,  8862 Grenerally  speaking,  the  zemindars  have  neglected  their 

tanks  very  much,  8866 They  are  better  under  ryotwar  management,  8867. 

Until  the  superintending  and  executive  department  of  public  works  is  re-organised,  and 
its  strength  increased,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  any  large  and  comprehensive  system  of 
public  works  to  be  carried  out,  8868 Concurs  genenuly  in  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion of  Madras  upon  the   department,  8871 Though  great  advantages  are  derived 

from  individual  agency,  probably  a  Board  property  constituted  is  the  best  system  for  so 

large  a  department,  8872 There  is  a  great  advantage  in  combining  a  revenue  with  an 

engineer  officer,  8873 Would  rather  prefer  the  new  Board  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mission, to  attaching  engineer  officers  entirely  to  the  Bevenue  Board,  8875 Though 

more  might  have  been  done  perhaps  than  has  been  done,  a  great  deal  more  has  been  done 

than  is  generally  supposed,  8876 ^There  are  many  works  in  Madras  which  would 

justify  the  Government  in  raising  money  by  way  of  loan  for  their  execution,  8878. 

Considers  i-ailways  can  be  constructed  more  economically  by  Government  than  by 

a  private  company,  8881 Beasons  for  such  opinion;  the  chief  objection  to  the  Indian 

companies  is  the  guaranteed  interest,  8882 ^The  facilities  also  affi>rded  by  India  would 

be  more  easily  obtained  if  the  works  were  constructed  by  Government,  8884 Govern- 
ment having  retained  the  control  and  superintendence,  might  also  have  executed  the  work 

with  the  chance  of  the  profits,  8885 Practical  railway  engineers  must  have  been  sent 

out  from  tliis  country  at  the  commencement  at  least,  8888 Thinks  that  any  rivalry 

between  competing  companies  would  lead  to  injurious  consequences,  and  prove  hurtful 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  8890,  8891. 

Government  works  in  Madras  have  been  cheaply  executed  both  with  reference  to  the 

cost  of  such  works  in  India,  and  in  tlus  country,  8886,  8887 The  first  and  greatest 

necessity  at  Madras  is  a  supply  of  engineering  ability,  8889. 

.  Slavery  in  India.    A  very  slight  effi)rt  put  an  end  to  it ;  it  was  almost  like  an  accident^ 

Keane  7966 ^Believes  tfiit  making  the  testimony  of  a  slave  legal  evidence  had  the  effect 

of  upsetting  the  whole  system,  i6.  7967. 

Social  Institutions.    Gt>vemment  ought  to  stimulate  the  natives,  with  a  view  to  the  improve- 
ment of  their  social  institutions,    Trevelyan    6645 An  association  was  formed  at 

Machms  last  October,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  certun  social  reforms,  Norton 
6320. 

Soldiers  {European).    Statement  of  the  changes  which  have  been  made  for  the  improvement 
of  their  condition,  Mehdl  156-159.  177, See  also  Army. 

Soldiers  (Native).     See  Sepoys. 

Southern  Mahratta  Horse.     Was  reused  for  police  purposes,  MelvUl  62. 

Spencer^  Rigid  Rev.  Bislwp.    Has  resided  in  India  ratiier  more  than  nine  years,  8369 

As  Bishop  of  Madras,  except  for  a  year  and  a  half,  when  acting  for  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta, 

8370 Has  visited  the  wnole  Peninsula  of  India,  8371 The  extension  of  Christianity 

and  the  increase  of  Christians  very  decidedly  require  an  extension  of  the  Episcopacy  in 

India,   8373 Would  recommend  a  Bishop  of  Agra,   and  an  additional  bishopric  in 

Southern  India,  8375 At  Trichinopoly,  8376 It  might  be  formed  to  include  the 

whole  of  the  Tinnevelly  district ;  Tinnevelly  and  Canara  are  the  most  promising  parts  of 

India  in  a  Christian  point  of  view,  8377 The   principal  ground  for  an  additional 

bishopric  in  the  South  of  India  is  the  great  increase  of  Chnstianity,  8413 He  should 

be  the  Bishop  of  the  Missions,  8414. 

Concurs  with  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  that  an  additional  number  of  chaplains  would  be 

desirable,  8378 On  the  whole,  the  appointments  of  chaplains  by  the  Court  of  Directors 

were  very  good,  8379 Does  not  concur  with  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  that  special  in- 
quiries ought  to  be  made  whether  men  sent  out  are  in  debt  when  they  arrive  in  India,  8383 
Nor  that  a  certain  number  of  appointments  should  be  open  to  the  recommendation 

of  the  Bishop,  8384 The  Bishop  of  Calcutta  may  choose  any  clergyman  he  pleases 

in  Endand  to  be  his  domestic  chaplains ;  the  otJier  Bishops  must  choose  their  chaplains 
out  ot  those  resident  in  the  country,  8385 Considers  a  small  body  of  indigenous  chap- 
lains 
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lains  as  of  the  highest  importance,  8386 Some   arrangement  for   the   ordination  of 

native  clergymen  would  tend  very  greatly  to  the  growth  of  religion  and  piety  in  India, 

8387 Government  does  not  in  any  way  provide  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  converts 

from  idolatry,   ib. It  would  not  alarm  the  native  mind,  8388 Ordained  natives 

require  to  be  placed  under  European  superintendence,  8390 But  they  have  done  excel- 
lent service  in  India,  8391. 

The  effects  of  Christianity,  as  manifested  in  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Christian  villages,  is  most  striking ;  they  adorn  by  their  lives  the  doctrine  they  profess  to 

have  taken  up,  8393 ^There  is  a  stricter  church  discipline  among  them  than  is  usual  in 

European  communities,  8394 Considers  them  a  very  great  blessing  to  the  country  in 

every  point  of  view,  8395. 

Grenerally  speaking,  the  natives  rather  despise  us  for  want  of  courage  in  setting  for- 
ward our  own  religion,  8396.  8398 Does  not  apprehend  any  danger  from  Govern- 
ment making  grants  in  aid  of  schools,  whether  they  taught  Cbristianity  or  not,  8397 

Thinks  that  the  natives  are  not  at  all  opposed  to  tlie  introduction  of  the   Bible 

as  a  class  book,  8398 There  was  needless  alarm  at  head  quarters  at  one  time,  8400 

Would  leave  the  question  of  the  conditions  of  education  to  be  settled  separately  by  each 
Presidency,  8402, 

The  oflSce  of  archdeacon  requires  to  be  remodelled ;  at  present  he  is  a  useless  officer  ; 
he  should  be  made  really  useful,  or  the  office  abolished,  8403 Holding  a  chaplain- 
ship  is  incompatible   with  the  efficient  discharge  of  his  duty  as  archdeacon,  8405 

He  should  have  the  salary  of  the  senior  chaplain  without  being  necessarily  attached, 
8406,  8407 An  efficient  archdeacon  is  a  valuable  officer  to  the  Church ;  an  ineffi- 
cient one  is  worse  than  useless,  8408 It  is  very  desirable  to  have  an  efficient  officer 

to  take  the  place  of  the  bishop  while  he  is  absent  on  his  visitation,  8412. 

Evidence  as  to  the  amount  of  correspondence  between  the  bishop  and  the  outlying 

chaplaincies,   8417 When   on  good   terms   with   the  Government,  the    bishop  has 

sumcient  authority  over  the  clergy ;  otherwise  he  is  not  so  well  supported  as  he  ought 
to  be,  8418. 

With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  roads  in  the  South  of  India  were  mere  tracks,  8419» 

Spirits.  Rations  of  spirits  are  not  issued  as  such  to  men  on  service,  but  the  men  may 
have  two  drams  a  day  upon  payment  if  they  demand  them,  Melvill  167 — '• — Spirits  are  fur- 
nished by  the  Commissariat  to  shops  in  the  cantonments  where  they  are  sold,  Berkeley 
505 Are  supplied  to  the  army  entirely  by  the  Commissariat,  Burlton  659. 

Staff.    By  the  regulations  two  captains  and  three  subalterns  may  be  taken  from  the 

staff  of  each  raiment,  Berkeley  479 The  number  is  not  exceeded  unless  absolutely 

required  by  the  Governor-general,  ib.  484 They  are  called  special  cases,  ib.  485 

But  they  are  very  rare,  ib.  486 ^Recommendations  for  staff  appointments  are  sent  in 

from  the  Commander-in-Chief,  but  never  knew  an  instance  for  such  recommendation 
being  interfered  with.  Viscount  Gough  690. 

Rules  for  the  selection  of  officers  for  staff  appointments,  A  lexander  968 Qualifica- 
tions for  the  staff  are  defined  in  the  general  orders,  ib.  969 All  are  equally  eligible, 

whether  cavalry  or  in&ntry,  ib.  1016. 

Staff  officers  must  pass  in  Hindoostanee,  but  not  necessarily  in  any  other  language, 

Melvill  109 It  was  found  undesirable  to  compel  interpreters  to  pass  in  Tamul  or 

Teeloogoo,  ib. It  ceased  about  three  years  ago,  ib.  114.  116 ^In  the  Quartermaster- 

seneraTs  department  an  officer  must  undergo  an  examination  in  military  surveying  and 
drawing,  Alexander  968. 

A  staff  appointment  cannot  be  held  by  an  officer  until  he  has  been  five  years  in  India, 

and  passed  m  Persian  or  Hinduee,  Burlton  528 ^An  officer  should  not  be  put  upon  it 

until  he  has  been  four  years  in  the  service.  Viscount  Gotigh  688 He  may  be  put  upon 

it  after  four  years'  service,  and  remain  until  he  is  a  major,  Alexander  971 There  are  but 

few  appointments  which  must  not  be  vacated  on  promotion  to  regimental  majority,  ib.  970 

Officers  remain  on  the  staff  as  long  as  they  have  interest  to  keep  them  there,  Napier 

856 Nothing  would  put  them  out  of  a  political  employment  except  quarrelling  with  the 

Governor-general,  858. 

Officers  on  the  staff  are  generally  called  in  when  the  army  goes  into  the  field,  Berkeley 

478 It  would  not  be  desirable  not  to  emplov  officers  in  staff  appointments,  ib.  480 

Would  have  a  k^er  number  of  officers  to  each  regiment,  ib.  481 Employing  them  in 

political  employments  has  a  good  effect,  but  some  situations  on  the  civil  staff,  as  for 
instance  the  Commissariat,  would  be  better  filled  by  civilians,  Alexander  973. 

Does  not  think  that  an  officer's  powers  of  command  are  diminished  by  long  service  on 
the  staff;  very  frequently  the  information  acquired  whilst  serving  on  the  staff  makes  them 
upon  the  whole  better  officers  than  if  they  bad  remained  all  the  time  with  their  r^ments. 

Viscount  Hardinge  1985 The  best  men  are  always  selected  for  them,  which  is  one  of 

the  evils  of  the  present  system,  ib.  1986 ^The  officers  of  the  Company's  European 
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regiments  are  entitled  to  staff  appointments  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  Bative  r^iments^ 
Viscount  Bardinge  2064. 

Is  of  opinion  that  the  first  claim  for  all  staff  and  other  situations  of  emolument  is  of 
right  with  the  Company's  officers,  but  where  the  Company's  regiments  cannot  afford 
officers  without  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  corps,  certain  situations  shctuld  be  giyen  to 
the  Queen's  officers,  Viscount  Hardinge  2052 Butstrictly  under  the  control  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  England ;  neither  Commander-in-Chief  nor  Grovemor-genend  should 
be  allowed  to  exercise  his  discretion  in  altering  the  rules  for  raaintmning  the  efficiency  of 

the  Queen's  corps,  ib.  2053 ^They  should  qualify  themselves  as  they  now  do  for  the 

situation  of  regimental  interpreter ;  would  anploy  them  upon  surveys  and  sudi  duties  in 

the  first  instance,  ib.  2055 It  would  rest  with  the  Court  of  Directors ;  presumes  they 

would  not  be  employed  in  pditical  and  dvil  employments,  ib.  2068 Such  duties  can- 
not be  extended  to  Queen's  officers,  it  would  be  to  the  last  degree  unpopular  with  the 
C<»npany's  officers,  but  they  mi^t  be  emfdoyed  in  surveying,  ib.  2070. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  officers  for  staff  specifically  has  been  188,  MehnU  96  ■ 
The  total  additional  demand  for  officers  508,  ib.  97. 

Staff  Corps.     Great  inconvenience   arises   from   the  want  of   such  a  corps,  Napier  793 

^The  pay  should  be  only  just  sufficient  to  cover  the  additional  expenses,  ib. The 

effect  would  be  fully  wortli  all  the  increase  of  expense,  ib. ^llie  plan  has  been  su^* 

gested  ever  ance  Lord  Hastings's  time,  but  it  has  been  supposed  impossible  to  work  it 
satisfiu^torily ;  it  has  been  very  carefully  considered.  Viscount  Mardinge  1977,  1978. 

Stamp  Duties.      There  are  no  stamp  duties   in  the  Supreme  Court,  Ryan  2502;  Perry 

2749 In  the  native  courts  they  are  very  oppressive  to  the  poor  suitor.  Perry  2750 

An  immense  expense  is  incurred  in  stamped  paper,  Reid  2839 It  is  a  considerable 

burden  upon  the  suitors,  ib.  2843.  2845 In  the  Moonsiff  courts  the  stamp  duty  is 

much  lower  than  in  the  higher  courts,  ib.  2846 It  is  particularly  heavy  upon  the 

smaller  class  of  suitors  in  the  Company's  courts,  Islam  Khan  4781. 

Stamps  are  imposed  upon  almost  every  proceedingin  the  Mofussil  courts,  Ryan  2504 

Every  paper  must  be  stamped,  Perry  2750 -There  are  stamps  for  the  most  trivial 

complaints,  Reid  2841 Stamps  are  absolutely  required  in  the  courts  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  for  a  great  number  of  judicial  proo^ings,  HaUiday  3353 Are  not 

defensible  upon  principle,  zft.  3354 The  revenue  derived  from  them  is  not  very  great, 

ib.  3357. 

The  institution  stamp  is  a  very  heavy  stamp,  and  a  very  considerable  obstruction  to 

appeals;  it  ought  to  be  abolished  upon  £q)peais,  JBaitlie  3984.  4115 ^The  ad  valorem 

upon  an  appeal  is  a  great  obstacle ;  statement  of  its  amount  per  cent.,  ib.  4032.  4115 

The  abolition  of  the  stamp  upon  petitions  would  tend  very  much  to  the  benefit  of  the  ryot, 
i>i#6211, 

K  an  improperly  stamped  document  were  tendered  in  evidence,  is  of  opini<Hi  that  the 

Judge  would  stay  the  proceedings  until  it  was  properly  stamped,  BailUe  4119,  4120 

The  Stamp  Act  only  extends  to  the  Reculation  Provinces,  Willoughby  3236 It  origi- 
nally formed  part  of  the  Elphinstone  Code,  ib.  3241. 

See  LaxD. 

Statistical  Returns.     An  annual  body  of  statistics  for   India  of  the  nature  of  the  annual 
Colonial  Blue  Books  recommended,  Trevelyan  6881.  6883. 


Steam  Vessels.     Statement  of  the  recent  additions  to  the  Indian  Navy,  Cursefjee  1678 

lliey  are  built  at  Bombay,  and  receive  their  machinery  from  England,  ib.  1696 They 

oo6t'about30/l  per  ton,  **r^y  for  sea,"  exclusive  of  machinery,  ib.  1698-1701 Ceals  for 

the  steam  vessels  are  sent  from  England,  ib.  1691 There  are  no  screw  steamers  in  the 

Company's  service,  ib.  1735. See  further  Indian  Navy.        Packet  Service. 

Stipendiary  Magistrates.     There  is  generally  a  native  on  the  bench  of  stipendiary  magistrates, 

Hyder  Jung  Bahaudoor  4757 ^he  stipendiary  magistrates  have  the  contxol  of  the  pohce, 

ib.  4764 Number  of  them,  ib.  4765. 

Stirling,  Mr.  Andrew.     The  plan  for  the  English  collie  at  Ddln  was  carried  at  Calcutta 
principally  by  his  decided  support,  TVevefyan  6594. 

Studs.    Is  of  opinion  that  they  ought  not  to  be  kept  up,  Napier  813. 

Succession  to  Property.     Under  the  Hindoo  law  succession  hangs  very  much  upon  the  due 
celebration  of  the  obsequies  of  deceased  parents  and  ancestors.  Duff  612S. 

Sudder  Court,    llie  circular  orders  issued  by  the  Sudder  Court  sometimes  exjrfain  mles  of 
law,  and  sometimes  they  contain  rules  of  practice,  Reid  2850. 

Sugar. 
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Sugar.     Is  extensivdly  grown  in  Bengal,  and  is  considered  by  the  natives  a  great  luxury^ 

Wise  5370 ^It  is  manufactured  by  each  cultivator  for  himaelf,  ib.  5372 It  was 

exported  largely  a  few  years  ago,  ib.  5370 But  the  exportation  of  it  has  since  declined, 

owing  to  the  fall  in  the  price,  ib.  5375. 

Suits  at  Law.    In  India  they  are  divided  into  summary  and  regular  suits,   Reid  2912 

Their  average  duration  has  of  late  years  been  reduced  to  less  than  one-half  or  one- 
third  the  time  formerly  occupied,  Duff^^T. 

Superintendent  of  Bazaars.     He  has  police  authority  in  militaiy  cantonm^ats,  and  adjudicates 
cases  of  petty  assaults  on  natives  by  British-bom  subjects,  fVillouffhby  3259. 

Suttee.     Before  putting  it  down  in  India  it  was  found  that  there  was  no  authority  for  it, 

according  to  the  best  treatises  on  Hindoo  law,  Halliday  3682 ^The  abolition  of  it  in 

1829  was  opposed  by  the  same  party  which  has  got  up  the  memorial  about  the  Lex  Loci, 

Marshman  6558 It  was  abolished  by  Lord  William  Bentinck,  ib. ;  Trevelyan  6651 

But  before  it  was  abolished  a  regulation  was  passed  continuing  it  under  certain  restric- 
tions. Bird  7147. 

J^uds.     Are  less  likely  than  any  other  tribe  to  submit  to  doubtful  authority,  Lushington  4560. 


Tamtd.     Instruction  ought  to  be  given  in  it  as  well  as  in  Teeloogoo,  Rev.  H.  MelvUl 

5011,  5012 Is  the  root  of  the  languages  of  Southern  India,  but  even  in  Tamul  the 

proportion  of  Sanscrit  is  very  large,  IVilson  7293 It  is  a  very  difficult  language,  ib. 

7295. 

Taiyare  Mission.     Is  the  oldest  mission  in  India,  Tucker  8351. 

Tanks.    No  less  than  nine  tanks  were  made  for  supplying  water  over  the  ThuU  Ghaut, 

Thornton  7502 Tanks  are  of  immense  importance  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  Sims  8729 

^They  are  not  excavations,  but  embankments  intercepting  and  retaining  the  drainage  for 

the  purpose  of  irrigation  in  the  dry  season,  iS.  8729.  8857 ^They  are  all  very  ancient,  ib. 

8731,  8732 Chiefly  constructed  by  the  Hindoo  Governments,  ib.  8733 A  number 

of  them  are  in  tolerably  good  order ;  a  large  number  capable  of  much  improvement,  ib.  8855 

And  a  great  number  are  in  ruins,  some  of  which  might  be  restored,  ib.  8856 They 

are  of  all  sizes,  from  twenty  yards  to  nine  miles  in  length,  ib.  8858 ^Every  villa^  in 

South  India  has  its  tank,  ib. Under  the  Hindoo  Government  they  were  kept  in  repair  by 

a  tax  upon  irrigated  land,  ib.  8859 The  Government  keep  them  in  repair  now,  ib.  8859, 

8861 How  constructed,  ib.  8862 Generally  speaking,  they  were  in  a  very  neglected 

state  when  the  country  came  into  our  possession,  ib.  8864— — They  are  not  generalfy  in  as 
good  a  condition  under  zemindary  management  as  under  ryotwar  management,  ib.  8867 

The  tanks  in  Candeish  are  very  few  indeed ;  the  country  exceedingly  requires  them, 

French  8907 ^Patells  are  fully  equal  to  the  construction  of  small  tanks,  ib.  9013. 

See2^BO  Canals.         Irrigation.         Public  Works. 

Taxation.    The  land-tax  is  almost  the  only  source  of  revenue,  Caldecott  5539 There  are 

no  indirect  sources  of  taxation  in  India,  ib. Personal  property  is  untaxed,  ib.  5540 

It  is  very  difficult  to  levy  any  tax,  and  the  Indian  Government  has  no  power  of 

increasing  taxation  in  the  event  of  any  new  demand  on  their  revenue,  ib.  5541,  5542 

Does  not  think  that  the  natives  would  complain  of  taxes  levied  on  them  being  applied  in 
support  of  a  religion  hostile  to  their  own.  Bird  7170.  7175, 

Tea.  The  Government  have  transferred  all  their  interest  in  the  growth  of  tea  in  Assam  to 
a  company,  and  a  company  is  also  in  treaty  for  the  Gt)vernment  tea  plantations  in  Kumaon, 
Thornton  7537. 

Teak.    Teak  is  the  only  wood  that  resists  ants,  Cursetjee  1744,  1745 The  Malabar  teak  is 

preferable  to  the  M  oulmein,  but  the  best  is  the  northern  teak  from  Guzerat,  ib.  1752, 1 753. 

Technicalities.    They  are  not  numerous  in  the  MoonsifTs'  courts  in  India,  Beid  2816 

Considered  them  so  mischievous  and  dangerous,  tliat  a  resolution  was  proposed  to  remedy 

the  inconvenience,  Lushington  4420 It  was  that  informality  should  not  necessarily 

vitiate  proceedings ;  it  was  approved  of  by  the  Agra  court,  but  rejected  by  the  Calcutta 

court,  ib.  4532 Does  not  attribute  their  encouniffement  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 

judge  to  lessen  labour,  ib.  4430 But  rather  to  a  desire  to  rely  upon  English  law  and 

JSnglish  practice,  ib.  4431 Technicalities  are  exceedingly  mischievous  and  very  dis- 
agreeable to  the  natives,  who,  however,  do  not  hesitate  to  avail  themselves  of  them, 
ib.  4423. 

&ee  Administration  of  Justice.         Courts  of  Justice.         Judges.         Laws. 

Temple  Lands.    Are  undoubtedly  held  under  a  relipous  trust,  Marshman  6533. 
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Tenasserlm  Provinces.    Prisoners  from  Calcutta  and  Madras  are  transported  to  Arracan  and' 
Moulmein  in  these  provinces,  Marshman  5187. 

Tents.     Are  always  required  in  India,  Napier  869 -You  cannot  go  without  thetn,  ih.  871 

Are  always  used  m  movingfrom  station  to  stationinthe  Lower  Provinces,  IIaUidcn/3455. 

Tenures.    The  subject  of  land  tenures  is  very  complex,  and  there  is  no  regular  way  of  acquiring 

a  knowledge  of  it,  2>Mjf  6234 Would  make  thejudicial  determination  of  cases  of  laudM 

tenure  part  of  the  executive,  Campbell  3854 Hindoo  tenures  are  particularly  connected 

with  the  celebration  of  the  funeral  obsequies  of  their  departed  ancestors,  Duff  41Q7 

Description  of  the  different  land  tenures  in  India,  App.  (C.)  Third  Report^  p.  144. 

Tenures  in  India.    They  vary  very  much  in  different  districts,    Torrens  8548 Sources^. 

from  whence  a  knowledge  of  them  was  obtained,  ib.  8547. 

T/iakoors.     Are  a  turbulent  class  connected  with  Gwalior,   Caldecott  5460 ^The  insur- 

,  rection  in  the  Saugor  district  was  very  prevalent  among  them,  ib. 

Thomtony  Edward,  Esq.     Is  at  the  head  of  the  Statistical  Department  at  the  East  India 

House,  5964 Never  was  in  India,  5966 Education  in  India  is  of  recent  origin;  it 

has  sprung  up  within  the  last  thirty  years,  5967 ^There  are  now  fifty-nine  colleges  and 

schools,  >vnere  European  literature  is  taught,  independently  of  some  300  or  400  vernacular 

schools,  5967-5970 -On  the  whole  there  are  more  schools  now  than  there  ever  were 

before,  6023 No  attention  is  paid  to  caste  in  the  European  schools,  5971-5973 

Education  has  made  the  most  progress  in  the  North-west  Provinces  of  Bengal,  5974 ^It 

is  seized  with  avidity  by  the  population  there,  while  in  the  Lower  Provinces  there  is  great 

apathy,  5976.  6041 ^The  people  of  the  two  provinces  are  different  in  character,  and 

there  is  a  difference  in  rights,  6042. 

The  professors  or  teachers  in  the  European  schools  and  colleges  are  sent  from  England; 

their  nomination  is  part  of  the  patronage,  5977-5982 A  knowledge  of  the  language  of 

India  is  not  required,  as  the  whole  system  is  tauffht  through  the  medium  of  the  English 
language,  5984 Which  the  natives  are  first  taught  in  one  of  the  subordinate  schools,  5985. 

The  whole  range  of  European  literature  and  science  is  taught  in  the  higher  colleges,  5992 
A  link  is  perhaps  wanting  to  give  the  men  so  educated  employment;  there  is  no  con- 
nexion between  the  Educational  Department  and  the  Revenue  and  Judicial  Departments, 
5995.  5999 The  object  of  the  Company  has  been  the  formation  of  a  vernacular  litera- 
ture, 5996 And  by  that  means  to  instruct  the  masses,  6015 There  is  no  vernacular 

literature  at  present,  5997 A  reading  public  is  about  to  spring  up  from  the  vernacular 

instruction  now  communicated,  6018 It  has  a  tendency   to  lead  to  a  diffusion   ot 

English  knowledge,  6021 In  some  colleges,  civil  engineering  and  mechanics  are  taught 

5994.  6004. 

The  sum  contributed  by  Government  has  increased  gradually  since  1823,  6005 Some 

of  the  colleges  are  quite  independent  of  Government,  having  been  endowed  by  the  native 

princes,  6007.  6009 Considers  that  the  effects  of  education  may  be  distinctly  traced  in 

the  superior  employments  for  which  the  natives  are  now  eligible,  6010-6012 You  train 

a  select  few,  witn  a  view  to  makine  education  descend  to  the  lower  classes,  6016 There 

is  a  great  disposition  to  acquire  educational  knowledge  for  the  purpose  of  public  employ- 
ment, 6019 ^There  is  not  any  reluctance  to  learn  English,  6020. 

A  great  man^  attempts  have  been  made  by  Gt)vemment  to  effect  a  translation  of  useful' 

English  works  mto  the  native  languages,  6030 ^They  have  charged  themselves  with  the 

formation  of  a  vernacular  literature  to  a  certain  extent,  6032 A  number  of  English 

works  have  been  translated  by  the  natives,  6050-6053. 

Medical  schools  have  been  particularly  successful  in  India,  6035 Caste  has  not  at  aU 

interfered  with  them  in  the  details  of  surgery,  6036-6039. 

Has  no  educational  statistics  beyond  the  sketch  in  the  blue  book,  and  the  returns  macje- 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  6040.  6043 ^But  reports  are  made  from  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  the  Government,  6043. 

Has  only  heard  of  a  very  few  natives  coming  to  England  to  prosecute  their  studies  here, 

6045 No  means  are  afforded  by  Government  for  that  purpose,  6046 Always  heard 

that  the  Mahomedan  standard  of  literature  is  higher  than  that  of  the  Hindoos,  6054 

Cannot  say  which  of  the  two  make  the  greatest  progress  in  the  Government  schools,  6055. 

[Second  Examination.] — The  principal  works  carried  on  by  the  Indian  Government 

have  been  canals  and  roads,  7462 Canals  may  be  classed  into  those  supplied  by  rivers 

fed  from  the  snows,  and  from  rivers  fed  by  the  rains,  7463 The  whole  stream  of  the 

Jumma  has  been  diverted  into  two  canals,  155  miles  above  Delhi,  caUed  the  Eastern  and 

Western  Jumma  Canals ;  they  re-unite  at  Delhi,  7465 They  were  restored  by  Lord 

Hastings  between  1823  and  1830 ;  7467 The  two  main  branches  are  precisely  what  they 

were  before,  7468 There  is  no  system  of  irrigation  on  the  Nerbudda  and  Taptee,  7469 

But  there  are  systems  on  the  Godavery  and  Can  very,  and  the  Kistna  is  about  to  be 

so  appropriated,  7470.  7474 They  are  not  exactly  canals ;  the  water  of  the  rivers  is 

dammed  up,  and  applied  to  purposes  of  irrigation  right  and  left,  7473 The  first  sec- 
tion 
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tion  of  the  Grnnges  Cnnal  is  to  be  opened  this  year ;  when  complete  it  will  measure,  with 

its  branches,  700  or  800  miles,  7475 It  will  cost  1,500,000 1;  7476 At  times  it 

will  be  available  for  navigation,  7478. 

The  Home  authorities  have  sanctioned  500,000/.  for  the  Ravee  C:inal,  in  the  Punjab, 

7480 Both  Umritsir  and  I^hore  are  to  be  supplied  from, it, 7482 Its  effect  upon 

cultivation  in  the  Punjab  will  depend  upon  the  issue  of  water  ;  a  cubic  foot  per  second 

is  equal  to  the  annual  irrigation  of  218  acres,  7483 ^The  people  only  irrigate  about 

one-third  the  surface ;  a  cubic  foot  per  second,  therefore,  will  irrigate  about  one  square 

mile,  and  a  large  tract  of  country  will  be  brought  under  cultivation,  7484 There  are 

Hvstems  of  irrigation  upon  a  small  river  in  the  Derah  Dhoon  and  upon  two  or  three  in 
Sirhinde,  7485. 

Tlie  principal  trunk  roads  in  India  stated,  7486-7488 ITie  road  from  Calcutta  to 

Delhi  is  macadamized,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Soane  and  Jumma,  a  bridge  road, 

7489 The  carriage  dawk  leaving  Csilcutta  reaches  Lahore  on  the  sixth  day,  which  gives 

a  speed  of  eight  miles  and  a  half  an  hour,  ib. ^The  Delhi  road  is  available  for  commercial 

purposes,  7490 Statement  of  the  average  expenditure  upon  roads,  canals,  embankments, 

and  bridges,  7492-7494 The  grand  trunk  road  from  Calcutta  averaged  about  1,000/.  a 

mile,  and  it  costs  50,000 1  a  year  to  keep  it  up,  7495 The  Bombay  road  averaged  330 i 

a  mile ;  it  is  what  is  called  a  fair  weather  road,  7496 On  the  Ghauts  the  Grovernment 

had  to  provide  a  supply  of  water  in  addition  to  making  the  road,  7497.  7502 The 

Bhore  (jhaut  toll  has  answered  well,  7497 There  was  no  law  authorising  tdils  in  India 

until  1852 ;  7498 Is  not  aware  of  any  toUe*  except  upon  three  or  four  of  the  Ghauts, 

7499.  7556,  7557 The  Government  also  erect  travellers'  bungalows,  7500. 

The  road  from  Madras  to  Poonany  is  open,  7504 And  a  railway  is  now  proposed, 

7505 There  i«  a  railway  from  Bombay  to  Tannah,  and  on  to  Calian,  about  thirty  miles, 

7506 And  the  first  section  of  the  Bengal  Railway  must  be  nearly  completed,  7507 

The  itulways  are  being  constructed  by  private  companies,  with  a  guarantee,  7509 

Amount  for  which  the  guarantee  is  given,  7510,  7511,  7512 ^Believes  it  is  a  settled 

point  that  Eur(»pean   Governments  never  work  so  well  as  private  companies,  7513 

Statement  of  the  other  lines  now  projected,  7515. 

The  electric  telegraph  has  ^>een  laid  down  from  Calcutta  to  the  port  of  Kedjeree,  and  it 
is  proposed  to  lay  down  a  system  connecting  the  three  Presidencies  with  each  other  and 
with  Agra,  Lahore,  and  Simla,  7516 At  a  cost  of  about  35/.  a  mile,  7517. 

The  result  of  deepening  the  Paumbum  Passage,  between  Ceylon  and  the  main  land,  is 
that  large  vessels  now  pass  through  it  instead  of  going  round  the  island,  7519-7522. 

With  regard  to  the  trigonometrical  survey,  an  arc  of  about  1,100  miles  has  been 
measured  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Himalayas;  the  great  atlas  of  India,  on  a  scale  of 
four  miles  to  an  inch,  proceeds  pari  passu  with  the  survey ;  has  seen  seventy  or  eighty 

sheets  of  it,  7523 It  may  be  completed  in  about  five  years,  7524 The  area,  trian* 

gulated  to  the  end  of  1848,  amounted  to  477,044  square  miles,  at  a  cost  of  about  145. 
per  square  mile,  7525. 

The  works  upon  the  Godavery  are  all  completed,  7526 Tlie  result  of  the  works  is> 

that  the  revenue  has  been  increasing  for  years,  7530. 

The  survey  and  settlement  of  the  North-western  Provinces  together  cost  about  500,000/.; 
every  field  has  been  measured,  and  the  interests  of  the  landlord  and  tenant  ascertained 
and  recorded,  7532. 

It  docs  not  appear  that  there  has  been  any  increase  in  the  export  of  cotton  from  India, 
resulting  from  the  experiments  of  the  East  India  Company,  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing American  cotton,  7533 Statement  of  the  export  of  cotton,  1844-45  to  1849-50; 

the  only  difference  is,  one  year  a  larger  portion  goes  to  China,  another  year  a  larger  por- 
tion comes  to  this  country,  7533-7535 ^Thinks  that  India  can  export  no  more  at  a 

profit ;  you  cannot  at  i)rc6ent  get  it  from  the  interior,  7535 Salt  sold  at  Calcutta,  at 

Id.  a  pound,  costs  2d.  a  pound  much  adulterated  at  Benares,  7536. 

Government  has  transferred  its  interest  in  the  growth  of  tea  in  Assam  to  a  company, 
and  a  company  is  now  proposing  to  purchase  the  tea  plantations  in  Kumaon,  7537. 

Experiments  with  a  view  to  improve  the  breed  of  Deccan  sheep,  to  introduce  the  cul- 
ture of  silk  at  Bombay,  and  to  improve  the  breed  of  Deccan  horses,  have  been  made  and 
fiiiled,  7542. 

In  the  accounts  of  the  Indian  Government,  the  sums  under  the  head,  Buildings,  roads, 
and  other  public  works,  may  be  understood  as  representing  the  real  expenditure  upon 

works  of  public  utility,  exclusively   of  the  surplus  ferry  funds,  7546-7551 Which 

may  be  about  100,000/.  per  annum  in  the  North-western  Provinces,  7552 Believes 

that  the  transit  duties  recently  abolished  were  not  originally  established  as  a  form  of  toUs 

for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  communications,  7558 With  the  best  macadamized 

roads  in  the  world,  you  could  not  make  India  an  exporting  country  without  railways,  7559 

We  may  judge  of  it  from  a  comparison  of  the  price  of  salt  at  Calcutta  and  Benares, 

7560. 

(20— Ind.)  a  a  Thuggee. 
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Thuggee.     Does  not  prevail  in  Bombay  to  the  same  extent  as  in  other  jparts  of  Indi% 

Vf^ilkugkby  3133 The  Thuggee  Department  in  Bombay  has  worked  most  admirably, 

ifi, The  Thugs  have  been  pretty  well  put  down.   Wise  5272 ITiey  are  excellent 

Hindoos,  good  subjects,  good  parents,  and  exemplary  in  all  relations  of  life,  except  that  of, 

travelling  companions,  Trevelyan  6779 The  only  difference  between  one  of  the  Thugs 

and  IVl  r.  Wilberforce  is,  that  the  conscience  of  the  one  u  as  wrongly  informed,  but  that  of. 

the  other  rightly  informed  ;  bot!)  were  equally  under  the  influence  of  religion,  ib.  6780 

There  is  a  colony  of  them  at  Jubulpore,  where  they  are  taught  trades,  under  surveillance, 
in  a  kind  of  barrack,  Caldecott  5518.  5520. 

Tinnevelly  District.     The  prevailing  class  of  people  is  peculiar ;  by  profession  they  are  palm 

climbers,  by  religion  devil  worshippers,  Z>ij^6165 There  are  very  few  Brahmins  in* 

that  part  of  India,  ib. Statement  of  the  way  in  which  the  conversions  in  the  Tinnevellr 

District  have  been  effected,  ib.  6168 A  bishop  may  be  wanted  there,  if  Dr,  Deahry 

cannot  exercise  the  necessary  superintendence.  Bird  7168. 

Statement  of  the  progress  of  the  Church  Missionair  Society  at  Tinnevelly,  Tocher  8250 

et  seq. There  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  Christian  and  Heathen  districts  in  the. 

habits  of  the  people,  their  cleanliness,  order,  and  intelligence,  ib.  8257 Christianity  haa 

had  consideraole  influence  over  the  social  state  of  the  whole  community,  ib.  8260 ^The 

object  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  is  by  giving  aid  to  induce  the  natives  to  support 

their  own  ministers,  ib.  8261 The  statement  of  the  hindrances  which  the  native 

Christians  meet  with,  as  detailed  in  a  petition  from  the  inhabitants  of  one  district,  is  in  the 

main  true,  ib.  8267 Nature  of  such  hindrances,  ib.  8268 Some  of  the  oppresdons 

complained  of  do  arise  from  their  being  Christians,  ib.  8272 Statement  of  the  machinery 

in  operation  for  vernacular  and  English  schools,  and  for  the  preparation  of  suitable  educa-^ 

tional  works,  ib.  8305 And  of  the  further  plans  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  ib. 

The  Tinnevelly  mission  conmaenced  in  the  time  of  Schwartz ;  it  has  been  especially 

successful  among  the  Shanars,  ib.  8353. 

Tinnevelly  and  Canara  are  the  most  promising  parts  of  India  in  a  Christian  point  of 
view,  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Spencer  8377. 

See  also  Christianity.         Conversions.         Missions. 

Tirhoot.     Education  is  more  backward  in  Tirhoot  Zillah  than  in  any  other,  Ihiff  6072 

There  is  not  a  more  flourishing  or  a  more  prosperous  district  in  India  than  Tirhoot^ 
Trevelyan  6743. 

Titles.  Scale  of  titles  drawn  up  under  Lord  William  Bentinck's  direction,  with  a  view  to 
honouring  distinguished  natives,  Trevelyan  6893. 

Toleration.  Is  founded  on  perfectly  equal  treatment ;  the  essence  of  toleration  is  equality, 
Trevelyan  6843. 

Tolls.      The  toll  of  the  Bhore  Ghaut,  on  the  Bombay  and  Poonah  road,  has  answered 

extremely  well,  Thornton  7497 There  was  no  law  authorising  the  levying  of  toUs 

until  1852,  ib.  7498 Is  not  aware  of  any  road  tolls  in  India,  except  upon  one  or  two 

jnountain  passes,  ib.  7499. 

An  Act  of  the  Government  of  India  was  passed,  either  in  1851  or  1852,  authoriang 
Government  to  levy  tolls  on  all  roads  thenceforward  made  or  repaired  at  their  charge, 

Thornton  7555 It  has  net  yet  come  into  operation,  except  in  the  mountain  passes,  ib. 

7556 Is  of  opinion  that  the  transit  duties  were  not  originally  established  as  a  form  of 

tolls  for  maintaining  the  communication,  ti.7558 ^To  put  tolls  on  a  new  road  would  have 

an  injurious  effect,  Kennedy  7631 Would  be  very  difficult  to  levy,  ib.  7632 In 

the  plains  the  road  is  often  the  only  part  upon  which  people  do  not  travel,  ib.  7647 

A  good  deal  has  been  done  to  lighten  former  tolls  upon  merchandise,  ib.  7633 Believes 

that  they  were  levied  not  with  respect  to  repair,  but  as  an  item  of  revenue,  ib.  7635 A 

tax,  ib.  7636 -It  was  the  intention  to  apply  the  tolls  taken  at  the  ferries  to  form  a  fund  for 

the  formation  of  cross  roads,  ib.  7638 Is  of  opinion  that  more  advantage  is  derived  froib 

the  freedom  of  commerce  than  from  tolls,  ib.  7640 The  only  sound  pnnciple  of  roads  is 

td  make  them,  and  leave  all  the  world  to  travel  on  them  freely,  ib.  7643 ^It  would  be 

more  profitable  in  the  end,  ib. Is  of  opinion  that  the  people  would  not  object  to  paying 

tolls  if  good  roads  were  made,  French  9021. See  also  Roads. 

Tora^Gras.  Is  a  certain  annual  payment  from  the  public  treasury,  which  was  allowed  under 
Mr.  Elpliinstone's  government  to  a  class  of  men  in  Guzerat,  called  Grassias,  in  lieu  of  a 
sort  of  black  midl  formerly  levied  bv  them  upon  the  villagers ;  it  has  been  held  by  the 
Sudder  Court  at  Bombay  to  be  saleable,  Willoughby  3142. 

Torrensy  Robert,  Esq.  Statement  of  services  in  India,  8420 Has  been  engaged  in  vari- 
ous branches  of  the  revenue  and  judicial  system,  8421 As  commissioner  of  revenue 

and  superintendent  of  police,  had  charge  of  about  1,500,000  persons  in  Cbittagong,  8422- 
8424 Duties  of  witness  stated,  8425. 

The  police  as  now  organised  is  not  eflScient,  8427 The  want  of  energy  and  the 

want  of  integrity  about  the  native  police,  is  the  grand  objection  to  employing  them ;  also 
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little  assistance  is  afforded  to  them  by  the  natives  of  the  country,  and  there  is  a  general 
tendency  to  commit  peijury,  8428. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  reduce  the  extent  of  the  districts  which  are  ])laced  under 

the  magistrates,  8429 And  the  arrangement  by  which  the  magistrate  is  also  the  head 

of  the  police  of  the  district  is  very  objectionable,  8430.  8623 5?'ot  only  in  theory,  but 

in  practice,  8432 Making  use  of  the  landowners  in  aid  of  the  police  would  be  at- 

^    tended  uith  considerable  risk,  8433 Would  not  trust  them  in  criminal  cases  with  any 

power  either  as  police  or  as  judges,  8435. 

Considers  that  the  judicial  office  is  sometimes  improperly  interfered  with  by  Grovem- 
ment ;  it  ought  to  be  made  more  independent,  8436 Refers  to  a  case  where  the  Govern- 
ment wrote  to  the  judge  at  Chittagong  laying  down  the  views  and  determination  of 

Government  with  reference  to  the  perpetual  settlement  for  his  guidance,  8438-8457 

Also  to  a  case  in  which  the  Government  wrote  a  letter  to  the  superintendent  of  police, 
complaining  of  the  apathy  of  the  police,  and  directing  him  to  stnd  a  copy  to  the  magis- 
trate, which  witness  thinks  had  a  tendency  to  bias  his  mind  with  reference  to  a  criminal 

case  then  before  him,  8459-8472 ^The  magistrate  was  in  some  degree  responsible  for 

the  conduct  of  the  police,  8473 It  is  almost  inevitable  from  the  confusion  of  the  two 

duties,  that  interference  which  would  be  fair  enougli  in  one  case,  would  be  improper  in 

-    the  other,  8474 ^The  superintendent  of  police  is  over  all  the  magistrates  as  regards  the 

police,  8475 Thinks  that  the  magistrate  was  biassed  in  the  case  referred  to,  or  he 

would  have  taken  the  evidence  in  the  presence  of  the  accused,  8470.  8476 In  petty 

cases,  it  was  not  usual  to  summon  the  accused  until  the  evidence  was  taken,  and  the  magis- 
trate could  decide  whether  it  was  necessary  to  summon  him  or  not,  8480 But  the  case 

in  question  was  a  very  important  case  of  homicide,  8481 Arising  out  of  an  affiray  for 

crops  dose  to  the  Governor-general's  house  at  Barrackpore,  8482,  8483. 

Thinks  that  the  magistrate  cannot  dispassionately  consider  the  evidence,  if  he  exercises 

the  united  duties  of  police-officer  and  magistrate,  8486 And  in  consequence,  appeals 

are  very  much  multiplied,  8486 Had  tp:^at  distrust  of  native  evidence ;  was  generally 

'    guided  by  circumstantial  rather  than  by  direct  evidence,  8488. 

The  magistrate  appointed  the  subordinate  police,  subject  to  the  control  of  the    superin- 
tendent of  police,  8489 Generally  speaking,  it  is  quite  a  lottery  who  are  selected  as 

the  very  subordinate  police,  8491 'I  hey  appeared  in  too  great  numbers  to  be  put  for* 

ward  by  the  native  officers,  8493 Witness  probably  selected  the  most  athletic  looking, 

and  the  man  who  might  be  recommended,  if  any  inquiries  were  made,  8496 Was  con- 
stantly obliged  to  dismiss  them,  8498 ^They  were  perfectly  inefficient,  8499,  8500 

With  regard  to  the  subordinate  police,  the  deficiency  of  the  system  is  general,  not  excep- 
tional, 8502 Additional  European  superintendence  would  improve  the  police,  8503 

Deficiency  of  pay  is  also  an  objection,  8505 They  have  swords  and  shields  provided 

by  themselvee,  8509. 

Evidence  as  to  the  condition  of  the  people,  8511  et  seq. The  practice  of  old  families 

and  large  landowners  is  to  be  exceedingly  wasteful  and  disregardful  of  their  money,  8516 

Considers  that  cultivation  was  considerably  extending,  8523 Newly  cultivated  land 

is  assessed  on  the  russidee  jumma,  that  is,  a  yearly  progressive  increasing  rent,  8525 

A  man  wishing  to  bring  land  under  cultivation,  must  apply  to  collector,  8528 Who 

would  give  him  a  lease  at  the  progressively  increasing  jumma,  8529 He  would  enter 

into  his  agreement  for  the  rent  before  beginning  to  till  the  land,  8537. 

Was  appointed  acting  collector  with  the  full  powers  of  collector  after  having  been  in 

the  service  ten  or  eleven  months,  8539 Had  not  sufficient  information  to  be  able  to 

perform  satisfactorily  the  duties  of  the  office,  8540 Nor  time  to  accjiiire  a  knowledge 

of  the  tenures  of  India,  8541 A  knowledge  of  the  tenures  is  acquired  from  reading 

books,  8546,   8547 They  vary  very  much  in  diffijrent  districts,  8548 ^The  most 

important  cases  affiscting  right  to  property  brought  before  witness,  were  resumption  cases, 

5550 ^The  la  khiraj,  or  rent  free  cases,  were  another  description  of  cases,  8551 In 

these,  the  validity  of  the  document  under  which  the  lands  were  held,  is  the  principal  point 

to  be  looked  to,  8554 The  genuineness  of  the  documents  was  often  doubtful,  the  natives 

being  accomplished  forgers,  8557,  8558 A  considerable  number  of  them  were  registered, 

8560 Considers  that  no  length  of  proved  occupancy  rent-free  would  establish  a  pre- 
sumption of  an  original  good  title ;  a  document  must  have  been  produced  in  every  case, 

8565 But  proof  that  a  lost  document  had  been  registered,  would  be  sufficient,  8566 

But  not  proof  of  a  tenure  rent-free  from  the  tiineof  Akbar,  8567 Registration  was 

required  by  a  British  regulation,  8569 The  collector's  records  are  not  carefully  kept 

generally,  8571. 

Has  detained  witnesses  in  order  to  prevent  their  being  tampered  with  or  going  away 
without  giving  their  evidence,  8577-8580 They  may  often  have  come  from  a  consider- 
able distance,  8581 Had  often  to  come  to  witness's  court  a  distance  of  considerably 

upwards  of  100  miles,  8588-8592 For  the  most  triffing  cases,  even  of  petty  assault, 

8593 ^There  were  grievous  dacoities  in  witness's  district,  8600 — -—And  only  a  few  ffuard 

boats  to  repress  them,  8601 There  were  several  land  dacoities,  8605—- — Could  not 
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have  removed  the  magistrate  elsewhere  nearer  the  centre  of  the  dtstricty  unless  a  sei^arat^ 

su|>erintendent  for  the  gaol  at  AUipore  had  been  appointed,  8594 The  superintendence 

of  the  gaol  is  always  connected  with  the  magistracy  of  the  ilistrlct,  860G The  actual 

governor  of  the  gaol  was  an  uncovenanted  European,  8608,  8609 Holding  a  very  sub* 

ordinate  position,  with  small  allowances,  8610 ^There  might  be  about  1,100  prisoners 

ordinarily  in  AUipore  gaol,  8611 Is  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  unite 

the  superintendence  of  the  gaol  with  the  magisterial  office  in  Calcutta,  8614 ^The 

inconvenience  of  uniting  the  superintendence  of  the  gaol  with  the  magistracy  of  the  dis- 
trict is  not  so  great  now  that  there  arc  so  many  deputy  magistrates,  8618 ^They  are  all 

uncovenanted  servants.  8620. 

The  extreme  youth  too  often  of  the  magistrates  is  another  just  cause  of  complaint 
against  our  criminal  tribunals  in  the  Lower  Provinces  of  Bengal,  and  in  the  Upper  Pro- 

vmces  too,  8623 Extract  from  a  letter  written  by  witness  to  the  register  of  the  Sudder 

Court  on  the  subject,  ib. Mentioning  seventeen  cases  where  the  magisterial  power 

was  exercised  within  eighteen  months  after  being  declared  qualified  for  the  public  service, 

8624 The  magistrate  has  no  one  to  assist  him  in  his  duties  I'rom  the  first,  8628.  8632 

The  system  is  still  continued  in  the  Upper  Provinces,  but  it  is  not  carried  to  such  an 

extreme  extent  in  the  Lower  Provinces   at  present,  8633. 

With  a  vicXv  to  training  persons  for  the  judicial  office,  would  keep  the  judicial  depart- 
ment separate  irora  all  others,  and  have  the  covenanted  functionary  appointed  to  some 

very  subordinate  office,  and  so  trained  for  higher  employment,  8638 He  should  have 

the  practical  education  which  is  always  obtained  by  persons  destined  for  the  legal  pro- 
fession in  this  country,  8G42 He  might  be  required  to  attend  the  courts  in  Calcutta, 

or  with  equal  advantage  the  court  of  some  judge  of  repute  in  the  Mofussit,  8645. 

In  the  experience  of  witness  gentlemen  are  sometimes  appointed  to  the  Sudder  Court 
who  have  not  had  much,  sometimes  not  any,  judicial  training;  does  not  concur  with 
Mr.  Millett  that  the  Sudder  judges  generally  were  officers  of  the  greatest  judicial  experi- 
ence, 8649 Would  not  raise  vakeels  of  exjKirience  directly  to  the  Sudder  bench,  8656 

It  is  almost  the  rule  now  to  appoint  gentlemen  to  the  ^udder  who  have  had  no  pre- 
vious experience,  8658. 

Tours.     Great  advantages  would  be  derived  in  the  Lower  Provinces  from  tours  made  by 

the  Governor,  Halliday  3648 Annual  tours  by  the  governors  of  Presidencies  are  highly 

desirable,  French  9035 They  need  not  be  expensive,  ib.  9036 There  is  no  necessity 

for  a  large  retinue,  ih.  9037. 

Tours  of  Inspection,     Have  been  disapproved  of  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  which  is  much 
to  be  regretted.  Sans  8778. 

Trade  and  Navigatwn  of  India,     Eeturn  of  the  amount  of  imports  and  exports  in  each 
year,  1834-35  to  1849-50,  App.  (C),  Third  Reparty  p.  154  ct  seq. 

Transit  Duties.     Were  heavier  upon  cottons  manufactured  in  India  than  upon  cottons  ex- 
ported from  England,   Trevelyan  6638 The  preliminary  steps  towards  their  abolition 

were  taken  by  Lord  Wilham  Bentinck,  ib,  6651 ^Their  abolition  was  entirely  owing  to 

the  freedom  of  the  press,  ib.  6659. 

Translation.    There  was  no  difficulty  in  translating  the  Macaulay  Code,  Ryan  2363 

Objections  on  the  ground  of  the  difficulty  of  translation  do  not  apply  to  a  criminal  code. 

Perry  2653.  2656 The  translation  of  the  Bombay  Regulations  has  been  pronounced 

infamous,  ib.  2647 It  was  made  by  a  very  distinguished  Oriental  scholar,  General  Vans 

Kennedy,  ib,  2649 ^'i  here  was  no  difficulty  in  translating  the  Elphinstone  Code  into 

the  Gujerattee  and  Mahratta  languages,  WUloughby  3156,  3157. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  translating  any  but  the  most  technical  and  Knglish-like  laws 

into  the  native  languages,  Halliday  3472 It  would  be  very  desirable  to  translate  into 

the  Indian  language  some  of  the  most  valuable  European  works,  DuffA\A6. 

The  business  of  translating  English  into  an  Eastern  language  is  a  very  difficult  one, 

Perry  5893 In  scientific  works  they  ax-e  obliged  to  adopt  the  English  word  bodily,  or 

employ  a  dead  language,  the  Sanscrit,  ib, A  great  many  attempts  have  been  made  to 

effect  a  translation  of  English  works  into  the  native  languages,   Thornton  6029-6033. 
6049-6052. 

Literal  translations  of  English  works  would  be  found  to  a  certain  extent  inappropriate, 

Dvff  6189 Adaptations  or  transfusions  are  rather  required,  ib, The  difficulty  of 

translating  has  been  one  of  the  great  obstacles  that  the  promoters  of  education  have  had  to 

encounter ;  the  three  diflferent  modes  of  translation  explained,  Norton  6289 Translations 

of  the  Bible,  especially  of  the  New  Testament,  could  be  very  easily  eflFected,  ib.  6290. 

See  Code.         Education,        Language.         Law. 

Transport  Service.    Merchant  ships  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  the  transport  service,  Cmsetjee 

1705*. See  Indian  Navy. 
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Reports,  1852-53 — continued. 

Transportation,    The  system  of  transportation  to  the  Straits  is  deserving  of  the  highest 

approbation,  Halliday  3536 The  convicts  are  sent  to  Arracan,  the  Tenasserim  JPro- 

%inces,  and  the  Straits,  ib.  3535 Singapore,  Malacca,  and  Penang,  ib.  3538 There 

are  about  2,000  of  them  in  the  Straits,  ib.  3539 Their  reception  at  AiTacan,  and  in  the 

Tenasserim  Provinces,  is  not  made  a  matter  of  complaint,  ib,  3542 ^I'hey  very  rarely 

return  to  India,  ib.  3545 Transportation  involves  a  violation  of  caste,  and  is  always 

for  life;  to  the  native  it  has  a  mysterious  kind  of  solemnity  and  horror,  iJ. What  is 

equivalent  to  tickets  of  leave  is  given  to  a  certain  class  of  convicts  within  the  settlement, 
ib.  3546. 

Prisoners  from  Madras  and  Calcutta  are   transported  to  the  Tenasserim  Provinces, 

Marshman  5187 It  would  deprive  a  man  of  all  his  property  under  the  Hindoo  law,  not 

on  account  of  the  crime,  but  from  the  circumstance  of  having  been  compelled  to  cross  the 
sea,  ib.  6544  et  seq. 

Travancore.     In  the  schools  founded  by  the  Rajah  of  Travancore,  the  Christian  Scriptures 

are  taught  as  a  book  of  moral  instruction,   Trecelyan  6850 Converts  have  suffered 

severely  in  consequence  of  the  corrupt  state  of  tlic  Travancore  Government,  Tucker  8239 

Statement  of  the  differences  between  the  Church  Mission  and  the  Syrian  Church  in 

Travancore,  and  of  the  separation  between  them,  ib.  8247 ^The  success  of  the  Church 

Missionaries  has  rather  been  favoured  by  the  dispute  about  the  property  of  the  Syrian 

Mission,  it).  8361 Explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  dispute,  and  how  it  was  terminated, 

ib.  8362-8364. See  also  Christianity.         Conversions.         Missions. 

Trevelyan^  Sir  Charles  Edward^  K.  C.B.     Has  resided  in  India  twelve  years,  6570 Was 

a  member  of  the  Local  Education  Committee  at  Delhi,  and  originated  the  JEnglish  College 

there,  6571 And  when  transferred  to  Calcutta  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Geneicd 

Committee  of  Public  Instruction,  ib. 

With  reference  to  the  fitness  of  the  natives  of  India  for  public  employment.  Is  of 
opinion  that  at  present  the  want  of  monility  renders  them  unfit  to  take  part  in  the  actual 

Government  of  India,  6572 To  appoint  them  to  the  Council  would  be  to  imjiort  an 

element  of  weakness  and  distrust,  ib. liut  they  have  very  considerable  administrative 

qualities,  ib. Native  agency  and  European  superintendence  should  h^  established  as  the 

principle  of  our  Government  of  India,  ib. It  is  not  desirable  to  put  the  natives  too 

ibrward,  ib. Lord  W.  Bentinck's  view  with  reference  to  the  emplpyment  of  natives  in 

the  public  service,  conttuned  in  a  letter  on  Regulation  V.  of  1832,  cited,  ib. 

Neither  the  natives  nor  ourselves  are  prepared  for  the  employment  of  natives  in  the 

higher  situations  in  the  army,  6577 Remarks  upon  the  in-egular  cavalry,  6578-6581 

The  natives  in  their  present  state  of  moral  advancement  are  not  qualified,  and  would 

not  be  held  by  their  countrymen  to  be  qualified  for  certain  situations,  6582 ^The  safe 

way  of  carrying  out  the  eighty-seventh  clause  %f  the  last  Charter  Act  will  be,  not  by 
elevating  a  few  individuals  above  their  countrymen,  but  by  progressively  extending  the 

limits  of  employment  for  all  the  natives,  6583 ^But  the  proposition  will  not  interfere 

with  making  the  first  appointments  by  competition,  or  admitting  natives  to  that  competition, 
6584. 

[Second  Examination.] — ^Therc  arc  no  arrears  of  judicial  business  in  Bengal  and  Agra, 

6585 Remarks  on  the  training  of  Europeans  in  the  event  of  the  higher  situations  only 

being  reserved  for  the  Europeans,  6586-6589 The  final  result  will  be  the  almost 

entire  supersession  of  Europeans  in  the  Judicial  and  Revenue  Departments.  6590. 

Statement  of  the  progress  made  in  native  education  from  the  establishment  of  the 
Mahomcdan  College  at  Calcutta  by  Warren  Hastings  in  1781,  down  to  the  grant  in  aid  of 

the  Hindoo  College  in  1823  ;  6592 Statement  continued,  6594,  6595.  6625 Result 

of  the  proceedings,  6625.  6643 The  Hindoo  College  has  led  to  the  establishment  of 

numerous  institutions,  6594 The  next  step  was   the  establishment  of  the  English 

College  at  Delhi,  which  was  carried  at  Calcutta  principally  by  the  support  of  Mr.  Stirling, 
the  Persian  Secretary,  whose  opinion  was  strongly  in  favour  of  the  introduction  of  Engli^ 

instruction,  6594,  6595 The  controversy  on  the  subject  matter  of  superior  education 

arose  shortly  after,  when  witness  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  General  Committee  of 
Public  Instruction  in  Calcutta,  and  English  was  established  as  the  language  of  superior 
education,  by  Lord  W.  Bentiuck's  resolution  of  7th  March  1835;  6595 ^The  proceed- 
ings of  the  committee,  and  the  resolution,  were  approved  of  by  nearly  the  whole  of  the 

upper  and  middle  ranks  of  the  natives  at  Calcutta,  6596-6599 And  subsequently  by 

Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  and  Lord  Auckland,   6625 The  committee  put  a  stop  to  the 

printing  of  Sanscrit  and  Arabic  books,  which  were  mere  waste  paper,  while  at  the  same 

time  there  was  a  most  active  demand  for  books  in  the  English  language,  6598-6602 

At  the  time  that  the  Government  were  paying  liberal  stipends  to  the  students  at  the 
Sanscrit  and  Arabic  Colleges,  the  young  men  at  the  Hindoo  College  were  paying  large 

sums  for  an  English  education,  6603 The  educated  natives  at  Calcutta  speak  purer 

English  than  we  speak  ourselves,  6605 English  is  more  easily  acquired  than  Sanscrit 

or  Arabic,  6606. 
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Boports,  lS62-^^-'€omtkmei. 

Jhrmh/any  &r  Chctrles  Edward,  K.  c,  B. — oontinned. 

The  digesting  of  the  laws  into  a  simple  and  iittelK^ble  code,  even  sapposing  no  alteration 
in  them  to  be  made,  would  be  the  most  important  educational  measure  that  could  be 

adopted,  66C9 It  is  impossible  to  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  law  as  it 

at  present  exists  in  four  languages,  ib. ^The  facility  with  which  the  cessation  of  the  use 

of  Persian  was  accomplished  affords  the  greatest  encouragement  to  go  forward  in  the 

same  course,  6610 Evidence  upon  the  substitution  of  English  for  Persian  in  the  Political 

Department,  6611-6614 English  is  adopted  to  a  greater  extent  than  formerly  in  the 

liaw  Department ;  all  the  judges  in  the  Bengal  and  Agra  Presidencies  are  bound  to  record 
'their  decisions  in  English;  the  practice  is  very  desirable,  661,6— — Witness's  opinion  is 

merely  against  the  use  of  Persian,  not  against  the  use  of  the  native  language,  6617 

'  Isnglish  is  bound  up  in  the  closest  manner  with  the  vernacular  lai^uages  of  India ;  the 
two  must  always  go  together,  ib. 

Everything  which  encourages  an  extended  cultivation  of  the  vernacular  languages 
extends  the  cultivation  of  English,  and  increases  the  desire  for  it ;  in  Bombay,  without 

the  elements  of  English,  the  merely  vernacular  schools  languished,  6618 Number  of 

applications  for  English  instruction  upon  the  opening  of   Hooghly  College,  6619 

Opinion  of  the  Court  of  Directors  ufjon  the  subject,  as  contained  in  a  despatch  dated 
February  1824,  cited,  6620,  6621. 

Suggestions  for  the  promotion  and  extension  of  education,  6627-6632 ^Would  carry 

into  pi'actice  the  spirit  of  Lord  Hardinge's  recommendation  by  the  application  of  a  Univer- 
sity test,  6628 Considers  that  Calcutta  is  the  best  locality  to  begin  with  generally, 

6633 Universities  should  be  first  established  at  the  seats  of  the  different  Governments, 

because  they  are  the  centres  of  European  influence,  6634 But  would  establish  efficient 

English  seminaries  at  all  the  Zillan  stations,  ib, ^The  influence  of  Benares  is  of  a 

peculiar  kind  ;  it  is  a  religious  Hindoo  influence,  6635 Would  establish  a  college  for 

instruction  in  the  Arts ;  the  natives  have  great  capacity  for  Art,  ib, Plan  for  the 

establishment  of  such  a  college,  6637. 

Evidence  as  to  the  duties  formerly  levied  on  India  manufactured  cottons  in  India,  6638 

The  amount  of  the  remittances  to  this  country  from  India  is  about  4,000,000  i. 

annually,  6640 But  the  flow  of  bullion  is  into  India,  6642. 

Is  of  opinion  that  the  system  adopted  by  the  Committee  of  Education  in  England 
might  be  transferred  to  India  almost  without  alteration,  with  the  difference  of  all 
possible  cultivation  of  the  vernacular  in  addition  to  the  Ivnglish  instruction,  6643. 

Does  not  concur  in  the  opinion  that  after  a  certain  period  the  faculties  of  the  natives 

decay,  6644 But  after  leaving  our  schools,  they  return  to  their  old  state  of  societv ; 

way  in  which  it  should  be  met  and  provided  for,  ib. Would  carry  into  effect  practically 

the  eighty-seventh  clause  of  the  last  Act,  6645 The  clause  lays  down  the  principle,  but 

the  application  of  it  is  a  matter  of  discretion,  6648 Besides  employing  the  natives  in  the 

Government  service,  we  oudit  to  stimulate  their  activity,  in  improving  their  social  institu- 
tions, 6645 ^To  Lord  William  Bentinck  belongs  the  honour  of  having  placed  our  dominion 

in  India  on  its  proper  foundation,  6649 Statement  of  the  services  performed  by  him  for 

India,  6649-6651 Does  not  consider  tliat  the  entire  freedom  of  the  press  was  a  danger- 
ous experiment;  on  the  contrary,  6653 Approves  of  Lord  W.  Bentinck's  measures 

-and  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe's  proceedings,  during  his  interim  Government,  with  reference 

to  the  freedom  of  the  press,  6652-6657 The  general  opinion  in   India  was  in  his 

favour,  6657-6659 The  abolition  of  the  transit  duties  is  entirely  owing  to  the  freedom 

of  the  press,  6659,  6660. 

The  press  in  India  substantially  and  effectually  represents  the  feelings  of  the  natives, 

6661 The  civil  servants  identify  themselves  with  native  interests  in  a  very  remarkable 

degi'ee,  ib. There  was  very  little  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  diminution  of  allow- 
ances when  the  press  was  free,  6662 Instances  of  the  advantage  of  freedom  of  the 

press,  ib. The  interests  of  the  natives  are  represented  by  the  press  in  a  similar  way  as 

the  interests  of  the  client  are  represented  by  the  advocate,  6664,  6665 ^The  advocates 

for  the  introduction  of  Engli««h  as  a  medium  of  instruction  derived  the  greatest  help  from 
the  press,  6666. 

Further  suggestions  with  a  view  to  the  diffusion  of  secular  education,  6669  et  seq. 

Prefers  the  English  system  to  the  Irish  system,,  and  why,  6671 Natives  are  very 

much  disposed  to  form  endowments  for  the  purposes  of  education,  6669 Giving  assist* 

ance  to  the  missionary  schooh»,  whose  principal  object  is  the  conversion  of  the  nativesi, 
would  not  be  a  violation  of  the  Government  pledge  not  to  interfere  in  procuring  proselytism, 

6671.  6673 >  issionary  schools  have  two  characters,  the  one  religioue  with  reference 

to  an  ultimate  object,  the  other  secular  with  reference  to  a  proportion  of  the  means 

employed,  6675 Schools  should  not  be  deprived  of  aid  from  the  State  because  religion 

is  taught  in  them,  if  secular  learning  is  also  well  taught,  6677 The  plan  proposed 

will  be  applicable  to   all  seminaries  so  far  as   they  give  secular  instruction,  and  no 
further,  ib. 

The  missionaries  form  an  important  element  in  the  enlightenment  and  improvement  of 

India,  and  have  discovered  the  importance,  in  forming  the  mind  of  India,  of  the  vema- 
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TVevelyath  Sir  Charles  JEdward,  K,  c,  B.-^-oaniiDued. 

eakr  languages  and  literature,  6678^ Conriders  that  without  the  interference  of  the 

State  to  preserve  them,  the  Persian,  Arabic,  and  Sanscrit  would  completely  die  out  in 

the  event  of  the  law  being  codified,  6679,  6680 -^In  such  an  event  it  would  become  the 

duty  of  the  State  to  found  professorships  and  scholarships  to  preserve  the  Sanscrit  as  con- 
taining the  ancient  religious  and  social  system  of  the  country,  6681 The  Mahomedans 

generuly  adopted  ihe  language  of  the  country  they  conquered,  but  always  introduced 

Arabic  as  the  re^ious  language,  6682 ^Distinction  between  the  Oordu,  Hindos^anee, 

and  Hindee  languages  exp&ined,  6684. 

Further  suggestions  for  the  diffusion  of  education,  recommending  the  establishment  of 
English  and  vernacular  normal  schools,  and  a  sufficient  annual  grant  from  the  revenue ; 
the  sum  at  present  given  for  educating  the  natives  is  beggarly  and  contemptible  in  the 
extreme,  6684. 

[Third  Examination.] — ^Extract  from  a  pamphlet  published  by  witness  at  Calcutta  in 
1834,  on  the  subject  of  the  employment  of  English  in  diplomatic  correspondence  with  the 

native  chiefs,  6685 Humanising  influence  of  an  English  education  upon  the  Rajah  of 

Bhurtpoor,  6685.  6690 Instance  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  natives  of  a  (Kstrict 

to  come  under  the  government  of  the  East  India  Company,  6690.  6693 It  was  a 

perfect  sand,  but  has  been  converted  into  a  flourishing  district,  6694. 

Kemarks  upon  the  class  of  Indo-Britons ;  their  condition,  6698 Properly  encouraged 

and  trusted,  they  might  be  converted  into  most  valuable  agents  in  the  regeneration  of 
India  in  all  departments,  ib, Does  not  consider  that  the  ladies  of  that  class  are  phy- 
sically much  better  than  the  men,  6700 They  must  not  be  compared  altogether  with 

us,  6701 They  are  inferior  to  some  races  of  the  natives  in  physical  qualities,  but  hold 

a  very  fair  average  position  in  point  of  physical  qualities,  6702. 

Opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  education  upon  the  probable  maintenance  of  the  British 

Government  in  India,  6706 The  Mahomedans  regard  us  as  Kafirs,  the  Hindoos  as 

impure  outcasts,  and  both  as  usurping  foreigners;  the  effect  of  Eurojiean  learning  is  to 
give  an  entirely  new  turn  to  the  native  mind,  ib, And  is  the  way  to  keep  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  as  long  as  possible,  6707 For  a  long  time  to  come  it  would  be  greatly 

to  the  disadvantage  of  India  if  a  native  government  were  to  be  established,  6708 — ?— 

Remarks  on  the  policy  pursued  by  Akbar  and  Aurungzebe,  6711-6714 Improvements 

in  the  social  system  of  the  Hindoos  attempted  by  Akbar,  6714. 

Advantages  still  to  be  derived,  supposing  our  connexion  with  India  to  cease,    6715 

et  seq, Considers  that  the  result  of  improving  and  educating  India  will  be  to  postpone 

the  separation  for  an  indefinite  period ;  but  an  opposite  poHcy  may  lead  to  a  separation 

at  any  time,  and  must  lead  to  it  at  an  earlier  period,  6719 Never  contemplated  the 

separation  as  an  object  to  be  desired,  6720 ^The  progress  of  education  will  be  most 

conducive  to  a  continuance  of  our  dominion,  6721.  6724 Our  separation  from  India 

would  be   a  signal   for   civil  war  all  over  India,  6723 Entirely  concurs  with  Mr. 

Cameron's  views  in  favour  of  the  extensive  employment  of  natives  in  the  civil  adminis- 
tration, 6725 Opinion  of  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  same  effect  in  1830  referred 

to,  ib. Concurs  with  Mr.  J.    S.  Mills'  opinion,   that  in  proportion   as   the  native 

becomes  trustworthy  and  qualified  for  high  office,  it  is  not  only  allowable  but  a  duty  to 

appoint  him  to  it,  6727 An  assimilation  of  the  judicial  and  administrative  institutions 

01  India  on  all  main  points  with  those  of  Europe  would  much  facilitate  the  employment 

of  highly  qualified  Europeans  in  superior  situations,  ib, Historical  evidence  in  support 

of  witness's  views,  6727.  6744. 

The  permanent  settlement  of  British-bom  subjects  in  India  is  much  to  be  desired,  and 

will  powerfully  conduce  to  the  consolidation  of  our  dominion  in  India,  6731 ^The  state 

of  the  law  in  the  Mofussil  has  no  doubt  been  a  great  drawback  to  the  settlement  of  the 

English  in  India,  6732 ^They  would  be  on  the  side  of  the  English  connexion,  and  at  the 

same  time  open-mouthed  against  local  grievanc^es,  6733 From  the  nature  of  the  climate 

the  number  of  European  settlers  will  always  be  a  mere  handful,  and  therefore  more  dis* 
posed  to  side  with  the  British  Government,  6735 ^They  will  always  be  extremely  influ- 
ential in  projportion  to  their  number,  6737 ^I'he  opinion  as  to  the  difficulty  of  rearing  the 

children  of  European  parents  has  been  founded  on  our  experience  of  Bengal,  6738 

There  is  no  reason  why  European  settlers  in  the  Upper  Provinces  should  not  nave  the  same 

physical  qualities  as  the  natives,  ib, It  is  very  difficult  to  apply  a  general  principle  to  the 

whole  of  India,  the  Lower  Provinces  differ  so  entirely  from  the  Upper,  6739 There  is 

no  example  of  permanent  colonization  of  Englishmen  in  any  tropical  climate,  6740 

Their  vocation  in  such  coimtries  seems  rather  to  be  to  govern  and  influence,  ib. A 

remarkable  European  race  might  arise  in  the  Himalaya  range,  6739 And  have  a  great 

tendency  to  confirm  our  dominion  in  India,  6741 The  presence  of  European  settlers 

has  a  tendency  to  render  our  dominion  more  popular,  6742.  6744 Even  under  the 

disadvantage  of  their  being  under  a  separate  jurisdiction,  6744. . 

Constitutional  freedom  and  Christianity  will  at  some  distant  period  make  India  capable 

of  self-government  and  self-defence,  6745 And  it  is  our  pmin  moral  duty  to  govern 
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India  as  well  as  we  possibly  can  for  the  benefit  of  the  natives,  6748 But  we  ought  to 

retain  our  dominion  as  long  as  we  can,  in  order  to  prevent  the  natives  tearing  each  other 

to  pieces,  6749 Refers  to  the  existing  state  of  things  in  China,  in  support  of  his  views 

upon  the  Government  of  India,  6749 ^'ITie  best  mode  of  retaining  our  empire  over  India, 

is  by  employing  natives  in  posts  of  trust  and  emolument,  and  educating  them  so  as  to 

qualify  them  for  perfonning  their  duties,  6752 Without  a  proper  system  of  education* 

the  eighty-seventh  clause  of  the  last  Charter  Act  will  be  a  mere  mockery,  6753 

Entirety  coacurs  with  the   Marquis  of  Lansdowae's  views,  expressed  in  recommending 

the  former  Charter  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords,  6755 The  progress  of  education  in 

medicine  and  surgery  has  been  completely  worked  out  and  entirely  successful,  6756 

And  has  led  to  a  great  extension  of  acquaintance  with  the  English  language,  6757 

Cannot  reconcile  the  exclusion  of  the  natives  from  the  appointment  even  of  assistant 
surgeon  with  the  eighty-seventh  clause  of  the  last  Charter  Act,  6758 — —Would  admit 
them  to  every  medical  department  for  which  they  may  be  qualified,  ib. 

The  practice  has  not  been  carried  to  the  extent  of  excluding  the  natives  fnHU  all 

covenanted  offices  whatever,  6759 A  great  inroad  has  been  made  upon  the  covenanted 

service,  ^specially  in  the  Judicial  Department,  ib, New  offices  have  been  created ;  but 

in  other  cases  natives  have  been  substituted  for  Europeans  in  covenanted  offices,  6760- 
6764. 

There  is  a  covenant  entered  into  between  the  civil  servants  of  the  East  India  Company 

who  go  to  India  and  the  Company,  6765.  6770 But  never  between  any  native  servant 

and  the  Company,  6766 because  the  native  is  in  his  own  country,  6772 Reasons 

why  some  contract  should  be  entered  into  with  Europeans  sent  out  from  this  country, 

6767.  6770 But  the  exclusion  of  a  qualified  native  from  any  office  in  order  to  favour 

the  European  civil  service  is  contrary  to  law  and  a  great  injustice,  6768 It  is  consi- 
dered a  strong  thing  to  put  an  European  into  an  office  for  which  a  native  is  ordinarily 
eligible,  6773 — —The  increase  between  the  number  of  natives  employed,  viz.,  from  1,197 
in  1828  to  2,818  in  1849,  is  much  smaller  than  witness  would  have  anticipated ;  it  cannot 
include  all  the  subordinate  officers,  6774. 

Reasons  for  increasing  the  action  of  the  central  Government,  6774.  6776 Considers 

that  the  employment  of  natives  has  been  more  carried  out  in  Bengal  and  Agra  than  in 
Madras  and  Bombay,  6774. 

The  first  effect  of  the  new  system  of  education  is  entirely  to  destroy  the  influence  of  the 

ancient  system  on  the  native  mind,  6778,  6779 But  with  regard  to  its  moral  cflfect, 

inasmuch  as  all  the  vices,  from  murder  downwards,  have  their  patrons  among  the  Hindoo 
gods,  nothing  short  of  conversion  to  Christianity  will  produce  any  real  moral  change,  6779, 

6780 ^The  effect  of  the  European  education  is  to  destroy  their  faith  in  Hindooism,  and 

give  that  knowledge  and  thought  which  must  precede  Christianity,  6781 It  creates  a 

conscience ;  the  young  men  who  have  received  English  education  are  notoriously  more 

truthful  than  the  natives  in  general,  ib. Their  position ;  reasons  why  they  must  go 

on  to  Christiani^,  and  the  circumstances  which  favour  their  progress,  6781 ^The  natives 

educated  at  the  English  schools  have  become  decidedly  more  truthful,  and  are  better  public 

servants  than  the  others,  6783.  6787 The  result  of  the  extended  employment  of  the 

natives  in  the  Judicial  Department  greatly  confirms  that  opinion,  6788 ^Though  that 

experiment  will  not  be  fairly  tried  until  they  shall  be  adequately  paid  and  properly  trained 

and  educated,  6789 Inadequate  pay  led  to  the  greatest  abuses  in  Lord  Clive's  time, 

6791 Corruption  was  manifested  as  commonly  and  more  unblusbingly  by  the  Europeans 

in  those  days,  6792 ^Tlie  means  of  properly  educating  and  properly  paying  the  natives 

are  very  closely  connected,  ib. Statement  of  improvements  by  which  expenditure 

may  be  rcduce<l,  ib. Hallways  will  be  the  greatest  destroyer  of  caste ;  the  greatest  mis- 
sionary; and  the  greatest  diffuser  of  the  En^ish  language,  67^2,  6793 The  result  of 

recent  inquiries  is  that  the  natives  continue  to  improve  in  the  manner  in  which  they  acquit 
themselves  in  their  superior  employments,  6794. 

Statement  of  the  progress  of  the  missionaries,  6795 It  was  very  slow  until  the 

natives  became  convinced  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  coercion,  6796 Our  present 

position  involves  great  danger,  if  we  depart  from  well  defined  and  established  principles; 
and  the  consequences  of  giving  scope  to  enthusiastic  religious  feeling  might  be  of  the 
greatest  possible  prejudice,  both  to  the  progress  of  Christianity  and  to  the  continuance  of 

our  dominion  in  i  ndia,  ib. Considers  a  religious  movement  amongst  the  Hindoos,  similar 

to  that  stirred  up  bv  Syyid  Ahmed  amongst  the  Mahomedans,  to  be  quit  possible,  6796- 

6798. It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  maintain  inviolate  the  fundamental  principle 

of  our  Government  in  India,  whicn  is  that  of  complete  religious  neutrality,  6799. 

Observations  upon  the  policy  of  the  Government  remaining  perfectly  neutral  upon  all  re- 
ligious questions,  including  the  opinions  of  Lord  W.  Bentinck  and  Mr.  F.  H.  Robinson  upon 
the  subject,  that  of  the  latter  tending  to  show  the  danger  of  a  contrary  course,  6800, 6801 

Is  perfectly  convinced  that  the  greatest  danger  to  which  the  progress  of  Christianity 

in  India  is  liable,  and  the  greatest  obstruction  which  it  is  likely  to  meet  with,  is  the  liability 

we  are  under  to  panic  and  reaction  in  the  native  mind,  6800,  6801 The  prohibition  to 

administer 
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administer  religious  trusts  is  a  right  regulation,  6800,  6801 It  is,  however,  quite  con- 
sistent with  impartiality  to  afford  equal  assistance  to  all  schools.  Christian,  Mahomedan  and 
Hindoo,  on  condition  of  good  secular  instruction  being  given  in  them,  6802. 

[Fourth  Examination.] — The  Bible  is  not  admitted  as  a  class-book  into  the  Government 
seminaries,  6804 But  it  is  in  the  libraries  in  connexion  with  the  Government  institu- 
tions, lb. Though  religion  does  not  form  a  prominent  branch  of  study  in  the  Govern- 
ment seminaries,  it  is  not  carefully  excluded,  ib. The  primary  design  of  the  Govern- 
ment scheme  of  education  is  to  advance  the  progress  of  civilization  in  India  by  the 
diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  ib. ^The  design  of  the  missionary  institutions  is  to  con- 
vert the  natives  to  Christianity,  ib. ^Reasons  in  favour  of  the  existing  Gt>vemment 

system  in  India,  ib. And  objections  to  teaching  the  Bible  as  a  class-book  in  the 

Government  seminaries,  6804.  6840,  6841. 

A  mixed  administration  of  Europeans  and  natives  is  the  rule,  and  a  very  important  rule, 

of  all  our  institutions,  6805,  6806 ^The  introduction  of  the  Sacred  Writings  would 

lead  to  a  considerable  withdrawal  of  the  natives  from  the  educational  institutions,  6808 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  tolerable  Sanscrit  or  Arabic  education,  without 

acquiring  a  great  deal  of  the  Hindoo  or  Mahomeclan  religion;  but  it  is  quite  possible 
to  get  a  very  good  English  secular  education  without  any  direct  Christian  instruction,. 

6809 A  knowledge  of  the  ancient  Oriental  books  on  religion  is  essential,  in  order  to 

acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  founded  on  them^  6810. 

Probable  extent  to  which  Sanscrit  and  Arabic  will  be  used  in  the  event  of  the  law  of 

India  being  comprehended  in  the  English  and  vernacular  medium,  6811 Codification 

will  incidentally  tend  to  the  diffusion  of  Christianity,  6812. 

The  most  popular  forms  of  Oriental  literature  are  marked  by  the  greatest  immorality 

and  impurity,  6814 ^And  though  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  immoral  books,  the 

increase  in  moral  and  Christian  books  has  been  greater,  6817 Never  heard  it  even 

proposed  that  females  should  study  the  learned  languages,  6819 Never  heard  but  of* 

one  instance  of  a  lady  studying  Persian,  6818.  6822 Is  not  avrare  of  any  injunction  to- 

keep  the  females  in  ignorance,  6823 There  is  a  strong  prejudice  in  the  native  mind 

against  educating  females ;  but  it  does  not  go  to  the  length  of  a  principle,  6824 It  is  of 

ancient  date,  6826        But  it  is  gradually  yielding  to  the  progress  of  enlightenment,  td. 

It  may  have  arisen  from  the  impossibility  of  teaching  them  without  making  them 

acquainted  with  abominations,  against  which  the  native  mind  itself  would  have  revolted, 

6827-6830 ^But  thinks  that  the  primary  reason  is,  that  in  order  to  keep  the  women  in 

subjection  and  seclusion,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  them  ignorant,  6833 The  women  are 

kept  in  seclusion  generally  throughout  the  whole  of  India,  6836 Instances  of  superior 

women  referred  to,  6837-6839. 

The  teaching  of  the  Bible  in  native  schools  would  be  an  infringement  of  our  neutrality, 

6840 And  of  the  principle  of  toleration,  ib, Considers  that  toleration  is  founded  on 

perfectly  equal  treatment,  and  to  teach  one  or  two  religions,  at  the  expense  of  the 

others,  would  not  be  toleration,   6843 Assistance  is  afforded  to  the    Hindoo  and 

Mahomedan  Colleges,  because  you  cannot  teach  their  law  separate  from  their  religion, 

6844 Would  extend  Government  aid  to  all  schools  in  which  a  good  general  e£ica- 

tion  is  given,  6846 Would  include   schools   of  all  religions,  6848 Teaching  of 

the  Scriptures  will  always  produce  excellent  effects  where  voluntarily  adopted  by  the 

natives,  6851 ^The  best  plan  would  be  to  approximate  the  system  in  India  as  much  as 

possible  to  that  at  home,  6853 Our  ruling  principle  ought  to  be  to  give  the  best 

education  which,  on  a  sound  general  view,  our  fellow-subjects  are  willing  to  receive,  6853 

^The  introduction  of  the  system  of  affording  assistance  to  schools  of  all  persuadons 

.  will  require  very  careful  and  prudent  arrangements,  6856 We  must  take  care  that 

there  is  no  appearance  of  any  attempt  at  prosely tism  on  the  part  of  the  governing  power, 
6857. 

The  majority  of  converts  from  among  the  educated  classes  were  from  the  Hindoo 

College,  6858 Believes  that  the  conversion  of  India  will  take  place  wholesale  when 

society  is  saturated  with  Christian  knowledge,  ib. And  that  result  wiU  be  more  accele* 

rated  by  the  principle  of  neutrality  than  by  direct  interference  on  the  part  of  Gt>vemment, 
6859. 

Government  schools  are  periodically  examined  now,  6861 But  it  may  be  very  much 

improved,  ib. Proposed  way  of  dealing  with  the  inspection  of  native  schools,  6862. 

6864. 

A  lac  of  rupees  per  annum  is  still  due  fi-ora  1813  to  1821,  with  compound  interest,  6867 
But  that  sum  annually  is  totally  and  entirely  insufficient  for  tne  duties  to  be  per- 
formed, 6858 The  sum  annually  voted  should  be  fairly  allocated  amongst  all  the  Presi- 
dencies and  amongst  their  districts,  ib. 

When  witness  first  went  to  India  there  was  a  general  mental  restraint  and  stagnation, 
produced  by  the  penalties  imposed  upon  editors  and  obnoxious  newspaper  writers,  6870 
The  first  practical  exemplification  of  a  free  press  was  the  scries  of  letters  under  the 
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i^tMve  of  ''  A  Friend  to  India,"  6870 ^Entirely  in  EngKafa,  6871 Aa  a  gwowl 

principle,  there  should  be  a  firee  interchange  of  information  and  opinion  between  G^revn- 
ment  and  their  subjects;  which  may  be  obtained  in  India  by  a  &ee  discusdon  in 
the  public  press,  6870 — ■ — Objections  to,  and  reasons  in  favour  of  a  free  press  in  India 

stated,  ib, The   existence  of  natiye  newspapers  would  not  cause  any  alteration  of 

opinion  in  fayour  of  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  they  will  always  represoU;  the  aetaaUy 

existing  state  of  the  native  mind,  6872 Freedom  of  the  press,  even  under  a  despotism, 

might  be  useful  to  the  Government,  6873 Extract  from  one  of  witness's  **  Indophilus'' 

letters  upon  the  point,  ib, ^The  native  newspapers  circulate  prindpally  in  Cdkmtta  and 

its  immediate  neighbourhood,  among  the  class  who  have  learned  to  read  their  vemacukr, 

•874 ^Not  much  among  those  who  have  received  a  superior  EngHsh  education,  ib. 

Nor    in  the   country  districts,  6876 The  Persian  papers  at  the  nadve  courts 

reflected  the  prevailing  Mahomedan  opinion;  some  were  extremdy  rebellions,  6877 — — 
They  were  of  very  great  use,  6878. 

The  only  real  objection  to  the  press  in  India  is,  that  we  have  a  free  press  in  India  with 
no  proper  mformation  on  the  subjects  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  press  to  discuss,  6879 

Suggestions  with  a  view  to  improving  the  tone  of  public  opinion,  6881  et  seq. It 

would  be  a  very  desirable  object  to  make  the  records  of  the  Government  of  India  available 

for  reference  in  India,  6880,  6881 Would  recommend  an  annual  body  of  statistics  like 

the  Colonial  Blue  Books,  6881 One  object  of  the  suggestions  is  to  furnish  Parliament 

with  the  means  of  habitually  acquainting  itself  with  the  affairs  of  India,  6882 The 

course  suggested  would  furnish  an  annual  summary  of  the  pn^ress  and  improvement  of  the 

country,  6883 Plan  in  use  in  India  in  order  to  save  time  in  reading  long  papers,  6886 

Would  recommend  the  correspondence  of  the  Indian  Government  being  placed  on 

the  same  footing  as  our  colonial  correspondence,  6887 Remarks  upon  the  influence  of 

India  throughout  Asia,  and  the  position  she  formerly  exercised,  and  may  be  expected 
hereafler  to  exercise,  6887. 

The  civil  service  of  India  is  remarkable  for  its  purity  amidst  temptations  to  oormptian, 

6888 For  its  devotion  to  the  public  interests,  and  for  the  extent  to  which  its  members 

identify  themselves  with  the  natives,  ib. Privations  which  they  are   subject  to,  ib. 

Are  not  suflSciently  distin'iuished  by  honours,  ib. Would  not  propose  any  sepaj^te 

Indian  order ;  they  should  be  brought  into  the  category  of  those  who  have  perfornaed 

valuable  service  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  6889 Admission  to  an  Imperial  Order 

would  be  highly  appreciated  by  a  civil  servant,  6890 ^Among  the  secondary  causes  of 

the  Affghanistan  war,  was  a  desire  to  satisfy  the  craving  after  European  distinction,  ib. 

Would  extend  honours  to  distinguished  natives  also,  6893 A  great  deal  was  done 

in  that  direction  under  Lord  W.  Bentinck,  ib. The  natives  attach  mwe  importance  to 

their  titles  than  we  do  to  ours,  6895. 

Indian  training  is  not  specially  adapted  to  fit  a  man  for  successful  colcmial  government, 
though  if  a  proper  selection  were  made,  able  colonial  governors  might  always  be  obtained 

from  the  Indian  service,  6896 With  regard  to  the  civil  service,  one  of  the  best  features 

of  the  proposed  scheme  for  the  Grovemment  of  India  is  the  admission  of  returned  Indians 
into  the  Home  Government,  6897. 

Though  too  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  study  of  Oriental  languages  at 
Haileybury,  thev  may  to  a  certain  extent  be  better  acquired  in  this  country  than  in  India, 

6897 Attaches  the  greatest  value  to  the  Sanscrit ;  it  is  a  key  to  all  the  languages,  ib. 

Way  in  which  witness  acquired  a  knowledge  of  it  at  Haileybury,  6898 Has  a  very 

high  opinion  of  the  course  of  study  at  Haileybury,  ib, Though  too  much  attention  has 

been  given  to  Oriental  studies,  6899 Generally  speaking,  witness  concurs  in  the  principle 

tiiat  Qie  object  of  the  English  instruction  ought  to  be  to  teach  that  which  England  can  best 

furnish,  and  the  object  of  the  Oriental  portion  that  which  the  East  can  best  furnish,  6900 

A  very  important  function  of  Haileybury  is  its  function  as  a  probation,  ib. Would  always 

prefer  a  test  accompanied  with  a  term  of  continuous  education,  to  determining  the  result 

bv  a  mere  examination,  6901 Haileybury  is  a  very  ifFective  test  of  conduct,  ib4 

The  fourfold  nomination  was  a  great  improvement  on  the  state  of  things  which  previously 

existed,  6904 Its  advantages,  6904  et  seq. The  provision  in  the  present  Bill,  of  an 

ezammadon  in  the  last  term  by  independent  examiners,  is  of  the  greatest  value,  6908—- — 
Real  uses  of  Haileybury,  and  objections  to  educating  young  Indian  civil  servants  in 

common  with  others,  6909 The  courses  introduced  at  Haileybury  cannot  be  united 

with  om*  general  university  courses  here,  6910 The  proportion  of  distinguished  pfo- 

fessors  and  students  is  lamer  at  Haileybury  than  it  is  at  the  universities,  6911 -If  the 

education  for  India  were  fixed  at  one  of  our  universities,  the  prevailing  s|>irit  of  the 

university  would  overlay  the  Indian  College,  6913 It  is  specially  desirable  that  all 

officers  snould  go  out  with  some  knowledge  of  the  Indian  language,  ib. Not  being 

acquainted  with  the  language  is  to  nourish  feelings  of  prejudice  and  dislike  to  the 
natives,  ib. 

The  engineers*  corps  in  India  is  a  decisive  illustration  of  the  advantage  of  the  combined 
system  of  selection  by  merit  and  special  training;  there  are  no  bad  bargains  there,  6914. 

A  course 
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A  course  of  instruction  in  the  application  of  mathematics  to  mechanics  and  engineering 

would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage,  6915-^ ^Is  inclined  to.  think  that  the  period  of  instmt^ 

tion  at  Haileybury  ought  to  be  extended,  in  order  to  embrace  such  subjects,  6917— — ^It 
would  increase  the  power  and  influence  of  our  officers,  and  probably  extend  the  continuanee 

of  our  dominion,  6918 Evils  of  direct   appointments,  ti. — — Every  establishment, 

whether  commercial  or  for  improved  agriculture,  is  a  model  school  of  education  and 

advancement  for  the  Indians,  6919,  6920 ^Thoush  a  high  charaot^  is  given  to  the  civil 

service,  it  can  be  still  further  improved,  6921 m  proportion  as  we  raise  the  standani  of 

native  education  in  India,  so  must  we  improve  the  character  of  our  civil  servants,  6922. 

TVidthwpoly.  Becommended  as  the  place  of  a  bishopric  for  southern  India,  Miffht  Uev. 
Bishop  Spencer  8376— —There  is  a  considerable  native  population  in  the  neighbourhood, 
».  8377. 

Triganotnetrical  Survey.     Its  present  state ;  the  Atlas  of  India,  on  a  scale  of  four  miles  to  an 

inch,  ^roci&&A&  pari  p€usu  with  it,  Thornton  7523 The  area  triangulated  up  to  the  end 

of  1848  amounted  to  477,044  square  miles,  at  a  cost  of  14  «.  a  mile,  w.  7525. 

TVvuL  No  idea  of  a  trust  being  connected  with  property  was  ever  raised  until  Begulation 
21  of  1850  was  passed,  Marshman  6529. 

Tucker y  The  Rev.  John^  B.D.    Was  Secretary  to  the  Corresponding  Committee  of  the  Chufdi 

Missionary  Sodety  at  Madras,  8228 And  actually  in  India  eleven  vears  and  a  half, 

8229 -When  in  India  visited  the  missions  from  time  to  time ;  Tinnevelly  five  times,  and 

Travancore  as  often,  8231 Hands  in  a  statement  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society  of 

their  different  stations,  8232;  see  App.  (P.)>  J?-  621,  Second  Report There  are  eighty- 
eight  ordained  missionaries  in  India,  8233 The  affiiirs  of  tne  society  are  managed  by 

committees;  how  constituted,  8234 The  bishop  is  not  an  ex-cffido  member,  though 

a  member,  8235-8237 ^The  missionaries  have  received  very  great  and  cordial  assistance 

firom  the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the  Company,  8238 The  earliest  mission  is  in  Tra- 
vancore, but  the  converts  there  have  suffered  severely  from  the  corrupt  state  of  the  Govern- 
ment, 8239 — -^The  missionaries  in  the  Punjaub  speak  in  the  most  encouraging  way  of  the 
character  of  the  Sikhs,  and  of  their  readiness  to  hear  and  inquire  into  the  truths  of  the 
6oq)el,  8241— They  are  not  trammelled  by  caste,  and  are  a  more  intelligent  and  manly 

people  than  the  Hindoos,  8242 The  missionary  at  Kotghur  has  not  had  much  success 

among  the  Hill  people,  8244,  8245 The  society  have  no  missions  in  Mysore;  it  was 

pre«occupied  by  tne  Wesleyans;  generally  abstain  from  going  where  other  Christians  have 
occupied  the  ground  before  us,  8246 Statement  of  the  differences  between  the  mis- 
sionaries and  the  Syrian  Church  in  Travancore,  8247. 

Statement  of  the  progress  made  bv  the  Tinnevelly  mission,  8251  et  sea. The  pas- 
toral system  is  now  beine  commenced  there,  8253 The  cleanliness,  oraer,  and  intelli- 

fence  of  the  Christian  villages  exhibits  a  marked  difference  from  the  heathen  in  the  neigh- 
ourhood,  8257 ^The  increase   of  Christianity  has  had  considerable  influence  even 

amongst  those  who  do  not  themselves  receive  Christianity,  8260 The  object  of  the 

society  is  to  induce  the  native  Christians  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  support  of  the  ministry 
and  the  endowment  of  the  church,  8261 They  have  subscribed  largely,  8262. 

Is  of  opinion  that  at  present  a  distinct  bishopric  for  the  soutiiem  parts  of  India  is  not 

necessary,  8263 Should  not  consider  Bishop  Carr's  proposed  division  of  Madras  and 

Bombay  an  improvement  if  carried  all  down  the  coast,  8266-^ Statement  of  the  hindrances 

complained  of  by  the  native  Christians  in  Tinnevelly,  8267  et  seq. 

There  never  has  been  a  convert  from  those  educated  in  the  Government  schools  in  the 
Madras  Presidency,  excepting  cme,  8280— -—There  are  more  than  forty  from  the  mis- 
sionaij  schools;  the  Scotch  Free  Church  instruct  their  pupils  fully  in  Christianity,  8281 

They  have   2,520  pupils,  8282 Reasons  for  not  considering  conversions  a  fair 

criterion  of  the  success  of  the  schools,  8283 Parents  so  desire  the  instruction  of  their 

children  that  they  send  them  to  the  schools,  well  knowing  that  every  effort  will  be  made 

to  bring  them  to  Christianity,  8284 The  Scotch  Free  Church  educated  a  far  larger 

number  than  the  Government,  8284,  8285— ^But  the  Church  missionaries  in  their  con- 
verts, as  results  of  preaching,  are  more  successftil,  8286— -—The  Scotch  missionaries  have 
given  themselves  to  education  as  the  first  thing,  ib. 

Concurs  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  safe  to  attempt  to  introduce  Christian  instruction 

into  the  Government  schools  as  psirt  of  the  system,  8287 But  would  allow  Scripture 

instruction  where  the  pupils  wish  it,  and  the  parents  do  not  object,  8288 Go- 
vernment should  withdraw  their  veto  upon  the  introduction  of  the  Bible,  8288 — — Believes 
that  Lord  Tweeddale  never  contemplated  introducing  the  Scriptures  as  a  necessary  part  of 

education,  but  simply  that  permission  should  be  given  for  the  formation  of  classes,  8289 

Is  satisfied  that  the  movement  against  his  minute  was  a  mere  Eim^ean  movement,  8290 

The  introduction  of  the  Vedas  would  offend  the  Brahmins,  and  the  Koran  is  in  a 

language  not  understood  by  the  people,  8291 ^Does  not  think  that  there  would  be  any 

dimculty  in  finding  suitable  persons  who  would  teach  the  Bible  seriously,  not  as  a  mere 
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Tuckevy  The  Rev.  Joknj  B.D. — continued. 

elass  book,  8293 Is  not  aware  of  any  converts  from  the  Mahomedans  in  Southern 

India,  8294 The  Scriptures  are  admitted  into  the  native  Government  sdiools  in  the 

Mysore,  in  the  Nizam's  territories,  and  in  Travancore,  8294  et  seq. Condition  upon 

which  the  Scriptures  have  been  introduced  into  the  Rajah  of  Travancore's  schools,  8301 

They  are  taught  bv  an  Englishman,  formerly  a  sergeant  in  the  army,  8303 ^The 

most  desirable  plan  with  a  view  to  Christian  instruction  is  to  give  grants  in  aid  of  all 
schools  in  which  a  certain  standard  of  acquirement  is  attained,  excepting  those  in  which 
immoral  books  are  used ;  a  proposition  has  been  made  by  the  Madras  Government  to  that 
effect,  8303. 

Statement  of  the  machinenr  in  operation  in  the  Tinnevelly  district  for  vernacular  and 

English  education,  and  for  the  preparation  of  suitable  educational  works,  8305 ^The 

intention  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  is  to  estabUsh  superior  training  schools,  with 

model  schools  attached,  ib. It  is  making  everv  effort  to  extend  education,  and  to  ruse 

the  tone  and  character  of  it  among  the  native  Christians,  ib. For  the  masses  it  would 

not  be  wise  at  present  to  attempt  anything  beyond  vernacular  education,  giving  En^h 
instruction  where  it  is  required ;  would  havelSnglish  education  at  the  princip^  collectorates, 
and  at  the  Presidendes ;  and  the  tnunin^  system  in  its  most  improved  form  in  this  country 

should  be  adopted  in  India,  8306 Explanation  of  witness's  plan  for  training  schools, 

8307-8310 Is  contemplating  one  superior  central  training  school  at  Madras,  with  its 

Iwo  model  schools,  English  and  native,  8310. 

Madras  is  one  of  the  healthiest  places  in  the  hot  part  of  India,  8311 ^Languages 

spoken  in  the  Presidency,  8312-8314. 

Would  contemplate  ultimately  establisliing  a  university  for  granting  de^es  in  India, 

.8315 They  are  very  proud  in  the  East  of  any  distinction  given  to  leammg,  8318 

Recommendations  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution,  8319. 

Female  education  had  been  wholly  disre^uxled  until  Mr.  Bethune  went  out;  the 
Gt)vemor-general  has  taken  up  his  school,  but  Government  have  not  rendered  any  assistance 

as  a  Government,  8320 The  natives  as  a  body  are  ratlier  opposed  to  it,  8321 In 

southern  India  the  only  educated  females  are  the  Nauch  girls,  8322.  8324 They  are 

taught  to  read  and  chant  songs  and  dancing,  8323 The  idea  prevails  that  female  education 

must  lead  to  the  perusal  of  improper  books,  8325 The  Scotch  Free  Church  School  at 

Madras  educates  about  700  females,  and  the  Church  Missionary  Society  throughout  India 

about  4,400 ;  all  missionary  bodies  are  promoters  of  it,  8326 Way  in  which  educated 

females  are  employed,  8327  et  seq. ^The  beneficial  ^ect  is  seen  in  the  improved  habits 

of  the  children  when  they  enter  the  schools,  compared  with  the  habits  of  the  parents  when 
they  were  children  in  the  schools,  8335. 

The  native  Christians  are  most  sincerely  attached  towards  the  British  Government,  8336 

Out  of  a  total  of  94,145  native  Christians,  59,306  are  connected  with  the  Church  of 

England,  8337 Less  than  one-half  are  children  of  Christian  parents,  8338. 

The  Society  is  about  to  establish  the  itinerating  system  of  missions  in  the  northern 

part  of  Tinnevelly,  8341 But  would  not  wish  to  see  it  extended  without  provision 

being  made  for  a  succession  of  pastors  to  take  up  the  woris:  when  a  missionary  has  met 
with  success,  8342. 

Government  have  made  no  provision  for  the  education  of  the  East  Indian  population  in 
the  Madras  Presidency;  their  memorials  to  Government  upon  the  subject  have  been 
unsuccessful,  and  a  sum  of  120,000  rupees  has  been  lying  idle  since  1847,  together  with 

annual  subscriptions  promised  to  the  amount  of  8,000  rupees,   8344.  8347 The 

amount  was  insufficient  to  establish  a  coU^e  to  the  extent  intended,  8348 The 

average  annual  expenditure  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  is  about  45,000/. ;  8345. 

The  very  great  difference  in  the  success  of  the  missionaries  in  Madras  and  Bengal 
arises  from  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  mission  work  commenced  in  Southern 
India,  8351 ^The  principal  amount  of  conversion  has  taken  place  since  1816 ;  8354. 

Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  direct  missionary  effort  to  make  converts  made  by  the 

Roman-catholics,  8355 The  natives  have  a  low  estimate  of  their  Christianity,  8356 

Attributes  the  neglect  to  send  out  missionaries  to  the  dissensions  between  the  Gh)a 

priests  and  those  under  the  Vicars-apostolic,  8359 The  disputes  between  them  relate 

to  property,  8360 ^They  have  nothing  to  do  with  religion,  8362. 

The  disputes  in  Travancore  about  the  property  of  the  Syrian  mission  have  rather  pro- 
moted the  success  of  the  Church  mission,  8361 The  dispute  was  settled  by  arbitration, 

8364 Lord  Broughton's  despatch,  with  reference  to  Juggernaut,  is  not  yet  fully  car- 
ried out,  8365 As  far  as  Madras  is  concerned,  would  wish  the  forbidding  of  the  use  of 

the  Scriptui*es  should  cease,  8366 The  difference  between  the  moral  character  of  the 

Christian,  as  compared  with  the  heathen,  is  most  marked,  8367 Wherever  there  is  a 

body  of  Christians  there  it  is  recognised  by  the  heathen  themselves,  8368 Believes  that 

our  strength  in  India  consists  in  the  conviction  that  the  natives  have  of  our  thorough 
integrity,  ib, 
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Tweeddale^  Lord.  Ilie  principle  of  his  minute,  dated  August  1846,  allowing  the  Bible  to 
be  introduced  as  a  class-book  into  the  Government  institutions,  might  be  acted  upon  with 
advantage ;  though  at  the  time  it  occasioned  a  good  deal  of  remark  at  Madras,  public 

opinion  has  changed  in  favour  of  it.  Duff  62^7 ^Eztracts  from  the  Madras  press  to  that 

^ect,  ib.  6248  ;  App.  (H.),  Second  Report^  p.  474 ^The  Government  proposed  a  scheme 

for  founding  schools  in  which  Scripture  instruction  should  be  given,  Norton  6284 ^But 

it  was  disapproved  of  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  t&. 

See  also  Bible.        Education.         Religious  Instruction. 


Ulwar.    Was  not  well  governed,  Trevelt/an  6689. 

Uncovenanted  Servants,  The  number  of  European  uncovenanted  servants  has  increased  of 
late  vears,  TVevelyan  6773 Tn  many  cases  they  most  efficiently  supply  the  place  of  cove- 
nanted servants,  French  8917.  8930.  8952,  8953 They  are  extensively  employed  in 

the  North-western  Provinces,  ib.  8953. See  Civil  Service. 

.Universities  in  England.    Objections  to  establishing  a  separate  college  like  Haileybury  at 

the  Universities  for  nominees  to  the  Indian  service,  Rev.  H.  Melvill  4876.  4880 If 

Indian  colleges  were  combined  with  them,  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  universities  would 
overlay  the  spirit  of  the  Indian  colleges  attached  to  them,  Trevelyan  6913. 

Universities  in  India.  The  idea  in  India  is,  to  put  ihem  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  London 
University,  and  to  enable  them  to  grant  degrees  to  the  students  of  all  colleges  affiliated 

with  them,  Marshman  5138 There  is  nothing  of  the  kind  in  India,  Diff  6067 A 

University  miorht  be  established  at  Calcutta  upon  the  model  of  the  London  University, 

at  very  little  additional  expense,  ib.  6247 One  should  be  established  at  each  of  the  four 

Presidencies,  upon  the  model  of  the  London  University  in  this  country,  Marshman  6466- 

6469 The  degrees  conferred  should  sufiersede  the  certificates  now  required,  ib.  6470 

They  would  grant  degrees  in  law,  and  would  give  a  very  great  stimulus  generally 

towards  the  cause  of  education,  ib.  6471 It  would  be  advisable  to  establish  them  at 

the  Presidencies,  for  the  examination  of  students  from  all  schools,  fVise  7032.  7079 

It  would  be  of  the  greatest  possible  advantage,  ib.  7080 Would  undoubtedly  be 

advantageous.   Bird  7121 Assents  to  the  plan  entirely,   ib.  7122 Recommends 

the  establishment  of  one  at  Calcutta,  at  Madras,  at  Bombay,  and  at  Agra,  Cameron 

7316 The  natives  are  extremely  desirous  of  it,  ib. ^The  plan  suggested  was  that 

of  the  London  University,  mutatis  mutandis,  ib.  7317 Should  be  estimlished  at  each 

of  the  Presidencies,   Trevehan  6627 Plan  upon  which  such  universities  should  be 

formed,  ib.  6627-6630 Should  be  first  established  at  the  seats  of  the  different  Grovem- 

ments,  ib.  6634 The  University  system  would  improve  the  tone  and  character  of 

education  throughout  India,  Cameron  7322 A  legal  university  institution  would  very 

much  assist  to  qualify  vakeels,  i&.  7330 Cannot  imagine  that  any  good  would  arise  from 

the  establishment  of  universities,  with  the  power  of  conferring  degrees,  Wilson  7278 

Would  contemplate  ultimately  the  establishment  of  universities  for  granting  degrees  in 
India,  Tucker  8315 Preparatory  steps  suggested,  ib.  8319. 

University  of  Calcutta.  The  disapproval  by  the  Home  Government  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Council  of  Education  for  its  establishment  was  much  regretted,  Marshman  6568 

Proposition  for  a  University  at  Calcutta  only,  Cameron  7323 Should  be  created 

by  Act  of  Parliament,  or  by  the  Royal  Prerogative,  ib.  7323 Thinks  the  natives 

would  prefer  the  English  titles  of  Master  of  Arts,  &c.  &c.,  ib.  7325 Plan  for  the 

formation  of  a  senate  to  govern  it,  ib.  7351 Proposed  plan  of  the  University  of  Calcutta, 

App.  (O.),  Second  Report^  />.  618. 

University  Degrees.     Should  eventually  be  required  as  a  qualification  for  admission  to  certain 

professions ;  but  at  first  would  only  give  a  preference  to  them,  Cameron  7326,  7327 

There  is  nothing  among  the  natives  corresponding  to  them,  ib.  7339 Would  admit, 

as  candidates  for  degrees,  students  from  all  schools  and  institutions,  ib.  7347 The 

natives  at  the  Presidencies  would  very  much  value  any  literary  distinction,  Tucker  8316. 
8318. 

University  Test.  The  establishment  of  a  university  test  with  reference  to  public  employ- 
ment, would  carry  into  practice  the  spirit  of  Lord  Hardinge*s  recommendation,  Trevelyan 
6628. See  also  Education. 
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V. 

Vakeel.    The  word  means  an  agent,  Baillie  4076 ^The  vakeels  are  examined,  and  must 

obtain  a  certificate  before  they  can  practise  in  our  courts,  WiUovahby  3279— —The  system 

of  examination  is  improving  their  character,  Halliday  3329 Nature  of  the  examination, 

ib. Suggestions  for  improving  their  general  qualifications,  Baillie  A\\\ A  vakeel 

is  nearly  as  important  in  the  administration   of  justice  as  the  judge  himself,  A. 

The  Government  have  determined  to  use  every  efibrt  to  raise  their  character,  Marshman 

5116 None  can  now  practise  who  have  not  passed  rather  a  stringent  examination, 

t*.  5116.  5139. 

The  native  pleaders  have  a  very  bad  character,  Perry  2685— —In  the  Moonsiffs'  Courts 

the  vakeels  are  very  bad,  Beid  2826 They  are  very  corrupt,  t&.  2827 ^The  practice 

of  corruption  is  notorious,  Z>wjf  4223 They  are  practically  the  promoters  of  litigation 

throughout  the  country,  Hawkins  4303 ;  Dvff^22l It  is  very  difficult  to  detect  cases 

in  which  they  have  taken  bribes,  ib,  4222 The  vakeels  in  the  Sudder  Courts  are  very 

raptor  to  those  in  the  Mofussil  Courts,  Hawkins  4311 ^In  Calcutta  there  are  some 

of  a  very  superior  class.  Duff  4219 Ignorance  and  corruption  exist  amooff  th^n  to 

an  alarming  extent,  Norton  6351 Legal  education  is  the  only  course  by  which  a  better 

class  of  practitioners  can  be  produced,  ib.  6353. 

At  Agra,  those  who  are  best  fitted  to  go  on  tlie  bench,  refuse  to  do  so  on  account  of  the 

emoluments,  Lushington  4521,  4522 ^They  do  not  desire  promotion  to  the  bench,  ib.  4540 

Some  earning  good  incomes  might  be  induced  to  enter  the  judicial  service  if  the  salaries 

were  increased,  and  a  fair  system  of  promotion  instituted,  2>ii/f  4220. 

How  the  vakeels  are  remunerated,  Baillie  3995.  4105.  4108 They  are  selected  by 

the  parties,  ib.  3998 A  good  many  have  little  if  any  business  at  all,  ib.  4109 Their 

remuneration  is  sufficient  to  secure  qualified  persons;  has  known  vakeels  to  make  10,00021 

a-year,  Hawkins  4309 At  Agra  the  incomes  of  some  exceed  the  emoluments  of  the 

European  judges,  Lushington  4525 ^They  generally  get  rich,  Hydet  Jung  Bahaudoor 

4717. 

The  duties  of  the  vakeels,  Baillie  3969 The  situations  of  vakeel  and  native  jucbe 

ought  to  be  considered  as  branches  of  the  same  profession,  BoHlie  4029 Judges  ^r 

the  native  bench  might  be  selected  from  them,  ib.  3971 ^^^7  ^^^  ^^  ^*  ^^^^  ^^^ 

ought   to    be   appointed  judges.    Duff  4218— — Since  the   judicial  system    has  been 
re^arly  constituted,  is  not  aware  of  any  instance  of  a  vakeel  being  piomot«d  at  onoe  to 

anv  of  the  higher  branches,  Baillie  4028 Has  hardly^  ever  seen  than  practise  in  the 

Z^illah  Courts,  Reid  2828 They  rarely  appear  in  criminal  cases,  ib. 

Vakeels  making  large  incomes,  are  equal  to  the  Europeans  in  knowledge  of  the  law, 

perhaps  superior  in  acuteness,  Hawkins  4314 One  or  two  of  them  plead  in  English, 

but  the  majority  of  them  in  the  Oordoo  language,  ib.  4315 Would  have  them  plead 

in  English,  Perry  2585 Has  found  real  eloouence  in  one  or  two  instances  only,  Haw^ 

kins  4319 No  pleader  of  any  standing  would  be  browbeaten  by  an  English  counsel, 

HaUiday  3348 Some  of  the  East  Indians  ^t  on  remarkably  well  as  pleaders,  Hawkins 

4321 Many  got  a  portion  of  their  education  at  Hooghley  College,  Wise  6967,  6968 

It  was  of  a  character  to  enable  them  to  look  up  to  uie  appointment  of  Moonsifi^tS. 

6969 ^Description  of  the  vakeels  in  the  North-west  Provinces,  Lushington  4540  et  ^. 

See  also  Administration  of  Justice.  Bar,  Courts  of  Justice.  JEdueaiion. 

Judges,         Law. 

Vedas.    Instruction  in  the  Vedas  would  give  the  greatest  ofiPence  to  the  Brahmins;  Itey 
have  been  sealed  books  to  the  people.  Tucker  8291. 

Vernacular  Literature,     At  present  there  is  no  demand  for  it  in  India ;  there  is  no  book- 
reading  public.  Perry  5927-5930 ^1  he  object  of  the  East  India  Company  is  the  f<»ma- 

tion  of  a  vernacular  literature,  TTwmton  5996.  6015 ^And  a  reading  public  is  about  to 

spring  up,  Uf.  6018 See  also  Education. 

Veteran  Battalions.     There  are  three  native  and  one  European  battalion ;  the  natives  do> 
much  valuable  duty,  Alexander  1004. 

Veterinary  Surgeons.     In  the  Madras  army,  they  contract  to  supply  native  medicines  for 
horses,  Alexander  1295. 

Vice.    All  vices  have  their  patrons  among  the  Hindoo  gods,  Trevelyan  6779. 
See  also  Hindoos. 

Vitbye  Teachers.     How  remunerated.  Duff  6069        The  average  salary  for  the  whole  of 
Bengal  is  about  three  rupees  a  month,  ib.  6075. 
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Wages.    1  he  rate  of  wages  in  the  agricultural  districts  is  from  three  to  four  rupees  a  month. 

Perry  2752 In  Tirhoot  the  averaffe  wages  is  one  and  a  half  rupees  a  month,  Z>i£^6069. 

6072 In  many  parts  of  the  Mofussil  two  rupees  a  month  would  be  reckoned  high 

wages  among  the  ryots,  ib.  6072. 

WHloughby^  John  Pollard^  Esq.     Served  entirely  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  2966- 

Nature  of  services  skated,  2967,  2968 ^Returned  to  England  in  1851,  after  an  absence 

of  upwards  of  thirt3r^two  years  without  furlongh,  2968 Never  served  in  the  Regula- 
tion Districts,  2969 Has  scarcely  had  any  experience  in  the  practical  working  of  the 

judicial  administration,  2970 From  the  examination  of  reports,  when  Judicid  Secre- 
tary, is  of  opinion  that  the  judicial  system  is  too  complex  and  too  cumbrous,  and  not  snflS- 

'  cientiy  summary  in  minor  cases,  2972 It  is  not  sufficiently  cheap  and  speedy  when 

compared  with  the  system  pursued  in  the  Non-regulation  Provinces,  2973-- — ^The 
Company's  Courts,  however,  are  cheaper  than  the  Queen's  Courts,  2973.  3050,  3051. 

Greater  attention  should  be  paid  in  the  selection  of  judges,  and  in  qualifying  persons 
for  the  office,  both  at  home  and  in  India  ;  attention  might  oe  directed  to  these  subjects  at 
Hidleybury  in  the  first  instance,  and  in  India  they  should  be  subjected  to  some  examina- 
tion upon  entering  the  judicial  branch,  2975 It  is  of  advantage  having  a  separate 

establishment  for  educating  youths  for  India,  2979. 

Suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  course  of  education  at  Haileybury,  2980-2985 

^The  system  at  Hwleybury  is  too  much  one  of  compulsion,  2992 Too  much  time 

is  given  to  the  Oriental  languages,  2984 Persian  is  unnecessary  in  almost  every  court 

or  state  under  the  Bombay  Presidency ;  it  is  becoming  of  less  and  less  importance  in 

India,  2985-2992 Thinks  the  present  age  at  which  young  men  arrive  in  India,  about 

twenty-one  or  twenty-two,  is  advantageous ;  any  alteration  would  tell  both  ways,  2993- 

2996-- ^Young  men  identifying  themselves   with   Indian  interests  is  a  great  point, 

2997. 


Would  recommend  all  young  men  commencing  in  the  Revenue  Department,  2998 

At  about  the  end  of  five  years  would  give  them  tne  option  of  selecting  either  the  revenue 
or  the  judicial  line ;  would  subject  them  to  an  examination  before  entering  the  latter, 

2999,  3000 The  shifting  from  one  line  to  another  is  very  detrimental,  ib. The 

two  lines  are  kept  more  distinct  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  than  elsewhere,  3001,  3008 

The  mrade  of  Assistant  Judge  exists  at  Bombay,  which  gives  a  certain  degree  of  training ; 
but  me  judges  now  are  not  equal  to  what  they  were,  arising  from  the  original  jurisdiction 

being  almost  entirely  taken  away  from  the  European  branch  of  the  service,  3012 

Great  evil  has  arisen  from  a  measure,  in  the  abstract  excellent,  3014 Statement  of 

the  means  by  which  a  writer  holding  a  revenue  appointment  would  be  able  to  qualify 
hunself  for  the  judicial  office,  3016-3020. 

Salary  and  promotion  is  the  great  difficulty  with  regard  to  a  complete  separation  between 
the  Revenue  and  Judicial  Departments ;  promotion  in  the  judicial  line  would  be  more 

rapid,  3021-3025 One  effect  would  be  that  the  best  men  would  go  into  the  judicial 

service,  3027. 

Is  of  opinion  that  there  have  been  great  benefits  connected  with  the  employment  of 
natives  in  the  Judicial  Department,  under  strict  supervision  and  control ;  the  system  has 
worked  well,  3029 At  Bombay,  the  employment  of  natives  has  gone  as  far  as  pru- 
dence dictates,  3030 Jurisdiction  of  the  native  judges  in  Bombay  stated,  3031 

Reasoning  from  the  number  of  appeals,  is  disposed  to  think  very  favourably  of  their 
decisbns,  3035. 

Deputy  magistrates  have   recently  been    appointed  at    Bombay,   3030 ^They  are 

entirely  unoovenanted  servants,  3037 Europeans  as  well  as  natives ;  a  direction  should 

be  given  towards  the  natives  in  appointing  such  servants,  ib. Would  rather  prefer 

natives  to  the  Indo-Britons,  3038-3040. 

The  ftinctions  of  the  ex  officio  Chief  Judge  of  the  Sudder  Adawlut  are  confined  to  cases 
wherein  a  competent  court  cannot  be  formed  without  his  presence,  as  where  the  court  is 

equally  divided,  3041 It  is  only  a  make-shift,  and  is  in  some  respects  objectionable, 

3042 The  Member  of  the  Council  having  the  most  judicial  experience  is  generally 

appointed  ex  officio  Judge,  3044 It    is    certainly  the   general  practice   that   every 

man  appointed  to  the  Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut  shoula  have  had  experience  as  a 
judge,  3045. 

Impressions  are  adverse  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  Sudder  and  Supreme  Courts,  3047 

Thinks  that  the  Queen's  judges  would  override  the  Company's  iudges,  3049 

And  that  tiiQ  feeling  of  the  Queen  s  Courts  is  often  antagonistic  to  the  local  government, 
3053. 

Is  of  opinion,  on  the  whole,  that  the  legislative  power  should  be  vested  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  oiUy,  3054 ^The  main  ddect  in  the  present  Legislative  Council  is,  that 
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there  is  no  person  to  represent  the  distant  parts  of  India,  Bombay,  and  Madras,  3055-3060 

Would  recommend  that  the  Supreme  Legislative  Council  should  legislate  for  the 

H'hole  of  Lidia,  with  the  assistance  of  members  from  the  minor^Presidencies  having  the 

same  voice  in  all  matters  as  the  Bengal  Members  of  the  Government,  3057-3077 The 

representative  members  of  the  Council  to  be  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Directors  as  long 
as  they  form  part  of  the  Home  Government,  3070. 

Witness  conducted  the  proceeding  of  tho  Political  Court  of  Criminal  Jurisdiction  in 

Kattywar,  the  first  court  of  iJie  kind  in  Western  India,  3078 It  was  established  in 

1832-33,  and  is  presided  over  by  the  Political  Agent  in  the  province,  assisted  by  three  or 

four  chiefs  as  assessors,  3079 It  was  found  to  work  well,  and  similar  courts  have  been 

established  in  other  parts  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  ib. ^With  regard  to  the  power 

of  the  assessors  the  practice  varies;  is  in  favour  of  restraining  it  to  the  pronouncing  of  the 

verdict,  3080 They  were  very  useful,  3082 The  courts  are  governed  by  the  Bombay 

code  of  regulations,  untrammelled  by  its  forms,  3091 All  cases  in  these  courts  are 

forwarded  to  the  political  secretary,  and  are  by  him  submitted  to  review  by  the  Governor 

in  Council,  3094.  3100-3104 The  Sudder  has  nothing  to  do  with  them,  3093 They 

are  not  established  by  law,  but  by  the  paramount  authority  of  Government  in  the  terri- 
tories of  semi-independent  chiefs,  with  their  acquiescence  and  co-operation,  3095-3097 

Made  use  of  the  courts  in  some  cases  of  female  infanticide,  3086 The  natives  assisted 

in  such  cases,  3087 It  was  a  systematic  and  inveterate  practice ;  cause  of  it,  3088, 3089. 

The  police  is  not  so  efficient  as  could  be  wished,  3105 And  varies  much  in  its  con- 
stitution  and  management  in  different  districts,  3107 Is  of  opinion  that  we  have 

neglected  the  native  institutions  and  establishments,  and  introduced  our  own  system  too 

extensively,  3108 lu  the  native  states  great  security  is  obtained  bv  the  more  efficient 

enforcement  of  the  system  of  village  responsibility,  3116-3119 Which  has  become  much 

impaired  under  our  administration,  3131,  3132 In  the  island  of  Bombay  a  local  tax  is 

levied  for  the  support  of  the  police,  3112. 

In  accordance  with  certain  minutes,  3105,  3106 The  management  of  the  police  is 

now  taken  from  the  Sudder  Adawlut  and  vested  in  the  Government,  3120 ^Which  is  a 

great  improvement,  3107 But  the  suggestion  to  appoint  two  provincial  superintendents 

to  control  the  police  has  been  rejected  at  home,  3120 The  police  of  each  oistrict  is  now 

imder  the  magistrate,  who  is  also  the  collector,  3121 Is  of  opinion  that  the  police  corps 

require  to  be  de-militarised,  3122 All  the  police  corps  are  equipped  by  Government, 

3127 Also  the  civil  police  to  a  certain  extent,  3128 They  are  very  inefficient,  ib, 

The  internal  economy  of  the  police  corps  is  in  the  hands  of  the  commandant,  3129* 

^The  magistrate  has  nothing  to  do  with  their  formation,  discipline,  or  equipment ;  he  is 

only  responsible  for  the  peons'  establishment,  3130 Dacoities,  that  is,  gang  robbery, 

prevail  much  at  Bombay,  3134. 

Perjury  is  one  of  the  ^eat  blots  of  India,  3136 Considers  that  the  substitution  of 

a  declaration  for  an  oath  in  judicial  proceedings  has  operated  injuriously,  3137. 

Is  of  opinion  that  the  admission  of  bai'risters  into  the  Company's  Courts  has  produced 

both  good  and  evil ;  statement  in  explanation  thereof,  b  139-3 142 It  would  take  many 

years  to  tr^n  up  a  native  bar  that  could  compete  with  the  English  bar,  3143. 

Explanation  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Bombay  Code,  3145-3152 When  intro- 
duced into  the  Deccan  it  was  modified  in  favour  of  a  privileged  class  called  Sirdars ;  nature 

of  such  modification  described,  3153 The  Code  has  been  objected  to  as  following  too 

closely  the  English  model,  and  for  the  extent  to  which  it  allows  appeal,  3154 Doubts^^ 

whether  the  Macaulay  Code  will  be  found  to  work  practically  so  well  as  the  Elphinstone 

Code,  ib, It  has  been  an  important  benefit  to  the  Presidency,  3155 It  has  been 

translated  into  the  Guzemttee  and.  Mahratta  languages,  3156 Never  heard  of  any 

difficulty  in  making  it  intelligible  to  the  natives,  3157. 

With  reference  to  the  Bombay  petition,  witness  is  of  opinion  that  it  cannot  be  r^arded 

as  a  reflex  of  the  native  mind,  3159, 3160 Or  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  feelings  of  the 

natives,  3163 Even  if  it  were  the  opinion  of  the  Presidency,  you  could  not  thence  infer 

the  opinion  in  the  Mofussil ;  they  arc  almost  a  different  class,  3176,  3177 It  treats  of 

questions  of  which,  generally  speaking,  they  know  but  little,  3160.  3163 Understands 

that  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy  and  family,  and  many  others,  have  withdrawn  from  the 

Bombay  Association.  3159.  3161.  3165 How  it  originated,  3168 Considers  the 

opinion  of  Monackjee  Cui'setjee,  as  set  forth  in  his  pamphlet,  as  important  as  that  of  the 

petitioners,  3167 He  considers  himself  to  have  been  ill  treated  by  the  Government, 

and,  therefore,  has  no  bias  in  their  favour,  3169,  3170 He  is  for  changes,  but  thinks 

that  his  countrymen  are  going  too  fast,  3172 He  repudiates  several  of  the  grievances 

the  petitioners  complain  of,  3173. 

[Second  Examination.] —Statement  at  length  of  Monackjee  Cursetjee's  view  on  the  subject 
of  the  Bombay  Association  and  the  Bombay  Petition,  extracted  from  his  pamphlet,  3180 

Though  the  petitions  cannot  be  regarded  as  pure  emanations  from  the  native  mind, 

they  nevertheless  contain  some  excellent  suggestions,  ib. 

'    Statement 
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Statement  of  Monackjee  Cursetjee's  grievances  against  the  Government^  3181 ^The 

Bombay  Petition  has  been  tmnslated,  3186 But  is  not  aware  of  it  having  been  sent 

into  the  Mofussil,  3187 It  proceeded  altogether  from  persons  conversant  with  English, 

3188— — Witness  derives  all  his  information  respecting  the  petition  from  Monackjee 

Curseljee's  pamphlet,  and  from  the  newspaper  discussion,  3189 If  untrue,  he  would 

have  been  exposed  by  the  press,  3190. 

The  petition  was  published  in  a  native  newspaper  before  seen  by  the  association,  or 

approved  of  by  the  managing  committee,  3194 ^There  is  no  extensive*  circulation  of 

native  newspapers  beyond  the  Presidency ;  not  in  the  Mofussil,  3195. 

Thinks  that  the  Government  is  in  error  in  allowing  its  best  actions  to  be  misrepresented 

by  the  press,  3199.  3202 ^It  ought  to  watch  the  press,  and  see  that  it  is  not  abused, 

3203 At  Bombay  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  in  the  Persian  Department  to  bring- 
under  the  notice  of  Government  any  artides  in  his  opinion  requiring  consideration,  3204. 

Is  not  aware  of  any  means  by  which  a  document,  such  as  the  petition  purporting  to  be 

from  the  natives  of  Bombay,  could  be  circulated  in  the  Mofussil,  3205 ^If  discussed 

in  the  bazaar,  the  first  question  would  probably  be,  who  the  Court  was,  and  who  the  Board 
was,  3208. 

The  Sudder  Adawlut  superintends    and  controls  the  administration  of  justice  of  the 

Presidency,  3210 The  Queen's  Courts  are  certainly  not  more  popular  in  the  interior, 

and  doubts  whether  they  are  very  popular  even  at  the  Presidencies ;  to  a  certain  extent 
they  are  popular,  because  they  operate  as  a  salutary  check  upon  the  other  authorities,, 
but  the  expense  is  enormous,  3211. 

Transferring  revenue  servants  to  the  Judicial  Department  occurs  less  in  Bombay  than 

•  in  the  other  Presidencies,  3212 Never  knew  the  Government  make  a  judicial  appoint- 

ment  because  of  failure  in  the  revenue  branch,  3213. 

The  Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut  interprets  the  law  in  doubtful  cases  by  issuing  orders- 
which  are  printed,  and  acquire  the  same  force  as  the  law  itself;  considers  it  objectionable, 

3214 -Recommendation  of  the  Law  Commissioners  upon  the  subject,  3215 Does 

not  think  that  draft  Acts  sent  to  the  Supreme  Government  have  been  altered  so  often  as 

to  be  matter  of  complaint,  3218 Or  that  there  has  been  much  delay  which  could 

have  been  avoided  by  the  local  Government,  3219 But  alterations  have  been  made 

contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  local  Government,  3220 The  ordinary  rule  is,  to  allow  an 

interval  for  consideration,  and  for  the  oflfering  of  objections,  3221. 

The  system  of  appeal  is  allowed  to  too  great  an  extent  in  India,  3222 It  is  not  con- 
fined to  once  or  twice,  but  is  permitted  from  one  court  to  another,  3223 Besides 

regular  appeals,  there  are  special  appeals,  and  likewise  reviews  of  judgments,  ib, fe 

of  opinion  that  the  system  favours  the  rich  suitor,  and  promotes  litigation,  ib—. — 
Would  not  deny  the  right  of  appeal,  3224 But  would  limit  it,  ib. The  compara- 
tive perfection  of  the  native  agency  in  the  Judicial  Department  is,  in  a  great  degree^ 

owin^    to  the  right  of  appeal,  3226 Statement  of  the  appeals  now  allowed,  ib. 

Womd  rather  not  take  the  native  judges  from  their  immediate  locality,  3227 ^Thinks 

that  there  would  be  considerable  advantage  in  having  ia  court  of  final  appeal  in  India, 

but  the  difficulty  would  be  to  form  it,  3228 ^It  would  be  saving  of  time  and  expense, 

3229 In  important  cases  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  an  appeal  to  England,  3230 

The  check  against  error  in  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  should  not  be  altogether 

removed,  3231 No  appeal  should  be  allowed  on  technical  grounds;  the  courts  in 

India  should  have  power  to  amend  in  such  cases,  3234. 

The  Statop  Act  only  applies  to  the  Regulation  Provinces,  3236.  3239 In  some 

parts  there  is  an  equivalent  payment  in  the  shape  of  a  small  percentage  upon  the  amount 

of  tlie  suit,  3237 Believes  that  it  originally  formed  part  of  the  Elphinstone  Code, 

3241 In  the  abstract  a  stamp  duty  on  legal  proceedings  is  bad,  3242-3245 One 

object  of  the  Act  was,  no  doubt,  to  check  litigation,  3242 Cannot  say  whether  people 

are  more  litigious  in  states  where  there  are  no  stamps,  324  8,  3249 But  considers  that 

our  system  promotes  and  fosters  litigation,  3249. 

The  Company  has  no  peculiar  privilege  when  a  party  to  suit,  3250 And  it  is  liable 

to  be  sued  in  all  courts,  from  the  nighest  to  the  lowest,  3254 Number  of  such  suits  in 

1848-49  ;  3255 ^The  feeling  of  independence  extends  to  the  lowest  judge,  who  freely 

decides  against  the  Government,  li. In  form,  in  the  interior  it  is  a  suit  either  by  or 

against  the  collector,  the  representative  of  the  Government,  3256,  3257. 

The  maxim  of  nullum  tempus  is  not  known,  3250 Limitation  under  Regulation  V. 

of  the  Elphinstone  Code,  3251,  3252. 

The  effect  of  admitting  natives  to  the  grand  and  petty  juries  has  been  good ;  eligibility 
for  the  grand  jury,  and  exemption  from  the  petty  jury,  is  an  object  of  ambition,  3258. 

The  conunission  of  the  peace  is  obtained  from  the  Supreme  Court;  the, appointment 

runs  in  the  name  of  the  Governor  in  Council,  but  the  Governor  nominates,  3259 

Considers  the  intervention  of  the  Supreme  Court  unnecessary,  ib. Believes  that  the 
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(jovernor  can  overrule  the  advice  of  the  Council,  3261-3266 At  Bombay  all  the 

patronage  is,  in  practice,  vested  in,  and  distributed  by,  the  Governor,  3266. 

lliere  was  always  at  Bombay  a  small  cause  court,  called  the  Court  of  Bequests,  with 
a  limited  jurisdiction  up  to  80  rupees ;  it  has  been  abolished,  and  a  court  with  increased 
jurisdiction,  similar  to  the  one  established  at  Calcutta,  has  been  introduced ;  opinion  at 
iBombay  was  rather  adverse  to  the  new  court,  3267-3271 If  practicable,  tne  intro- 
duction of  Small  Cause  Courts  into  the  interior  would  be  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  country, 

3272 ^ITie  difficulty  would  be  in  regard  to  the  agency  available,  ib. The  Moon- 

siffs'  Courts  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  small  cause  courts,  3273 Remarks  on  the  condition 

in  society  and  the  remuneration  of  the  Moonsiffs  and  Sudder  Amins,  3274  et  seq. 

Their  means  of  obtaining  a  legal  education,  3282,  3283 They  are  examined  by  the 

judges  in  the  Sudder  Court,  aided  by  their  native  officers,  3284 Considers  that  the 

jimior  European  civil  servant  is  subjected  to  a  much  more  severe  test  before  he  is  appointed 
to  a  judicial  office,  3285. 

Maoy  of  the  patells  are  iiisufficiently  remunerated;  representations  have  been  made 
on  the  subject  to  the  Government  of  India,  and  a  very  voluminous  correspondence  has 
been  carried  on,  3287-3292. 

The  municipality  of  Bombay  is  under  the  management  of  the  justices  of  the  peace, 
European  and  native ;  the  interest  taken  by  the  latter  in  their  affiurs  is  increasing,  but  it 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  assemble  a  bench,  3293,  3294. 

The  ability  of  the  local  government  to  reward  natives  ia  not  so  great  as  is  desirable, 
3296 Nature  of  the  rewards  given,  3296-3301. 

Complaints  have  been  made  that  information  has  oosed  out  of  the  Secret  Department, 

3302 The  breach  of  faith  is  certainlv  not  chargeable  on  the  European  covenanted 

servants  of  the  Company,  3303 Recollects  two  instances  of  breach  of  trust  on  the 

p«rt  of  natives  in  the  Secretariate,  3303-3305 Would  not  recommend  employing 

Europeans  from  England  more  extensively  as  uncovenanted  servants  in  the  Secretariate, 

3306- Generally  speaking,  secresy  is  preserved  wherever  it  is  essential,  but  insuring 

perfect  secresy  is  impossible,  3307. 

Explanation  of  the  way  in  which  important  military  papers  were  first  published  in  the 
Bombay  newspapers  during  the  AfTghan  war,  3309. 

Wilsoriy  Horace  Hayman,  Esq.     Is  Boden  Professor  of  Sanscrit  at  Oxford,  Librarian  to  the 

East  India  Company,  and  Oriental  Visitor  of  Uaileybury  and  of  Addiscombe,  7193 

Situations  held  by  witness  in  India,  7194 Has  had  vwy  extensive  opportunities  of 

observing  the  progress  of  native  education,  7195 Statement  of  what  Government  had 

done  towards  education  before  the  Charter  Act  of  1813 ;  7196. 

Institutions  which  came  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  of  Education,  7197 

They  established  new  institutions,  particularly  one  at  Agra,  and  one  at  Delhi,  7198 

The  proceeding  of  the  Committee,  in  the  first  instance,  was  to  ascertain  the  state  of 

education  in  the  provinces,  7199 The  returns  were  very  unsatisfisictory,  tS. Their 

attention  was  especially  turned  to  the  improvement  of  the  Sanscrit  College,  the  Madressa, 
and  more  especially  to  the  Hindu  College,  ib. 

Object  and  history  of  the  Hindu  College  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Committee  of 

Education,  7200 Statement  of  the  arrangements  made  upon  application  being  made 

to  the  Committee  on  Public  Instruction  fco*  assistanee,  7201 The  college  has  not 

increased  numerically  as  much  as  might  have  been  expected,  7202 Nature  of  the 

examinations  required  from  the  candidates  for  scholarships,  ib. It  was  a  great  object 

to  begin  the  study  of  English  as  eariy  as  possible^  7204 ^Boys  were  not  admitted 

aAer  twelve,  unless  with  some  previous  knowledge  of  English,  t6. ^The  age  of  the 

senior  scholars  would  be  between  eighteen  and  twenty,  ib.^ Other  public  institutions 

in  Bengal  in  which  English  is  either  taught  exclusively  or  combinea  with  the  native 
languages,  7207. 

Lord  W.  Bentinck's  order  may  have  increased  the  study  of  English  in  Bengal,  but  not 

in  the  Upper  Provinces,  7208 Tlie  effects  of  it  have  been  much  misrepresented,  ib. 

— — Is  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  very  objectionable  order,  ib. It  abolished  the  stipends 

altogether,  and  it  caused  great  dissatisfaction  among  the  natives,  until  modified  by  JLord 

Auckland's  p^nt  of  pecuniary  scholarships,  ib. But  the  system  is  still  defective,  as  it 

does  not  enable  students  to  come  from  a  distance,  7209« 

With  regard  to  Lord  Hardinge's  order,  much  objection  was  raised  to  it,  and  with 
reason,  by  the  Independent  and  Missionary  Schools  at  Calcutta,  and  the  students  of  the 

Mahomedan  and  Sanscrit  Colleges,  7210 Little  practicBd  good  has  resulted  from  it, 

ib. English  education  gives  a  much  higher  tone  of  moral  feeling ;  but  is  of  opinion 

that  there  is*  more  vigour  of  intellect  among  young  men  educated  according  to  the  native 

cr^stem,  than  in  those  educated  according  to  our  own,  7211 ^The  young  men  in  the 

Sanscrit  College  were  accustomed  to  translate  portions  of  Shakespeare,  7212-7214 
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For  judicial  functions,  the  men  from  the  Goverament  institutions  are  a  better  class, 
morally  speaking,  than  those  from  the  native  colleges,  7215. 

English  study  liberalises  the  feelings  of  the  young  men,  but  they  do  not  make  such 
ffood  reasoners ;  at  all  events,  not  better  than  the  pupils  of  the  Madressa  or  Sanscrit  Col- 
lege, 7216 It  does  not  take  a  greater  time  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  Sanscrit  than  of 

English,  7217 You  may  make  a  very  good  Sanscrit  scholar  in  twelve  years,  ifr. 

Comparative  advantages  of  Sanscrit  and  mathematics  in  mental  tnuning,  7219,  7220— ^ — 

The  natives  are  veiy  good  arithmeticians,  7221 Objections  to  their  system,  7222— —The 

people  look  with  no  respect  upon  our  English  scholars,  7225 ^ITiey  venerate  Arabic 

and  Sanscrit,  but  do  not  look  upon  English  as  real  learning,  £A. One  learned  in  their 

own  learning  enjoys  high  consideration  among  them ;   but  a  native  does  not  enjoy  any 

consideration  by  virtue  of  his  being  an  English  scholar,  7227 Does   not  Aink  that 

there  is  any  jealousy  of  English  acquirements,  7228 The  only  titles  to  consideration 

among  the  Hindoos  are,  first,  being  a  Brahmin,  and  in  the  nej^t  place,  being  a  learned 
Brahmin,  7229. 

In  Calcutta,  natives  of  the  highest  rank  send  their  sons  to  the  Hindu  College,  7232, 

7233 Under  their  own  system,  they  would  have  a  private  tutor,  7233 Objects  for 

which  natives  of  high  rank,  and  natives  of  inferior  situations,  study  English,  7234. 

With  regard  to  education,  every  thing  went  on  happily,  and  great  progress  was  made 
imtil  1835 ;  the  educational  controversy  originated  with  Lord  W.  Bentinck's  order  of 

1835  ;  objections  to  it,  7235 The  objection  was  not  so  much  to  the  English  language 

as  that  the  whole  of  the  funds  should  be  absorbed  in  it,  7250 A  remarkable  effect  is 

being  produced  now  at  Benares  by  translations  of  useful  English  works,  &c.,  by  the  Pun- 
dits, 7235 ^There  was  no  qualification  in  Lord  W.  Bentinck's  order  with  regard  to  the 

vernacular  languages ;  it  recommended  that  the  funds  should  be  applied  for  the  cultivation 
of  English  alone,  7237 Persian  was  discontinued  about  the  san\e  time,  but  not  in  con- 
nexion with  that  order,  7239 The  great  source  of  mistake  among  the  advocates  of  the 

English  system  exclusively  has  been  ignorance  of  the  country  and  of  the  wants  of  the 
people,  7240 English  is  comparatively  of  no  advantage  in  the  Mofus^,  16. Con- 
siders Lord  W.  Bentinck's  mistake  arose  from  seeing  the  great  success  with  which  the 

English  studies  were  pursued  at  the  Hindu  College,  7241 ^There  is  an  evident  want  of 

experience  and  knowledge  of  the  country  throughout  Mr.  Macaulay's  minute,  7242. 

Sanscrit  is  intimately  connected  with  Bengalee  and  with  Hindu  law,  7243 There  is 

a  considerable  body  of  literature  in  Sanscrit,  7244^ The  Brahmins  cultivate  different 

branches ;  no  one  pretendis  to  be  familiar  with  every  subject ;  it  was  one  of  the  things  we 
wished  to  change,  and  to  make  the  Pundits  more  general  Swscrit  scholars,  7245. 

Would  make  the  vernacular  languages  the  vehicles  of  communicating  sound  instruc- 
tion by  establishing  vernacular  schools  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  at  present  exist,  7246 

^The  vernacular  schools  in  the  Lower  Provinces  are  in  a  very  languishing  condition, 

7247 Recommendation  that  the  Hindu  and  Mahomedan  Colleges  have  to  the  patron- 
age of  the  Government,  7248. 

The  Hindu  and  Mahomedan  Colleges  require  encouragement  rather  than  assistance, 

7251 With  regard  to  English,  the  mere  possession  of  the  lan^a^e  has  no  necessary 

effect  upon  opinions  and  sentiments,  ti. ^The  Mahomedan  and  Hindu  Colleges  have 

English  classes ;  it  was  a  mistake  withdrawing  the  English  class  from  the  Sanscrit  College, 
7252 ^Keason  why  it  failed,  ib. Many  of  the  students  had  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  English,  ib. A  great  many  translations  of  English  works  have  been  made, 

particulariy  in  the  Upper  Provinces,  7253 Witness  had  Lord  Brougham  on  the  advan- 
tage of  science  translated  into  both  Sanscrit  and  Bengalee,  7255. 

There  are  several  printing  presses  at  Lucknow,  7255 The  works  are  principally 

lithographed,  ib, ^They  pnnt  their  own  stuidard  works  and  newspapers,  7266 The 

average  circulation  of  native  newspapers  in  the  Upper  Provinces  is  about  fifty-three,  7257 

^"Fhey  are  of  a  very  humble  character,  7258 Though  now  vA  then  abusive,  they 

are  generally  inoffensive,  7259. 

The  state  of  education  is  very  much  behind  at  Madras,  7260-^— There  is  a  Board  of 
Education,  but  they  waste  their  time  in  disputing,  particularly  about  the  introduction 

of  Bible  classes,  ib. The  University  never  was  more  than  a  high  sdiool,  7261- 

English  education  is  extendii^  very  considerably  at  the  Presidency,  7262 One  reason 

why  the  Government  have  done  so  little  is,  the  missionaries  have  done  so  much,  li.— 

The  state  of  things  in  Madras  is  much  to  be  regretted,  7264 The  presses  are  numerous 

and  very  active  in  printing  translations  from  ^nscrit  into  Tamul  and  Teloogoo,  7265. 

With  r^ard  to  education  at  Bombay,  they  have  been  very  active  and  very  successful, 

7266 But  the  schools  propose  to  teach  more  than  the  people  require,  7267 ^Vhat 

is  required  is  more  on  tne  plan  of  Mr.  Thomason's  village  schools  in  the  North-west 
Provinces,  tb* Funds  available  for  education  in  Bombay,  7268. 

Number  of  practical  and  professional  institutions  in  the  provinces,  7271 Objects  and 

result  of  the  medical  schools ;  they  have  been  very  successful,  7272 Though  the  ^Rorts 
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of  Government  to  promote  education  have  had  a  good  effect  upon  the  native  mind  to  a 
certain  extent,  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  any  sensible  operation  beyond  the 

Presldencv,  7273 Recommendations  in  furtherance  of  the  views  of  Government,  7274 

^Would  give  more  encouragement  to  native  establishments,  and  render  the  vernacular 

schools  more  effident  and  numerous,  ih. ObjectionB  to  making  attendance  upon  such 

schools  a  condition  for  public  employment,  7275 The  practical  effect  of  Lord  Har- 

dingers  order  has  been  to  restrict  employment  to  those  educated  at  the  Hindoo  College, 
7277. 

Does  not  think  that  any  good  would  arise  from  the  establishment  of  unlversilies  at  the 
Presidencies,  with  the  power  of  conferring  d^rees,  7278. 

Objection  to  employing  native  medical  men  in  the  covenanted  service,  7281  ei  seq. No 

advantage  would  result  from  incorporating  even  qualified  natives  in  the  Company's  me<U- 

cal  service,  7284 Native  medical  practitioners  have  some  very  good  practical  rules ; 

their  knowledge  of  symptoms  Is  very  accurate,  7285 They  have  a  very  neat  steady 

hand  as  surgical  operators,  7288. 

Has  had  considerable  experience  with  regard  to  the  Instruction  of  the  junior  civil  servants 
in  the  Oriental  languages,  7290 Languages  taught  at  Haileybury,  7291 Propor- 
tion of  Sanscrit  and  Persian  In  the  omer  native  languages,  7292 Even  in  Tamul, 

the  root  of  the  languages  of  Southern  India,   the  proportion  of  Sanscrit  is  veiy  large, 

7293 ^Tamul  Is  a  very  difficult  language,  7295 Cousiders  the  Instruction  in  Sanscrit 

the  most  essential  part  of  the  education  at  Haileybury,  7296 Reasons  for  such  opinion, 

7297 Instruction  in  Sanscrit  forms  the  most  essential  part  of  the  education  of  the 

Hindus  In  India,  7300 A  few  young  men  acquire  a  very  respectable  proficiency  Indeed, 

but  the  majority  little  or  none,  7301 How  they  manage  to  pass  tne  examination  at 

Haileybury,  7303 They  may  pass  and  receive  appointments,  and  yet  be  tolerably  ignorant 

in  regard  to  Oriental  studies,  7305 Has  no  objection  to  the  system  of  competition, 

7308 But  It  would  not  always  be  very  easv  to  select  from  the  candidates,  7312 

Under  the  European  system  a  young  man  would  learn  Sanscrit  in  much  less  time  than  when 

taught  according  to  the  native  system,  7309 Why  the  European  mode  has  not  been 

Introduced  into  the  Sanscrit  College  In  India,  7311 ^The  course  of  studv  at  Haileybury 

has  a  very  favourable  influence  upon  the  results  of  the  examinations  in  India,  7314 

Would  recommend  teaching  merely  the  Arabic  and  Sanscrit  in  this   country,  as  the 
vernacular  languages  are  much  more  readily  Jeamt  in  India,  7315. 


fFise,  Joshua  Patricky  Esq.     Has  been  twenty-eight  years  in  India,  5244 In  the  zillah  of 

Dacca,  engaged  in  cultivating  indigo,  and  in  charge  pf  large  estates,  5245,  5246 Has 

about  fifty  factories  In  the  Dacca  district,  5248 Purchasers  of  land  are  subject  to  great 

litigation,  arising  out  of  questions  as  to  the  validity  of  tenure,  and  from  the  boundaries 
being  undefined  ;  there  Is  great  dIflSculty  in  the  way  of  evidence,  5249-5254 — -Resump- 
tion regulations  were  the  greatest  blight  and  curse  that  the  Government  of  India  ever 

inflicted  on  the  country,  5254 ^They  have  covered  the  country  with  perjury  and  forgery, 

and  shaken  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  Government,  5254-5258 Effect  of  the 

l^w,  5255. 

Magisterial  powers  are  a  great  difficulty  to  Europeans ;  the  magistrates  are  generally 
young  men,  and  when  they  become  sufficiently  experienced  to  do  their  duty  satlsiactorily, 
they  become  collectors,  5259. 

Government  revenue  is  payable  on  four  fixed  days  in  the  year;  if  not  paid  when 
due  the  estate  is  sold  by  public  auction,  afler  an  advertisement  of  thirty  days,  5260- 

5265 ^The  only  restriction  upon  the  sale  Is,  that  the  Government  bid  as  far  as  they  have 

a  claim,  5266 Has  known  many  valuable  estates  sold  for  one  rupee  to  Government ; 

no  bidders,  5267 Rents  are  all  paid  at  the  collector's  office  at  the  same  time,  in  solid 

coin,  5268-5274 The  office  is  sometimes  fifty  or  sixty  miles  from  the  person's  resi- 
dence, and  he  Is  liable  to  robbery  on  his  way,   5269.  5272 Witness  purchased  his 

estates  partly  at  public  auction,  partly  by  private  purchase;  was  the  first  European  that 

pinrchased  land  in  India  before  the  law  was  altered,  5275 ^The  sale  was  upset  in  the 

Sudder  Board  of  Revenue,  and  the  purchase-money  was  all  lost,  5275.  5279-5281. 

Witness  cultivates  indigo  partly  on  his  own  property  and  partly  upon  the  property  of 

other  Zemindars,  5276 It  Is  more  satlsfactoiy  to  cultivate  yourself,  5278 If  you 

advance  to  the  ryots  you  are  often  disappointed,  ib. Has  not  found  the  same  crop 

sold  to  other  persons  also ;  though  it  Is  sometimes  done,  5282. 

The   comfort  and  happiness  of  a  whole  district  rest  upon  the  magistrate,    and  upon 

his  power,  5283.  5286,  5287 The  natives  are  very  quick  in  discerning  his  character, 

5286,  5287.  5386 The  reformation  caused  by  a  good  magistrate  in  a  few  days  is 

astonishing,  5286,  5287 He  was  formerly  a  gentleman  of  high  standing,  of  judgment 

and  experience ;  the  system  now  is  to  have  a  young  man  who  remains  only  a  few  years  at 

the  most,  5284 Would  give  the  superior  officer  the  larger  pay  as  magistrate,  and  make 

the  collector  the  inferior  officer,  5288 ^The  collector's  duties  are  trifling  as  compared 

with  the  magistrate's,  5289 His  duties  described,  5289-5293 ^The  Commissioner  of 

Revenue 
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Revenue  is  the  best  man  for  improving  the  district,  and  for  superintending  police  affairs,  &c. ; 

but  he  has  at  present  nothing  to  do  with  it,  5293 He  h^s  not  a  great  deal  to  do,  5296 

^Would  give  him  the  duties  of  the  sessions,  5297 Duties  of  the  zillah  judge  of 

Dacca  detailed,  ib. Part  might  be  discharged  by  the  Commissioner  of  Revenue,  5298. 

The  native  oflScers  in  the  courts  of  the  European  judges  are  generally  very  corrupt  and 
crafty,  5383 And  with  a  young  magistrate  nave  generally  great  power,  5384 Cor- 
ruption is  much  checked  by  an  able  judge  and  an  able  magistrate,  5386 Some  ore 

very  able,  but  many  are  without  judicial  experience,  5387 But  the  ability  of  an 

Indian  judge  depends  more  upon  his  natural  qualifications  than  upon  his  knowledge  of  the 
law,  5388— — The  system  of  assessors  and  juries  has  been  introduced  by  enactments ;  is 

astonished  it  is  not  more  used,  5389 The  judge  selects  the  assessors,  5393 He  is 

not  bound  by  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  5389 Considers  the  Hindoos  as  preferable  to  the 

Mahomedans  in  every  respect,  5397. 

It  might  be  useful  to  have  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  assist  the  judges 

of  the  Sudder,  5400 ^Tliinks  most  Europeans  would  prefer  having  their  cases  tried  by 

the  Sudder  Dewanny  rather  than  by  the  Supreme  Court,  5401 Thinks  that  the  fear  of 

the  Supreme  Court  operates  favourably  upon  the  ma2:i8trate8,  5403-^408 It  is  no  im- 
pediment to  the  administration  of  justice,  5407 The  administration  of  justice  is  very 

expensive;  in  some  cases  the  expense  is  twenty  per  cent.,  5402. 

The  natives  are  very  well  adapted  for  the  judicial  oflSces  they  liold  when  well  Jooked  after 

by  the  judge,  5376 Cannot  say  that  they  are  connipt,  5378 But  they  are  influenced 

by  feelings  of  favouritism  or  the  reverse,  5379 And  the  prejudices  of  caste,  5380 

Has  heard  vakeels  complain  that  it  was  a  toss  up  who  would  gain  or  lose  the  case,  ib. 
It  is  a  great  defect  that  there  is  no  public  opinion  in  the  Mofussil  to  control  the  con- 
duct of  the  judges,  5382 The  Europeans  are  very  much  afraid  of  the  Mofussil  tribunals, 

5415 It  seems  the  bugbear  of  the  service,  the  desire  to  bring  the  Europeans  under  them 

in  every  way,  ib. The  magistrate  already  has  great  power,  ib. And  does  not  think 

that  any  evils  arise  from  the  present  state  of  the  law,  5416 The  position  of  the 

European  would  be  dangerous  if  subjected  to  the  same  courts  as  the  natives  under  the 

existing  laws,  5417 But  not  with  a  good  code  and  good  judges,  5419 ^The  Law 

Commission  only  brought  in  a  portion  of  the  criminal  code  m  a  vei'y  objectionable  form, 

5418 ^The  magistrates  are  not  generally  well  disposed  towards  the  settling  of  Europeans 

in  the  districts,  5404-5406 ^None  of  the  Europeans  in  the  zillah  of  Dacca  are  employed 

as  uncovenanted  servants  in  the  administration  of  the  country,  5430 They  might  act  as 

magistrates  occasionally,  5431,  5432 But  they  are  not  encouraged,  5433. 

The  native  deputy  magistrates  are  not  good;  not  so  good  as  the  European,  who  are  uncove- 
nanted servants,  5299,  5300 Military  men  make  useful  magistrates,  5301-5303 

Corruption  and  felse  evidence  are  the  great  evils  of  the  police  system,  5304 It  is  seldom 

that  a  European  suffers  from  depredations,  5305 It  requires  great  experience,  tact, 

and  ability,  to  get  proper  work  out  of  the  native  police,  5306 The  magistrate  and 

the  deputy  magistrate,  if  an  able  man,  can  do  so,  ib. 

Dacca  has  become  very  unhealthy  of  late  years,  owing  to  the  neglect  of  drainage  and 

<5leanlines8,  and  the  encroachments  of  jungle,  5310.  5314 Manufactures  have  fallen 

almost  to  nothing,  5315-5317 Witness  has  never  grown  cotton,  5318 ^But  it  has 

proved  most  productive  in  a  garden,  iS. ^Tippera  cotton  is  short,  and  worth  about  IJoT. 

a  pound  clean,  5319,  5320.  6323 Dacca  cotton  is  long,  and  worth  S^d.,  5322, 5323 

It  is  very  sofl^  5333 -Tippera  cotton  is  cleaned  with  a  rude  native  machine  called  a 

cherk,  5362 It  is  dirty,  6327-^— Rough  and  woolly,  though  strong  in  texture,  5332. 

Government  had  a  gentleman  some  years  ago  at  Dacca  for  the  purpose  of  cultivat- 
ing cotton;    he   was  idso  sent  to   Assam,  but  was  unsuccessful,  5334-5337 The 

natives  must  grow  it,  and  they  require  encouragement  by  advances,  5337,  5338 

American  cotton  in  witness's  garden  answered  remarkably  well,  but  not  equal  to  the 

Dacca,  5340.  5343 The  natives  are  excellent  cultivators,  5346 The  cultivation  of 

cotton  has  been  retarded  by  other  crops  being  found  more  profitable,  5347.  5351 Indigo 

was  forced  under  the  system  of  advances,  and  is  more  profitable,  5349.  5352.  5367 -Is 

not  aware  of  any  legal  difficulties,  excepting  the  unfavourable  way  the  law  bears  upon 

European  settlers  in  general,  5356 ^There  are  great  difficulti.es  in  central  India  from  the 

very  bad  roads  and  from  the  want  of  irrigation,  5357,  5358 ^The  climate  is  favourable 

in  the  Dacca  district,  and  there  are  facilities  of  conveyance,  but  the  cultivation  of  cotton  is 

not  extended,  5358-5364 The  Bengalee  is  less  enterprising  than  the  rest  of  the  natives 

of  India,  5365, 5366 The  cultivation  of  indigo  has  increased  at  Madras,  5368 Sugar 

is  cultivated  to  a  great  extent  in  Bengal,  and  is  manufactured  by  each  cultivator  for  himself, 
5370.  5372. 

Some  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  a  large  sum  was  left  by  a  Mr.  Mitford  for  the  benefit  of 

the  Dacca  district ;  it  has  been  frittered  away  in  Chancery,  5412. 5414 There  are  some 

large  landed  proprietors  at  Dacca;  some  having  about  60,000/.  a  year,  their  estates  are 
let  out  in  portions  at  rents,  and  are  generally  highly  cultivated,  5420-5427. 
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TVisey  Thomas  Alexander^  JEsq,,  M.  D.  Went  to  India  in  the  Company's  medical  service  in 
1827,  and  returned  in  1850;  organised,  and  was  principal  of,  the  College  of  Hooghhr  for 
diree  years ;  was  principal  of  Dacca  College  for  two  years,  and  secretary  to  the  Uom- 
mittee  of  Public  Instruction  for  about  three  years,  6923. 

Course  of  education  at  Hooghly  College,  6924 The  funds  were  derived  from  a 

Mussulman  endowment  in  the  neighbourhood,  6925 Evidence  as  to  the  desire  on  the 

part  of  the  natives  for  an  English  education,  6926  etseq. ^The  Hindoos  were  noore  easy 

to  instruct  than  the  Mahomedans,  6931 There  was  no  difficulty  arising  from  caste, 

69^5 The  tendency  of  the  education  given  was  to  obliterate  the  distinctions  of  caste, 

6937 But  no  alarm  was  exhibited  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  6942 And  attributes 

it  to  the  well-known  declaration  of  Government  to  remain  neut^  in  regard  to  religion, 
6943. 

The  effect  of  education  was,  that  their  faith  was  shaken^  and  they  improved  much  in  intel- 
lect and  in  their  sense  of  moral  truth,  6944 Some  were  converted  to  Christianity,  ib. 

The  instruction  in  physical  and  mathematical  truth  shook  their  whole  faith  in  their 

religious  principles,  6947-6949 It  is  imjiossible  to  shake  their  views  of  physical  truth 

without  shaking  their  religious  faith,  6950. 

Extent  of  instruction  in  the  Oriental  languages  at  Hooghly  College,  6953 ^There 

was  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  to  pursue  them,  6954—- — Except  for  the  purpose 

of  fitting  themselves  for  law  offices,  6955,  6956 Th«e  was  no  medical  class,  6966— — 

The  higher  classes  read  the  Arabic  and  Persian  law  books,  6967. 

Number  of  pupils  at  Hooghly  College,  6957 ^The  English  classes  never  succeeded 

to  any  extent  among  the  Mahomedans,  6958 There  was  a  much  greater  disposition  on 

the  part  of  the  Hindoos  to  learn  English,  6961 Attributes  it  to  their  desire  for  lucra- 
tive employment,  6962 And  that  they  are  more  sensible  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 

from  it  than  the  Mahomedans,  6963 Not  to  the  fear  of  conversion  having  greater  influ- 
ence over  the  Mahomedans  than  the  Hindoos,  6964,  6965. 

llie  vernacular  languages   were   taught  with  a  ^eat  deal   of  effisct,   6970 ^The 

books   were   obtained   from  the   School   Book   Society,  Calcutta,   6972^— And  were 

chiefly  prepared   by  the  missionaries,  6973 Teaching  the  vernacular  according   to 

the  native  method  is  rather  an  obstacle  to  getting  on  with  English,  6975 ^Teadiing  the 

two  languages  simultaneously  is  infinitely  the  b^t  system,  6977. 

During  Sir  E.  Byan's  time,  a  system  of  scholarships  was  organised  in  order  to  enable 

a  boy  to  remain  longer  at  school,  6980 ^Which  has  been  of  the  greatest  advantage, 

6982 ^1  here  was  an  annual  examination,  and  a  considerable  advance  required,  or  uie 

scholarships  lapsed,  6986. 

A  normal  school  has  been  attempted  since  witness  left  India,  but  it  does  not  appear  to 

have  succeeded,  6987 It  is  of^thc    greatest  importance  to   have  good  masters,  ib. 

But  there  is  very  great  difficulty  in  getting  them,  6988 Instruction  was  ^ven 

in  the  application  of  mathematics  to  astronomy  and  other  practical  suligects,  6989 And, 

to  a  certain  extent,  in  civil  engineering,  6990- lliere  are  dwly  increasing  opportunities 

for  the  employment  of  skilled  and  educated  men,  6993. 

The  candidates  for  admission  to  Hooghly  College  frequently  knew  only  the  simplest  elements 

of  their  own  language,  6994 It  would  be  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  commence 

education  with  an  infant  school,  6995 Witness  estabKshed  a  schod  at  HoogUy,  wUch 

went  on  remarkably   well,   and  turned   out  very  superior  youths,  tftw is  aware  of 

cases  in  which  the  education  acquired  at  the  college  has  produced  beneficial  results,  both 
in  public  and  in  private  employment,  6997,  6998. 

At  the  first  introduction  of  medical  studies,  it  was  considered  as  quite  impossible  to 

introduce    the    study  of  anatomy,  7001 There  are  now    good    anatomists,  expert 

surgeons,  and  sagacious  practitioners  aooong  the  natives,  7002 ^The  prejudices  of  caste, 

as  far  as  the  medical  students  are  concerned,  have  disappeared  entirdy,  7003 ^The  effect 

of  the  progress  of  practical  science  is  to  shake  the  principles  of  Hindoo  superstitions  in  all 
cases,  7005. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  college  at  Dacca  was  established  was  very  much  the  same 

as  at  Hooghly,  7009 But  the  education  was  confined  to  the  vernacular  and  English, 

7010 It  was  formed  from  the  Education  Fund,  and  supported  by  Government,  7011 

— — The  classes  attending  it  were  the  same  as  at  Hooghly,  7013 And  there  is  no 

rarticular  difference  between  the  two,  7015 In  Dacca  there  was  a  greater  desire  to  learn 

English  from  the  Abkaree  Commissioner  only  employing  in  his  office  students  who  had 

Sissed  through  the  college,  7017 It  gave  a  great  stimulus  to  education,  7018 Lord 
ardinge's  declaration  had  the  best  possible  effect  in  stimulating  native  education,  7021. 

Education  has  had  the  best  effect  in  removing  many  of  the  false  ideas  of  morality,  7022 

Which  are  traceable  to  principles  inculcated  in  Oriental  literature,  and  by  parental 

authority,  7024 It  is  therefore  desirable  to  have  boys  at  the  English  schools  at  as  early 

an  age  as  possible,  7025 No  religious  instruction  v\  as  given  at  Hooghly  or  Dacca,  but 

the  instruction  given  has  the  strongest  tendency  to  increase  a  desire  to  know  something  of 
the  Christian  religion,  7026,  7027.  7029,  7030— Clergymen  and  missionaries  have  fre- 
quently examined  the  students,  and  expressed  their  astonishment  at  the  extent  of  their 

knowledge 
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knowledge  of  Christianity,  7028 The  Bible  is  examined  by  them  as  a  private  study 

without  the  assistance  of  a  teacher,  7030.  7077 It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 

Government  should  not  interfere  witib  the  religion  of  the  natives  by  direct  assistance,- 

7033 1  he  neutrality  that  has  been  always  held  by  Government  dbould  be  continued, 

7035 Notwithstanding  that  the  Koran,  the  Yedas  and  Sastras  are  admitted  into  some 

schools,  it  would  be  impolitic  at  present  to  admit  Christian  teaching,  7039 Never 

beard  of  children  being  turned  out  of  sdiool  in  consequence  of  becoming  Christians.  7043. 

The  endowment   of  Hooghly  College  was  wholly  Mahomedan,   7046 To   which 

assistance  is  given  by  the  Government  for  promoting  education  in  science  and  English, 

7047 Reasons  why  the  number  of  pupils  has  been  reduced,   7049-7051 Under 

the  one  system  the  students  were  paid  for  attending  ;  under  the  other  system  thev  pay 

for  their  instruction,  7053 Mr.  Bethune's  bequest  of  10,000  Z.  for  the  education  of 

females  was  appreciated  by  the  European  community,  but  only  partially  by  the  natives,  7065 

Probable  reason  of  the  objection  of  the  natives  to  female  education,  7056  et  seq. ^It 

is  now  diminishing,  7061 The  education  of  Hindoo  women  is  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence in  the  preparation  of  children  for  school  instruction  afterwards,  7063. 

Frequentiv  vioited  the  missionary  schools  in  India,  7064 ^There  were  more  converts 

from  the  Hmdoo  College  than  from  Dr.  Duff's  school,  7067 The  distinction  between 

Dr.  Duff's  system  and  ours  is,  that  he  employs  the  Bible  as  a  text-book ;  in  ours  it  is  merely 

used  as  a  book  of  reference,  7069 In  the  missionary  schools  the  Christian  reli^on  is 

taught  with  a  view  to  proselyting,  7073 The  general  opinion  in  India  is,  that  there 

are  as  many  converts  from  the  Government  institutions  as  from  the  missionary  schools, 
7076. 

It  would  be  advisable  to  establish  a  University  at  each  Presidency,  for  the  examination 

of  scholars  from  all  schools,  7079 It  would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage ;  for  you 

would  form  a  class  of  men  possessing  degrees  who  might  be  employed  in  Government 

offices  of  trust,  &c.,  7080 When  in  India,  there  was  no  exclusion  of  natives  from 

competition  under  Lord  Hardlnge's  order,  7081. 

The  Hindoo  Sastras  and  the  Koran  are  taught  for  secular  purposes,  in  order  to  raise  up 
the  law  officers,  the  Malavies  and  the  Pundits,  7084. 

Is  not  aware  that  the  Anglo-Indians  subscribed  and  established  an  institution  for  edu- 
cating themselves,  7088 There  is  La  Martiniere  and  other  institutions,  ib. La 

Martmiere^is  always  full;  it  bestows  an  excellent  education,  and  affords  instruction  in 
religrion,  modified  in  a  certain  degree,  7089 — ^Generalised  to   meet  the  views  of  the 

different  sects  of  Christians,  7090 The  students  generally  pursue  the  religion  of  their 

parents,  7092 They  are  not  necessarily  Roman-catholics,  7093. 

Witnesses.     The  compulsory  attendance  of  witnesses  is  often  great  hardship,  HtU  2134, 

2135 There  is  great  difficulty  in  judging  of  their  credibility,  ib.  2260-2263 They 

cannot  be  called  from  a  distance  without  diet-money  being  paid,  Reid  2864 The  diet- 
money  is  regulated  by  a  list  prepared  in  every  district,  ib.  2865 By  the  judge,  ib,  2866 

In  some  cases  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  interests  of  justice  to  detain  witnesses, 

HaUiday  3548 In  the  large  majority  of  the  cases,  the  judge  is  totally  ignorant  of  the 

character  of  the  witnesses,  Lushington  4492 Has  no  doubt  but  that  there  are  people 

hanging  about  the  courts  of  justice  who  are  regularly  employed  to  give  evidence,  ib.  4495 

Witnesses  may  often  have  been  detained  in  confinement^  not  exactly  in  prison,  TTwreiw 

8577 ^In  order  to  prevent  their  being  tampered  with,  or  going  away  without  givii^ 

evidence,  ib.  8580 Evidence  as  to  the  distance  from  which  witnesses  have  to  come  to 

attend  courts,  ib.  8581  et  seq. See  also  Evidence. 

Woolwich  Military  Academy.    The  course  of  education  there  was  very  low  in  1797,  Padey 
5742. 

Writers*  Buildings.     The  abolition  of  writers'  buildings  has  improved  the  character  of  the 
young  man  as  regards  pecuniary  difficulties  and  debts,  HalUday  3423. 

See  also  Civil  Service. 

Writerships.     Are  the  valuable  appointments  in  the  hands  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  Perry 

2599 On  the  average  of  the  last  ten  years,  they  amount  to  28  per  annum,  ib.  2600 

The  actual  appointment  to  a  writership  does  not  take  place  until  after  the  student 

has  left  Haileybury,  Melvill,  Rev.  H.,  4820. See  also  Civil  Service. 

Wynne,  Mr.  Charles.     His  system  of  disposing  of  appointments  would  get  rid  of  the  chief 

difficulty  regarding  patronage.    Perry  2598 Way  of  bestowing  his  patronage  when 

President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  HaUiday  3716 Would  be  glad  to  see  something  like 

it  adopted  as  an  improvement,  ib.  3719. 
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Young  Bengal.    Are  altogether  alienated  from  their  old  saperstitions,  without  having  any 

tendency  to  embrace  Christianity,  Morshman  5122 ^They  fwrn  some  of  its  greatest 

opponents,  tb. Their  character  described,  Duff  6227 ^Their  spirit  is  essentially 

infidel,  and  anything  but  friendly  at  the  bottom  to  the  English  Government,  ib.  6264 

They  pride  themselves  upon  treating  the  popular  superstitions  with  contempt,  Marshman. 
644L 

Z, 

Zemindars.     It  would  be  exceedingly  advantageous  to  bring  them  into  co-operation  with  the- 

Government;  suggestions  with  a  view  to  that  object,  HalVday  3600,  3601 ^Would 

propose  giving  them  some  dignifying  title,  with  a  view  to  induce  them  to  co-operate  more 

readily  with  the  British  authorities,  2>ij/f  4213 ^Would  object  to  giving  them  power, 

with  a  view  to  assisting  the  Government,  either  in  the  administration  of  justice  or  the 

police,  Hawkins  4381.  4383.  4386 Cannot  say  that  there  is  a  class  growing  up  superior 

to  the  old  class  of  zemindars,  ib.  4384 ^Is  of  opinion  that  they  could  not  be  employed  in 

petty  causes  with  advantage,  Baillie  4125. 

There  is  scarcely  one  of  any  influence  in  Bengal  but  holds  a  re^ar  court  for  the 

administration  of  justice  among  his  tenants,  HattidayS60l ^If  legalised,  would  not  ^ve 

an  appeal  from  his  decision,*  but  would  keep  him  under  the  superintendence  of  the  magis- 
trate, Halliday  3604,3605 The  cases  illegally  decided  by  the  Zemindars  relate  to  petty 

offences  and  quarrels  between  their  tenants,  ib,  3613 Thev  do  practically  exercise  a  jiuis- 

diction,  but  would  not  legalise  it  under  restrictions ;  would  have  no  hereditary  nor  private 
judges,  BaiIKe  4127,  4128. 

In  Bengal  the  zemindars  have  had  powers  given  to  them  which  have  no  due  respect  to 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  ryots ;  their  illegal  exactions  are  endless  and  nameless,  Duff^ 

4224 Their  great  power  described ;  it  resembles  that  of  the  barons  in  this  country  three 

hundred  years  ago,  Marshman  5148 In  Bengal  they  have  private  wars  among  themselves, 

ib.  5150 An  investigation  directed  by  Lord  Dalhousie  into  a  case  which  occurred  shortly 

after  his  arrival  in  India,  has  operated  in  a  most  salutsuy  way,  ib.  5150-5153 ^They 

are  the  greatest  cowards  in  the  country,  ib.  5154 They  continue  to  obtain  abwabs 

from  the  ryots,  notwithstanding  their  illegality.  Duff  6204  et  seq. The  zemindar  is 

usually  able  to  impose  what  rent  he  pleases,  ib.  6213 Notwithstanding  that  by  law  it 

ought  to  be  estimated  according  to  the  nerik,  or  local  rate,  ift. 

Generally  speaking,  they  have  neglected  their  tanks,  Sims  8866 ^They  sink  into  a 

state  of  indolence,  extravagance,  and  self-indulgence,  from  being  deprived  of  objects  o£ 
ambition,  ib.  8867* 

Zemeendaree  Villages.    The  proprietors,  by  law,  are  jointly  and  severally  responsible  for  the 
revenue,  Lushington  4598. 

Zemindaries.    In  Bengal  the  boundaries  should  be  defined,  and  the  farms  of  the  ryots 
marked  out,  as  has  teen  done  in  the  North-western  Provinces,  Duff  421^ 

Zemindarry  Dawk.     See  District  Dawk. 

Zenana,    The  usage  and  practice  of  the  zenana  is  quite  adverse  to  the  education  of  females, 
Wise  7060. See  also  Female  Education. 

Zillah.    Is  a  district  containing  about  1,000,000  inhabitants,  Hill  2114 Over  which  is 

placed  an  oflicer  exercising  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  as  jud^e,  ib. Having  imder 

him  a  variety  of  native  judges  exercising  a  more  limited  jurisdiction,  ib. And  amongst 

whom  he  makes  a  distribution  of  business,  ib. ^There  are  from  six  to  ten  districts  in 

each  zillah  presided  over  by  a  moonsiif,  or  small  cause  judge,  ib, From  whose  decisions 

an  appeal  lies  to  the  zillah  judge,  ib. Who  is  authorised  to  refer  them  to  a  higher 

native  judge,  the  Principal  Sudder  Amin,  ib.  2216 An  appeal  lies  from  the  zulah 

judge  to  the  Sudder  at  the-  Presidency,  ib.  2114 The  zillah  judge  is  also  a  sessions 

judge,  ib.  2144 The  zillah  court  holds  the  place  the  provincial  court  used  to  do,  MiUett 

2308 Zillahs  and  tannahs,  in  point  of  extent  and  population,  correspond  somewhat  with 

the  departments  and  arrondissements  of  France,  Duff  ^05^. 
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